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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Compiler has felt much satisfaction from the 
favourable reception his performance has met 
with. He has, in particular, been highly gratified by 
the approbation of several of the masters of the great 
schools in England, and of the professors in the uni¬ 
versities of both kingdoms. The obliging communi¬ 
cations he has received from them, and from other 
gentlemen of the first character for chissical learning, 
he will ever remember with gratitude. Stimulated 
by such encouragement, he has exerted his utmost 
industry to improve this edition. The numerous facts 
and authorities he has added will shew tlie pains he has 
bestowed. The index of Latin words and phrases is 
considerably enlarged: and an Index of proper names 
and things is subjoined; for suggesting the utility of 
Avhich, he is indebted to the authors of the Analytical 
Keview. 

There are several branches of his subject which 
still remain to be discussed, arid in those he has 
treated of, he has been obliged to snj)press many par¬ 
ticulars, for fear of swelling his book to too great a 
size. It has therefore been suggested to him, that 
to render this work ^jinore generally useful, it ought 
to be printed in two different forms; in a smaller 
size for the use of schools, and in a larger form, with 
additional observations and plates, for the use of 
more advanced students. This, if he find it agree¬ 
able to the public, he will endeavour to execute to 
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the best of his ability: But it must be a work of 
time; and he is now obliged to direct his attention 
to other objects, which he considers of no less im¬ 
portance. 

As several of the Classics, both Greek and Latin, 
are difl’erently divided by different editors, it will be 
proper to mention what editions of these have been 
followed in the quotations ; Cazsar by Clarke^ or in 
nsuni Uelphini; Pliny ^ by Protier ; Qumctilian and 
the writers on husbandly, by Gesner; Petronius Ar¬ 
biter ^ by Purmannus; Pionysius of Halicarnassus^ by 
Peiske; Plutarclis Morals, hy Xylander ; m-\& Pio 
Cassius, by Pemiarus. It is needless to mention the 
editions of such authors as are always divided in the 
same manner. Those not divided into chapters, as 
Xlppian, Strabo, Plutarch's Lives, ^c. are quoted by 
books and pages. 

JZdinhur^h, 

May 2\st. 1792. 



PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


1^ OTHING has more engaged the attention of lite- 
rary men since the revival of learning, than to 
trace, from ancient monuments, the institutions and 


laws, the religion, the manners, and customs of the 
Romans, under the general name of Roman u4nttquittes. 
This branch of knowledge is not only curious in itself, 
but absolutely necessary for understanding the Classics, 
and for reading with advantage the history of that 
celebrated people. It is particularly requisite for such 
as prosecute the study of the civil law. 

Scarcely on any subject have more books been 
written, and many of therp by persons of distinguished 
abilities; but they are for the most part too volumi¬ 
nous to be generally useful. Hence a number of 
abridgements have been published; of which those of 
Kennet and Nieuport are esteemed the best. Tlie lat¬ 
ter is, on the whole, better adapted than the former 
to illustrate the Classics ; but being written in Xiatin, 
and abounding with difficult phrases, is not fitted for 
the use of younger students. Besides, .it contains no¬ 
thing concerning the laws of the Romans, or the 
buildings of the city, which are justly reckoned am ionag 
the most valuable parts in Kennet. 
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On these accounts, near twenty years *ttie 

Compiler of the following pages thought orlr^ing 
from' both, chiefly from Nieuport, a compendium fol* 
liis own use, with an intention to print it, if he should 
meet with no book on the subject to his mind. But 
he soon perceived, that on several important points he 
could not derive from either the satisfaction he wished. 
He therefore had recourse to other sources of inform¬ 
ation, and chiefly to the Classics themselves. To enu¬ 
merate the various authors he has consulted would be 
tedious and useless. It is sufficient to say, that he has 
borrowed with freedom, from all hands, whatever he 
judged fit for his purpose. He has been chiefly in¬ 
debted to ManutiuSy Jdrissonius^ and Middleton^ on the 
senate; to Pignorms, on slaves; to Sigonius and Gruc- 
chius, ManutiuSy Iluher, Gravina^ IMcrula^ and Hei- 
fieccius, on the assemblies of the people, the rights of 
citizens, the laws and judicial proceedings; to Lipsius, 
on the magistrates, the art of war, shows of the circus, 
and gladiators; to Schceffer^ on naval affairs and car¬ 
riages ; to Ferrari US', on the Roman dress; to Kirch- 
7nannus, on funerals ; to yirbuthnot, on coins; to 
Dickson, on agriculture; to Dofiatus, on the city; to 
Purnehus, Abrahamus, llosinus, Salmasius, Hotto- 
mannus, Greevius, and Gronovius, Mctntfaucon, Pitis- 
cus, Erncsti, and particularly to Gesner, in different 
parts of the work. 

After making considerable progress in this under¬ 
taking, the compiler found the execution so difficult, 
that- he would have willingly dropt it, could he have 
found any thing on the subject to answer his views. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Lempriere did him the favour 
to communicate his design of publishing that useful 
work the Classical Dictionary, he used the freedom to 
suggest to him the propriety of intermingling with his 
plan, a description of Roman Antiquities. But being 
informed by that gentleman, that this was impracti¬ 
cable, and meeting with no book which joined the ex¬ 
planation of words and things together, he resolved to 

execute 
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exedi&C.liis original intention. It is now above three 
years since he began printing. This delay has been 
occasioned partly by the difficulty of the work, and 
making various alterations and additions; partly, 
also, by a solicitude to receive the remarks of some 
gentlemen of learning and taste, on whose judgment 
he could rely, who have been so obliging as to read 
over, with critical attention, the sheets as they were 
printed. 

After finishing what relates to the laws and judicial 
proceedings, the Compiler proposed publishing that 
part by itself, with a kind of syllabus of the other parts 
subjoined; that he might have leisure to reprint, with 
improvements, a Summary of (zeography and History, 
which he composed a few years ago for the use of 
scholars. But after giving an account of the deities 
and religious rites in his cursory manner, and without 
quoting authorities, he was induced, by the advice of 
friends, to relinquish that design, and to postpone 
other objects, till he should bring the present perform¬ 
ance to a conclusion. Although he has all along stu¬ 
died brevity as much as regard to perspicuity would 
admit, the book has swelled to a much greater size 
than at first he imagined. 

The labour he has undergone can be conceived by 
those only who have been conversant in such studies. 
But he will think his pains well bestowed, if his work 
answer'^the end intended,—to facilitate the acquisition 
of classical learning. He has done every thing in his 
power to render it useful. He has endeavoured to 
give a just view of the constitution of the llomaii go¬ 
vernment, and to point out the principal causes of the 
various changes which it underwent. This part, it is 
hoped, will be found calculated to impress on the minds 
of youth just sentiments of government in general; by 
showing, on the one hand, the pernicious effects of 
aristoci'atic domination; and, on the other, the still 
more hurtful consequences of democratical licentious¬ 
ness, and oligarchic tyranny. 


But 
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But it is needless to point out what has be^n at¬ 
tempted in particular parts ; as it has been the Com¬ 
piler’s great aim throughout the whole, to convey as 
much useful information as possible, within the limits 
he has prescribed to himself. Although very few 
things are advanced without classical authority, yet 
in so extensive a field, and amidst such diversity of 
opinions, he, no doubt, may have fallen into mistakes. 
These he shall esteem it the highest favour to have 
pointed out to him; and he earnestly entreats the 
assistance of the encouragers of learning to enable 
him to render his work more useful. He has sub¬ 
mitted his plan to the best judges, and it has uniformly 
met w’ith their approbation. 

It may perhaps be thought, that in some places he 
has quoted too many authorities. But he is con¬ 
fident no one will think so, who takes the trouble to 
examine them. This he esteems the most valuable 
part of the book. It has at least been the most la¬ 
borious. A work of this kind, he imagines, if pro¬ 
perly executed, might be made to serve as a hey to all 
the classics, and in some degree supersede the use of 
large annotations and commentaries on the different 
authors; which, when the same customs are alluded 
to, will generally be found to contain little else but a 
repetition of the same things. 

As the work is not divided into books and chapters, 
the table of Contents, it is hoped, will supply that 
deficiency. 

The Compiler has now in a great measure com¬ 
pleted, what above twenty years ago he conceived to 
be wanting in the common plan of education in this 
country. His first attempt was to connect the study 
of Latin grammar with that of the English ; which 
w'as approved of by some of tli* first literary characters 
then in the kingdom. It is sufficient to mention Mr. 
Harris and L)r. Lowth. He has since contrived, by a 
new and natural arrangement, to include in the 
same book a vocabulary, not only of the simple and 
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priitiitive words in the Latin tongue, but also of the 
most common derivatives and compounds, with an 
• explanation of phrases and of tropes His next 
attempt was to join the knowledge of ancient and 
modern Geography, and the principles of history, 
with the study of the Classics. And now he has en¬ 
deavoured to explain difficult words and phrases in 
the Roman authors, from the customs to which they 
refer. How far he has succeeded in the execution he 
must leave others to judge. He can only say, that 
what he has written has proceeded from the purest 
desire to promote the improvement of youth: and 
that he should never have thought of troubling the 
world with his publications, if he could have found, 
on any of the subjects he has treated, a book 
adapted to his purpose. He has attained his end, if 
he has put it in the power of the teacher to convey 
instruction with more ease, and in a shorter time ; 
and of the learner to procure, with the greater facility, 
instruction for himself. He has laboured long in the 
education of youth, and wished to shew himself not 
unworthy of the confidence reposed in him by the 
public. His chief enjoyment in life has arisen from 
the acquisition and communication of useful know¬ 
ledge ; and he can truly say with Seneca, Si cum hac 
exccptione dctur sapiential ut illam inclusam teneam, 
71CC enuncieniy rcjicianii Ep. 6. 

Edinburgh, 

April, 1791 . 
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SUMMARY 

OF 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY. 

T> OME was founrlecl by Romulus aiitl a colony from jllha 
Longa., 7b3 years, as it is commonly thought, before 
the birth of Christ, '^rhey began to build on the 21st day 
of April, which was called PaiUla, from Pales, the goddess 
of shephei'ds, to whom it was consecrated, and was ever 
after held as a festival; natalis nr bis Itomcc.) Veil. 

Patcrc. i. 8. Ovid. Fast. iv. 80G. 


DIIHSION OF THE PEOPLE. 

R omulus divided the peoj)lc of Rome into three 
TRIBES: and eacli tribe into ten CURIAS. The 
number of tribes was afterwards increased by degrees to 
thirty-five. They were divided into country and city tribes 
(rusticce et urhana:). The number of the curia: always re¬ 
mained the same. Each curia anciently had a chapel or 
temple for the performance of sacred rites, Farr, de Lnt. 
Ling. iv. 32. Tacit. Ann. xii. 24. Diony.s. ii. 23. He who 
presided over one was called Curto (quia sacra curahat, 

Festus) j he who pi'esided over them all, Curio Maximus. 

From each tribe Romulus chose IfKX) foot-soldiers, and 
1(X) horse. These 3000 foot and 300 horse were called 
LEGIO, a legion, because the most warlike were chosen, 
Plutarch, in llomulo: Hence one of the thousand which 
each tribe furnished was called Miles, Varro de Lai. Ling. 

B iv. 16 . 
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iv. 16. (timis ex mille) Isidor. ix. 3. The commander of a 
tribe was called Tribunus, reZ Tfurvapxo^.) Dionys. 

ii, 7. ii. 7 . 

The whole territory of Rome, then very small, was also 
divided into tlirec parts, but not equal. One part was al¬ 
lotted for the service of religion, and for building temples j 
another, for the king’s revenue, and the uses of the state; 
the third and most considerable part was divided into thirty 
portions, to answer to the thirty curiie, Dionys. ii. 7* 

The people were divided into two ranks (ordines), PA¬ 
TRICIANS and PLJilBElANS; connected together as 
PATRONS and CLIENTS, Dionys. ii. 9. In after-times 
a third order was added, namely, the EQUITES. 


THE SENATE. 

1. THE INSTITUTION AND NUMBER OF THE SENATE. 

^T^HE Senate Avas instituted by Romulus, to be the per- 
petual council of the Republic, (Consilium reijmhlicce 
sempiternum.^ Cic. pro >extio, 6 o.) It consisted at fii’st only 
of 100. I’hc}^ Avere chosen frt)m among the Patricians; ac¬ 
cording to Dionysius of JdalicurnassHs, ii. 12. three were no¬ 
minated by each tribe, and three by each curia. To these 
ninety-nine Romulus himself added one, to preside in the 
senate and have the care of the city in his absence, 'rhe se¬ 
nators were called PA'l'RES, eitlicr upon account of their age, 
or their paternal care of the state ; certainly out of respect; 
Div. i. 8 . and their oflspring, PATRICII, (Qui patrem ciere 
posseuf, i. e. ingenni, LiA’. x. 8 . Dionys. ii. 8 . Festus.) After 
the Sabimes Avere assumed into the city, another hundred was 
chosen fi*om them, by the suffrages of the curiecy Dionys. ii. 47* 
But, according to Livy, there were only 100 senators at the 
death of Romulus, and their number was increased by Tullus 
Hostilius after the destruction of Alba, i. 17* & 30. Tarquinius 
Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, added 100 more, who were 
called PATRES MINORUM GENTIUM. Those created 
by Romulus, were called PATRES MAJORUM GEN¬ 
TIUM, Tacit, yinnal. xi. 25. and their posterity, Fatricii 
Majorum Gentium. This number of 300 continued, with 
small variation, to the times of Sylla, who increased it; but 
hoAV many he added is uncertain. It appears there were at 
least above 400, Cic. nd Attic, i. 14. 

In 1 |ie time of Julius Cassar, the number of senators was 
incre^ttd to 900, Dio. xliii. 47. and after his death to 1000 5 

many 
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niany woi'thless persons having been admitted into the senate 
during the civil wars. Id. lii. 42. one of whom is called by 
Cicero self-chosen (lectus ijise a sej, Phil. xiii. 13. But 
Augustus reduced the number to 600, Suet. Aug. 35. Dio. 
liv. 14. 

Such as were chosen into the senate by Brutus, after the 
cxpulskui of Tarquin the Proud, to supply the place of those 
whom that king had slain, Avere called CONSCRIPTI, L e. 
persons tvritten or enrolled together with the old senators, Avho 
alone were properly styled Patres. H ence the custom of 
summoning to the senate those wh(> were Patres^ and who 
were Conscripti; (ita appelluhant in novum senatum lecto.s, 
Biv. ii. 1.) Heifce, also, the name Patres Conscripti (sc. et) 
Avas afterwtirds usually applied to all the senators. 

2. THE CHOOSING OF SENATORS. 

PERSONS Avere chosen into the senate, {Senatuslegehatur, 
Liv. xl. 51. vel in senatum legehantur, Cic. Cluent. 47.) 
first by the kings, Liv. i. 8. xxx. 35. and after their expul¬ 
sion, by the Consuls, Liv. ii. 1. and by the military tribunes, 
Pestus in Prtcteriti Senntores ; but from the year of the city 
310, by the censors : at first only from tiie Patricians, but 
afterAvards also from the Plebeians, Liv. ii. 32. v. 12. chiefly, 
however, from the Mquites ; Avhence that order aa'RS called 
Seminariuni Senatus, Liv. xlii. 61. 

Some think that the senate Avas supplied from the annual 
magistrates, chosen by the people, all of Avhom had, of course, 
admittance into the senate ; but that their senatorial character 
Avas not esteemed complete, till they Avere enrolled by the 
censors at the next Lustrum ; at Avhich time, also, the most 
eminent pi-ivate citizens Avere added to complete the number. 
See Middleton on the Homan Senate. 

After the overthrow at the battle of Cannfe, a Dictator 
AATis created for choosing the senate, Liv. xxiii. 22. After 
the subversion of liberty, the Emperors conferred the dig¬ 
nity of a senator on whom they thought fit. Augustus 
created three men to choose the senate, and other three 
to review the ILquites, in place of the censors. Suet. Aug, 
37. 2>m. Iv. 13. 

He whose name was first entered in the censor’s books, 
Avas called PRINCEPS SENATU8, Avhich title used to be 
given to the person who of those alive had been censor first, 
(qui primus censor, ex iis qui viverent, fuisset,) but after the 
year 544, to him whom the censors thought most Avoi-thy, 
Liv, xxvii. 13. This dignity, although it conferred no com- 
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xnand or emolument, was esteemed the very highest, and was 
usually retained for life, JLiv. xxxiv. 44. xxxix. 52. It is 
called Principatus; and hence afterwards the Emperor was 
named Princej)S, which word properly denotes only rank, and 
not power. 

In choosing Senators, regard was had not only to their rank, 
but also to their age and fortune. 

The age at which one might be chosen a senator (/E'I'as 
Senatoria) is not sufficiently ascertained j although it ap¬ 
pears that there was a certain age requisite, Cic. de Lege 
Manil. 21. Tacit. Ann. xv. 28. Anciently senators seem to 
have been men advanced in years, as their name imports, 
Sallust. Cat. 6. Cic. de Sen. 6. Ovid. Past. V*. 63. Flor. i. 15. 
But in after-times the case was otherwise. It seems probable, 
however, that the age recjuired for a senator w’as not below 
thirty; from certain laws given to foreign nations, at diftercnt 
times, in imitation of the Romans, Cic. in Verr. ii. 41). 
Plin. Ep. X. 83. for there is no positive assertion on this sub¬ 
ject in the classics. 

The first civil office which gave one admission into the 
senate was the Qurcstorship, which some have imagined might 
be enjoyed at twenty-five, and conse<iuently that one might 
then be chosen a senator ; from Pion Cassius, lii. 20. Others 
think at twenty-seven, on the authority of Polybius, vi. 1/. 
who says, that the Romans were obliged to serve ten years in 
the army, before they could pretend to any civil magistracy ; 
and as the military age Avas seventeen, of consetjuence that 
one might be made qiuestor at twenty-seven. But fcAv ob¬ 
tained that office so early^; and Cicero, who often boasts that 
lie had acquired all the honours of the city, without a re¬ 
pulse in any, and each in his proper year (suo anno), or as 
soon as he could pretend to it by'’ law, had passed his thirtieth 
year before he obtained the qufestorship, which he adminis¬ 
tered the year following in Sicily. So that the usual age of 
enjoying the quaistorship, (cctns qiurstoria,) and of course of 
being chosen a senator, in the time of Cicero, seems to have 
been thirty-one. 

But although a person had enjoy'^ed the quaestorship, he did 
not on that account become a senator, unless he was chosen 
into that order by the censors, Gell. iii. 18. But he had 
ever after the right of coming into the senate, and of giving 
his opinion on any question, Cic. in Fi-rr. v. 14. Ep. ad Earn. 
ii. 7- About this, however, writers are not agreed. It is at 
least certain, that there were some offices which gave per¬ 
sons a legal title to be chosen into the senate, (unde in senatuni 
icgi deberent,) Liv. xxii. 49. Hence, perhaps, the sena- 
tof’S are sometimes said to have been chosen by the people, 

(lecti 
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flecti Jmssu populi,) lAv. iv. 4. Cic. pro Sext. 65. And 
Cicero often in his orations declares, that he owed his seat in 
the senate, as well as his other honours, to the favour of the 
people, post red. in Senat. 1. He asserts the same thing in 
general terms, in f 'err. iv. 11. pro Cluent. 56. 

Persons also procured admission into the senate by military 
service, Senatdriurn per niilitiam auspicahantur gradunif 
JSenec. Hp. 47. So Liv. xxiii. 23. 

When Sylla, after the destruction occasioned by his civil 
wars and proscriptions, thought proper to admit into the 
senate about 300 Mquites, lie allowed the people to give their 
vote concerning each of them in an assembly by tribes, Appian, 
de hell. civ. vi. 413. But Dionysius says, that Sylla supplied 
the senate with any persons that occurred to him, v. 77* and 
probably admitted some of the lowest rank, Dio. xl. 63. 

The 'h'lmuen of Jupiter had a seat in tlie senate, in right of 
his office, Liv. xxvii. 8. a privilege which none of the other 
priests enjoyed, Cic. Alt. iv. 2. 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators, after they as¬ 
sumed the manh/ goivn, the of wearing the latus clavusy 

and of being present at the debates of the senate, that thus they 
might become the sooner acquainted with public affairs, fquo 
celerihs reipnhlicce assucscerenty) Suet. Aug. 38. They also 
had the jirivilcge of wearing the crescent on their shoes, Slat. 
Spiv. V. 2. 28. 

No one could be chosen into the senate who had exercised 
a low trade, or whose father had been a slave (liber lino 
nalus^ Horat. Sat. i. 6. 21. and 44.): but this was not always 
observed. Appius Claudius Ciecus lirst disgraced (inquinavU 
vcl deformavit) the senate, liy electing into it the sons of 
freedmen (lihertinorum Jiliis lectis,) Liv. ix. 29. 46. or the 
grandsons, according to Suetonius, who says, that Uhertim, in 
the time of Appius, did not denote those who 'were freed, but 
their progeny (ingamos ex his procreates)^ Suet. Claud. 24. 
a distinction which no wliere occurs in the classics. Sex. Aur. 
Victor calls those chosen by Appius Libkiitim ; devir.illust, 
34. But nobody reganled that election, whatever it was, as 
valid, Liv. ix. 46. and the next consuls called the senate in the 
order of the roll, which had been in use before the censorship 
of Appius, Ibid. 30. It appears, however, that freedmen 
wore admitted into tin; senate, at least towards the end of the 
republic. For Dion Cassius, speaking of the censorship of 
Appius Claudius, and Piso, the fathei*-in-law of Cfesai*, A. U. 
704, says that Appius excluded not only all freedmen 
(f'lircXcvOepot,) but also many noblemen, and among the rest 
Sallust, the historian, xl. (>3. for having been engaged in 
an intrigue with Fausta, the daughter of Sylla and wife of 

« 3 Milo, 
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Milo, (a quo dejirefiensus', virffis catsus erat;) Cell. Xyii. IS. 
Serv. ill Virg. jJLii. vi. 612. Acron. in Horat. Sat. i. 2. 41. 
Ciesar admitted into the senate not only his officers, Dio. xlii. 
51. but even his mercenary soldiers. Id. xliii. 20. xlviii. 22. 
lii. 25. and 42. all of whom Augustus removed. Ibid, at 
which time he w^as so apprehensive of dangei*, that when he 
presided in the senate, he always wore a coat of mail under his 
robe, and a sword, with ten of the stoutest of his senatoi'ian 
friends standing round his chair, Suet. 35. 

In the year of Rome .535, a law was made that no se¬ 
nator, or father of a senator, should keep a bark above the 
burden of 300 ainjdio'rce^ or eight tons; for this was reckoned 
sufficient to carry their grain from their farms, and it seemed 
below a senator to reap advantage by merchandise, I>iv. xxi. 
6 JI. Cic. in Verr. v. 18. 

Anciently no regard seems to have been paid to the for¬ 
tune (census) of a senator, Dlin. xiv. 1. and when it was 
first fixed docs not appear. But in the flourishing state of 
the republic, as we learn from Suetonius, it behoved every 
senator to liave at least eight hundred sestertia, or 800,000 
.sestertii, which are computed to amount to between .si> and 
.seven thousand pounds slerling; not annually, but for their 
whole fortune. Augustus raised it to 1200 sestertia, and 
supplied the deficiency to those who had not that sum. Suet. 
u4}ig. 41. Cicero also mentions a certain fortune as requisite 
in a senator, Him. xiii. 5. 

Bvcry lustrum, i. e. at the end of eveiy fifth year, the se¬ 
nate was reviewed by one of the censors; and if any one by 
his behaviour had rendered himself unworthy of that high 
rank, or had sunk his fortune below that of a senator, his 
name was passed over by the censor in reading the roll of se¬ 
nators ; and thus he was held to be excluded from the senate 
(motas e senatu). 

But this, though disgraceful, did not render persons infa¬ 
mous, as when they were condemned at a trial; for the igno¬ 
miny^ might be removed by the next censors, or they might 
obtain offices which again procured them admittance into 
the senate, Cic. pro Cluent. 42. as was the case with C. An¬ 
tonins, who was consul with Cicero; and with P. Bentulus, 
who was praitor at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy, Dio. 
xxxviii. 30. Thus also Sallust the historian, that he might 
recover his senatorian dignity, was made Pnetor by Caesar, 
Dio. xliii. 52. and afterwards governor of Numidia, where he 
did not act us he wrote, (owic c/jLifirfamo Tit> tovs Xo'yoi'S.) 

Id. xliii. 9. but by rapacity and extortion accumulated a great 
fortune, which he left to his grand-nephew. Tacit, Annul, iii. 
30. Ilorat, Od. ii. 2, 


This 
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Thi» indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as supernu¬ 
merary members, without a formal election, was first granted 
to magistrates by tlie censors, A. U. 693. Dio. xxxvii. 46. 

There was a list of the senators, (aliium sI':natorium, 
\r.uKWfiu vel avw^fta^ri povXcvrivu,) where all their names were 
Avritten, which, by the appointment of Augustus, used to be 
annually pasted up in the senate-house, JJio. Iv. 3. et Frag- 
ment. 13/. and the name of any senator who had been con¬ 
demned Ijy a judicial senttuice, avus erased from it. Tacit, 
^InnuL iv. 42. 

3. THE BADGES AND PRIVILEGES OF SENATORS. 

THE Badges (msignln) of senators Avere, 1. The 
cimmsy or Tunica laticlainay i. e. a tunic or Avaistcoat Avith 
an oblong broad stripe of pm-ple, like a ribbon, seAA’'ed to it on 
the fore part. It was broad to distinguish it from that of the 
Ecpiites, Avho Avore a narrow one. 2. Black buskins reaching 
to the middle of the leg, Ilorat. Sat. i. 6. 28. with the 
letter C in silver on the top of the foot, ,7uv. vii. 192. Hence 
calceos rnutarcy tp become a senator, Cic. Phil. xiii. 13. 3. A 

particular place at the public spectacles, called Orchestra, 
next the stage in the theatre, and next the arena in the 
amphitheatre, Cic. Cluent. 47. 

This was first granted them by P. Cornelius Scipio, the 
elder, in his consulship, A. U. 558. X/p. xxxiv. .54. Hence 
Orchestra is put for the senate itself, ,Tuvenal. iii. l/Z- 

In the games of the circus, the senators sat promiscuously 
with the other citizens, till the Emperor Claudius assigned 
them pecjiliar seats there also. Suet. Claud. 21. Dio. lx. 7- 

On solemn festivals, aa’Iicii sacrifices Avere offered to Jupi¬ 
ter by the magistrates, (in epulo ,ToviSy a-cI in ewna Diali,) the 
senators had the sole right of feasting publicly in the Capitol, 
Gell. xii. 8. Dio. xlviii. .52. drest in tlieir senatorian robes, 
and such as Avere proper to the offices which they had borne in 
the city, Cic. Phil. ii. 43. Senec. contr. i. 18. When Augustus 
reduced the number of the senate, he reserved to those who 
Avere excluded, the badge of their dress, and the privilege 
of sitting in the Orchestra, and of coming to these public enter¬ 
tainments, (public^ epulandi jus ;) Suet. Aug. 35. 

4. THE ASSEMBLING OF THE SENATE, AND THE TIME AND 

PLACE OF ITS MEETING. - 

THE senate was assembled (convocabatur vel cogebatur) 
at first by the Idngs, Liv. i. 48. after the expulsion of Tar- 

B 4 quin. 
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quin, usually by the consuls, and in their absence by the prae¬ 
tors, C^c. Kp. Fara. x. 12. 28. also by the dictator, master 
of horse, Liv, viii. 33. decemviri, military tribunes, interrex, 
prefect of the city, L,iv. iii. 9. & 29. A. GelL xiv. 7* and by 
the tribunes of the commons, who could summon the senate 
althoujSfh the consuls were present, and even a£cainst their 
will; Cic. Ep. Earn. x. 28. xi. 6. dc Orat. iii. I. Gell. xiv. 8. 
The Emperors did not preside in the senate unless when in¬ 
vested with consular authority, (Princeps j^revsidehat; erat 
enirn consul;) Plin.Ep.ii.il. Paneg. 76* 

3'he senators were summoned (arcessehantnr, citahantur, 
vocahuntur, in senatum vocabantiir, 8$c.) anciently by a pub¬ 
lic officer named VIATOR, because he called the senators 
from the country j Cic. dc Sen. 16. or by a public crier, when 
anj'- thing had happened about which the senators were to be 
consulted hastily, and without delay, Liv. iii. 38. but in later 
times by an EDICT, appointing the time and place, and 
published several days before, Cic. Phil. iii. 8. not only at 
Kfune, but sometimes also in the other cities of Italy, Cic. nd 
Alt. ix. 17- The cause of assembling it used also to be added, 

tXIM.SULTAXDUM SUPER RE MAGNA ET ATROCJ, Pacit. 

Annul, ii. 28. Edicere senatum in proxhnum diem ; PZdicerc 
zit senutus adesset, ^c. Cic. et Liv. passim. 

If any senator refused or neglected to attend, he was pu¬ 
nished by a fine and distraining his goods, (mulctd et pigno- 
r is cap Hone ;) unless he had a just excuse, Liv. in. dS. Cic. 
Phil. i. b. Pliu. Ep. iv. 29. 'l'’he fine was imposed by him 
who held the senate, and pledges were taken till it was paid. 
Eut after sixty or sixty-five years of age, senators might at¬ 
tend or not as they pleased, Senec. de lirev. Vitcc,*!^. Con- 
trot'. i. 8. Plin. Ep. iv. 23. 

The.senate could not be held but in a temple, that is, 
in a place consecrated by the augurs, Gell. xiv. 7- that thus 
their deliberations might be rendered more solemn, Cic. 
JJom. 51. 

Anciently there were but three places where the senate 
used to be held (Curicc v. Senactila); two within the city, 
and the temple of Bcllona without it, Festus. Afterwards there 
were more places, as the temples of Jupiter Stator, Apollo, 
Mars, Fiilcan, Pellus; of Virtue, Faith, Concord, 8^c. Also 
the Curia Hostilia, Julia, Octatna, and Pompeia; which 
last was shut up after the death of Ciesar, because he was 
slain in it. Suet. Jill. 88 . These Curue were consecrated as 
temples by the augurs, but not to any particular deity. 
When Hannibal led his army to Rome, the senate was held 
in the camp of Flaccus, the Proconsixl, betwixt the Porta 
Collina and Esquilind, Liv. xxvi, 10. 


When 
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When a report was brought that an ox h^d spoken, a 
thing frequently mentioned in ancient authors, the senate 
was held under the open air, Plin. Hist. JVat. viii. 45. 

On two special occasions the senate was always held with¬ 
out tlie city, in the temple of liellona or of Apollo; for the 
reception of foreign ambassadors, especially of those who 
came from enemies, whom they did not clioose to admit 
into the city; and to give audience (chin scuatiis clafus esf) 
to tlieir own generals, who were never allowed to come 
within the walls while in actual command, Piv. iii. 63. 
xxxi. 47 . xxxiii. 22. 24. xxxiv. 43. xxxvi. 39. xlii. 36. 
Settee. Jienef. v. 1.5. 

The senate met (cotwettiehtf t) at stated times, on the ka¬ 
lends, nones, and ides of every month; unless when the 
comitia were held. For on those days (iliehns cotiiituflihiis) 
it was not lawful to hold a Senate, €ic. ad Prat. ii. 2. ad Pant. 
i. 4. nor on unlucky days (diehus nefastis v. atrls), unless in 
dangerous conjunctures. Id. viii. 8. Hi', xxxviii. 53. xxxix. 
39. in which case the senate might postpone the coinitia; 
Ibid. & Cic. Mur. 25. 

An ordinary meeting of the senate was called Senatus LF- 
GiTIMlJS, Suet. yiug. 35. If an extraordinary senate was 
given to ambassadors or others for any’' reason w'hatcver, it 
used to be called INDICTLJS or EDICTIJS, and then the 
senators were usually summoiu'd by an edict, whereby an¬ 
ciently those W'ere ordered to attend who were PATRES, 
and who were CONSCRIPTI, L,iv. ii. 1. but afterwards, 
“ those who were senators, and who had a right to deliver 

their opinion in the senate.” (Qui sexatouks, uuiuustaun 

IN SENATU SKN'I'KNTIAM DTCEHK J.lCiiRKT, l)T AUKSSENT; 

and sometimes, IJt aokssent fukqukntes, .\i) vm. Cai.. 
Dec EMini. &c. Cie. et JJv. passim.) 

No deci'ec of the senate could be made unless there "was 
acjuorum, (nisi senatorum numerus legifimiis adesset.J What 
that was is uncertain. Rt'foi'e the times of Sulla, it seems 
to have been 100, Piv. xxxix. 18. Under Augustus it was 
400, which, however, that Emperor altered, JJio. liv. 35. 
Iv. 3. If any one wanted to hinder a decree from being 
passed, and suspected there was not a quorum, he said to the 
magistrate pi-esiding, Numera sknatum. Count the senate, 
Cir. Pp. Pam. viii. 11. Pestus in nitmera. 

Augustus enacted, that an ordinaiy meeting of the senate 
shoulcl not be lield oftener than twice a month, on the Kalends 
and Ides ; and in the months of September and October, that 
only a certain number chosen by lot should attend. Suet. Hag. 
3.5. This regulation was made under pretext of easing the 
senators, but in reality'^ with a view to diminish their autho- 
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rity, by givinjg them less frequent opportunities of exercising 
it. Augustus chose a council for himself every six months, 
(cousilia scmestria sortiri^) to consider before-hand what 
things should be laid before a full house, (ad frequentern 
setmtum,) Ibid. 

Tlie senate met always of course on the first of January, 
for the inauguration of the new consuls, who entered into 
their office on that day, and then usually there was a crowded 
house. 

He who had the fasces presided, and consulted the fathers, 
first, about what pertained to religion (de rebus divinis)^ 
about sacrificing to the gods, expiating prodigies, celebrating 
games, inspecting the books of the Sibyls, &c. Liv. viii. 8. 
next, about human affairs, namely, the raising of armies, the 
management of wars, the prf)vinccs, &c. The consuls were 
tlien said to consult the senate about the republic in general, 
(</e republica indefinite,) and not about particular things, {de 
rebus shtgiiUs finite, ^4ul. Gell. xiv. 70 The same was the 
case ill dangerous junctures, when the senate was consulted 
about the safety of the i*epublic (de swnmn republica, v. iota), 
Cic. passim. 

The month of February was commonly devoted to hear 
embassies and the demands of the provinces, Cic, ad Fratr. 
ii. 3. 12. ad Fam. i, 4. yJscon. in Ferr. i. 35. 


5. THK MANNER OF HOLDING AND CONSULTING THE SENATE. 

THE magistrate, who was to hold the senate, offered a 
sacrifice, and took the auspices, before he entered the 
senate-house, Plin. Pan. 7f>* Cell. xiv. 7* If the auspices 
were not favourable, or not rightly taken, the business was 
deferred to another day, Cic. Fpist. x. 12. 

Augustus ordered that each senator, before he took his 
seat, should pay his devotions, with an offering of frankin¬ 
cense and wine, at the altar of that god in whose temple the 
senate were assembled, that thus they might discharge their 
duty the more religiously. Suet. Aug. 35. 

When the consuls entered the senate-house, the senators 
commonly rose up to do them honour, Cic. Pis. 12. 

The senate was consulted about every thing pertaining to 
the administration of the state, except the creation of ma¬ 
gistrates, the passing of laws, and the determination of war 
and peace; all which properly belonged to the whole Roman 
people, IHonys. ii. 14. 

The senate could not determine about the rights of Roman 
citizen^'without the order of the people, Liv, xxvi. 33. 

When 
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lA^hen a full house was assembled, the magistrate presiding, 
whether consul or prfctor, &c. laid the business before them 
in a set form; Quod bonum, faustum, felix, kortuna- 

TUM SIT ; REFERIMUS AD VOS, PaTRES CoNSCRTPTI. Then, 
the senators were asked their opinion in this form ; Die Si». 
PosTHUMi, auiD CENSES ? Liv . i. 32. ix. 8. or Quid fieri 
placet ; Quid tibi videtur ? 

In asking the opinions of the senators, the same order was 
not always observed; but usually the prinveps seuatds was 
first desired to deliver his opinion, unless where they were 
consuls elect, who were always asked first, Sail. Cat. 50. 
Cic. Phil. V. 13. Pam. viii. 4. and then the rest of the sena¬ 
tors according to their dignity, Consulares, Proilorii, JP/dilUn^ 
Prihunitii, et Qufcstorii, which is also thought to have been 
their order in sitting, Cic. Phil. 13. The benches on which 
tlie senators sat (suhsellia), Cic. Cat. i. 7* were probably of 
a long form, Cic. P\tm.. iii. 9. as that mentioned by Juvenal 
(longa cathedra) f ix. 52. and distinct from one another, each 
fit to hold all the senators of a particular description; some 
of them shorter, as those of the tribunes, which seem to have 
held only a single person. Suet. Cl. 23. The consuls sat in 
the most distinguished place, on their curule chairs, Cic. Ibid. 
iS Cat. iv. 1. 

As the consuls elect were first asked their opinion, so the 
prietors, tribunes, &c. elect, seem to have had the same pre¬ 
ference before the rest of their order, Cic. ad uitt. xW.'2\ . 
in Perr. v. 14. lie who held the senate might ask first any 
one of the same order he thought proper, which he did from 
respect or friendship, Cic. post redit. in Senat. 7- Liv. v. 20. 
Gell. iv. 10. xiv. 7* Senators were sometimes asked their 
opinions by private persons; (multi rogabantnr, utque idip- 
sum constilihus invitis ;) Cic. Fam. i. 2. 

The consuls used to retain through the whole year the 
same oriler which tlicy had observed in the beginning of their 
office. Suet. Jul. 21. But in later times, especially under 
the Dmperors, they were asked in what order the magistrate 
who jiresided thought proper, Cic. Att. 1. 13. Plin. Ep.\^. 
13. When they were all asked their opinions, they were 
said jterrogari.^ Liv. xxix. 18. Plin. Pan. 60. and the senate 
to be regularly consulted or the affair to be deliberated about, 
(ordine consuli,) Liv. ii. 28. and 29. Augustus observed no 
certain rule in asking the opinions of the senators, that thereby 
they might be rendered the more attentive. Suet. 35. 

Nothing could be laid before the senate against the will of 
the consuls, unless by the tribunes of the people, who might 
also give their negative (morarn facere) against any decree, 

by 
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by the solemn word VETO; which was called interceding 
(intercedere). This might also be done by all who had an 
equal or greater authority than the magistrate presiding, 
Ctc. Lcgg. iii. 3. Gell. xiv. If J^y person interceded, 
the sentence of the senate was called SENATUS AUCTO- 
RITAS, their judgment or opinion, JLiv. iv. 57* Cic. Farn. 
i. 2. viii. 8. and not senatus consultum or decretum, their com¬ 
mand. So likewise it was named, if the senate was held at an 
improper time or place (alieno tempore aut loco) ; or if all the 
formalities (solemnia) were not observed, Dio. Iv. 3.; in which 
case the matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards 
confirmed by a formal decree of the senate, Cic. F 21 . Fam. x. 12. 
But when no mention is made of intercession or informality, 
..duetoritas senatus is the same Avith Constiltum, Cic. Lcgg. ii. 
15. Tliey are sometimes also joined ; thus, Senatiis consulti 
auctoritasy which was the usual inscription of the decrees of the 
senate, and marked with these initial letters, S. C. A. Cic. 

The senators delivered their opinion (sententiam dicchant) 
standing : Whence one was said to bo raised (excitari), Avhen 
he was ordered to give his opinion, Liv. ix.8. Cic. ad ^dttic. 
i. 13. But when they only assented to the opinion of air- 
othei’, (verho assentiehantiir,) they continued sitting, Cic. 
Fam. V. 2. Flin. Fan. 76. The principal senators might like-, 
wise give their opinion about any other thing, besides what 
was proposed, which they thought of advantage to the state, 
and i*equire that the consul Avould lay it before the senate ; 
which Tacitus calls, Fgredi rclationern. They were then said 
CENSERE referendum dc aliqua rcy Sail. Cat. 50. Plin. Ep. 
vi. 5. or Itelationem postularcy 'J''acit. Ann. xiii. 40. For no 
private senator, not even the consul-elect, was allowed to pro¬ 
pose to the senate any question himself, Cic. pro Dom. '27. 
Sometimes the whole house called out for a particular mo¬ 
tion, Sail. Cat. 48. And if the consul hesitated or refused, 
which he did by saying, Sk coNsuxiiiiAUK vellk, the other 
magistrates, who had the right of holding the senate, might 
do it, even against his Avill, particularly the tribunes of the 
people, Cic. qtro Deg. JSIanil. 19. Sext. 30. Fpist. Fam. 
X. 16. Hence Augustus was, by a decree of the senate, in¬ 
vested with the power of tribune for life, that he might lay 
any one thing he pleased before the senate every meeting, 
although he was not consul, Dio. liii. 32. And the succeed¬ 
ing Emperors, obtained from the senate the right of laying be¬ 
fore them one, two, or more things at the same meeting ; Avhich 
Was called jrrimccy secundccy tertiw, quartccy ct quintcc 
relationis. Vopisc. et Capitol. In those times the senator who 
gave his opinion first, Avas cvX\.ed.Frimce sentential senatoryVoid. 

It Avas not lawful for the consuls to interrupt those that 

spoke. 
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spoke, although they introduced in their speech many things 
foreign to the subject; which they sometimes did, that they 
might waste the day in speaking, {iixt diem dicendo eximerentycon-^ 
sumerent v. tollerent,) Cic. Verr. 2. 39. For no new reference 
could he made after the tenth hour, i. c. four o’clock afternoon 
according to our manner of reckoning, Senec. de Tranquill. An» 
c. ult. nor a deci*ee passed after sunset, A. Cell. xiv. 7 * 

Hence Cicero, in blaming the decrees of Antony, calls 
them SCta Vespertina, Phil. iii. 10. We read however, 
of the senate’s being assembled at midnight, upon the arrival 
of an express from one of the consuls, Sp. Furius, that he 
was besieged by the ^qui and Volsci, A. U. 290, Uiom/s. 
ix. 63. so iii. 26. and of a person haranguing till it was so 
kite that lights were called for (node illatis liicet^tis)^ Pliu. 
Ep. iv. 9. 

Tliosc who grossly abused this right of speaking without 
interruption, were sometimes forced to give over speaking 
{perorare) by the noise and clamoxir of the other senators, Cic. 
ad Alt. iv. 2. Sometimes magistrates, when they made a dis- 
agreeaBle motion, were silenced in this manner. Thus, Caeptum 
estreferri deinducendo SCto, i. e. delendovel expungendo; ah 
Omni aenatu reclamntum cst, Cic. pro Dorn. 4. Ejus oratio- 
nivchementer ah omnibus reclamatum est. Id. Fain. i. 2. So 
when a senator threw out abusive language against any one, 
as Catiline did against Cicero and others, the whole senate 
baM'led out against him {phstrepere omnes). Sail. Cat. 31; 

This used also to happen under the Emperors. ''Ilius 
Pliny, speaking of himself, after tlic death of Domitian, says, 
Finio. Jncipit respondere Ve)ento ; nemo patitur; ohturhatury 
ohstrepitur; adeh quidem ut diceret-, Rogo, Patues C. nk 

ME COGATIS IMPLORAUE AUXII.IUM TrIBUNORUM. Ft sfU- 

tim JSIurena trihnnusy Permitto tibi, vir ceauissime, Vk- 
.i KNTO, DicERE. Tuuc quoqiic reclamatury Ep. ix. 13. The 
title of Clarissimus was at this time given to all the sena¬ 
tors, but formerly only to the leading men. 

Sometimes the speeches of senators were received with 
shouts of applause; thus, Consiirgenti ad censendum accla- 
matum est, quod solet residentibus-, Plin, Ep. iv. 9. And the most 
extravagant expressions of approbation wei’c bestowed on the 
speakers: ferequisqnum insenatufnity qiiinon mecomqjlec- 

teretur, exoscularetury ccrtulimque laude cumularetyld.ix.. 13. 

The consul, or presiding magistrate, seems to have exer¬ 
cised different • powers in the senate at different times, Cic. 
Orat. iii. 1. When Cato one day, to prevent a decree from 
being passed, attempted to waste the day in speaking, Cuisar, 
then consul, ordered him to be led to prison, whereupon the 
house rose to follow him, which made Ceesar recall his order, 
Cell. iv. 10. 

If 
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If any one in delivering his opinion had included several 
distinct articles, some of which might be approvctl and 
others rejected, it was usual to require that the opinion might 
be divided, and that each particular might be proposed apart; 
and therefore any senator might say, I>ivide, Cic. yarn, i. 2. 
Senec. Ep. 21. Ascon. in Cic. Mil. 0. 

In matters of very great importance, the senators some¬ 
times delivered their opinions \ipon oath {jHrati)y Eiv. xxvi. 

XXX. 40. xlii. 21. 7\uif. Annal. iv. 21. 

Several different questions might be rt'fcrred to the senate 
by different magistrates in the same meeting, Cic. Phil. vii. 1. 
Eiv. XXX. 21. 

When any magistrate made a motion, he was said Vjcuha 
faceue; refkrre vel deferre aj) senatuivi, or Consm- 
EERE SENATUM DK Al.IQlJA RE, Cic. 7)1 Pis, Kl. ; and the 
senators, if they approved of it, reeationem accipere, 
Eiv. ii. 39. 

•When different o[)inions tverc delivered, t))«.‘ senators ex¬ 
pressed their assent, some to one and some to anothey, \ ari- 
ously, by their looks, by nodding with their heads, by 
stretching out their hands, tkc. Tacit. Hist. iv. 4. 

The senators who spoke usually addressed themselves to the 
whole house, by the title of Pa-i res Conscripti, Cic. ct Liv. 
pnssini: sometimes to the consid or person who presided, 
Cic. Phil. viii. 1. sometimes to both, X/n. vi. IT). They 
commonly concluded their speeches in a. certain form : Qua¬ 
rk ego ITA CENSEO ; or PuACE'l' IGI I'UR, &c. Sdllifst. Cat. 
li. 52. Quoi> C. Paksa verba ffa i-r i>k—3>e ea lu-: ita 
C ENSEO ; or QujE cum i i a sin'j'; or Qu \s on res, i-i a 
c;enseo, Cic. Phil. hi. 15. v. 4. ix. 7- Sometimes they uscal 
to read their opinion (c/c scripto dicere), Cic. Fam. x. 13. 
and a decree* of the senate was made acccjrding to it, (m sen- 
tentiani nlictijn,^, vel ita at ille ccnschnt). 

When a senator did not give an entire assent to the opi¬ 
nion of any one, but thought that something should be added, 
he said, Skrvm.io Assi7.N'rioR, et hoc, ampmus cknseo ; 
Cic. Phil. xiii. 21. winch Avas called addei'C scntenticc, vel in 
sententia)))^ Sail. Cat. 51. 


6. THE manner of making a dec ree of the senate. 

WUKN several different opinions had been offered, and 
each supported by a number of senators, the c*onsul or 
magistrate presiding might first put to the i-ote which opi¬ 
nion he pleased, {soiteiitiarn j)Tima7)i j)ronunciare, nt in earn 
discessioJicret;) Cic. Ep. Fain. i. 2. x. 12. or suppress alto¬ 
gether 
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gether (^egare se pronunciaturum,) what he disapproved. Civs, 
dc hell. Civili, i. 1. And herein consisted the chief power 
of the consul in the senate. But even this was sometimes 
contested by the tribunes, {ante se oportere disccssioncm facere, 
ijuam. consuleSf) Cic. Fam. i. 2. 

A decree of the senate was made by a sepai'ation {per dis- 
vessioneni) of the senators to ditt'erent parts of the house. He 
who presided said, “ Bet those who are of such an opinion 
“ pass over to that side; those wlio think ditfercntly, to this.” 

(Qui HOC CENSETIS, II.I.UC TRANSITE. Qui AIJA OMNIA, 
IN HANC PARTEM.) Ilciice Ivcpedihus hi sententiani alicajus, 
to agree to any one’s opinion ; and Tiisv.cdere v. transire in 
alia omnia, for Contrarium sentire, Plin. Ep. viii. 14. P'rc- 
qiicntes ierunt in alia omnia, a great majority went into tlie 
contrary opinion, Cic. 1^'am. i. 2. F’reqnens seuatus in alia 
omnia iit. Id. viii. 13. discessit, x. 12. The phrase Qm ai.ia 
OMNIA, was used instead of Qni non censictis, sc. hoc, 
from a motive of superstition {orninis causa), Festus. 'j 

Those senators who only voted, but did not speak, or, as 
some say, who had the right of voting but not of speaking, 
were called PEDARIl, F'eslus. A. Gelt. iii. IH. Cic. ad Alt. i. 
IP, 20, because they signified their opinion by their feet, and 
not by their tongues : Or, according to others, because not 
having borne a curule magistracy, tJiey W'ent to the senate on 
foot, A. Cell. ibid. But, according to Pliny, anciently all 
the senators went to the senate on foot; and the privilege 
of being carried thither in a chariot was never granted to 
any one but Metellus, who had lost his sight in rescuing the 
Palladium, or image of Pallas, from the temple of Vesta 
when in flames. Hist. JVat. vii. 43. s. 45. 

lie who had first proposed the opinion, {qui sententiam sc- 
natui 2 trcestitisset, Cic. in Pis. 32.) or who had been the prin¬ 
cipal speaker in favour of it, the consul, or whoever it was, 
(PRINCEPS vel ACCTOR iSententuv, Ovid. Pont. ii. 3. 31.) 
passed over first, and those who agreed w ith him followed, 
Plin. Ppist. ii. 11. Those w4io differed went to a different part 
of the house; and into whatever j)iH*t most of the Senators 
w^ent, the Consul said of it, “ This seems to be the majo¬ 
rity,” (ILec pars MAJOR viiJETUR.) Then a decree of the 
Senate W'^as made according to their opinion, Plin. JCp. ii. 12. 
and the names of those who had been most keen for the 
decree, were usually prefixed to it, which were called AUC- 
TORITATES perscriidcc vel pncscripta:, Cic. Orat. iii. 2. 
because they staid to see the deci-ee made out, {scribendo 
adfuerunt, i. e. Senatus consulti conficiendi testes erant.) Srna- 
tus consultum ed perscriptionc cst, of that form, to that oflect 
Cic. Pam. v. 2. 


Anciently 
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Anciently the letter T was subscribed, if the Tribunes did 
not give their negative j for at first the tribunes were not 
admitted into the Senate, but sat before the Senate-house on 
benches, till the decrees of the Senate were brought to them 
for their approbation or rejection, Vttl. 3Iax. ii. 7- This, 
however, was the case only for a very short time; for 
A. U. 310, we find Canuleius, one of their number, speaking 
in the Senate, L/iv. iv. 1. and Dionysius says they were ad¬ 
mitted soon after their institution, vii. 49. 

When a decree of the senate was made, without any 
opinions being asked or given, the fathers were said Pedihus 
ferre sententiam ; and the decree w'as called SENATUS CON- 
SULTUM 1»ER DISCESSIONEM, A. Gel/, xiv. 7. Cic. 
Phil. iii. 9. Suet. Tib. 31. But when the opinions of the 
senators were asked, it was simply called SENATES CON- 
SULTUM, Oic. in Pis. 8. Although it was then also made 
]ier discessioneni; and if the senate w^as unanimous, the dis~ 

f e.s.<iio was said to be made sinenltd 7HtrietalCy Cic. pro. Sext.34. 
f the contrary, in nia^nd rnirietnic senlenliarn/n. Id. 

In decreeing .a supplication to any gemu’al, the opinions of 
the senators were always asketl ; hence Cicero blames Antony 
for omitting this, in the case of Eepidus, Phil. iii. 9. Before 
the vote was put, {nnte disccssionemfavtain,) and w'hilc the de¬ 
bate was going on, the members used to take their seats near 
that member whose opinion they approved, Plin. Ep. viii. 14. 
and the opinion of him wdio was joined by the greatest num¬ 
ber, was called SENTENTIA maxime fkequens. Id. ii. 11. 

Sometimes the Consul brought from home in writing the 
decree wdiich he washed to be passed, and the senate readily 
agreed to it, Cic. Phil. i. 1. 

When secrecy was necessary, the clei*ks and other attend¬ 
ants were not admitted) but what passed was wa'ittcn out 
by some of the senators, Cic. pro Snll. 14. A decree made 
in this manner was called Tacitum, Cupitolin. Gordian. 12. 
Some think the Senatores Pedarii were then likewise ex¬ 
cluded, from Valer. Max. ii. 2. 

Julius Cfcsar, wlien consul, appointed that what was done 
in the senate (Diukna Acta) should be published, iSnet. 
»Tul. 20. w'hich also seems to have been done formerly, Cic. 
pro Sail. 14. But this was prohibited by Augustus, Suet. 
Aug. 36. An accoiint of their proceedings, however, w'as 
alw'ays made out; and under the succeeding Emperors we 
find some senator chosen for this purpose, {Actis vel com- 
mentariis iSenattis conficiendis,) 4'acit. Ann. v. 4. 

Public registers (ACTA, i. e. tabul<c\c\ commentarii) were 
also kept of what was done in the assemblies of the people, 
and courts of justice j also of births and funerals, of marriages 

and 
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and divorces, &c. which served as a fund of information for 
historians; hence Diurna Urbis Acta, Tacit. Annal. xiii. 
31. Acta Popuei, Suet. Jul. 20. Acta Publica, Tacit. 
Ann. xii. 24. Suet. Tib. v. Plin. Ep. vii. 33. Urbana, Id. 
ix. 15. usually called by the simple name Acta, Cic. Fam. 
xii. 8. Plin. vii. 54. 

SENATUS CONSULTUM and DECRETUM are used 
promiscuously to denote what the senate deci-eed; Cic. lAv. et 
Sallust, passim. So Consulta et Decreta patrum, Horat. 
Rut they were also distinguished as a genus and species, decre- 
lu.ni being sometimes put for a part of the SCtum, as when 
a province, an honour, or a supplication was decreed to any 
one, Festus. Decrctnm is likewise applied to others besides 
the senate; as Decreta Consulurn, Augurum, Pontificum, 
Decurionum, Cansaris, Principis, Audicis, &c. so likewise 
but more rarely; as, Co7isulta SajAcntizniytlxe maxims 
or opinions, Cic. de Legg. i. 24. determinations. 

Sit. iv. 35. Gracchi, Id. vii. 34. 

In writing a decree of the senate, the time and place were 
put first, then the names of those who w^ei'e present at the 
engrossing of it; after that the motion, with the name of the 
magistrate who proposed it; to all which Avas subjoined what 
the senate decreed. Thus, Sknatus Consult! Auctoritas, 
Pridie Kal. Octob. in Apollinis, Scribendo ad- 

EiTKRUNT, L. Domitius, &c. Quol) M. Marcellus Cos. 

VERBA FliCIT DE l*RO\TNCIlS CoNSULARIBUS, DE EA RE ITA 
cKNsuiT, V. CENSUERUNT, UTi, &c. Cic. Fp. Fam. vhi. 8. 

Hence we read. He ea re Sena’I'us consultus ita cen- 
suiT, decrkvit; also Pi.aceue Senatui ; Senatum velle 

ET CENSERE ; SeNATUM EXISTIMARE, ARBITRARI, ET 

judicare ; ViDERi Senatui, Cic. Liu. Sail. &c. 

If the tribunes interposed, it was thus marked at the end ; 
Huic Senates Consulto intercesstt C. Coelius, C. Pansa, 
Trie. Pleb. Cic. Ibid. Sometimes the tribunes did not 
actually interpose, but required some time to consider of it, 
and thus the matter was delayed, Cic. pro Sext. 34. 

When the senate ordered any thing to be done, these words 
were commonly added, PRIMO QUOQUE TEMPORE, as 
soon as possible. When they praised the actions of any 
persons, they decreed, Eos recte, atque ordine VIHERI 
EEcissE, Liv. passim. If the contrary, Eos contra rem- 
publicam FEcissE VIDERI, Id. 

Orders were given to the consuls, (Negotium datum est 
Consulibus,) not in an absolute manner, but With some excep¬ 
tion ; Si VIPERETUR, SI E REPUBLICA ESSE DUCERENT, LlV . 

Quod commodo REiPUBLiCiE fieri posset, Cces. Ut Con- 
SULES alter, ambove, si eis videatur, ad bellum pro- 

C FICISCERENTUR, 
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FiciscERENTUR, Cic. When the consuls obeyed the orders 
of the senate, they were said esse vel fore in patrum 
I'OTESTATE ; and the senators, when they complied with the 
desires of the people, esse in popuei potestate, Liv. 

ii. 56. &c. 

When the senate asked any thing from the tribunes, the 
form was, 'Senatus cENsurr, ut cum Tribunis aGeretur, 
Liv. xxvi. 33. xxx. 41. 

The deerecs of the senate, when written out, were laid 
up in the treasmy, (in JEirarium condebantnr,) where also 
the laws and other writings pertaining to the republic were 
kept, Liv. iii. 9. Anciently they were kept by the jEdiles in 
the temple of Ceres, Id. iii. 5.5. The place where the public 
records were kept was called TABIJI.<AK11IM. The decrees 
of the senate concerning the honours conferred on Cajsar were 
inscribed in golden letters on columns of silver, Dio. xliv. 7* 
Several decrees of the senate still exist, engraven on tables of 
brass; particularly that recorded, xxxix. 19. 

The deerecs of the senate, when not carried to the treasury 
were reckoned invalitl. Suet. .Aug. 94. lienee it was ordained, 
under Tiberius, that the decrees of the senate, especially con¬ 
cerning the capital punishment of an}'^ one, should not be carried 
to the treasury before the tenth day, 'I'acit. Ann. iii. .51. that 
the Emperor, if absent from tl>c citj-^, might have an opportunity 
of considering them, and if he thought proper, of mitigating 
tliem, Dio. Ivii. 20. Suet. 'Tib. 7*5. 

Before the year of the city 306, the decrees of the senate were 
suppressed or altered at the pleasure of the consuls, Liv. 

iii. 5.5. Cicero accuses Antony of forging decrees, Phil. v. 4. 

Decrees of the senate ■were rarely reversed. While a 

question was under debate (re integrd), eveiy one was at 
freedom to cxpi'ess his dissent (contradicere vel dissentire) ; 
but-when it was once determined (re peraetd), it Avas looked 
upon as the common concern of each member to support the 
opinion of the majority, (quod pluribus placuuset^cunctis tuen- 
dum.,) Plin. Ep. vi. 13. 

After every thing was finished, the magistrates presiding 
dismissed the senate by a set form: Non amflius vos mo- 
ramur, P. C. or Nemo vos tenet; Nihil vos moramur; 
Consul, citatis nominibus, et peracta hiscessione, 
MiTTiT Senatum, Plin. Lp. ix. 13. 

7 . THE POWER OF THE SENATE AT ©IFFERENT PERIODS. 

THE power of the senate was different at diffprent times. 
Under the regal government, the senate deliberated upon such 
public affairs as the King proposed to them; and the Kings 

were 
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were s;iid to act according to their counsel, ( ex consilio Patrum, 
Liv. i. 9.) as the consids did afterwards according to their de¬ 
cree (ex SCto.), Liv. ii. 2. &c. 

Tarquin the Proud dropped the custom handed down from 
his predecessors, of consulting the senate about every thing ; 
banished or put to death the chief men of that order, and 
chose no others in their room, Liv. i. 49. But this King was 
expelled from the throne for his tyranny, and the regal govern¬ 
ment abolished, A. U. 243. 

After this the power of the senate was raised to the highest. 
Every thing was done by its authority. The magistrates were 
in a manner only its ministers, (quasi ministri gravisshni von- 
t'ilii, Cic. pro Sextio, 65.) No law could be passed, nor as¬ 
sembly of the people held, without their consent; nisi Patri- 
hus auctoribus, h. e. jubentibus permittentibus, Liv.v\.42. 
But when the patricians began to abuse their power, and to 
exercise cruelties on the plebeians, especially after the death of 
Tarquin, A. U. 2.57. the multitiulc took arms in their own 
defence, made a secession from the city, seized on Mans Saver, 
and created tribunes for themselves, who attacked the autho¬ 
rity of the senate, and in process of time greatly diminished it 
by various means; by the introduction of the Condtia 

Prihata, and the exclusion of the patricians from tliem, Liv. 
ii. 60. Phen, by a law, made by La^torius the Tribune, that 
the plebeian magistrates should be created at the Condtia 
Pributa, Liv. ii. .56, 57- Dionys. ix. 49. Afterwards, by a law 
passed at the Condtia Centuriata, by the consuls Horatius and 
Valerius, that the laws passed at the Condtia Pributa 
(Plebiscita) , should also bind the pati’icians, Lw. iii. 55. And 
lastly, by the law of Publilius the Dictator, A. U. 414. Liv. 
viii. 12. and of Mamius the Tribune, A, U. 467. Prut. 14. 
that before the people gave their votes, the fathers should autho¬ 
rise whatever the people should determine at the Condtia Ceu- 
turiata; (at Jierent auctores ejusrei, qiiani qtojndusjussurus 
asset, V. in incertum eventuni condtiorum, Liv.) Whereas for¬ 
merly, whatever the people oialered was not ratified unless 
the Senators confirmed it, (nisi patres auctores Jierent, Liv. 
i. 17 . 22. iv. 3. 49. Cic. Plane. 3.) But the power of the se¬ 
nate was most of all abridged by the right of the tribunes to 
render the decrees of the senate of no eliect by their negative 
(intercedendoj. Still, how'^cver, the authority of the senate 
continued to be very great; for as power and majesty pro¬ 
perly belonged to the people, so did authority, splendor, and 
dignity to the senate. (Potestem in jwpulo, ductoritas in se~ 
natu, Cic. Legg. iii. 12. Locus, auctoritas, domi splendor; 
apud extents nationes nomen et gratia. Id. pro Cluent. 56.) 

c 2 The 
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The Senatorial! order is called by Cicero, Ordo anijilivshnus 
et sanctissirnus; smnmum Pojmli Romani^ populorumque et 
gentium omnium ac Hegtim consilium: pro Dom. 28. And the 
Senate-house, Templum sanctitaiis, ampliiudinis mentis^ eon- 
silii puhlici, caput urbis, ara soeiorum, portus omnium gen¬ 
tium, &c. pro Milone, 33. Hence Senators in foreign coiintries 
were treated with the highest respect, Cic. in Perr. iv. 11. 
And as senators were not allowed to leave Italy without per¬ 
mission (sine, commeatu), Cic. Attic, viii. 15. Suet. Claud. 
16. 23. Ner. 25. unless to Sicily and Gallia Narbonensis, 
Dio. liii. 42. wdien they had occasion to travel abroad, they 
usually obtained the privilege of a free legation, as it was 
usually called, (sine mandatis, sine ullo reijtiihlicic mnnere; 
ut hccreditates ant syngraphas suas j>erse(juere7itur,) Cic. de 
Legg. iii. 8. Ep. Fam. xi. 1. Att. xv. 12. Suet. Tib. 31. which 
gave them a right to be treated every where with the honours 
of an ambassador. In the provinces they had lictors to attend 
them, Cic. Dp. Fam. xii. 21. And if thej’^ liad any law-suit 
there, they might require that it should be remitted to Rome, 
Ih. xiii. 26. The advantages of honour and respect were the 
only compensation which senators received for their attcntit)n 
to public affairs, Cic. Clnent. 55. 

Althovxgh the supreme power at Rome belonged to tlie 
people, yet they seldom enacted any thing without tlxe autho¬ 
rity of the senate. In all weighty jiflairs, the method usually 
observed was, that the senate should first delil)erate and decree, 
and then the people order. Sknatus censuit v. dkcrkvit, 
PoPULUs JussiT, Z/xV. i. 17- iv. 49. x. 12.45. xxxvii. 55. &c. 
But there were many things of great importance, which tlie 
senate always determined itself, unless when they were brought 
before the people by the intercessions of the tribunes. This 
right.the senate seems to have had, not from any express law, 
but by the custom of their ancestors, Cic. de Orat. i. 52. 

1. The senate assumed to themselves the guai'dianship of 
the public religion; so that no new god could be introduced, 
nor altar erected, nor the sibylline books consulted, without 
their order, X'x'p.ix. 45. Cic. de Div. 48. 54. 

2. The senate had the direction of the treasury, and distri¬ 
buted the public money at pleasure, Cic. in Vatin. 15. lAt). 
xxxvii. 54. They appointed stipends to their generals and offi¬ 
cers, and provisions and clothing to their armies, Polyh. vi. 11. 

3. They settled the provinces, which were annually assign¬ 
ed to the consuls and praetors, and when it seemed fit they 
prolonged their command, Cic. pro Dom. 9. 

4. They nominated out of their own body all ambassadors 
sent from Rome, Liv. ii. 15. xxx. 26. xlii. 19. et alibi pas¬ 
sim j and gave to foreign ambassadors what answers they 

thought 
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thought proper, Cic.in Vatin. 15. Dom. 9. XiV.vi.26, vii.20. 
XXX. 17* 

5. They decreed all public thanksgivings for victories 
obtained; and conferred the honour of an ovation or triumph, 
with the title of IMPKKATOR, on their victorious genei'^s, 
Cic. Phil. xiv. 4, 5. Liv. v. 23. Poiyh. vi. 11. 

6. They could decree the title of King to any prince whom 
thej'^ pleased, and declare any one an enemy by a vote, Ca:s. 
lAv. et Cic. passim. 

7 . They inquired intf) public crimes or treasons, either in 
Rome or the other jiarts of Italy, Liv. xxx. 26. and heard and 
determined all disputes among the allied and dependent cities, 
Cic. OJfW. 10. Poiyh. A'i. 11. 

8. They exercised a power, not only of interpreting the 
law:., but of absolving men from the obligation of them, and 
twen of abrogating them, Cic. pro Dom. 16.27. pro Lege Manil. 
21, de Legg. ii. 6, yiscon. in Cic.pro Cornel. Plin. JK^n'^^.iv.O. 

9. They could postjxme the assemblies of the people, Cic. 
2 )ro Mur.'lh. yltt.'w. 16. and prescribe a change of habit to 
the city in cases of any imminent danger or calamity, Cic. 
pro Se.vt. 12. But the power of the senate was chiefly con¬ 
spicuous in civil dissensions or dangerous tumults within the 
cit}', in which that solemn decree used to be passed, “ That 
“ the consuls shoultl take care that the republic should receive 
“ no harm;” Ut consules darent operaniy ne quid detrimenti 
respuhlica. cape ret. By which decree an absolute power 
was granted to the consuls, to punish and put to death 
Avhom they pleased, witliout a trial; to raise forces, and 
carry on war without the order of the people, Sallust, dc Delia 
Cat. 29. 

This decree was called UI/JIMIIM or EXTREMUM, 
Cccs. de Dell. Civ. i. 4. and Forma SCti ultima; necessitatis, 
Uiv. iii. 4. By it the republic was said to be intrusted to the 
consuls, jtermitfi v. cornmenduri ctmsulihus; or jtermitti con- 
sulihus nt rcnqmblicmn defenderent, Cic. Sometimes the 
other magistrates were added, Cecs. ihid. Lw. \\. 19. Some¬ 
times only one of the consuls is named, as in the commotion 
raised by C. Gracchus, Ul L. Opimius Consulvideret, &c. be¬ 
cause his colleague Q. Fabius Maximus was absent, Cic.in Cat. 
i. 2. So Liv. iii. 4. 

Although the decrees of the senate had not properly the 
force of laws, and took place chiefly in those matters which 
were not provided for by the laws; yet they were understood 
alwciys to have a binding force, and were therefore obe)’^ed 
by all orders. The consuls themselves were obliged to submit 
to them, JAv. iv. 26. xlii. 21. They could be annulled or 
cancelled (induci, i. e. dclvvi, qjoterant,) only by the senate 

itself. 
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itself, Cic. pro Dom. 4. Attic, i. 17» Their force, howeyer, in 
certain things ^vas but temporary; and tlic magistrates some¬ 
times alleged, that they were binding but for one year, 
Dionys. ix. 37- In the last age of the republic, the authority 
of the senate was little regarded by the leading men and their 
creatures, Cic. pro Sext. 12. who, by means of bribery, ob- 
tainetl from a corrupted jjopulacc what they desired, in spite 
of the senate, Appinn. de Hell. Cuk'tX.ASI^, &c. Thus Cjesar, 
by the Vatlnian law, obtained the province of Cisalpine (aaul 
and Illyrieum, for five years from the people; and soon after 
Gallia Comatn or Ulterior^ from the senate; the fathers being 
afraid, that if they refused it, the people would grant him that 
too, /Suet. ,Jul. 'J‘2. Plutarch, in Ufa Cons. But this cor¬ 
ruption and contempt of the senate at last terminated in the 
total subversion of public liberty. 

Cicero imagined, that in his consulship, he had established 
the authority of the senate on a solid basis, by uniting it with 
the etpiestrian c)rder, Cic. Cat. iv. 10. Pis. 3. thus constitu¬ 
ting A\diat he calls Optima Rpspttulica ; qu(C sit in potesta- 
teni optiinorum, i. e. nohiliuni et difissimornni, do Lcgg. iii. 17 - 
{a/iiffroK/xiTrin) and ascfibes the ruin of the republic to that 
coalition not being preserved, Alt. i. 14. 16. But it was soon 
after broken, (ordinum concordia disjunct a est, Cic. Att. i. 13.) 
by the senate refusing to release the equites from a disadvanta¬ 
geous contract concerning the Asiatic revenues, Cic. Ait. i. 17. 
which gave Ciesar, wlieu consul, an opjiortunity of obliging 
that order, by granting their reipiest, as he had formerly 
obliged the jjopulacc by an agrarian law. Suet. Ckcs. 20. Cic. 
Att. i. 15. anil thus of artfully employing the wealth of the 
republic to enslave it, I)io. xxxviii. 1.7- ‘‘^ce Lkgks Jui-i^. 

The senate and equites had been formerly united, Sallust. Aug. 
42. and were afterwards disjoined from similar motives. See 
L/KGKs SuMPnoNiA^, dejudiciis. 

Augustus, when he became master of tlie empire, retained 
the forms of the ancient republic, and the same names of the 
magistrates; but left nothing of the ancient virtue and liberty 
(prisci et infegri niorisj, 'I'acit. Ann. i. 3. While he pretended 
always to act hy the authority of the senate, he artfully drew 
every thing to himself. 

Tiberius apparently increased the power of the senate, by 
transferring the right of creating magistrates and enacting 
laws from the comitia to the senate. Tacit. Ann. i. 15. In con¬ 
sequence of which, the decrees of the senate obtained the force 
of laws, iind were more frequently published. But this was 
only a shadow of power. For the senators in giving their 
opinions depended entirely on the will of the I*rince; and it 
was necessary that their decrees should be confirmed by him. 

An 
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An oration of the Emperor was usually prefixed to them, 
which was not always delivered by himself^ but was usually 
read by one of the qutestors, who were called Candidati, Suet. 
Tit. 6. Aug. 65. Hence what was appointed by the decrees 
of the senate was said to be oratione princijiis cautum; and 
these orations are sometimes put for the decrees of the senate. 
To such a height did the flattery of the senators proceed, 
that they used to receive these speeches with loud acclama¬ 
tions, Flin. Paneg. 75. and never failed to assent to them; 
Avhicli they commonly did by crying out, Omnes, Omnes, 
Topisc. itt Tacit. 7. 

'riie messages of the Emperors to the senate were called 
EPlSTOLJi or LJBELLI; because they were folded in the 
form of a letter or little book. J. Ctesar is said to have 
first introduced these libelJi, Plutarch, in Vita Cies. Suet. 
.Jul. 56. which afterwards came to be used almost on 
evci*y occasion. Suet. Jul. 81. Aug. 53. 84. Tacit. Au- 
7ial. iv. 39. 

But the custom of referring every thing to the senate 
(Suet. Tib. 30.^ was only observed till the Romans became 
habituated to slavery. 

After this, the Emperors gradually began to order what 
they thought proper, without consulting the senate; to ab¬ 
rogate old laws and introduce new ones; and, in shoi’t, to 
determine every thing according to their own pleasui*e; .by 
their ansAvers to the applications or petitions presented to 
them (per RESCRIPTA ad libellos) ; by their mandates and 
laws (permnCTK et CONSTITUTIONES), &c. Vespasian 
appears to have been the first who made use of these rescripts 
and edicts. They became more frequent under Hadrian: 
from Avhich time the decrees of the senate concerning private 
right began to be more rare; and at length under Caracalla 
were entirely discontinued. 

The constitutions of the Emj)erors about punishing or 
rewarding individuals, which Avere not to serve as precedents, 
Avere called PRIVI LEG IA (quasi legis)^ A. Gell. x.20. 
This Avord anciently used to be taken in a bad sense; for a 
private laAV about inflicting an extraordinary punishment on a 
certain person AA'ithout atrial, Cic. de Tegg.ni. 19. as the law 
of Clodius against Cicero, ('ic. pro Dorn. 17. which Cicero 
says was forbidtlen by the sacred laws and those of the tw’clve 
tables, J^eges privutis homiriihus irrogari: id cst enim 
2)rivilegium,y Ibid, et pro Sext. 30. 

The rights or advantages (beneficiu) granttid to a certain 
condition or class of men, used also to be called Privilkgia ; 
Plin. X . 56, 57 . 110. as the privileges of soldiers, jwrenfs, 
pupils, creditors, &c. 


The 
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The various laws and decrees of the senate, whereby supreme 
power was conferred on Augustus, and which used to be 
repeated to tiie succeeding Emperors upon their accession to 
the empire, (Turn senatus cuncta, i'rincipibus solii a, Ves- 
pasiano decreint. Tacit. Hist. iv. 3.) when taken together, are 
called tlie Roi/al Lmv, (LEX REGIA, vel LEX IMPERII, et 
AUGUSTUM PRIVILEGIUM;) probably in allusion to the 
law, by which supreme power was granted to Romulus, Liv. 
xxxiv. 6, 


THE EQUITES. 

^T^HE JEguites at first did not form a distinct order in the 
state. When Romulus divided the people into three 
tribes, he chose from each tribe 100 young men, the most 
distinguished for their rank, their wealth, and other accom¬ 
plishments, who should serve on horseback, and whose 
assistance he might use for guarding his person. These 300 
horsemen were called CELERIES, (Tf/xpjs rVt ra <V> 7 «, ad oj)era 
velocesy Hionys. ii. 13. vel a /ccX/;?, equcs de.s?il/orius; vel a 
CELKRji, corum prtvfecto, Festus;) and divided into three 
centuries, which were distinguished by the same names with 
the three tribes; namely, RAMNENSJiS, TATIENSES, 
andLUCERES. 

The number of the Equites was afterwards increased, first 
by Tullus Hostilius, who chose 3(X) from the Albans, (derem 
turmas; TURMA, quasi terma dicta est, quod ter denis cquiti- 
Varro et Festus,) Liv.i.'dO. then byTarquinius 
Priscus, who doubled their number (numero alterum tantum 
adjecit); retaining the number and jiames of the centuries; 
only those who were added were called Itamnenses, Tatienses, 
Luccres, posterurres. But as Livy says there were now 18(K) 
in the three centuries, Tarejuin seems to have done more than 
doubled them, EiiK i. 30.* 

Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of Equites; he 
chose twelve new centuries from the chief men of the state, 
and made six others out of the three instituted by Romulus. 
Ten thousand pounds of brass were given to each of them to 
purchase horses; and a tax was laid on widows, who were 
exempt from other contributions, for maintaining their horses, 
Liv. i. 43. Hence the origin of the Equestrian order, which 
was of the greatest utility in the state, as an intemiediate bond 
between the patricians and plebeians. 


* Romulus probahly added two hundred to each century of I^uites, as 
he i^ded one hundred to the number of the Senators, upon the admission of the 
Sabines into the city, Diont/s. ii. 47. 
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At what particular time the JCqtiites first began to he reck¬ 
oned a distinct order, is uncertain. It seems to have been 
before the expulsion of the Kings, Z,iv. i. 35. ii. 1. After 
this all those who served on horseback were not properly 
called EQUITES or knights, but such only as were chosen 
into the equestrian order, usually by the censor, and presented 
by him with a horse at the public cxjjense, and wuth a gold 
ring. 

The Eqiiites were chosen promiscuously from the patricians 
and plebeians. Those descended from ancient families were 
called ILLUSTRES, S!»ECIOSl, and SPUENDIDI. They 
were not limited to any fixed number. The age requisite w'as 
about eighteen years, JJio. lii. 20. and the fortune {census) ^ at 
least tow^ards the end of the republic, and under the Emper¬ 
ors, was 400 Sesfer/ia, tliat is, about c£’3,220 of our money, 
Hornt. Ep.\. \. b'J. Elin. Ep. i. 19. According to some, every 
Roman citizen whose entire fortune amounted to that sum, 
was every lustrmn enrolled, of course, in the list of Equites. 
Rut that was not always the case. Eh), v. 7* A certain for¬ 
tune seems to have been always requisite, JJik iii.27. 

4'he badges of Equites ■were, 1. A horse given them by the 
public; hence called ukgitimus, Ovid, East. iii. \3(). 2. A 

golden ring, wdience ANNiri.o auheo noNAur, for inter equites 
iegi; 3. ylngnstuH Clatuis,ov Tunica angusticlavia; 4. A sepa¬ 
rate place at the public spectacles, according to the law made 
by U. Roscius Otho, a tribune of the people, A. U. 08G. IMo. 
xxxvi. "IT), ^/uvcnnl. iii. 159. xiv. 324. that the E(piites should 
sit in J4 row's (b^ XIV gradi/nis), next to the Orchestra, w'here 
the senatoi's sat; whence Sedkri': in Quatiioudkcjivi, or in 
EtiUKSTRijius ; or SiMCCTAUK IN Equitk, foi* Equitetn esse. 
Suet. 


The office (jNIUNUS) of the Equites at first w'^as only to 
serve in the ar^y; but afterw'ards also to act as judges or 
jurymen {ut Judirarent), and to farm the public revenues 
(vKCTTGAMA conditcerk). Judges w'erc chosen from the 
senate till the year of the city (331, at which time, on account 
of the corrujition of that order, the right of judging was 
transferred from them to the Equites, by the Semproniau law*, 
made by C. Gracchus, It w'as again restored to the senate 
by Sulla; but afterwards shared between the tw'o orders. 


The Equites w'ho farmed the revenues were divided into 
certain societies, and he W'ho presided in such a society W'as 
called MAGISTER SGCIETATIS, Cie. Fain. xiii. 9. These 


fanners (PIJRUICANI) Averc held in such respect at Rome, 
that Cicero calls tliein ELomines amplissimi, honestissirni, et 


arnatissimi ; pro Lege Manil. 7* Flos equitwn Itomanoruni, 
ornamentum eiintutis, firmarnentum re.ipuhfic<c,nvo Plancio,9. 

But 
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But this was far from being the case in the provinces where 
publicans were held in detestation, Ascon. in Cic. Verr, ii. 3. 
especially their servants and assistants. 

A great degree of splendor was added to the Equestrian 
order by a procession (TRANSVECTIONE), which they 
made through the city every year on the 15th day of July, 
{Idihus QuincHlihus, Eiv. ix. 46.) from the temple of Honour, 
or of Mars, without the city, to the Capitol, riding on horse¬ 
back, with wreaths of olive on their heads, drest in their 
Toga; jmhnata', or trahecc, of a scarlet colour, and bearing in 
their hands the military ornaments which they had received 
from tlicir general, as a rcwar<l for their valour, T)ionj/s. vi. 
13. Pliii. XV. 4. ,5. At this time it was not allowable to cite 
them before a court of justice; such at least was the case 
under Augustus, Suet. Aug. 38. 

Every fifth year, when this procession was made, the 
Mquites rode up to the Censor seated in his curule chair, 
before the Capitol, and dismounting led along (tradtjcebant) 
their horses in their hands before him, Cir. Cluent. 48. 
Quinctil. 5. 11. 13. and in this manner they were reviewed 
(RECOGNOSCEBAN TUR). 

If any Fjques was corrupt in his morals, or had diminished 
his fortune, or even had not taken proper care of his horse, 
GelL iv. 20. the Censor ordered him to sell his horse, lAv, 
xxix. 37 . and thus he was reckoned to be removed from the 
Etpicstrian order; hence ADIMERE EQUUM, to degrade 
an Mques: but those whom the censor approved, were or¬ 
dered to lead along {tradurcre) their horses, Ovid. Trist. ii. 89. 

At this time also the censor read over a list of the Equites, 
and such as w'cre less culpable {qui rninore culpa tenerentur) 
were degraded (ordink equestrt moti sunt), only by 
passing over their names in the recital. Sued. Cal. 16. We 
find it mentioned as a reward, that a persfM should not be 
obliged to serve in the army, nor to maintain a public horse, 
{ne invitus mililaret, neve Censor ei equuni puhlicnim assigna- 
ret;) but this exemption could be granted only by the people, 
Liv. xxxix. 19. 

The Eques whose name was first marked in the Censor’s 
books, was called EQUESTRIS ORDINIS PRINCEPS, 
Plin. Ep. i. 14. or PRINCEPS JUVENTCTIS ; not that in 
reality the PZquites were all young men, for many grew old in 
that order, as Mflecenas and Atticusj and we find the two 
Censors, Liviiis and Nero, were Equites, Eiv. xxix. 3J. but 
because they had been generally so at their first institution ; 
and among the Romans men were called Juvenes till near 
fifty. Hence we find Julius Cjesar called Adolescentulus, 
when he stood candidate for being high-priest, although he 

was 
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was then thirty-six years old. Sail. Cat. 49. And Cicero calls 
himself Adolescens when he was Consul, Phil. ii. 5. Under 
the Emperors, the heirs of the empire were called Principes 
Javentutis, Suet. Calig. \li. y^\ juvenum.^ Ovid. Pont. ii. 5. 
41. We find this name also applied to the whole Equestrian 
order, Liv. xlii. 61. 


THE PLEBEIAN OR POPULAR 0RD]:R. 

A ll the other Roman citizens, besides the Patricians and 
Pquites, were called 1*LEBS or POPULUS. Popiilus 
sometimes coniprehends the Avhole nation; as Clkmktstia 
Romani Populi : or all the people except the senate; as Sk- 
NA’i'iJs popunusQUK Romanus. In which last sense plebs 
is also often used; as when we say, that the Consuls were 
created from the plebeians^ that is, from those who M'erc not 
Patricians. But plebs is usually put for the lowest common 
people; hence, adpopalarnplebemqne referred Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 
So Cell. X. 10. Thus Horace; Plebs eris, i. e. units e jdebe, a 
plebeian, not an Pqiies, JCp. i. 1. ,^)9. who also uses jdebs for 
the whole people, Od. iii. 14. 1, 

The common people who lived in the countr)’’, and culti¬ 
vated the ground, were called I’LEBS RUS'l’ICA, Piv. 
XXXV. I. Anciently the senators also did the same, Cic. de Sen. 
16. but not so in after-times, JAv. iii. 26. '^I’lie common 
people who lived in the city, merchants, mechanics, &c. Cic. 
Off. i. 42. were called PLICBS URBAN A, Sail. Cat. 37- 
Bf)th are joined, Tb. Aug. 73. 

The Pi.Kus nus ricA was the most respectable. {Optima et 
?»Of/e.'>i/.v.s77«rt,Cic.Rull.ii.31. laudatisshna^ Plin. xA’iii.3.) The 
PniiBs uiiHANA was composed of the poorer citizens, many 
of whom followed no trade, hut were supported by the pub- 
lie and private largesses. {Posjmblieurn nutlurnalebat; Sallust. 
Cat. 37-) In the latter ages of the republic an immense quan¬ 
tity of corn M^as annually distributed among them at the 
public expense, five bushels monthly to each man, Sallust. 
Pragm. edit. Cortii, p. 974. Their principal business was to 
attend on the tribunes and popular magistrates in their assem¬ 
blies; hence they were called turba forknsis, Liv. ix. 46. 
and from their venality and corruption, Opjsrac conjjitcta: 
vel mercenariiy in allusion to mercenary workmen, Cic. Sea;t. 
17* 'ft. Q. frate. ii. 1. Att. i. 13. Ofkkac conductorum, 

Sext. 50. MunTJTuno coNDtJO'JA, Phil.' i. 9. concionics 
coNOtTCTiR, Sexl. 49. .53. CoNcit)NAi.is HiRTJDO ccrurii, 
misera ac Jejuna plkbecui.a, Att. i. 16. F.f.x et soroes 
URBis, lb, 13. Urbana et perditaVisu-M^, Jd. vii. 3. 


Cicero 
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Cicei ‘0 often opposes the populace {populus, plehs^ multitu^ 
doy tenuioresy &c.) to the principal nobility, {principes delectiy 
Optimates et Optimatium 2)rmcipeSy honestiy boniy locujjletesy 
Cic. Sext. 48. 68, &c. 

There were leading men among the populace {duces multi- 
tudiuiimy) kept in pay by the seditious magistrates, who used 
for hire to stimulate them to the most daring outrages, Sal¬ 
lust. Cat. 50. Cic. Sext. 3/. 46. The turbulence of the com¬ 
mon people of Rome, the natural cfTect of idleness and un¬ 
bounded licentiousness, is justly reckoned among the chief 
causes of the ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures 
being considered as servile employments, Sallust. Cat. 4. 
IXionys. ix. 25. they had no encouragement to industry; and 
the numerous spectacles which were exhibited, particularly 
the shews of gladiators, served to increase their natural fero¬ 
city. Hence they were always ready to join in any conspi¬ 
racy against the state, Sallust. Cat. 37. 


0 TH1 !:R divisions of the roman people. 

1. TATRONS AND ( LIKNTS; NOBIUIiS, NOVI, AND TGNOBII.KS; 

Ol^riMATRS, AND POPUI.ARKS. 

'^HAT the j)fitricians and plebeians might be connected to- 
gether by the strictest bonds, Romulus ordained that every 
plebeian should choose from the patricians any one he pleased 
as his PA'i'RON or protector, wliose CLIENT he was called 
(yww/ euui colehat'). It was the part of the Patron to advise 
and to defend his' client, to assist him with his interest and 
substance, in short to tlo every thing for him that a parent 
uses to- do for his children. The client was obliged to pay 
all kind of respect to his patron, and to serve him with his 
life and fortxjne in any extremity, IXioui/s. ii. 10. 

It was unlawful for Patrons and Clients to accuse or bear 
witness against each other; and whoever was found to have 
acted otherwise, might be slain by any one with impunity, as 
a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. Hence both 
Patrons and Clients vied with one another in fidelity and ob¬ 
servance, and for moi'e than (KX) years we find no dissensions 
between them, Ihid. Virgil joins to the crime of beating 
one’s parent that of defrauding a client, vi. 605. It was 
esteemed highly honourable for a patrician to have numerous 
clients, both heretlitary, and acipiired by his own merit, 
llorat. Ep. ii. 1. 103. Juveual. x. 44. 

In after-times, even cities and whole nations were under 
the protection of illvistrious Roman families; As the Sicilians 

under 
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under the patronage of the Marcelli, Cic. m CcbcU. 4. Verr. 
iii. 18. Cyprus and Cappadocia under that of Cato, Cfc. 
Farn. xv. 4. the Allobroges under the patronage of the Fabii, 
Sallust. Cat. 41. the Bononienses, of the Antonii, Suet.^ug. 
17 . Lacedaemon, of the Claudii, Id. Tib. 6. Thus the people 
of Putedli chose Cassius and the Bruti for their patrons. Civ. 
Phil. ii. 41. Capua chose Cicero, Cic. Pis. 11. Fam. xvi. 11. 
&,c. This however seems to have taken place also at an early 
period, Liv. ix. 20, &c. 

Those whose ancestors or themselves had borne any Curule 
magistracy, that is, had been Consid, Praetor, Censor, or 
Curule iBdile, Avere called NOBILES, and had the right of 
making images of themselves (JUS IMAGINUM), which 
Avere kept Avith great care by their posterity, and carried 
before them at funerals. Pirn. xxxv. 2. 

These images were nothing else but the busts or the effigies 
of persons doAvn to the sht)ulders, made of Avax and painted; 
Avhich they used to place in the courts of their houses 
{atria), enclosed in AA’oodcn cases, and seem not to have 
brought them out except on solemn occasions, Polyh. a4. 51. 
There were titles or inscriptions Avritten below them, point¬ 
ing out the honours they had enjoyed, and the ex}>loits they 
had performed. {Juvenal. Sat. viii. 69. Plin. xxxv. 2.) Hence 
hnagines is often put for nohUitas, Sallust. Jug. 85. Liv. iii. 
.58. and cerev for imagines, Ovid. Amor. i. 8. 65. Anciently 
this right of images was peculiar to the patricians ; but after- 
Avards the plebeians also accpiircd it, Avhen admitted to curule 
offices. 

Those who Avere the first of their family that had raised 
themselves to any curule office, Avere called Homines NOVI, 
noAv men or upstarts. Hence Cicero calls himself Homo 'per 
se eognitus, in Cat. i. 11. 

Those Avho had no images of their oAvn or of their ancestors, 
Avere called IGNOBILES. 

Those who favoured the interests of the senate, \A*ere called 
OPT.4MATES, lAv. ii. 39. and sometimes Proceres or Prin- 
cipes: Those who studied to gain the favour of the multitude, 
were called POPULARES, of Avhatever order they Avere, 
Cic. pro Sext. 45. This Avas a division of factions, and not of 
rank or dignity, Jlionys. ix. 1. The contests betwixt these 
two parties excited the greatest commotions in the state, 
which finally terminated in the extinction of liberty. 


11. GENTES 
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II. GENTES AND FAMILliE J NAMI-S OF THE ROMANS; 

INGENUI AND LIBERTINl, &C. 

THE Romans were divided into various clans (GENTES), 
and each into several families (in Famij.ias v. Stirpes). 
Thus in the Gens Cornelia, were the families of the Scipiones, 
Lentuli, Cethegi, Uolahellcc, Cinnee, Syllcc, &c. Those of 
the same gens were called GENTILES, and those of the 
same familj'^, AGNATI, Cic. 'I'op, c. (>. Festus in Voce 
Gknth-ks. But i-elations by the father’s side were also 
called ^Ignati, to distinguish them from Cognati, relations 
only by the mother’s side. An ylgnatus might also be culled 
Cognatiis, but not the contrary. Thus patruus, the father’s 
brother, was both an agnatus iind cognatus: but avunculus, 
the mother’s brother, was only a cognatus. Digest. 

Anciently Patricians only w'crc said to have a gens, Liv. x. 
8. Hence sonui [)atricians were said to be mujorum gentium, 
and others minorum gentium, Cic. Fam. ix. '2 1. But when the 
plebeians obtained the right of intermarriage wnth the pati’i- 
cians, and access to the honours of the state, they likewise 
received the rights oi gentes, { jura gentium, \ii\ gentilia;) 
which rights were then said to be confounded by these inno¬ 
vations, Liv. iv. 1, ike. Hence, however, some gentes were 
patrician, and others plcbeiaji ; and sometimes in the same 
gens there were some families of patrician rank, and others 
of plebeian, Suet. Tib. 1. Hence also sine gente, for lihertinus 
et non generosus, ignobly born, llorat. Sat. ii. 5. 15. 

To mark the dilferent^gen/c.v and familicc, and to distinguish 
the individuals of the same family, the Romans, at least the 
more noble of them, had commonly three names, the Preenomen, 
A^omeii,iiwfX Cognomen, Juvenal, v. 126. Quinctil.\iii.’6.2J. 

The PR^ENOMEN was put first, and marked the indivi¬ 
dual. It was commonly w'ritteiiw'ith one letter; as ji.iox Au¬ 
las ; C. Caius; J). JJecinms; K. Ka;so; F. lAicius; M.Mar- 
eus; jyV. Manias; JV. JVumerius; P. Publius; Q. Quintus; 
T. 'Pitus; Sometimes with two letters, as, Ap. Appius; Cn. 
Cneius; Sp. Spurius; 'Pi. Piberius; and sometimes with three, 
as. Mam. Mainercus; Ser. Servius; Sex. Sextus. 

The NGMEN was put after tlie Prcenomen, and marked 
the gens and commonly ended in ins; as, Cornelius, Fabius, 
'rallias, Julius, Octavius, ike. 

The COGNOMEN was j3ut last, and marked the familia; 
as, Cicero, Ccesar, &c. 

Thus in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the Preeno- 
men; Cornelius, the Nomen; and Scipio, the Cognomen. 

Some 
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Some gentes seem to have had no sirname; as the Marian ; 
Thus C. MariuSy Q. SertoriuSf L. Mummius, Plutarch, in 
Mario. Gens vinA familia seem sometimes to be put the one 
for the other; Thus JFahia gens, v. faniilia, lAv. ii. 49. 

Sometimes there was also a fourth name, called the AG- 
NOMJEN or Cognomen, added from some illustrious action or 
remarkable event. Thus Scipio was named Africanus, from 
the conquest of Carthage and Africa. On a similar account, 
liis brother Lucius Cornelius Scipio was named Asinticus. 
So Quintus Fabius Maximus was called Cunctator, from his 
checking the impetuosity of Hannibal by declining battle. 
We find likewise a second Agnomen or Cognomen, added; 
thus, the latter Pnhlins Cornelias Scipio Africanus is called 
JKynUianus, because he was the son of L. iEmilius Paulus, 
and adopted by the son of the great Scipio, who had no male 
children of his own. But he is commonly called by authors 
Africanus Minor, to distinguish him from the former Scipio 
Africanus. 

The Romans at first seem to have had but one name ; as 
Jtornulus, Jtemus, &c. or two, as, Numa Pompilius, Pullus 
Mostilius, Ancus Martins, 'Parquinius Priscus, Sercius 'Pul- 
Hus, Sextus Parquinius. But when they were divdded into 
tribes or clans and families {in gentes etfamilias,) they began 
commonly to have three; as L.,Tunius Prutus, M. Valerius 
Poplicola, ike. 

The three names, however, were not always used; com¬ 
monly two, and sometimes oidy one, namely, the sirname. 
Sail. Cat. 17- Cic. PJpist. passhn. But in speaking to any 
one, tlie prcenomoi was generally used, as being peevdiar to 
citizens; for slaves had wo pr anion ten. Hence, Gaudenl pne- 
nornine molles auriculcc, Hor. Sat. ii. 5, 32. 

The sirnames were derived from various circumstances, 
€‘ither from some quality of the mind; as Cato from wisdom, 
i. e. Catus, wise, Cic. de Sen. 2. &c. or from the habit of the 
body, as Calvus, Crassus, Macer, &c. or from cultivating par¬ 
ticular fruits, as, Lcntulus, Piso, Cicero, &c. Certain sirnames 
sometimes gave occasion to jests and witty allusions; thus 
Asina, Hor. Fp. i. 13. 9. So Serranus Calatinus, Cic. pro 
Sext. 33. Hence also in a different sense Vii'gil says. Fid te 
salco, Serrane, serentem, ^n. vi. 844. for Q. Cincinnatiis w'as 
called Skrhanus, because the ambassadors from tlie senate 
found him sowing,- when they brought him notice that he was 
made dictator, Plin. xviii. 3. 

The Prwnomen used tcj be given to boys, on the 9th day, 
which was called dies lustricus, or the day of purification, 
when certain religious ceremonies were performed, Macrob. 
Sat, i, 16. Suet. JVer. 6. The eldest sou of the family 

usually 
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usually got the Vrmnomen of his fathex ‘5 the rest were named 
from their uncles or other I'elations. 

When there was only one daughter in a family, she used 
to be called from the name of the gens; thus Tullitiy the 
daughter of Cicero; Julia^ the daughter of Cxesar; Octavia, 
the sister of Augustus, &c.; and they retained the same name 
after they were married. When there were two daughters, 
the one was called Major and the other Minor; thus, (Zor- 
nelia Major, Cornelia Minor. If there were more tlian two, 
they were distinguished by their number; thus, Prinia, Se- 
eanda, Tertia, Quarta, Quinta, fye. Varro de Lat. Ling. vih. 
38. Suet. Jul. 50. Or more softly, Tertulla, Quartilla, 
Quintilla, tjc. Cic. Att. xiv. 20. Women seem anciently'to 
have also had prsenomens, w'hich W'erc marked wdth inverted 
letters : thus, for Cuia, 'j for Lucia, ike. 

.During the lionrishing state of the republic, the names of 
the gentes, anti sirnames of the familuc always remained fixed 
and certain. '^I’hey were common to all the cliildrcn of a fa¬ 
mily, and descended to their posterity. But after the subver¬ 
sion of liberty they were changed and confounded. 

'rhose w’cre called lABJCRI, free, w'ho had the power of 
doing wdiat they pleased. Thtxse w'ho Avere born of parents 
Avho had been ahvays free, Avere called INGENUI. Slaves 
made free were called LIBERTI and LTBERTINI. They 
Avere called JLiherti in relation to their masters, and Lihertvni 
in relation to free-born citizens; thus, Libertus meus, lihertus 
CUesaris, and not Uberf inus; but libertinus homo, i. e. non in- 
genuus. Servus, cam manu mittiiur, fit libertinus {inon libcr- 
tus), Quinctil. viii. 3. 27. 

Some think tliat w^ei’c the sons of the from 

Suetonius, Claud. 24., aaIio says that they AA’^ere thus called 
anciently: so Jsidor. ix. 4.; but this distinction never occurs 
in the classics. On the contrary, Ave find both AA’ords applied 
to the same person in w'riters who flourished in diftcrent 
ages. Plant. Mil. Glor. iv. 1. 15. 16. Cic. in Perr. i. 4/. 
Tliose Avhom Cicero, deOrat. i.9. calls Livy makes 

qui servitlitem .serinssent, xlv. 15. Hence Seneca oftep con¬ 
trasts Servi et lAberi, Ingenui ct Libertini, de Vit. Beat. 24. 
Ep. 31. &c. 


SLAVES. 


"V/TEN became slaves among the Romans, by being taken 
in war, by sale, by Avay of punishment, or by being bom 
in a state of servitude, {Servi aut nascebantur vi\xt Jiebant.) 

1, Those enemies Avho voluntarily laid down their arms 

and 
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and surrendered tliemselves, retained the rights of freedom, 
iind were called .DEDITITII, Liv. vii. 31. Ca:s. i. 27. But 
those taken in the field, or in the storming of cities, were 
sold by auction {sub corona, as it was termed, JJv. v. 22, &c. 
because they wore a crown when sold; or sub hasta, because 
a spear was set up where the crier t)r auctioneer stood.) 
They were called S.liRVI {qtiod essent bello Isidor. ix. 

4. or MANCIPIA {quasi nianu caqjti), Varr. L. B. v. 8- 

2. There was a continual market for slaves at Rome. 
Those who dealt in that trade (MANGONRS vcl VENAU- 
Tll, Cic. Orat. 70. qiii venales habebant. Plant. Trin. ii. 2. 
,^>1.) brought them thither from various countries. The seller 
A\ as bound to promise for the soundness of his slaves, and not 
to conceal their faidts, Uorat. Sat. ii. 3. 285. Hence they 
were commonly exposed to sale {producebantu.r) naked; and 
they carried a scroll {titulus vel inscrijilio) hanging at their 
necks, on which their good and bad qualities were specified, 
Gell. iv. 2. If the seller gave a false account, he was bound 
to make up the h)ss, Cic. Off ', iii. 10. I 7 ., or in some cases 
to take back the slave. Ibid. 23. Those whom the seller 
would not n'urrant {prtesfare) ware sold with a kind of cap on 
their head, {qn/eati, Gell. vii. 4.) 

Those brought from beyond seas had their feet whitened 
u ith chalk, {cretatisv.gj/qjsatispedibuSfWm. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 
17 . s. 58. Tibull. ii. 3.04.) and their ears bored {auribus 
perforatis), Juvenal, i. 104. Sometimes slaves Avere sold on 
that condition, that if they did not please, they should bo 
returned {redhiberentur) within a limited time, (. 'ic. Off. iii. 24. 
Pkait. Most.\\\.''2. 113. Pestus. Foreign slaves, when first 
brought to the city, were called VENAEhyS, or S iiiivu Novirir, 
(tc. pro Quinct. 0. Plin. P^p. i. 21. Qninctiliun. i, 12. 2. viii. 
2. 8. Slaves who had served long, and hence were become 
artful, vcterutorcs, Tcrent. Heaut. v. 1. 10. 

It was not lawful for free-born citizens among the Romans, 
as among other nations, to sell themselves for slaves. Much 
less was it allowed any other person to sell free men. But 
as this gave occasion to certain frauds, it was ordainetl by a 
tlccree of the senate, that those who allowed themselves to 
be sold for the sake of sharing the price, should remain in 
slavery. Fathers might, iiulced, sell the.ir children for slaves, 
but these did not on that account entirely lose the rights of 
citizens. For when freed from their slavery, they were held 
as Ingenui, not lAbertini. The same AN^as the case with in¬ 
solvent debtors, who Averc given up as slaves to their creditors, 
\in servitutem vreditoribus addicti,) Quinctilian. vi. 3. 2(i. v. 
10. 60. 

3. Criminals w'ere often reduced to slavciy, by Avay of pu- 
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nishment. Thus those who liad neglected to get themselves 
enrolled in the Censor’s books, or refused to enlist, {qui censttrn 
out militiam subterfngerant^) had their goods confiscated, and 
after being scourged, were sold beyond the Tiber, Cic. pro 
Ccerina, 24. Those condemned to the mines, or to fight with 
wild beasts, or to any extreme punishment, were first deprived 
of liberty, and by a fiction of lau', termed slaves of punish¬ 
ment, {servi pvena: fingehnntur.') 

4. The children of any female sla\'e became the slaves of 
her master. There v’as no regidar marriage among .slaves, 
but their connection was called CONTUBERNIUM, and 
themselves, Contubentales. Those slaves who were born in the 
house of their masters, were called VERN.E, or T^emamdi; 
hence lingua vernaritla, -oris, t)ne’s mother tongue. These 
slaves were more petulant than others, because they were com¬ 
monly more indulged, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 6. ()(>. 

The whole company t)f slaves in one house, was called FA- 
MILIA, IVep. Att. 13. Cic. Varadox. v. 2. {l^amilia constat ex 
sert’isplttri/nts, Cic. Csecin. 19. Qulndecim liberi homines, jm- 
pulus est; totidem servi, familia; totidcm vincti, ergastulum, 
Apulci. Apol.) and the slaves, luirniliares, Cic. pro Ccel. 23. 
Plaut. Amphit. Prol. 12/. Hence familicc philosophorum., 
sects, Cic. Fin. iv^ 18. T>irin. ii. 1. Att. ii. 16. Sententia, 
quee familiam ducit, Honkstitm quod sit, id kssk solum 
iJONUM,the chief maxim of the Stoics, Id. /'wi.h. \Q. Lucius 
familiam ducit, is the chief of the sect. Id. Phil. v. 11. 
Accedit etiam, quod familiam ducit, &c. is the chief ground 
of praise, Fam. vii. 5. 

The proprietor of slaves was called Uomin us, Terent. Fun. 
iii. 2. 23. whence this word was put for a tyrant, Liv. ii. 60. 
On this account Augustus refused the name. Suet. Aug, 53. 
So Tibeiius, Id. '‘I'J. Facit. Annul, ii. 27- 

Slaves not only did ;dl domestic services, but were likewise 
employed in various trades and manufactures. Such as had a 
genius for it, were sometimes instructed in literature and the 
liberal arts, (artibus ingenuis, liheralihus v. honestis, Cic.) 
Horat. F^p. ii. 2. 7* Some of these were sold at a great price, 
vii. 39. .V. 40. Senec. Fp. 'If. Suet. ,Iul. . Cic. Itosc. 
Com. 10. Hence arose a principal part of tlie immense wealth 
of Crassus, Plutarch, in lita cjus. 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from school, 
were called PiEiDAGoGi; and the part of the house where 
those young slaves staid who u'cre instructed in literature, 
{literce ^.•erl’^7e^r,Senec.Ep. 88.) was cidled PyEDAGOGiUM, Plin. 
Fp. vii. 27 . 

Slaves were promoted accoixling to their behaviour; as from 
being a drudge or mean slave in town {3Iediasttnus,), to be 
an overseer in the country ifFillicus), Horat. Ep. i, 14, 
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The country farms of the wealthy Romans in later times 
were cultivated chiefly by slaves, Plin. xviii. 3. But there 
were also free men who wrought for hire, as among us 
(MERCENARII), Cic. Off', i. Y^upro Casin. 59. 

Among the Romans, masters had an absolute pow'er over 
their slaves. They might scourge or put them to <leath at 
pleasure, Juvenal. Sat. vi. 219. This right was exercised 
with so great cruelty, especially in the corrupt ages of the 
republic, that laws were made at difTcrent times to restrain it. 
Tlie lash was the common punishment; but for certain crimes 
they used to be branded in the foreliead, and sometimes were 
forced to carry a piece of wood round their necks wherever 
they went, which was called FURCA ; and whoever had been 
subjected to this punishment was ever afterwards called 
FURCIFER. A slave that had been often beaten, was called 
MASTIGIA, Ter. Adelph. v. 2. 6. or VERBERO, Id. 
Phorni. iv. 4. 3. A slave Avho hatl been Imindcd was called 
STIGMATIAS, v. -icus^ i. e. notis compunctus, Cic. Off. ii. 7* 
InscripfuSf Mart. viii. 75. 9. Jiteratus, Plant. Cas. ii. 6. 49. 
(i. e. Uteris inseriptus: as, urna Uterata, I’laut. Rud. ii. 5. 21. 
ensicnlus literatus, &c. Id. iv. 4. 112.) Slaves also by way of 
punishment were often shut up in a work-house, or bridewell 
(in ergastulo, v. PISTRINO), where they were obliged to turn 
a mill for grinding corn. Plant, et Ter. passim, et Senec. de 
Penef. iv. 37- 

Iversons employed to apprehend and bring back {retrahere. 
Ter. Heaut. iv. 2. 6.5.) slaves who fled from their masters 
(FuGinvi, Cic. F'um. v. 9.) were called Fugitivarii, Flor. 
hi. 19. 

When slaves were beaten, they used to be suspended with 
a weight tied to their feet, that they might not move them. 
Plant. Asin. ii. 2. 34. ike. Aul. iv. 4. 16. Ter. Phorm. i. 4. 
43. To deter slaves from offending, a thong {fiabena) or a 
lash made of leather was commonly hung on tlie stair-case, 
{in scalis), Horat. Ep. ii. 2.1,5.; but this was chiefly applied to 
younger slaves, ^Scholiast, ibid. Impuheres habend vel ferula 
plectebantur, Ulpian. J). i. 33. de SC. Silan. Some herejoin 
in scalis with latuit, as Cic. in Mil. 15. Phil. ii. 9. 

Slaves when punished capitally were commonly crucified, 
Juvenal, vi. 219. Cic. in Ter. v. 3. 64., &c. but this punish¬ 
ment was prohibited under Constantine. 

If a master of a family was slain at his own house, and the 
murderer not discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable to 
be put to death. Hence we find no less than 400 in one 
family punished on this account. Tacit. Ami. xiv. 43. 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, and 
might be transferred from one owner to another, like any other 
effects. 
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Slaves could not appear as witnesses in a court of justice, 
'Ter. Pfiorm. ii. 1. 62., nor make awill, Plin. Ep. viii. 16., nor 
inherit any thing, Id. iv. 11.; but gentle masters allowed them 
to make a kind of will {r/uasi tesfmnenfa facere), Plin. Ep. viii. 
16.; nor could slaves serve as soldiers. Id. x. 39. unless first 
made free, Sen), in f jEn. ix. 547- except in the time of 
Hannibal, when, after the battle of Cannae, 8()(X) slaves were 
armed without beiiig freed, lJi\ xxii. .57. 4'hese were called 
VOUONES, be( •ause they enlisted voluntarily, Eestus; and 
afterwards obtained their freedom for their bravcr\’^, Liv. 
xxiv. 16. 

Slaves had a certain allou’ance granted them for their suste¬ 
nance (DIMENSUM), commonly four or five pecks {niodn) 
of grain a-month, and fiA'e denarii, which •\^'as called their 
MENSTRLUIM, nonat. in Ter. Phorrn. i. 1.9. Seyier. Ep.Hi). 
They likewise had a daily allowance, (DlARllJM, Horat. 
Ep. i. 14. 40.) And M'hat they spared of this, or ]>rocured 
by any other means with their master’s consent, was called 
their PECULIUM. 4’his money, with their master’s per¬ 
mission, they laid out at interest, or purchased with it a 
slave for themselves, from whose labours they might make 
profit. Such a slave was called Send VICARILIS, Horat. 
Sat. ii. 7. 76. Vie. Verr. i. 3(). Plant. Asia. ii. 4. 27. Martial, ii. 
18. 7- and constituted part of the pecutium, with which also 
slaves sometimes purchasial their freedom. Cicero says, that 
sober and industrious slaA cs, at least such as became slaves 
from being captives in war, seldom remained in servitude 
above six years, Phil. viii. 11. At certain times slaves were 
obliged to make presents to their masters out of their poor 
savings, {e.v eo quod de dinicnso suo unciatim eomparaerint,) 
J erent. ibid. 4'here was sometimes an agreement between 
the master and the slave, that Avhen the slave should pay a 
certain sum, th(j master should be obliged tf) give him his 
liberty. Plant. Aid. v. 3. Vasin, ii. 5, 6.^&c. Hud. iv. 2. 23. 
Tacit, xiv. 42. 

Although the state of slaves in jjoint of right was the same, 
yet their condition in families was very dift'erent, according 
to the pleasure of their masters and their different employ¬ 
ments. Some were treated with indulgence; some served in 
chains, as janitors and door-keepers, (o.sliarii;) and so in 
the country, catenati eultores, Flor. iii. 19. Vineti fossores, 
Lucan, vii. 402. hi (sc. qui agrum colunt) vcl coloni, vel send 
sunt solnti ant vincti, Columell. i. 7- (see^w.sY, tit. Agricui.- 
turk) others were confined in workhouses below gi'ound {in 
ergastulis sub ter rune is). So Pliny, Vincti pedes, damnatcc 
inanus, inscriqdique vnltus, arna exercent, xviii. 3. Coli rura 
ab ergastulis jjessiintirn est, ib. c. 6. 
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At certain times slaves were allowed the greatest freedom; 
as at the feast of Saturn in the month of Dccendter, Ilorat. 
Sat. ii. 7‘ 4. when they were served at table by their masters, 
Aaunn. de JFer. Horn. ii. 15. and on the Ides of August, Festns. 

'"I'lie number of slaves in Rome and through Italy was im¬ 
mense, .Juvenal, iii. 140. Some rich individuals are said to 
have had several thousands, Seneca, de 'Trang. An. viii. Wars 
were sometimes excited by an insurrection of the slaves, 
Flor. iii. 10, 20. 

There were also public slaves, who were used for various 
ptiblie services, Fiv. i. 7. and especially to attend on the 
magistrates. Their condition Avas much more tolerable than 
that of private slaves. They had yearly allowances (annua) 
granted them by the public, Plin. x. 30. 40. 

There were also persons attached to the soil (ADScuieTiTil 
\’el glelne adserrpti) ; concerning tlie state of Avhom writers are 
not agreed. 

Slaves anciently bore the prsenoraen of their master; thus, 
Jllarrijfoi'es, T./Ucrporef!, IhihUporex, (cpiasi Marei, Lucii, 
Pubtii 2 >uerif ike.) QninetUian. i. 4. 26. Afterwai’ds they got 
various names, either from their cotuitry, or from other cir¬ 
cumstances; as, Si/rus, JJavrts, Gefa, Pormo/o, &c. in comic 
writers; Piro, Paurea, Piom/fiius, ike. in Cicero. But slaves 
arc usually distinguished in the classics by their different 
emph)yments; as Medici, Chirurgi, Peedagogi, Gram-matici, 
Scrihee, Fahri, Coqui, &c. 

Slaves were anciently freed by throe ways, Censu, Vindicta, 
et Pesfarnento, Cic. Topic. 2. sen 10. 

1. l*er CKNSUM, ’when a slave with his master’s know¬ 
ledge, or by his <)rder, got his name inserted in the Censor’s 
roll, Cic. Ckccin. 34. s. 1)9. 

2. Per' VINOICI^AM, when a master going with his slave 
in his hand to the Pnetor or Consul, and in the provinces, 
to the Proconsul or Proprajtor, said, “ 1 desire that this man 
“be free according to the custom of the Romans;” Hung 

HOMINKM UIBJiJlUM ESSK VOI.O MORK Vel JTJRK QuiRITIUM; 

_ and the Pr.etor, if he ajjproved, putting a rod on the head of 
the slave. Moral. Sat. ii. 7- 7lh pronounced, “ I say thiit this 
“ man is free after the manner of the Romans.” Where- 
xipon the lictor or the master turning him round in a circle, 
(which was called VERTIGO, Pers. Sat. v. 75*) giving 
hini a blow on the cheek, {alcijia, Isidor. ix. 4. whence, multo 
ntajoris alapa; mecum veneunt, Eiberty is sold, &,c. Pticcdr. ii. 
.5. 22.) let liim go (c ntanu erniltchat), signifying that leave 
was gi’anted him to go where he p]ea.sed. The rod with 
which the slave was struck, was called V/NDICl'A, as some 

think. 
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think, from Vindicius or Vindex^ a slave of the Vitellii, who 
informed the senate concerning the conspiracy of the sons 
of Brutus and otliers, to restore the Tanpiins, and who is 
said to have been first freed in this manner, Eiv. ii. 5. ; 
whence also perhaps Uindicare in Ubertatem^ to free. Mu- 
qiiam vindicta rcde?//?V,awoman lately freed, Ovid. 
Art. Am. iii. 615. 

3. Per Tii2S7’AMElVTrJM, when a master gave his slaves 
their liberty by his will. If this Avas done in express words 
{verbis directfs), as for example, Davus skrvus mkus liber 
KS'i'o ; such freed men were called ORCINI or CharoniteVy 
because they had no jiatron but in the infernal regions. In 
allusion to which, those unworthy persons AA^hogot admission 
into the senate after the death of Cajsar, were by the vulgar 
called SENATOKKS ORCINI, Suet. Ang. 35. But if the 
Testator signified his desire by way of request {verJns preca- 
tivis), thus, Rogo ukreoem mkum, ut Haa^tm manumit- 
TAT ; the heir {/ucres Jidueiarius) retained the rights of 
patronage. 

Liberty procured in any of these methods Avas called Justa 
Liber'ias. 

In latter times slaves u?;ed to be freed by A’arious other me¬ 
thods; by letter {per ejiistolam) ; among friends {inter arnicas), 
if before live Avdtnesses a master ordered his slave to be free; 
or by table {jter mensam), if a master bid a shwe eat at his 
table, P/in. Ejnst. vii. 16., for it Avas thought disgraceful to 
cat AA'ith shvAa's or mean jiersons, and benches {snbsettia) Avere 
assigned them, not couches. Hence imi subsetlii viry a person 
of tiie loAvestrank, Plant. Stic/i. iii. 4. 32. 'rhere were many 
other methods of freeing slaves, but these did not confer com¬ 
plete freedom. They only discharged them from seiwitude, 
but did not entitle tliem to the privileges of citizens: unless 
afterwards the vindicta Avas superadded, in presence of a ma¬ 
gistrate, Plin. Ep. Aii. 16. 32. 

Anciently the condition of all freed slaves was the same : 
they obtained the freedom of the city with their libei’t}'', Cic. 
pro llalho, 9. according to the institution of Servius Tullius, 
Jinniys. iv. 22. & 23. 7'hey Averc, hoAvever, distributed among 
the four city tribes as being more ignoble, Pw. Epit. xx. 
But afterwards, Avhen many worthless and profligate persons, 
being freed by their masters, thus invaded the rights of 
citizens, A'arious laws Avc're made to check the licence of 
manumitting slav’^es. No master av’us allowed to free, by his 
will, above a certain number, in proportion to the number he 
had; Imt not above BX), if he had even 20,000, Avhich 
number some individuals are said to have possessed, Athen. 
JJeqmosoph. vi. 20. Hence Seneca speaks oivasta spatia terra- 
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rum per vine* os colenda; et familia hellicosis nationihiis major, 
de Belief, viii. 10. and Bliny, of legions of slaves, so that the 
master needed a person to tell liim their names, {nomeuclator) 
xxxiii. 1. s. 6. So Petronius Arbiter, 37. 117- Augustus 
ordained by a laiv, called jlilia Sentia, that no slave who had 
ever for the sake of a crime been bound, jmblicly whipt, 
tortured, or branded in the face, although freed by his 
master, should obtain the freedom of the city, but should 
always remain in the state of the JJedititii, who ivere indeed 
free, but could not aspire to the advantages of Koinan citizens, 
jSuct. Aug. 40. "Phe reason of this law may be gsthered 
from Dionys. iv. 24. 

Afterwards by the law called ,Junia JVorhana, because it was 
passed in the consulship of L. Junius Norbanus, A. 11. 771* 
those fi’ced per ejnstoiam, inter anticos, or by the other less 
solemn methods, did not obtain the rights of Roman citizens, 
but of the Latins who were transjilanted into colonies. 
Hence they were called LATINI JUNIANI, or simply 
LATIN 1, J*tin. Bp. X. 105. 

Slaves when made free used to shave their heads in the 
temple of Feronia, and received a cap or hat, as a badge of 
liberty, Serv. ad Flrg. Aijn. viii. 5()4. J/tv. xlv. 44. Hence, 
Ad pileum servum ^!ocarc,Un' ad Uhcriatvnt ^ iAv. ibid. They 
also w'ere presented with a white robe and a ring by their 
master. 4 bey then assumed a ])r<cnomcn, and prefixed the 
name of their patron to their own. Tlius, Marcus 'Tullius 
'Tiro, the freedman of Cicero. In allusion to which, Persius 
says f 'erterit huncDominus; niomcnto turhiuis ^.*77MARCUS 
iJania, Sat. v. 77- Hence, 'Tanquaiu haheas tria noniina, for 
tunquam. liber sis, Juvenal. \. 120. So foi'eigncrs, when ad¬ 
mitted into the freedom of the city, assumed the name of 
that person by whose favour they obtained it, Cic. Bam. xiii. 
35, 30. 

Patrons retained various rights over their freedinen. If 
the patron was rt'duced tij povert)', the freedman was bound, 
in the same manner as a son, to support him, according to 
his abilities. And if a patron failed to support his freedman 
when poor, he W7is deprived of*he rights of patronage. 

If a freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patron 
succeeded to his effects. 

Those freedinen who proved ungrateful to their patrons 
were condemned to the mines (ad- laudumias ); and the Lm- 
peror Claudius by a law, reduced them to their former 
slavery (in sendtutem revoravit) Claud. 25. Bibertum, 
qui probatus fuerit patrono delatores summisisse, qui de statu 
ejiis faccrent ei quccstiouem, servum patrorii esse jussit. L. 5. 
Dig. de jure Patron. 
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RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 

ASI) OF 77//: DTFFEItEXT IXIIAlilTANTS OF THE ROMAH 

EMPIRE. 


"YA^HILE Rome was but small and thinly inhabited, who- 
' ^ ever fixed their abode in the city or Roman territory, 
obtained the rights of citizens. 

To increase the number of citizens, Romulus opened an 
ntylurA or sanctuary for fugitive slaves, insolvent debtors, and 
nialefactors, Avhither great numbers fiocked from the neigh¬ 
bouring states, L,iv. i. 8. because no one could be taken from 
thence to punishment, Jd. xxxv. f)!. Tac. An. iii. 60. Even 
vanquished enemies were transjdanted to Rome, and became 
citizens. In this manner the freedom of the city was 
granted by Romulus to the Caminense.'i, Caynerini, Antemnates, 
Crnatmnhii, and at last also to the Sabines. This example 
was imitated by his successors, who transplanted the Albans 
and other ^'arujiiished tribes to Rome, Iav. i. 29. 83. Like¬ 
wise after the expulsion of th.e kings, the freedom of the city 
was given to a great manj", es]>ecially after the taking and 
burning of the city by the Gauls ; at which time, that it 
might be rebuilt Avith more splendor, new citizens were as¬ 
sumed from the l^eienfes, Capenates, and F'alisci, Liv. vi. 4. 

Besides those who had settled in the Roman territory, and 
AA'lio were divided into city and country tribes, the freedom 
of the; city was granted to several foreign towns, which were 
called MLJNICIPIA, and the inhabitants MUNJCIPES, be¬ 


cause they might enjoy offices at Rome {^nnmia p. rnunera 
eaperc poternnt) . Wlicn any of these fixed their abode at 
Roin.c, they became Cia ks Ingknui, Vie. Unit. 7b. de 
J^egg. ii. 2. lienee it happened, that tlie same person might 
enjoj' the highest ^honours both at Rome and in his own 
free tOAvn. Thiis Milo^ \Adiile lie stood candidate for the 
Consulship at RofUe,' Dictator in his OAvn native city 

l/amivium, Cic. ^ Phe free tOAAm in Avhich one 

AA’as born Avas calleiipwfWw ms natnrti: xaX loci. Rome, 

{qua e.%rccptas est),patria (OMMUNts, cieitatis juris. Cic. 
de Lcgg. ii. 2. 

But AA'hcn the Roman empire was more Avidely extended, 
and the dignity of a Roman citizen of course began to be 
more valued, the freedom of the city {jus civitatis) was more 
sparingly conferred, and in dificrent degrees, according to 
the dificrent merits of the allies toAA’ards the republic. To 
some the right of voting {jus .snffrctgii) Avas given, and to 
others not. 3'he people of Ciere Avere the first who obtained 
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the freedom of the city without the right of voting; for 
huving received the sacred things of the Roman people, the 
Vestal Virgins and priests, when they fled from the Gauls, 
A. Gell. xvi. 13. The freedom of the city was soon after 
given in this manner to the people of Capua, Fundi, Forinia^, 
Cumae, and Sinuessa, Liv. viii. 14. to the inhabitants of 
Acerra, ibid. 17- and of Anagnia, &c. 

The inhabitants of Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, 
received the freedom of the city, with the right of voting, 
Liv. \in. 14. and Privernum (Privernates), c.2i. But several 
cities of the JJermci prefeiTed their ow’n laws, Liv. ix. 43. 
In process of time, this right was granted to idl the allies of 
the Latin name; and after tlie social or Italian war, it was 
communicated to all tlie Italians south of the river llubicon 
on the upper sea, and of the city Luca on the lou’^er sea. 
Afterwards the same right was granted to Cisalpine Gaul, 
which hence began to be called GaUia Togafn. Augustus 
was very sparing in conferring the freedom of the city; but 
the succeeding emperors Avcrc more liberal, and at different 
times granted it to different cities and nations. At last 
Cai'acalla granted the freedom of Rcjman citizens to all the 
inhabitants of the Roman world. 

Those Avho did not enjoy the right of citizens were an¬ 
ciently called HOS4’FS, and afterwkrds PFREGRINI, Cic. 
Off', i. 12. After Rome had extended her empire, first over 
Latium, then over Italy, and lastly over groat part of the 
world, the rights which the subjects of that empire enjoyed 
came to be divided into four kinds; which may be called 
Jus Quiritium, ,/iis Latii, Aus Italicuni, Aus Provinciaruvi 
vel Provinciale. 

JUS QUIRITIUM comjireliendcd all the rights of Roman 
citizens, udiich were different at different times. The riglits 
of Roman citizens were either private or public: the foianer 
Avere properly called ,/ns Quiritimn, and the latter ,/ns Civi- 
tatis, Plin. Ep. x. 4. 6. 22. Cic. in RuU. ii. 19. as Avith us 
there is a distinction between denization and naturalization. 


I. PRIVATE RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

^I^HE private lights of Roman citizens Avere, 1. ,/us Liher- 
tat'is, the right of liberty; 2. ,/us GentHitatis et P'aniUicCj 
the right of family; 3. ,/hs Connnbii, the light of marriage; 
4. ,/us Putriurn, the right of a father; 5. ,/n's Dominii Legi- 
timi, the right of legal property; G. ,7us 'I'estamcnti et Hccre- 
ditatiSf the right of making a Avill, and of succeeding to an 
inheritance; 7. ,/fts 'Putehe, the right of tutelage or Avardship. 
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1. THE RIGHT OF LIBERTY. 

THIS comprehended LIBERTY, not only from the power 
of masters {(ioruinorum) ^ but also from the dominion of ty¬ 
rants, the severity of magistrates, the cruelty of creditors, and 
the insolence of more powerful citizens. 

After the expulsion of I'niujuin, a law was made by Brutus 
that no one should be king at Rome, and that whoever 
shotdd form a design of making himself king, might be 
slain with impunity. At the same time the people were 
bound by an oath, that they w'ould never suffer a king to be 
created. 

Roman citizens were secured against the tyrannical treat¬ 
ment of magistrates, first, by the right of appealing from them 
to the people, and that the person wdio appealed should in no 
manner be punished, till the people determined the matter; 
but chiefly, by the assistance of their tribunes. 

None but the whole Roman jjeople in the Coniitia Cen- 
tiiriutd, could pass sentence on the life of a Roman Citizen. 
No magistrate was allowed to punish him by stripes or capi¬ 
tally. The single expn'ssion, “ J am a Roman Citizen,” 
checked their severest decrees, Vic. in Ti'rr. v. 54. 57- &c. 
11 ence, QIJIRITARK diritnr, tjui Quirltiu/n /idem damans 
i/n]/(ora(. Varro de Lat. Ling. v. 7* ad Fain. x. 32. 

Liv. xxix. 8. Acts, xxii. 25. 

By the laws <}f the twelve tables it was ordained, that in¬ 
solvent di'btors should be given up {addicerentur) to their 
creditors to be bound in fetters and cords {compedibus et 
nenis), whence they Mere called NEXI, OB.ERAT1, et 
ADUICTl. And although they did not entirely lose the 
rights .of fi'cemen, yet they M’ere in actual slavery, and 
<}ften treated more harshly than even slaves themselves, Liv. 
ii. 23. 

If any one was indebted to several persons, and could not 
find a cautioner {vindejc vel expromissor) within sixty days, liis 
body {corpus) literally, according to some, but more probably, 
according to others, his eflects, might be cut into pieces 
(.vccor/), and divided among his creditors, ^4. Gell. xx. 1. Thus 
sect.io is put for the purchase of the whole booty of any place, 
or of the ndiole effects of a proscribed or condemned person. 
Civ. PMl. ii. 26.; or for the booty or goods themselves, 
€(vs. de Hell. Gall. ii. 33. Vic. Jnv. i. 4,5., and sectores for the 
purchasers, Asenn. in Vic. Kerr. i. 23. because they made 
profit by selling them in pairts (a seco): Hence Sectores 
collormn et bonornm,\. e. qui proscriptos occidehanty etbona 
eorum e^nehanty Cic. Rose. Am. 29. 


To 
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To check the cruelty of usurers a law was made, A. U. 
429., whereby it was provided, that no debtors should be kept 
in irons or in bonds; that the ejoods of the debtor, not 
his person, should be gi\'en up to his creditors, lAv. v'iii. 28. 

But the people not satisfied with this, as it did not free 
them from prison, ofUm afterwards demanded an entire 
abolition of debts, which they used to call NEW TABEES, 
But this was never granted them. At one time, indeed, by 
a law passed by Valerius Flaccus, silver was paid with brass, 
as it is expressed, Sallust. Cat. 33., that is, the fourth part of 
the debt only was paid. Veil. ii. 23., an ns for a sestertius, 
imiX n sestertius fov a (leuarius; or 2.5 for 100, and 250 for 
1(K)0. Julius Csesar, after his victory in the civil war, 
enacted something of the same kind, Cecs. J3ell. Civ. iii. 1. 
Suet. Jul. 14. 


2. THE RIGHT OF FAMILY. 

EACH gens and each family had certain sacred rites pecu¬ 
liar to itself, which went by iidieritancc in the same manner 
as efl’ects, Lw. iv. 2. When heirs by the father’s side of 
the same familj' {agnafi) failed, tliose of the same gens 
{gentiles) succeeded, in preference to relations liy the mother’s 
side {rognati) of the same family {familia). No one could 
pass from a Patrician family to a Pleheian, or from a Plelunau 
to a Patrician, unless by that form of adoption, which could 
only be made at the Co/nitin Curiata. Thus Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, was adopted by a Pleheian, that he might 
be crtTited a tribune of tlie commons, Cie. JJotn. 1,5. .Att. i. 
18. 19. 


3. THE RIGHT OF MARRIAGE. 

NO Roman citizen was permitted to marry a slave, a bar¬ 
barian, or a foridgner, unless by the permission of the people; 
as Z/i’c. xxxviii. 3(i. CONNUBIUM est matriniouiuni inter 
cit'cs; infer .servos autein, aut inter civem. et peregrince rondi- 
tionis lunninem, nut serviles, non est Connnhiuni, sed CON- 
TUBICRNllJAl, lioeth. in (Ji('. Top. 4. By the laws of the 
Decemviri, intermarriages between the Patricians and Ple¬ 
beians were prohibited. But this restriction was soon abolished, 
Liv. iv.6. Afterwards, howev’er, u hen a Patrician lady married 
a Plebeian, she was said Patrilius enuhere, and was excluded 
from the sacred rights of Patrician ladies, Liv. x. 23. When 
any woman married out of her clan, it was called Gentis 

enuptio; 
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entipiio; which likewise seems anciently to have been for¬ 
bidden, Liv. xxxix. 19. The different kinds of marriage, &c, 
will be treated of afterwards. 

4. THE RIGHT OF A^ATHER, 

A FATHER, among the Romans, had the power of life and 
death over his children. He could not only expose them 
when infants, which cruel custom prevailed at Rome for 
many ages, as among other nations, Cic, de iii. 8. 

'Ter. Ileant. iv. 1. Suet. OeUw. G5. Cali^. .5. 'Tacit. Mist. 
iv. b. Settee, de Hen. iii. 13., &c. and a new-born infant was 
not held legitimate, unless the father, or in his absence some 
pc’i'son for him, lifted it from the ground {terra ieiuisset), 
and placed it on his bosom; hence tollere /iliutn, to educate; 
tton tollere, to exjiose: Rut even when his tdiildren were 
grown up, he might imprison, scourge, send them lioumi to 
work in the country, and also put them to death by any 
punishment he pleased, if they deserved it. Sail. Cat. 39. 
JAv. ii. 41. viii. / • Oiotit/s. viii. 79. Hence a father is called 
a domestic judge, or magistrate, by Seneca; and a censor of 
his son, by Suetonius, L'tattd. 10. Romulus however at first 
permitted this I'ight only in certain cases, Diottys. ii. 15. 

i-v ‘>*2 

A son could acquire no property hut with his father’s con¬ 
sent; and what he did thus acquire, was called his RECU- 
LIUM, as of a slave, JAv. ii. 41. If he acquired it in war, 
it was called PhXLILIUM CASTRENSE. 

The condition of a son was in some respects harder than 
that of a slave. A slave when sold once became free; but 
a son not, unless sold three times. The power of the father 
u'as suspended, when the son was promoted to any public 
oliice, but not extinguished, lAv. ih. For it continued not 
only during the life of the children, but likewise extended to 
grandchildren and great grandchildren. None of them be¬ 
came their own masters {sui Juris) till the death of their 
father and grandfather. A daughter by marriage passed from 
the jiower of her father under that of her husband. 


EMANCirATlON AND ADOPTION. 

WHEN a father wislied to free his son from his authority 
(liiMANCIPARE), it behoved him to bring him before the 
Prajtor, or some magistrate {apud yiicm fegis actio erat), and 
there sell him thi*ee times, per acs et eibkam, as it vi^as 

termed. 
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termed, to some friend, who was called Pater Fiduciarius, 
bociinse he was bound after the third sale to sell him back 
{reviancipare) to the natural father. There were besides 
present, a L/iiirieens, wh<) held a brazen balance; five 
witnesses, Roman citizens, past the age of puberty; and an 
antestatus, who is supposed to be so named, because he 
summoned the witnesses by touching the tip of their cars, 
JFIor. Sat. i. 9. 76. In the presence of these, the natural 
father gave over {mancipnhat, i. e. manii tradchat,) his sou 
to the purchaser, adding these words, Mancui'o tibi iiunc 
FfcinM, QDi MEUs Ks^'. Then the purchaser holding a 
brazen coin {sestertius), said, iluNc ego hominem ex Jure 

QuiRlTlUM MEUM ESSE AIO, ISQUE MIIII EMPTUS EST HOC 

ACRE. /ENEAOUE LIBRA: and luiviug struck the balance wit!i 
the coin, gave it to the natural father by way of price. Then 
he manumitted the son in tlie usu:d form. But as by the 
pi’inciples of the Roman law, a son, after being manumitted 
once and again, fell back into the power of his father, this 
imaginary sale was thrict' to be repeated, either on the same 
day, and before the same witnesses, or on different days, 
and before different witnesses; and then the purchaser, 
instead of manumitting him, which would have conferred a 
jus patronatus on himself, sold him back to the natural 
father, who immediately manumitted him by the same for¬ 
malities as a slave, {lylbrd ct cere liherutum emittehat, Liiv. 
vi. 14.) Thus the son became his own master {sui juris faetus 
e.v<), -Liv. vii. 16. 

The custom of selling per <cs vel assem et lihrani, took its 
rise from this, that the ancient Romans when they had no 
coined money, JAv. ivN GO., and afterwartls when they usetl 
asses of a pound wt;ight, -weighed their money, and tlid not 
count it. 

In emancipating a daughter, or grand-children, the same 
formalities were usetl, but only once {unira mancipatio suffi- 
ciebat); they w'ere not thrice repeated as in emancipating a 
son. But these formalities, like others of the same kind, in 
process of time came to be thought troublesome. Athana¬ 
sius, therefore, and Justinian, invented ucav inodes of eman¬ 
cipation. Athanasius aiipointcd, that it should be sufficient 
if a father showed to a judge the rescript of the Fmperor for 
emancipating his son; and Justinian, that a father should 
go to any magistrate competent, ami before him with the 
consent of his son, signify that he freed his son from his 
power by saying, Hunc sui Juris esse tatior, meaque 

MANU MITTO* 

When a man had no children of his own, lest his sacred 
rites and names should be lost, lie might assume others {ex- 
traneos) as his children by adoption. 


If 
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If the person adopted was his own master {sHi jiirix), it was 
called AKROGAl'lO, hecanse it was made fit the Comitia 
Curiatff, by ])roposing a bill to the people {per jiopnli rogct- 
tionem), (icll. v. H). 

If he was the son of another, it was ])roperly called 
ADORriO, and was ])crfornu'd before the Fra?t()r or Pre- 
sitlent of a province, or any other magistrate {opiid q?ieni 
iegi.s aviio erat.) The sanu' formalities were used as in eman¬ 
cipation. It might be done in any place, /Suet. The 

adopted passed into the family, the name, and sacred rites of 
the adopter, and also succeeded to his fortune. Cicero makes 
no distinction between these two forms of adoption, but calls 
both by the genei*al name of Adoptio. 


5. TIIK JUGiri' OK PIlOPJiRTV. 

THINGS, with respect to property* among the Romans, 
were variously divided. Some things were said to be of DI¬ 
VINE RIGHT, others of 111 MAN RIGHT: the former 
were called sacred {res SACK. E) ; as, altars, tcmjdes, or any* 
thing publicly* consecrated to the gods by the authority^ of 
the pontilfs; or redgiotts (RELKilOS.E); as, Sepalehres, 
tke. or hwlolahle (SANCT.E, i. e. aiiqud sanctionc nmnitcc)', 
as, the walls and gates of a city , Mavrob. Sat. iii. R. 

'Fhese things Avere su1)ject to the law of the pontifl's, and 
the property of them could not bi‘ transferred. Temples 
were i*endcred sacred l)y inauguration,or dedication, that is, by 
being consecrated by* the augurs {eonseerata inaiigaratiKpie). 
W'hatever was legally* consecrated, was ever after unapplicable 
to prbfane uses, Plia. K]). ix:. 39. x. 58, .59. 7f>- "JVmples 
AV’ere supposed to belong to the gotis, and could not be the 
property of a private person. 3'hings ceased to be sacred by 
being uidiallovved, {cxaagaratioae, Eiv. i. 55.) 

Any* place became re/fgioas j)y* interring a dead body in it, 
1. G. § d. H. de dh'is. ?'ei. 

Sepulchres wert; held religious because they were dedicated 
to the infernal gods {Uiis tnaaibas vcl inferis). No sepulchre 
could be built or repaired without the permission of the pon¬ 
tiff’s ; nor could the property of sejjulchres be transferred, 
but only the riglit of burydng in them {ja.s mortuum inferendi). 
The walls of cities were also dedicateil by* certain solemn cere¬ 
monies, and therefore they were held inviolable {saiicti), and 
could not be raised or repaired Avithout the authority of the 
pontiff’s. 

Things of human right were called Profane {res PRO- 
FANiE)i and Avere either PUBLIC and COMMON; as, 

the 
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the air, running xvater, t-iie sea, and its shores, &c, Virg, ^n. 
vii. 229. Cic, Rose. Am. 26., or PRIVATE, which inijjht he 
the property of individuals. 

Some riiake a distinction between things common and pub¬ 
lic, but most writers do not. The things of which a ndu)le 
society or corporation had the property, and eacli individual 
the use, were called RES UN1V1CRS1TA'^1''1S, or moi’C pro¬ 
perly RES PLIBLICAil, (quasi jmpnllvcje, a pojntlo, the pro¬ 
perty of the people;) as, theatres, baths, higlmun/s, ike. And 
those things were called RES COMMUNES, wiiieh either 
could be the property of no one, as the air, light, ike. Ovid. 
Met. i. 135. vi. 349. or which were the joint pi-operty of 
more than one; as, a rornmon wail, a eoniinon field, Ikc. Com¬ 
mune, a subst. is put for the commonwealth, Cir. Ver. ii. 
46. 63. 69. Horat. Od. ii. 15. 13. H ence in eommune con- 
sulere, prodesse, conferre, rnetucre, ike. for tlie public good. 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, were called 
RES NUELIUS; us, parts (tf the tvorld not pet disnwered, 
anhnals not claimed, ikc. To this class was referred heereditus 
jacens, or an estate in the interval of time betwixt the demise 
of the last occupier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were cither MOVEARl^E or IMMOVEABLE. 
The moveable things of a farm were called Rota C.esa, sc. 
et; i. e. JEruta et veesa-, ns, seuid, coals, stones, &c, which 
were commonly excepted (precepta), or retained by the seller, 
Cic. 'Rop. 26, Orat. ii. 55. 

Things were also divided into CORPOREAL, i. e. which 
might be touched, and INCORPOREAL; as, rights, servi- 
tndes, &^c. The former Cicero called Res, tjaec sunt; the 
latter. Res, quee intelUguntnr, Topic. 5. But otliers, perhaps 
more properly, call the former, Rh2S, things; and the latter, 
JURA, rights; Quinctilian. v. 10. 116. 

The division of things PJoz'ace briefly expresses thus: 

Rait h(vc sapientia quondam, 

Ruhlica privatis secernere, sacra profanis. 

lie Art. Poet. 396. 

So Corn. Nepos, in vita Themist. 6. 

Private things {res PRIV’^AT/E) among the Romans, Avore 
either RES MANCIPI, or NEC MANCIPI. 

RES MANCIPI were those things which might be sold 
and alieuatetl, or the property of them transferred from one 
person to another,' by a certain rite used among Roman 
citizens only; so that the purchaser might take them as it 
were with his hand {nianu caperet) ; whence he Avas called 
MANCEPS, and the things res MANCIPI, a’cI Mancupi, 
contracted for Mancipii. And it behoved the seller to he 
answei’able for them to the purchaser, to secure the possession, 

{periculum 
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(pertcuhnn JikHcU, a'cI auctoritateni^ vel evictionem prccsiare, 
ike.) Cir, pro Moretia^ 2. 

NEC iVlANCil*! res, v. orc those thhis^s which could not be 
thus triiusfcrred; whence also the risk of the thing lay on the 
punthasor, I*/aiff. J^ers. iv. ih 55. See. Thus, oumeipimn 
and usus are distinguished: P^itiupie maneipio intdi datin', in 
])roporty or perpetuity, oinuUms itsu, Euc*ret. iii. 985. So 
tnatiriptinn frnetas, Cic. iipist. Fain. vii. 29, JIO. 

TJie mv AlANCIPl, were, — 1. Inarms, either in town or 
country within Italy {Preedia arhaua et rustlca in solo Italieo) ; 
or in the provinces, if any city or place had obtained the 
Italirnm. Other farms in the provinces were called posses- 
siones, noX. ]>r<cdia ; and because proprietors gave in an account 
of their families and fortunes to the censors, they Avere called 
Pnedia censui censendo, Cic. pro Mace. o2. — 2. SlaA CK.— 
Jl. Quadrupeds, trained to work with back or neck {dorso vel 
eerviee dotniii')', horses, oxen, asses, males; but not Avild 
beasts, although tamed ; as, elephants, eamels. — 4. IVarls 
{margaritee), Plin. ix. ^^5. s. 60. —.b- ''riic rights of country 
farms, called servitades (SEUViMTiTl'LS), IJipian. 

The servitudes of farms in the country AAcre, 1. 4'he 
right of going on foot througli the farm of anotlu'r (PriAt); 

— 2. Of tlriving a beast or AA'aggon not loaded (ACTUS); 

— 6. Of driving loadcfl Avaggons (VIA);— -4. Of carrying 
Avater (AQlLEJih^CTUS); either by canals or leatlen pipes 
{per eunales, \. Jistalas plantheas), Vitruv. viii. J. — M'he 
breadth of a via, Avhen straight, Avas eight feet; at a turn {in 
anfraetinn v. in flexa), sixteen feet; the breadth of an aetus 
four feet; but the breadth of an iter is uncertain. 

To these servitudes may be added, the dniAving of Avater, 
(a(jaa‘ haastas) ; the driving of cattle to Avater (peeoris ad 
afjaam appalsas) : the right of feeding; of making lime (ealeis 
eo<piend(e) ; and of digging sand. 

Those farms, AA'hich U'crc not liable to any servitude, AV'ere 
called PR/FDIA UJ Jii'2RA, optima jure. e.onditione. ojitimd; 
those which Avere, (epue serviehant, seridtatem dehehant, vel 
servitati erant ohnoxia,) PRAtDlA SERVA, Cie. in Itull. 
iii. 2. 

Buildings in the city AA cre called PR/EDIA URBANA, and 
Avere reckoned res maneipi, only by accession (jure fundi) ; 
for all buildings and lands Averc called FUNDI; but usually 
buildings in the city Avere called Jl^'jdes, in the country Villcc. 
A place in the city without buildings, was called AREA, in 
the country AGER. A field vinth buildings was properly 
called FUNDUS. 

The servitudes of the Prtedia urhana, were, — 1. Servitus 
ONERIS FERENDI, when one was bound to support the 

house 
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house of iinother by his pillar or wall; — 2. Serriitts TIGNI 
IMMrrri<:XDJ, when one was bound to allow a ncii^hbour 
to drive a beam, a stone, or iron into his wall; for tis^iunn 
ainont^ lawja'rs sijurnified all kind of materials for building. 

Anciently, for fear of fire, it was ordered that there should be 
an interstice left betu een houses of at least two fei't and a half, 
n-hieh was called AMBITUS or ANtiJPORTUS 

vel -itm, and this \i as usually a thoroughfare, but sometimes 
not, Adel pit. iv. 2. 39. For when Rome came to be 

crowded with houses, these interstices Avere only left between 
some houses. Nero, after the dreadful fire wlfich happened 
in his time, restored the rmcient motle of building liouses 
distinct from one another, 'I'aclt. Ann. nv . 13. 

l lo-.;ses which Avere not joined by common Avails Ai ith the 
neighbcMiring houses, Avere called INSIJL..E, lu'slns. Some¬ 
times damns and ins^tl<c e.re distinguislK'd, >Sn<d. AVv. .!(>. 38. 
where <hnnns is sup])!)sed to signify the houses of the great, 
and hts/dtc those of the poorer citizens. But anciently this 
A\ as not the case, rather tlie contrary; as, Insnln Clodii, />?r- 
t-nUi, (See. ( ir. I nder the emperors, any lodgings (hospilia), 
or liouses to be let (Abides mcrrctle Incandtc, Acl damns cou- 
ihni/f/n-), Aver<‘ called insnltc, and the inhabitants of them, 
Ini/nHini., or Jnsn/arii; AA’hich last, name is also applied to 
tliose Avho w en' apjiointeil to guartl tlie ^enit of each insnla. 
'I'he propriet ors of the o/.s7//o;Averecalled DOMINI insd i ,a u om , 
,Si(ri. ,/nl. 41. 'rUt. 48. v('l i*a.Ki)ioKi:i\i, Kp. x. 44,45. 

anti their agents procnrutorcs insnlnrnm. I'^or AVant of room 
in the city they A\ ere tanmnonly raised to a great height by 
stories (rontip'nnlioni/jns v. la/j/dniis), Avhich Avere occupied 
by dill'erent I'amilies, and at a great rout, ,/nven(il. iii. i(3(>. 
Idle upmost stories or garrets AA’ere called vwnnenin. lie Avho 
rented (mervede rondnvchal) an insnln, tn* any part of it, A\'as 
called iji(/tfi/i//ns. 11 ence Catiline contemptuously calls Cicero, 
Impdlinns ciris nrbis 7fonv<c, Sallust. Cat. 31. 

'rhere Avas also, — 3. SV'y r///rs STlLLIClDll FT Ff.U- 
MIMS, Avliereby one AA’as obliged to let t*Iie AA'ater, whicli 
fell from his house, into the garden or area of his neighbour: 
or to rccehu^ the Avater Avhich fell from his neighbour’s house 
into his area. — 4. Servitns CljOAC.B,the right of conveying 
a |>rivate common shore through the property of a neighbour 
into the Clnncn nnnrimn built by' 'ranpiin. — 5. tScrrilns 
NON ALTIUS ’rOLLFNDl, Avhereby' one was bound not to 
raise his house above a certain height; so as.not to obstruct 
the prospect and lights of his neigldAoiir. 4die height of 
houses was limited by kiAV, nufler Augustus, to /O feet. -Slral). 
V. p. 102. Suet. A up;, 89. I'nrit. Ann. xv. 43. — 
There was also a serx itude, that oiie should upt make nexv 

li windows 
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whitlows in his wall; Lumina uti nunc sunt, ita sint, 
Cic. de Oral . i. 39. 

These scrvitudt*s of city properties, some annex to res 
liumcijd, and some to res ucc nimicijn. 

AIOj:vt;:S O!’ AtOUlRINC J'KOriiRTV. 

3’llE transuMTinir of tlie propt'rti^ of the res nimicipi, 
(ABA LIEN ATIO, \ el traus/afio domiitii v. propideta/is,) M'as 
made by a eerluin aet, called MANCIPATIO, or MANCI- 
1*1UM, (C7c. C)^'. hi. 10. f/e Orat. i. 39.) in Avhicli the same 
formalities Avere obserA cd as in emancipatint? a son, only that 
it Al as done but t)nce. 3'his Cicero calls tradifio alter} vewa, 
'ropie. 6. s. 28. thus. Dure 'iuu}inpin, i. e. ex farina vcl lege, 
niaurijn'iy to coiiAcy the property of a tiling in that manner; 
aeeijiere, to reeeiA e it, Vluut. Cure, iw 2. 8. Triu. ii. 4. 19. 
•Turat., — ,se fare >tiUit( ijni tenqms in oiuue fui, devoted to 
yon, Ovid. Vauf. Iv.6.39. Sui maueipH esse, to be one’s oaaui 
master, to be subject to the dominion of no one, Cie. ad 
lirut. 10. So maueipure agruiu aliv.ui, to sell an estate to 
any one, PH a. Pji. vii. 18. eiuaueipare fundos, to dii'^est one’s 
self of tile jiroperty, aiul <;onvey it to another. Id. x. 3. 

Cicero commonly uses iiuiueipium and iie.vum or -us, as of 
the same import; pro Mureii. 2. jiro Place. 32. Ctcriu. 16. 
but sometimes he clistinguishes them; as, de Uariisp. 7. Avhere 
'luaneijiiuin imiilics complete property, and }ie.vus only the 
right of obligation, as Avhen one receives any thing by Avay of 
a pledge. Thus a creditor had his insolA'Ciit debtor_/«/*<? next, 
but wot fui'e riu/ueipii, as he possessed his shwe. 

There Avere A'arious other modes of acquiring legal property; 
as, 1. JURE C ESSIO, or t ESSIO IN JURE, C/c. Top. 5. 
AA'hcn a person gaA C up his t'ffccts to any one before the pnetor 
or president of a province, Aidio adjudged them to the person 
wlu) claimed tlu'in (viudicauli addicehat) ; w^hich chiefly took 
place in the case of debtors, aaJio, Avhen they Avere insolvent, 
gave up their gootls (luma eedehaiit) to their creditors. 

2. USUCAi»^riO vcl USIICARIO, Cie. Ceocin. 26. Tegg. 
5. 21. and also ustis auetoritas, when one obtained the property 
of a thing, by possessing it for a certain time without in¬ 
terruption, according to the law of the twelve tables; for tAVO 
years, if it was a farm or immoveable, and for one year 
if the thing Avas moveable: U'r usus auctouitas, i. e. Jus 
flominii, quod usu paratur, FUNjn iuicnnium, CAr.TKUARTTM 
IIKRUM ANNUUS USUS KSSK'P, PUil. Kp. V. 1. But this tOOk 
place only among citizens. For Ai>v£Rsu.s hostem, i. e. 
peregrhtuin, yETERNA auctori'i'as erat; sc. alicujus rei, Cic. 
Olf. i. 12. i. e, res semper vindicari jioterat a peregrino, et 

nunquam 
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purcliMsin';’ caplines 
See 


o:i their lieiely. 


nunquam muenpi. lienee Cicero says, Ki./iil marl a Ics a diis 
nsiicupcre jtossimt. If thei*e any interruption in the pos¬ 
session, it was called IJSlJRlhVriO, which, in country laruis, 
seems to liav'e been made bj'^ breakiu" olf the shoot of a tree 
(surrulo dcfruii>'endo,) Cie. do Orat. iii. 28. lint afterw ards a 
lonjjfcr time was necessary to constitute prescription, esj)e- 
cialiy in the provinces, namely, Um years amoii'.;; those w lio 
were present, an<! twenty years amone,- those w!io were; 
aijsent. Sometimes a length of time was required beyond 
remendjrauce. M’lus new' method of ae([uinng 'property by 
possession, w'as called LOXtiA id>SSCSSl(>X C CAPK), 
or IA)X(;.E POSSESSlONlhi PiLJ'iiKXi.VriVA, vel rii,E- 

sc iuprio. 

3. lAMP'i'IO SUP, COMOXA, 1. c 

in w,,r, who w'cre sold with chaplet;; 

• » 

p. .>o. 

4. AIJCTK), wherel)y things were expojUii to jmidii: sale, 
{hasta:, v. foci prnconis .'■itihjicichoniiir^) w iien a spear i)eing 
set up,and a public crier cuiliog out t!u' price (jH tccouc. j>rciinm. 
prochiiiuniie), the magistrate w ho was j)reseut ealimiged them 
(addii ebaf) to the highest bidder, Cie. P/u! I'he [)cr- 
son who batle, held up his linger (digiii/m ioilvhai), Cie. 
V'err. i. 51. diy^ito licit uh csl, iii. i 1. 

The custom of setting up it spciir ;it an iiiielion seems t.o 
have been derived from this, that at first only those things 
w'hich were taken in war were sold in that manner. Hence 
hasla is put for a public sah', ami sub hdstci fcuirc, to be pub¬ 
licly sold. 

The day, sometimes the hour, and the terms of the auction, 
used to be advertised, either by a common crier, {a, jircccouc 
pradicuri, v. amcldnidri,) Plant. IMen. v. 1). D-l. or in ^vrit- 
ing, labuld pro.s( l ibi, Cic. Ep. iid Fratr. ii. (>. Proscribcbdfdr, 
sc. domns sen qnis cnicre, sen condneere veltcl^ Idin. Ep. vii. 2/. 
uKdes I'cndles inscriinf Hicris, Plant. Trin. i. 2. Pii. Hence 
Idbnla is put for the auction itself, ib .— Tdbntdm. prosc riberey 
for duc/ionent conslitaerc; pr<m ribere dohinm y. fnndian, to 
advertise for sale, Cic. Anti those whose goods wert' thus ad¬ 
vertised, were said ])ende}'e. Suet. Claud. 9. anti also the goods, 
bona susjiensa; because the advertisement (Ubcllus v. tabella) 
w^as altixed tt) a pillin' (pil<i v, co/nmna) in somt; public plact', 
Seuec. de. Henef. iv. 12. So tdbnlns dnePntnarids jtroferre v. 
labnlamy to publish, Cie. Cat. ii. 8. Phil. ii. 2i). ad iabnlani 
adesscy to be present at the sale, pro Qninct. G. 4'hus also 
snb litnlnrn nostros misit avara. InreSy i. e. domuin, forced me 
to expose my house to sale, Ovid. Itemed, wlmor. 1102. 

It behoved the auction to be made in public, Cic. ib. tb‘ con¬ 
tra Itiill. i. 3. and there w^ere courts in the Forum At here 
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auctions wei*e made (ATRIA AUCTION ARIA), to which 
Juvenal is thought to allude. Sat. vii. 7- A money-broker 
(argentarhoi) was also present, wIkj mai*ked down what was 
bidden, and to whom the purcliaser either paid down the 
price, or gave security for it, Cic. pro Crccin. 6. Quinctil. xi. 2. 
The sale was sometimes deferred (auctio 2 )roferehatur)y Cic. 
ad Atticum, xiii. 12. 

The seller was called AUCTOR, and was said vendere 
aiictionem, Cic. pro Quinct. .3. in the same manner as a 
general, when he sold the whole plunder of a city, was said 
'vendere scctionem, Cfcs. de Bell. (.iall. ii. 33. The right of 
property conveyed to the purchaser was called ALJCTORI- 
TAS; and if that right was not complete, he was said a mala 
uuctore emere, to buy from a person who had not a right to 
sell, Cir. in Verr. v. 22. Cure. iv. 2. 12. 

5. ADJIIDICATIO, which properly took place only in 
three cases; in famiUii /lercisctaidu, vel crcio ciundoy i. e, 
hcereditute dividenttd, in tlivitling an inheritance among co¬ 
heirs, Cic. Oral. i. .38. Ccccin. 3. in connniini dividendo, in 
dividing a joint stock among ])artners, Cic. Ep. vii. 12. in 
finihtts regundisy in settling boumlaries among neighbours, 
Cic. Legg. i. 21. when the judge determinedany thing to any 
of the heirs, partners, or neighbours, of which they got im¬ 
mediate projjerty; but arbiters AA’ere commonly appointed in 
settling bounds, Cic. Top. 10. Sometimes, however, things 
Averc said to be adjudged (adjudicari) to a person, Avhich he 
obtained by the sentence of a judge from any cause Avhat- 
ever. 

6. DONAJ'IO. Donations Avhich were made for some 
cause, Avere called M UN BRA; as from a client or freedmaii 
to his patron, on octrasion of a birth or marriage. Ter. 
Phorin. \. 1. 13. Those things Avhich Avere giv’^cn without any 
obligation, Averc cfdled DONA; but these Avords are often 
confounded. 

At first presents Av^ere but I’arely given among the Romans; 
but afterwards, upon the increase of luxury, they became 
A'ery frequent and costly. Clients and freedmen sent pre¬ 
sents to their patrons, Plin. Ep.\. 14. slaves to their masters?, 
citizens to the emperors and magistrates, friends and relations 
to one another, and that on A'arious occasions; particularly on 
the Kalends of January, called STRENAi; at the feasts of 
Saturn, and at public entertainments, APOPHORETA; to 
guests, XENIA; on birth-days, at marriages, &c. Plin. 
Martial, jtussirn. 

Those things Avhich Avere acquired by any of the above- 
mentioned methods, or by inheritance, by adoption (arroga^ 
tione,) or by law, as a legacy, &c, were said to be IN 

DOMINIO 
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POMINIO QUIRITARIO, i. e. justo et legitimo: Other 
things were said to be IN BONIS, and the proprietors of 
them were called BONITARII, whose right was not so good 
as that of the DOMINI QUIRITARIl, qui optimo jure 
pnssidere divehantur, who were secure against law suits. But 
Justinian abolished these distinctions. 

When a person had the use and enjoyment of a thing, 
but not the power or property of alienating, it was called 
USUSFRUCTUS, either in one word; thus, Usiimfnictum 
omnium bonoriim, siiornm Ctcscnnicc legat, nt frnerctnr ima 
cum /ilio, Cic. Cfocin. 4.: or in two; us, Usus enim cjus et 
fructus fundi testamento viri fuerat Creseunia', Ib. 7* ‘Wd the 
person FRUCTUARIUS, or USUFRUCTUARIUS. 

6. THE RIGHT OF TESTAMENT AND INHERITANCE. 

NONE hut Roman citizens (suiJuris) could make a will, 
or be witnesses to a testament, or inherit any thing by testa¬ 
ment, CAe.pro Arch. 5. Dom. 32. 

Anciently testaments used to be made at the Comitia 
Curiata, whieh were in that case properly called Culata. 
Gell. XV. 27. 

The testament of a soldier just about to engage, was said" 
to be made IN PROCINCTU, when in the camp, while 
he was girding himself , or preparing for battle, in presence 
of his fellow-soldiers without writing, he named his heir 
(nuncupavit)y Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 3. dc Orat. i. .'>3. So in 
procinctu carmina facta., wi'itten by Ovid at Tomi, where he 
was ill continual danger of an attack from the Getfp, Pont. i. 
8 . 10 . 

But the usual method of making a will, after the laws of the 
twelve tabh's were enacted, was PER .ES ET ElBRAM, or 
per familia' empiionon, as it was called; wherein before; 
five witiK'Sses, a Hhripens and an antestatus, the testator, by 
an imaginary sale, disposed of his family and fortunes to 
one who was called FAMIEI/Fl EINIPTOR, who was not 
the heir, as some have thought. Suet. Ner. 4. but only 
admitted for the sake of form (diets causa ) , that the testator 
might seem to have alienated his effects in his life-time. 'Phis 
act was called FAMIEI^E AIANCIPATIO; ivhich being 
finished in due form, the testator, holding the testament in 
his hand, said, H.ec, uti in his taiutlts cerisvb scrirta 

SUNT, ITA DO, ITA l.EGO, ITA TES'lOR, ITAUUK VOS, Qui- 
RITES, TESTIMONIUM PH^miTOTK. IJpoil wllich, US waS 
usual in like eases, he gently touched the tip of the ears of 
the witnesses ; (auricula taetd antestahatur, quod in imd aure 

itiemorice 
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ovemoruv Jorns craf^ I’liii. xi. 45.) tliis act was called NUN- 
CIJPATIO Ti:STAMI^XTI, Vlin. E]k viii. 18. Hence 
iimivupitrc Iticrcdeniy lor noininare^ srrihet'c, ov faccre. Suet. 
tSi Pliu. passim. Rut sometimes tins word sigiiilies to luiinc 
oner’s heir rlrd I'ocr, without writing; as Horace just before 
liis death is said to have named Augustus. For tlic above- 
mentioned formalities were not alway s observed, especially 
in later times. It was reckoned sufficient if one subscribed 
Ills A^ill, or even named his heir I'ird /-occ, before seven 
witnesses. Something simil.ar to this seems to have ]>revailed 
anciently, fVr. J'err. i. d,"). whence an edict about that matter 
is callt'd' by Cicero, Vhcri's <'t 'I'iiaxscaticittm, as being usual, 
lb. 4 1. 

Somelimes the testator wrote his will Awliolly witli his own 
hand, in v liieh case it was called bobii^rtijihuiii. Sometimes 
it was v. rittcu by a friend or by others, Plhi. Kpist. vi. 26. 
d'lius the teslanu'iit of Augustus was partly written by him¬ 
self, and partly 1)\ two of his frcc’dmcn, Suet. 102. 

Lawyci's were usually employed in writing or drawing up 
u ills, ( "tc. (ic Oi'dt.W. iS. Sdf’t. Xcr.?-'!. But it was ordained 
uiider Ckmdius or Nero, that the writer of another’s testa¬ 
ment (called I'y lawyers /rs/auicdtariffs,) should not mark 
down a.’iy legacy for himself, S/a/,. AVr. 17- ^Vhen a testa- 
nienl vras writt('n by another, the testator wrote below, that 


he had dictated and read it (c, ('r (sk ji> dictassu f-t kkcog- 
Koviss!-:). ; taments were usually Vv’ritten on tables covered 
over with wax, because in them a pei'son coidd most easily 
erase vrhat be wished to edter, Qiiin< tUbm. x. o.Ol. Hence 
C.’:i:.i'. is ]vut for tabuuv cerata' or fabidfc icstduiejdi, Juveiud. 
i. (if*. Martial, iv. 76- Piuj>ta ciuia, ior ])rhtia j)nrs iabnfcc, 
the hrst. pari of the will, llorat. Sul. ii. .5. .old. and (’KR.v 
fcxiaic'i \, or for the last j>art, Cfc. / err. i. 116. Snef. Ctvs. 
8;>. But ti S';im<mts wc-r - called ’rAUUi. i:, although writta'n 


on ]>aper or ])archmei);, Vl]>tuu. 

'I'estanicnts were always su.bscribed by the testator, and 
us'ae.Dy i>y the witnesses, and sealed with their seals or rings 
(siypiiu rornm oh.siyufibuu/ur), Cic. ju'o Cluent. IB, 11. and 
also \\'ilh tiu' seals of t)thcrs, C/r. All. vii, 2. Suet. 'Tib. r. nil. 
Pliu. Kj). ix. i. They were likewise tied with a thread. 
1 hence ucc meu subjcrld vunvii lu cst gonuia labclLd Mendmeut 
Unis inij'/nstflssr uotani. Nor is my ring, i. e. nor am 1 con¬ 
victed of having affi.x('d a false mark, or seal, to the threarl 
on a, forged decal or will, Orid. Pajit. ii. 1). 61). It was or- 
daiiicxl that live th.re:id shovdd he thrice drawn tlirough holes, 
and sc-aled. Slid. AVr. 17* 

The testator might unseal (rcsignare) his will, if he wished 
to ;dter or rewise it (imitare vel rccognosrcrc.) Sometimes he 
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cancelled it altogether; sometimes he only erased (indncchat 
y. delehat) one or two names. 

Testaments, like all other civil deeds, were alwaj’^s written 
in Ijatin. A legacy expressed in (u-eek was not valid. UipUm. 
yro^m. XXV. 9. 

There used to he several copies of the same testament. 
Thus 'riberius made two copies of his w ill, the oiu' w ritten 
l>y himself, and the other by one of his freediiu'ii, Suet. 'nh. 
c. nh. 

Testaments were deposited, either privatelj'^ in the hands 
of a friend, or in a temple A\'ith the keej>er of it (a])nd 
jEditmim). Thus Julius Chesar is said to have entrusted his 
testament to the ehh'st of the Vt'stul Virgins, Suet. Jul. HM. 

In the first part of a wall, the ludr or heirs wr're w'ritten 
thus: Trrius Mini H.KUiis ksto, sit v. erit; or thus. Tin cm 
H/ERKOKM EssK .1 UBEo, vel 7’o/o; also, hecredein fuciOy scriho, 
insfituo. If there were several heirs, tlieir dilVerent portions 
Avere marked. If a person had no children of his oavii, he 
assumed others, not only to inherit his fortune, hut also to 
hear his name (nomen snum ferre), as Julius Ca'sar did 
Augustus, (in famUiam iiomentjue adojduvit, udseirit. Suet. 
udssu?)ipsit, Plin.) 

If the heir or heirs who aa'civ first appointed (instituti) did 
not choose to accept, (lucreditatem udire, v. eernere mdlent.,)• 
or died under the age of puberty, others Avere substituted in 
their room, called ll/KKIilDh^S SJiCUNDl; secundo loeoy. 
i^radu .'teripti v. sultstituti, Cic. pro C'luent. 11. ilorat. Sat. 
ii. 5. 45. Suet. Jul. 8:1. 

A corporate city (respuhlieu) conhl neither inherit an estate, 
nor receive a legacy, PHn. Kji. v. 7. but this Ai'as afterwards 
changed. 

A man miglit disinherit (e.r/neredui'e) his OAvn children, one 
or all of them, and appoint what ot her persons he jileased to 
be his heirs; thus, Ti/rius kijjus micijs kxti.kih s usto, 
Plin. Kp. v. 1. Hence ,/in'enuf. Sut. 10. C'odiee su vo Jucredes 
i^etut esse suos. Sometimes the cause (ICLOGIITM, i. e. 
eausa e.vhecredationis) Avas added, Cic. pro C/ueut. 48. 
Quinefilinn. vii. 4. 20. derl. 2. A testament of this kind \A'as 
called INOFFICIOSUM, aiul Avhen the children raised an 
action for rescinding it, it aa as said to be doin' per querchwi 

I NO F FI CIOS 1. 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust (fidei conimit- 
tehat) to a friend on certain conditions, ]3artitailarly that lu' 
should giA^e it up {ut restitneret \. redderet) to some person or 
persons. Whatever AA*as left in this manner, Ai’liether the 
Avhole estate, or any one thing, as, a farm., ike. w'as called 
hlDJEICOMMISSUM, a trust; and a person to whom it 

was 
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was thus left, was culled H.EH ICS FlDVCIARJliS^ who 

ixivrht o\l\u'v \)e vv ntV/.on ov a foveij^nev, 1.8. § 4. 1). (^c 

of this kind was expressed in the form of re- 
tpic'st orintre^tty (rerhi.s prrc(ft!ri.s) ; thus, Kooo, I'K'I'O, VOj.o, 
KIDKI TIT.K COMMITTO, '/'ci'. y/)ul. W. O HUci UOt by 

Avay of comniaiul (t'erhis inipcratn'is), as all testaments were, 
and mii^ht be written in un\’ lani^nnge. 

Ill the last part of the Avill (i)! fcihulis serjnKlis), tutors 
were appointi'd for one’s eliildren, and lepjaeies (U-i^^ata) left 
to Icj^atees (icv^titariis) all in direct and conunandina^ words: 
Thus, Tutok i;sto, vel Tin'oiiEs sltnto: tutokkm v. -es 
no, Cir. K]k xiii. (il. Pliti. Kp. ii. J. And to their protec¬ 
tion till* testator recommended Ins children. Ovid. 'Prist, m. 
p:ieg. \4. 


Uei^acies u'crc left in four different ways, which lawyers 
have distil)squished by the follov.’inaj names.—1. Per \1N- 
DK'ATIONT^M; thus. Do, lego; also, C.M'rro, sumito, 
V. HAHETO, to ■uhich Virjjil alludes, v. 5 . 43 . This form 

was so called from the mode of claiminj^ property. Civ. pro 
Mitrcn. 12.—2. Per DAMNAT10Nf:M ; thus, H eres 
MEUs, OAMXAs nsTO nAKK, tkc. Jjct 1111/ Iivit' he hound, ike. 
Qttinr/i/. viii. {).!).; and so in the jilural, damnas sunto. Hy 
this form tin' testator was said, da/nnore/urredeni, to bindh’is 
heir. Wenee dninnare ftIiqt(cni,'rotis,Wr^il. .En.v. 80. Ciri- 
f«.v dnninntit roti, liound to perform, J^iv. v. 25. Rut it Avas 
otherwise expressed thus, H.kres meus dai o, facito; II.kre- 

DEM MIUJM DARE .IIJIIEO.-4. SINEN D1 Wiorfo; thus, ITkRKS 

MKITS SIXIJO, A"el DAMNAS iiSTO SIN’KRE RlUaUM 'I'l’IIlTM 

sitm erI'; ileam ri:m, y. si in habere. —4. l*er PR.ECKl’- 


TIOXICM; thus, L. Tirius illam rem pra;( iimto, e me¬ 
dio, vel K MlvOIA JLEREDriATK SUMII’O, SIIUQUE HABK'I’O, 
A'cl Pnevipiat, ike. AvJien any tliini^ u^as left to any person, 
which he aa jis to ajet before the inheritance AA^as dhuded, or 
AV'hen any tiling particular Avas left to an}' one of the co-heirs 
besides bis oavu share, to Avhich Vircjil alludes, ^lUn. ix. 271- 
Hence imi/Ecij’ere, to receive in preference to others; and 
iMi^EGEi'i io, a certain legacy to be paid out of the first part 
of the fortune of the deceased, J*/in. JPp. y. 7- as certain 
creditors bail a privilege to be preferred to others, (croto- 
PRAXiA, i. e. jirivileginni <iuo vcvteris creditorihns preeponan- 
tiir,) Id. X. 101), 110. 

When additions Avere made to a Avill, they AA-ere called 
CDDICIRLI. 4’hey AA'ere expressed in the form of a letter 
addressed to the heirs, sometimes also to trustees (ad fidti- 
emnmissarios). It behoved them however to be confirmetl by 
the testament, l^lin. lip. ii. IG. 


After 
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After the death of the testator, his will was opened, Horat. 
Fjp. i. 7- in presence of the Avitnesses M'ho had sealed it 
{coram signatorihas)^ or a majority of them. Suet. Tih. 23. 
And if they were absent or dead, a copy of the will was 
taken in jjrescncc of other respectable persons, and the authen¬ 
tic testament Avas laid up in the puljlic artdiives, that if the 
copy Avere lost another might be taken from it {esset unde peti 
2 >of!Set). Horace ridicules a miser who ordered his heirs to 
inscribe on his tomb the sum he left. Sat. ii. 3. 84. 

It Avas esteemed honourable to be named in the testament 
of a friend or relation, and considered as a mark of disrespect 
to be passed over, Cic. pro IJomo, 11). '•i'2. pro Sext. .32. Phil. 
ii. 1(). Suet. Aug. (36. 

It was usually reepnred by the testament, that the heir 
shmdd enter upon the inheritance Avitliin a certain time, in 
(K) or KX) days at most, ilc. ad Att. xiii. 46. de Orat. i. 22. 
PHu. P^]t. K. 71k This act Avas called H.T^RHDITATIS 
CRKTK), i^/ucrcs chin, constituit se hnrrcdem esse, dicitur ckr- 
NERK, Parr. P. P. vi. 5.) and aa'RS performed before witnesses 
in these AAords: Cum mk Maca^us hvEREdem instituekit, 
EAAf ha'.reuitatem ckrno aiakoque. After saying which 
{dictis cretionis verhis), the heir AA^as said Jl.EREnrPATEM 
AOissE. But AAdicn this formality ((uietionis solemnitas) 
Avas not rc([uircd, one became heir by acting as such {pro 
hfcredc sk oerexdo, a'cI gestione), although he might also if 
he chose, observe the solemn form. 

Jf the father or grandfather succeeded, they were called 
hecredcs ASCRN DENTES; if, as Avas natural, the children or 
grandchildren, I^ESCENDENTES; if brothers or sisters, 
COLr^ATERAI.ES. 

If any one died Avithout making a aa'III (intestatus), his goods 
dcA'olvcd on his nearest relations; lirst to his chihlren, failing 
them to his nearest relations by the father’s side {agnatis), 
and failing them to those of the same gens {gcntilibus), At 
Nice, the community claimed the estate of every citizen AA'ho 
died intestate. P/in. Pip. x. 88. 

The inheritance Avas commonly divided into twelve parts, 
Ctdled uncifc. The whole Avas called AS. Hence ha'res cx 
assc, heir to one’s whole fortune; hccres e,v seinisse,ex triente, 
dodrante, &c. to the half, third, three fourths, i<cc. 

Tlie UNCIAavus also divided into parts; the half SEMUN- 
CIA, the third DUELLA, or /mice sextu/cc, the fourth SICl- 
LICIJM, V. -HSy the sixth SEXTULA, Cic. iiro Ccccin. 6. 


7. the 
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7. THE RIGHT OF TUTELAGE OR WARDSHIP. 

ANY father of a family might leave whom he pleased as 
guardians {futores) to his children, Liv. i. 34. But if he died 
intestate, this charge devolved by law on the nearest relation 
by the father’s side. Hence it was called TUTELA EEGI- 
I'lMA. This law is generally blamed, as in later times it 
gave occasion to many frauds in prejudice of wards 
Horat. Sat. ii. 5. .Juvenal. Sat. vi. 38. 

When tiiere was no guardian by testament, nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women by the 
praetor, and the majority of the tribunes of the people, by the 
Atilian law, made A. U, 443. But this law was afterwards 
changed. 

Among the ancient Romans, women could not transact 
anv private business of importance, without the concurrence 
of their parents, husbands, or guardians, X/r. xxxiv. 2. Cic. 
Fhtcc. 34, 35. and a liusband at his death might appoint a 
guardian to his wnfe, as to his d.aughtcr, or leave her the choice 
of her own guardians, IJv. xxxix. H). Women, however, 
seem sometimes to have acted as guardians, JLiv. xxxix. 9. 

If any guardian did not discharge his duty properly, or de¬ 
frauded his pupil, there was an action against him { judicium 
iutela'). Cic. pro Q. Rose. 6. Orat. i. 36. Casein. 3. 

Under the Emperors guardians were obliged to give security 
(sati.sddre) for their proper conduct (rkm puhilli fore sal- 
vam), JJi/^esf. A signal instance of punishment inflicted on a 
perfidious guardian is recorded, Suef. Galb. 9. 

II. PUBEIC RIGirrS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

T hese were ,Tus Census^ MiliticVy Tribntorum, Su^ragii, 
Honorum, et ^»acroi'um. 

I. .lUS CENSUS. Tlie right of being enrolled in the cen¬ 
sor’s books. This will be treated of in another place. 

II. JUS MILITIAS, 'rhe right of serving in the army. 
At first none but citizens were enlisted, and not even those 
of the lowest class. But in aftertimes this was altereil; and 
under the emperors soldiers were taken, not only fi’oin Italy 
and the provinces, but also at last from barbai’ous nations, 
Zosim. iv. 30, 31. 


III. JUS. 
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III. JUS TRIBUTORUM. Tributum properly was mo¬ 
ney publicly imposed on the people, which was exacted from 
each ijidividual through the tribes in proportion to the valu¬ 
ation of his estate {jn'o portione census). Money publicly 
exacted on any other account, or in any other manner, was 
called VECTlGAfj, T'arm tie 7Jn^. lynf. iv. IIG. But these 
woriis are not always distinguished. 

There were three kinds of tribute; <)ne imposed equally on 
each person {in capita)., which took place under the first kings, 
Diom/s. iv. dlk; anotlier according to the valuation of their 
estate (c.c cc«.s7«), Uiv. i. 41>. iv, GO. Dionys. iv. 8. 19.; and a 
third Avhich M'^as extraordinary, and demanded only in cases of 
neces^5ty, and therefore depending on no rule (temcrarinm., 
Festus). It was in many instances also voluntary, /,/??. xxvi. 
G()., and an account of it was taken, that Aidien the treasury 
was again enriched, it might be repaid, as M'as done after the 
second Punic war, hi. 

After the expAilsion of the kings, the poor v/ere for some 
time freed from the burden of taxes, until the year 349, Avhen 
the senate decreed, that pay shoidd l)e given from the treasury 
to the coniinon people in the arinv, who had hitherto served at 
their own expense ; wheren])on all were forced to contribute 
annually according to their fortune for the pay of the soldiers. 
Lie. iv. .h9, GO. ■ * ■ 

In the year of the city .58Gannn:d tributes M ere remitted, on 
account of the immense sums brought into the treasury by U. 
Panins /Emilins, after the defeat of Perseus, Vic. Offic. ii. 22. 
anti this inmiimity from taxt’s continued, according to Plutarch, 
doAvn to the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa. 

41ic other taxes (VEC'4']Gx\LIA) were of three kinds. Par- 
forimn, Dccrtnac, and Scriptnru. 

\. PCIRTORIFM At as moiu'y paid at the port for goods 
imporled and exporttal, the colh'ctors of Avhich aax'J’c calletl 
PORTITORiiS ; or for carrying goods o\ t'r a bridge, Avhere 
every carriage paid a certain sum to tlie exacter of the toll, 
Dii^csl. V4d. Vics. Ji. (1. 1. 18. c/ III. 1. The portoria AAx^re 
remitted A. U. G92. tin' yt'ar in Avhich Pompey triumphed oAR'r 
Mitliridates, J)io. . 51. Vic. Ait. ii. IG., but aarux' afteiwards 
imposed tm fort'ign n\i rclKunlise by C!.esar, Snvt. ./at. 43. 

2. DECUAEE, Tithes, were tht; tenth part of coiai, and 
the fifth part of other fruits, Avhicli M'cre exat'ted from those 
who tilled the puldic hunis, either in Italy or Avithout it. 'Phose 
Av ho fiirmed the tithes Avere called l>hX UM ANI, and esteemed 
the most honourable of the publicans or fanners general, as 
agriculture was esteemed the most honourable Av ay of making 
a fortune among the Romans, Vic. Perr. ii. 13. iii. 8. 4'he 
gro.und from Avdiieh tithes Avere paitl Avas also called DhlCU- 

MANUS, 
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MANUS, Cic. Vcrr. iii. 6. But these lands were all sold or 
distributed among the citizens at different times, and the land 
of Capua the last, by Ctesar, Sxiet. ,Txil. 23. Cic. Att. ii. 16. 

3. SCRIin'lIRA was the tax paid from public pastures 
and woods, so called, because those who wished to feed their 
cattle there, subscribed their names before the farmer of them 
{cornin jicntario \q\ scriptitario), Varro de Re Rustica, ii. 16. 
and paid a certain sum for each beast; J-i'esttfs in Scrii'tuari us 
Agkr, as was likewise done in all the tithe-lands {m agris 
dcciinimiis), Cic. Verr. iii. .''>2. Plant. True. i. 2. 44. 

All those taxes were let publicly by the censors at Rome 
{locabantur stih hastd), Cic. Hull. i. 3. Those who farmed 
them {rcdijiiehant v. rondxicehant) were called PUBLICANI 
or MANCIPES, Cic. pro Dorno^ 10. They also gave securi¬ 
ties to the people (Prtf.dks), and had partnei's who shared the 
profit and loss with them (So( ii). 

There Avas long a tax upon salt. In the second year after 
the expulsion of I’arquin, it was ordained that salt should not 
be sold by private persons, but should be furnished at a lower 
rate by the public, JJx'. ii. 9. A new tax Avas imposed on salt 
in the second Punic AA'ar, at the suggestion of the censors 
Claudius Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter, \^’ho hence got 
the sirname of Sn/itiafor, LIa^ xxix. 37. But this tax AVtis 
also dropped, although it is uncertain at AA'hat time. 

There Avas another tax AA'hich continued longer, called 
VIC.ESIMA, i. c. the tAventicth part of the A^alue of any slave 
AAho AA^as freed, Cic. Alt. ii. 16. It Avas imposed by a Iuav of 
the people assembled by tribes, and confirmed by the senate. 
What AA'^as singular, the hiAV aa'Jis passed in the camp, JJv. A'ii. 
16. The money raised from this tax {jutrxiin idccsimarin)n) 
used -to be kej)t for the last exigencies of the state, JAi'. 
xxvii. 10. 

Various other taxes Avere inA^ented by the emperors ; as the. 
hundredth part of things to be sold {ceiitesima. Tacit, i. 
78.), the tAventy-fifth of slaves [vigesima quinta niancipioi'uni), 
and the tAA^entieth of inheritances {vigesinm hccx'cditatarn), by 
Augustus, iSnet. Aug. 49. Dio. Iv. 25., a tax on eatables {jn'o 
edxdiis), bj^ Caligula, Snet. 40., and even on urine, by Vespa¬ 
sian, Stud. 23. ^c. 

IV. JUS SUFFRAGII, the right of A^oting in the different 
assemblies of the people. 

V. JUS IIONORUM, the right of bearing public offices 
in the state. 'J'hese were either priesthoods or magistracie.s 
{sacerdotia ct tnagistrafus)^^ivhxch. at first were conferred only 
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on Patricians, but afterwards were all, except a few, shared 
with the Plebeians. 

VI. JUS SACRORUM. Sacred rites were either public 
or private. The public were those performed at the public 
(“xpense: the private were those which every one privately 
observed at home. The Vestal Virgins preserved the public 
hearth of the city; the curiones with their curiales kept the 
hearths of the thirty curife; the priests of each village kept 
the fires of each village {Pagorum). Anti because upon the 
public establishment of Christianity in the empire, when by 
the decrees of Constantine and his sons, the profane worship 
of the gods was pi'ohibited in cities, and their temples shut, 
those who were attached to the old superstition fled to the 
country, and secretly performed their former sacred rites in 
the villages ; hence PAGANS came to be used for Heathens, 
[cOi^tKoi, Gentiles,) or for those who w’ere no/ Christians ; as an¬ 
ciently among the Romans those were called PAGAN 1 who 
were not soldiers, Jnvenal. xvi. 32. Suet. Galh, 19. Plin. Kp. 
vii. 25. Thus, Pagnni et Montani, are called Plehes Urhanahy 
Cicero, because they were rankedamongthc city tribes, although 
they lived in the villages and mountains, pro Uotno, 28. 

ILach ge}is had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself {genti- 
litia, Liv. V. 52.) which they did not intermit even in the heaf 
of a war, JAv. v. 46. Every father of a family had liis own 
household-gods, whom he worshipped privately at home. 

Those who came from the free towns, and settled at Rome, 
retained their municipal sacred rites, anti the colonies retain¬ 
ed the sacred rites of the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Romans, 
unless by public authority. Thus iEsculapius was publicly 
sent for from Epidaurus, and Cybelc frtjm Phrygia, JAiy. 
xxix, 11, 12. Hence if any one had introduced foreign rites 
of himself they were ]>ublicly condemned by the senate, iv. 

30. XXV. 1. xxxix. 16. But under the emperors all the super¬ 
stition of foreign nations flocked to Rome; as the sacred rites 
of Isis, Serapis, and Anubis from Egypt, &c. 

These were the private and public rights of Roman citi¬ 
zens. It was a maxim among the Romans, that no one could 
be a citizen of Rome, who sulfered himself to be made a citi¬ 
zen of any other city, Cic. pro Crecin. 36. JSfepos in vita 
Attiei, 3. which was not the case in Greece, Cic. pro Arch. 5. 
Path. 12. And no one could lose the freedom of the city 
against his will, Cic. pro Dorn. 29, 30. pro Ceccin. 33. If the 
rights of a citizen were taken from any one, either by way 
of punishment, or for any other cause, some fiction always 

took 
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took place, '^rhiis when citizens wei*e banished, tliey did not 
expel tJicm b}" force, but tlieir g-oods were confiscated, and 
themselves were forbidden the use of fire and Avater (iis 
et aqiai interdictiiin e.s/), whicli obliged them to repair to some 
foi'eign place. Augustus added to this form of banishment 
what was called Dl^iPORTATIO, Avhereby the condemned, 
being deprived of their rights and foi’tuiujs, Averc eoiiA'eyed 
to a certain place, Avithout leaAdng it to tlieir oAvn choice to 
go where they pleased. 

When any one \a as sent away to any place, Avithout being 
deprived of his rights and fortunes, it AAais called 11E1>E(«A- 
TIO. Thus Ovid, Tnsl. ii. 1;17. v. 11. 21. 

So capth es in Avar did not };roperly lose the rights of citi¬ 
zens. Those rights Averc oidy suspeiuled, and might be re- 
coA'cred, as it a\ as called, /M/’c positinuuii^ by the right of res¬ 
toration or return, ( 7c. 'J'op. 8. de (>/•«/. i. 40. 

In like manner, if any i'orcig;iier, a\ ho !iad got t he freedom 
of Home, returned to his native city, and again became a citi¬ 
zen of it, he ceased to be a Honuin citiz(;n, Cir. pro iiulh. 12. 
This was ealletl po.'idintin 'min^ Avith regartl to his ow n country, 
and rejeciio civilaiis with regc.rd to Rome. 

Any loss of liberty, or of the rights of citizens, aa us called 
DIMINUTIO CAPITIS, (7c. pro Alii. 00., /V/.v lihcrtatis hn- 
niiniitiao, Sallust. Cat. OJ. 1 fence i'apULs iniuor, rdtione 
A'cl respcctu, or vujulc dinihniltis, lessened in his state, or de¬ 
graded from the rank of a citizen, llorut. Od. iii. .^>. 42. d'he 
loss of liberty, Avhich included the loss of the city, and of 
one’s family, Avas called dhni/mlio capitis ina.vima; banish¬ 
ment, diinini(tio media; any change of family, miaioia, JDi- 
gest. ii. dc capite minutis. 


J US LATH. 

ri^IIF. JUS LATH or LATINITAS, Saef. Avg. 47. (7c. 

Alt. xiv. 12. Avas next to the civitalis. 

Latium anciently (L,aliii7n f''etiis) aa’us bounded by the ri- 
A'crs 4'iber, Anio, IJfens, ami the 'ruscan sea. It contained 
the Albans, Hutiili, and 7Equi. It was afterwai’ds extendeil 
(L/atiniii ASoi'iim) to the riA^a* laris, and comprehended the 
Osci, Ausdiies, and Volsci, Idut. iii. 1). The iidiabitants of 
Latium Avere called La'iini so< ii, nomkn Latinum, kt socu 
Latini NOMiTs'is, itc. SocH ct JLaliuuni nomen, means the 
Italians and Latins. 

Thi; JUS JjA' 1'11 was inferior to the /w.v cii'itatis, and 
superior to thejM.v ItaUcum. But the precise diflcrcnce is not 
ascertained. 


The 
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The Latins used their own laws, and were not svibject to 
the edicts of the Roman praetor. They were permitted to 
adopt some of the Roman laws, if they chose it, and then 
they were called POPULI FUNDI, Cic. pro JSalb. 8. If 
any state did not choose it, it was said kt v. de ea lege 

FUNDUS FiKRi NOLLE, i. c. aiictor, suJjscrqitor es.se, v. mm pro- 
bare et reciperc, ib. 

The Latins were not cni’olled at Rome, but in their own 
cities, Lh\ xli. 9. They rnii^ht be called to Rome to j^ive 
their votes about any thini^, J^iv. xxv. 3. Rut then they 
were not included in a certain tribe, and used to cast lots to 
know in what tribe they should vote, ibid.; and when the con¬ 
suls chose, they ordered them by a decree of the senate to 
leave the city, Cic. Urnt. which however rarely happened. 
Cic. 2 >'>'o Sextio, 15. 

Such Latins as had borne a civil ()ir]ce in their own state, 
became citizens of Rome, Appum. dc Hell. Civ. ii. p. 443.; but 
couhl not enjoy honours before the lex Julia was inadt*, IAxk 
viii. 4. xxiii. 22,, by which law the right of voting and of en¬ 
joying honours was granted to those who had continuetl faith¬ 
ful to Rome in the Social war, A. U. 663; which the Latins 
had done. The distinction, however, betwixt the 
and the /ms civitatis, and the same mode of acquiring the full 
right of citizenship, (pex' Hatiimi in civitatem veniendi,) was 
still retained, Plin. Paneg. ‘SJ. 39. Strab. iv. ]}. 186. 

The Latins at first were not allowed the use of arms for 
their own defence, without the order of the people, JAv. ii. 
30. iii. 19. ; but afterwards they served as allies in the Roman 
army, and indeed constituted the principal part of its strength. 
They sometimes furnished two thirds of the cavalry, and also 
of the infantry, lAv. iii. 22. xxi. 17- et alibi passim. Rut they 
were not emljodied in the legions, and were treated with 
more severity than Roman citizens, being punished with 
stripes, from which citizens were exempted by the Portian 
law, Sallust. Jug. 69. 

The Latins had certain sacred rites in common with Ro¬ 
man citizens ; as the sacred rites of Diana at Rome, (insti¬ 
tuted by Servius Tullius, Liv. i. 45. in imiUition of the 
Amjihict'i/ones at Delphi, and of the Grecian states in Asia in 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, Diom/s. iv. 26.) and the 
Latin holy-days kept with great solemnity on the Alban moun¬ 
tain ; fii'st for one day, the 27th Ajiril, and afterwards for 
several days. T.1ie Romans always presided at the sacrifices, 
Liv. xxi. c. ult. XX. 1. I)iom/s. iv'. 49. Besides these, the 
Latins had certain sacred rites, and deities peculiar to them¬ 
selves, Mdiich they worshipped ; as Feronia at Terracina, .Ju¬ 
piter at Lanuvium, Liv. xxxii. 9. 


They 
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They had also solemn assemblies in the grove of Feren- 
tina JAt'. i- oO. which appear in ancient times to have been 
employed for iJolitical as well as religious jHirposes. I'rom 
this convention all those were excluded wJio did not enjoy the 
Jus Lot a. 


Jl S ITALICUM. 

A UL the country betw een the Tuscan and Uadriatic seas, 
to the rivers Rubicon and Alacra, except Latium, was 
called Jtalj'. The states of Italy being subdued by the Ro¬ 
mans in different wars, were received into alliance on different 
conditions. In many respects they were in the same state 
Avith the Latins. They enjoyed their own laws and magistrates, 
and were not subject to the Roman Ihvetor. '^I'hey were taxed 
(vetisi) in their own cities, and furnished a certain number of 
soldiers accoi'ding to treaty. Rut they had no access to the 
freedom of Rome, and no jiarticipation of sacred rites. 

After the second Punic war, several of tlu‘ Italian states, 
for having rcA'oltcd to Hannibal, Avere reduced to a harder 
condition by the Dictator Sulpicius (lalba, A. U. 550; espe¬ 
cially the .lirutii, Picoituil, and Pi(cani, Avho Avere no longer 
treated as allies, and tlid not furnish soldiers, but pidilic 
slaves, yl. GeU. x. 3. Capua, Avhich a little before had been 
taken, lo.st its public buiklings and territory, X/c. xxiA'. 16. 
Rut after a long and Auolent struggle in the Social, or Marsic 
AA^ar, all the Italians obtained the right of A^oting and of en¬ 
joying honours by tlie Jidian and other hm'S. Sulla abridged 
these •priAuleges to those Avho had faA'oured the opposite party; 
but this AA'as cjf short continuance, Cic. pro IJoinOy 30. Au¬ 
gustus made A'arious changes. He ordered the votes of the 
Italians to be taken at home, and sent to Rome at the day of 
the comitia. Suet. .Aug. 46. He also granted them an ex¬ 
emption fi'om furnishing soldiers. Ilerodian. ii. 11. 

Tlie distinction of the /V.v Patii and llalieum, hou'CAHU’, still 
continued, and these riglits Avere granted to A'arious cities and 
states out of Italy, Pirn. iii. 3, 4. In consequence of Avhich, 
farms in those places Averc said to be IN SOLO ITALICO, 
as AA'ell as tho.se in Italy, and Avere called PRyEDlA CKN- 
wSLT CKNSLNDO, (qu'od iu eeusuni referri poteranty utpote 
res muucipiy qiice venire euiique poterant jure eivili,) Cic. pro 
Place. 32., and said to be in corpore census, i. e. to constitute 
j>art of that estate, according to the valuation of which in 
the censor’s books every one paid taxes, Juvenal, xvi. 53. 
Dio, 38. 1. 


PROVINCES. 
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PROVINCES. 

^^HOSE coiuitrios Averc culled Provinces, which the Ro- 
niriii people huviiig’ conquered l>y arm!:;, or reduced any 
other way under their pou'er, subjected to he governed by 
magistrates sent from liume, (qiiotl m.vprovieit, i. e. ante vicit^ 
Festus.) The senate having received letters concerning the 
reduction of any countr)-, consulted Avhat laws they thought 
proper should be pr(‘scribed to the comjuered, and sent ct)in- 
immly ten ambassadors, Avith aa Iiosc concurrence the general, 
AA'ho l\ad gained the. con<iuest, might settle every thing, L,iv. 
xlv. *7? 

"^I’ln'se laws Avere called the FORM or fornnila of the pro- 
A'ince. VV'^hatever the general, AAdth the advice of the ten 
ambassadors, determined, used to be pronounced publicly by 
him before an assembly', aftt'r silence Avas made, by a herald, 
A//’, xlv. 20. C/V in T\'rr.u. 10. Wence, In formnlani socio- 
rtun referri, to be enrolled among, JAv. xliv. 1(>. Urheni for- 
tnnhe sui Juris facere, to hold in dependence or subjection, 
xxxviii. 0. In (inti<iui j'ornmlam juris restitni, to be brought 
into their former state of dependence on, &c. xxxii. 33. So 
xxiA’. 2(>. 

The first country which the Romans reducctl into the form 
of a proAunce, Avas Sicily, (Ac. 1 ’err. ii. 1. 

The condition of all tlu* proviut;es Avas not the same, nor 
of all tlie cities in the same province, but dillcreiit according 
to their merits toAA’ards the Roman people ; as they had either 
spontaneously surrendered, or made a long and obstinate re¬ 
sistance. Some Avere allowed the use of their own Iuaa'S, and 
to choose their oAA’ii magistaites; others AA cre not. Some also 
were depriA'ed of part of tht'ir territory. 

Into each pi’ovince aaiis sent a Roman governor (PR.:E- 
SES), Ovid. Pont. ia'. 7- to command tbe troops in it, and 
to administer justice ; together AA'ith a qua'.stor, to take cai*e 
of the public money and taxes, and to keep an account of 
wbat was received and expended in the province. The pro- 
Aunces AA'ere grievously opjjressed Avith taxes. The Romans 
imposed on the vaiAqiiislual, either an annual tribute, Avhich 
AA'as called CENSL.hS CAPl^riS, or deprivetl them of part of 
their grounds ; and. either sent planters thither fi’om the city, 
or restored them to the A'anquished, on condition that they 
should give a certain part of the produce to the republic, 
wbich AA'as called CENSl/S SOLI, CVc. in I'err. iii. ti. a'. .5, 
The former, i. e. those \Adio paid their taxes in money, Avere 
called STIPENDIARII, or Tributarii, as Gallia coinuta. 
Suet. Jul. 15. The latter, VECTIGALES; who arc thought 

F to 
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to have been in a better condition than the former. But 
these M’ords are sometimes confounded. 

The sum which the Romans annually received from the 
stipendiary states Avas always the same; hut the revenues of 
the revtigah's depended on the uncertain produce of the tithes, 
of the taxes on the public pastures (srrijttura)., aud on goods 
imported and expoi-ted (por/urium). Sometimes instead of 
the tenth part, if tlie jjrovince AA^as less fertile, the tAventieth 
only AA’as exacte<l, as from the Spaniards, />//’. xliii, 2. Some¬ 
times in cases of necessity an additional tenth part aaus ex¬ 
acted above Avhat a\ as due ; but then money was paid for it 
to the Imsbandmcn, i'ic. f iii. .‘>1whence it Avas called 
fnuneutum ciupltnn^ also (IcviiiiuaiKHi, or impcratiuny LIa’. 
xxxA'i. 2. xxxvii. 2. .oO. xlii. Ill. 

Asconius in his commentary on Cicero, 7 err. ii. 2., men¬ 
tions tlii’ee kinds of payment made by the provincials ; the re¬ 
gular or usual tax, a A oluntary (amtribution or bencA’olc'nee, 
and an extraordinary exaction or demand ; (Oninc geitifs pcusi- 
7atio)iifi in hoc cajiite jia.siinin csf, canoms, tjnod dchcretur ; 
om.A'l'ioN 1 s, quodoptis c.vvc/; vt i xoi < ri ox i s ,qinnl impcrarctur.') 
In Avhich sense Indiciio is Aiseil by Pliii}', Panig. 29. 

Ibider the Emperors a rule AA'as made out, called Canon 
F iitiMKNTAiurs, in Avhich Avas comprised Avhat corn each 
prf)Adnce ought yearly to furnish, 'idie corn thus received 
AA'as laid up in public granaries, both at Rome, and in the 
jAroAunces, Avhence it Avas given out, by those Avho had the 
care of provisions, to the people and soldiei's. 

Under the Emperors besides a certain sum paid ft):* the 
public pastures, the people t)f the provinces Aveix; obliged to 
furnish a certain number of cattle from their flocks, 77fpi.sr. 
in Proh. 15. And liesides the tax paid at the port, as in Si¬ 
cily, C/r. l^crr. ii.J--; in Asia, f’ic. ii. 29.; in Britain, 

'Tacit. 7'it .uJgric. Ill.; they also paid a tax for journeys, Suet. 
T^itetl. 14., especially for canying a corpse, Avhitdi could not 
be transported from one place to another Avithout the permis¬ 
sion of the High Priest or of the Emperor. But this tax Avas 
abolished. 

There AA'as also a tax on iron, silver, and gold mines, as in 
Spain, XeY’. xxxiv. 21.; on marble in Africa; on Aiirious mines 
in Macedonia, lllyricum, Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia ; and 
also on salt pits, us in Macedonia, Tiv. xlv. 29. 


MUNICIPIA, C:OLONl.E, ET P1EEFECTUR.E. 

TV/TUNICIPIA Avere foreign towns Avhich obtained the right 
of Roman citizens. Of these there were different kinds. 

Some 
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Some possessed all the rights of Roman citizens, except such 
as could not be enjoyed without residing at Rome. Others 
enjoyed the right of sei'ving in the Roman legion, (MUNE- 
RA iHiUtaria CAPKRR poterant,) but had not the right of 
voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

The Aliuiicipia usetl their own laws and customs, which 
were called IjRG.ES MUXlCIPi\.LES; nor w’cre they ob¬ 
liged to receive the Roman laws unless tliey chose it: {tiisi 
FUNDI viEai vellent.) And some chose to remain as confe¬ 
derate states (cuntates fwderatfc), rather than become Roman 
citizens; as the people of Heraclea and Naples, Cic. pro 
llalbo, 8. 

There were anciently no such free towns except in Ital)', 
but afterwards we find l,heni also in the provinces. Thus 
Pliny mentions eight in Ha-fica^ and thirteen in hither Spain, 
Hist. Nat. iii. 2. 


COLONIES were cities or lands which Roman citizens 
Avere sent to iidiahit. 'I'hey were transplanted commonly by 
three commissioners, (per triiuariros colonia- dedKeentUe ugro- 
{pic dh.'idnado, Liv. viii. IG.) sometimes l)y five, ten, or more. 
'Pwenty were appointed to settle! the colony at Capua, by the 
Jidiaii hiAv, Dio. xxxviii. 1. Tht‘ people determined in what 
manner the lands were to be divided, and to AAdioin. The new’ 


colony marched to their destined place in form of an army, 
with colours flying {suh re.riUo). d'he lands Avere marketl 
round aa ith a plough, and his oAvn portion assigned to every 
one, Tlrg. jHii. i. 425. a’. 7^5. All Avhich Avas done after 
taking the auspices, and oflering sacrifices. Civ. Vhil. ii. 40. 42. 

When a city aajis to be built, the founder, dressed in a 
(iabinian garb, (Guhino einctu ornatas, v. (hihhio eultu in- 
einctus, Lw. a^ 4(>. i. e. AAnth his toga tucked up, and the 
lappet of it throAAm back over the left shoulder, and brought 
round under the right arm to the breast, so that it girded 
him, and made the toga sluArter and closer,) yoking a coav 
and a bidl to the plough, the coulter Avhereof Avas of brass. 


marked out by a deep furroAv the Avhole compass of the 
city; and these tAvo animals Avith other Auctims Avere sacrificed 


on the altars. All the people or planters folloAved, and turned 
iuAA'ards the clods cut by the plough. Where they AA'anted a 
gate to be, they took up the plough and left a space. Hence 
l*ORTA, a gatc^ {a portando aratrum.) And toAvns are said 
to have been called URBICS from being surrounded by the 
plough, (ab ORBE, A'el ah ura'^o, i. c. Iniriy siA e aratri cnrva'tardf 
Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 2. Festus.) The form of founding 
cities among the Greeks, is described by Pausaiiias, v, 27 
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idio says tliat tin- first city built n-as Lj/coxura in Arcadia, 

viii. 3S. , 

AVhen a city aa"vs solemnly destroyed, the ploujjfli was also 
drawn ahmg (hidnrehntKr) where the walls had stood, Ilorat. 
Od. i. l(h lienee, Kt se^cs csf, itJd Troja fuit, Ovid. Her, i. 
53, We read in the sacred writings of salt being sown 
on the ground Atliere cities had stood, ,/uds^. ix, 45. Mic. 
iii. 12. 

The walls of cities were looked tipoti by the ancients as 
sacred, but not the gates, P/nt. Qnersf. 20. The gates, how'- 
cver Avere reckoned inviolable (sanritc). 

A space of ground Avas left free from buildings both Avithiil 
and Avithout the Avails, which Avas called POMCERIUM, 
(i. e. locus circa uiuruui, vel jmst munnn intus et extra,) and 
Avas likewise held sacred, Uv. i. 44. .Sometimes put only for 
the t)pen space Avithout the AA'alls, P/or. i. 9. When the city 
was enlarged, the ponurrium also AA’as extended, (///' cousccrati 
fiucs jtroferehanfur, L/iv. ibid.) 

These ceremonies used in building cities are said to liaA'C 
been borroAved from the Hetrurians, ibid. 

It AA'as unlaAA'ful to plant a new colony Avhere one had 
been planted before, Cic. Phil. ii. 40.; but supplies might be 
sent. 

The colonies solemnly kept the anniversary of their first 
settlement, (diem uatnlem coUnnu: rcligiosl' colehaut,) Cic. 
ad Attic, iv. 1. Sext. 63. 

Some colonies consisted of Roman citizens oidy, some of 
Latins, and others of Italians, J/tv. xxxix. .^>5. lienee their 
rights AA'ere different. Some think that the Roman colonies 
enjoyed all the rights of citizens, us tliey are often called 
Roman citizens, and Avere once enrolled in the censor’s 
books at Rome, Jd. xxix, 37- But most are of oj^inion, 
that the colonies had not the right of A’oting, nor of bearing 
offices at Rome, from Dio. xliii. 39. .^0, The rights of Latin 
colonies Avere more limited; so that Roman citizens who gave 
their names to a Latin colony, suffered a diminution of rank. 
Cic.pro Cfcciu. 33. pro Donut, 30. Tlie Italian colonies were 
in a still Avorse condition. The difference consisted chiefly in 
their different immunity from taxes. 

Sulla, to reward his veterans, first introdviced the custom 
of settling MILITARY COLONIES, Avhich avus imitated 
by Julius Ca;sar, Augustus, and others. To those colonies 
whole legions Avere sent with their officers, their tribunes, 
and centurions; but this custom afterwards fell into disuse. 
Tacit. Annul. xi\'. 72. For the sake of distinction the other 
colonies Averc called CIVILES, PLEBEl^, or TOGATiE, 
because they consisted of citizens, or, as they were afterwards 

named. 
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named, PAGANI, or Privati, who wei*e opjjoscd to soldiers. 

See p. 61 . 

The colonies differed from the free towns in this, that they 
used the laws prescribed them by tlie Homans, hut they had 
almost the same kind of magistrates. Their two chief ma¬ 
gistrates were called .DULJMVIKI, and their senators 
J)JECIJH10N1 'jS ; hecause, as some say, when the colony 
was first planted, every tenth man was made a senator. The 
fortune requisite to be chosen a Deenrio, under the emperors, 
was a liundred thousand sestertii, Piin. l’>p. i. 19. 

The senate, or general council of Grecian cities, under the 
Homan empire, was called BG^LI-2 eonsilium)^ Plin. I'^p. 

X. 85. its members, LI. 115. ; the place where 

it met at Syracuse, HuLKniKiiiUM, (ir. Perr. ii. ^1.; an 
assembly of Bic people, liCCLHSIA, Pthi. Pjj. x. 3. In some 
<;ities, those who were chosen into the senate by'their censors, 
paid a certain sum for their admission, (Itonorariunt deenriona- 
tiis,) Id. 11-4. and that ev'cn although chosen contrary to their 
own inclinations, I hid. hi Hithynia, they' were subjected to 
regulations with resjject to the choice of senators, similar to 
those at Rome, LI. 83. 115. An act passed hy the senate or 
people, Avas called, PsErnisMA, Id. x. 52, 53. It was there 
customary, upon a person’s taking the manly robe, solemnizing 
his marriage, entering upon tin? office of a magist rate, or dedi¬ 
cating any' public work, to invitt* the whole senate, together 
with a considerable ]>art of the commonalty', to the number of 
a thousand or more*, and to distribute to each of the company 
a dole (sportuld) of one or tavo denarii. 3^108, as having the 
ap]>earance of an ambitious largess (dianhme) was disap¬ 
proved of by' Trajan, Plin. Kjt. x. 117? 118. 

Bach colony' had cfimmonly'a patron, Avho took care of their 
interests at Rome, JJionps. ii. II. 

PR^'EPI'^GrLJR.K A\(Te towjis to nhich praefects were 
annuallj' sent from Rome, to administer justice, chosen partly 
by the people, and partly by' the jirador, L'eslus. 3’owns 
were reduced to this form, which had been ungrateful to the 
Romans; as iUilatia, Ijiv. i. 38. Diony's. iii. 50. Capua, 
Liv. xxvi. 1(3. and others, 'riiey neither enjoyed the rights 
of free towns nor of colonies, and differed little from the 
form of provinces. 'Pheir private right depended on the 
edicts of their praffects, and their public right on the Roman 
senate, who imposed on them taxes and service in war at 
pleasure. Some Pncfecturce however possessed gi’eater pri¬ 
vileges than others. 

PUices in the countiy or towns where markets were held, 
and justice administered, ^^'ere called FORA; as Forunt 

Aureuum, 
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Aurkjlium, Civ. Cat. i. 9. Forum Arm, Cic. jltt. ii. 10. 
Forum Cornelii, ,7ulii, JJvii, &c. 

Place's -where assemblies were herlel, and justice administered, 
wei'e callcei CON Cl LI A PIT LA, xl. 37- 

All other cities M'hich were neither 3Iunicipi(i, Colonicc^ nor 
Prfvfectunr, we're called Coufederatc States (CIVITATES 
FQ^l^hjRAT.E). These Av'ere <iuite free, unless that they 
owed the Romtins certain things according to treaty. Such 
was Capua before it revolted to Hannibal. S\ich Avere also 
Tarentum. Naples, Tibur, and Pneneste. 

FOREIGNERS. 

A ll those Avho were not citizens, Averc called by the 
ancient Romans, foreigners (PEREGRINI), Avherever 
they liA'cd, Avhether in the city or elsewhere. Rut after 
Caracalla granted the freedom of the city to all fret'born men 
in the Roman Avorld, and .lustinian some time after granted 
it also to freedmen, the name of foreigners fell into disuse; 
and the inhabitants of the Avhole AA'orld Avere divided into 
Romans and Rarbarians. '^Fhe Avhole Roman empire itself 
Avas called ROMANIA, Avhich name is still given to Thrace, 
as being the last proA'ince Av hich Avas retained by the Romans, 
almost until the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
A. D. Idoii. 

While Rome Avas free, the condition of foreigners Avas 
very disagreeable. They might indeed live in the city, but 
they enjoyed none of the privileges of citizens. They AV’ere 
also subject to a particular jurisdiction, and sometimes Avere 
expelled from the city at the pleasure of the magistrates. 
Thus M. Junius Pennus, A. IJ. (i27, and C-. Papius Celsus, 
A. U. 088, both tribunes of the people, passed a hiAv ordering 
foreigners to leave the city, Cic. Off', iii. W.Bruf. 8. So 
Augustus, Suet. Aup^. 42. Rut afterwards »in immense num¬ 
ber of foreigners flocked to Rome from all parts, ,Xuv. Sat. 
iii. 58. Seneca ad Hetv. c. 8. So that the greatest part of 
the common people consisted of them; hence Rome is said to 
be rnundi ftvA-e repleta, Lucan. Aui. 40.5. 

Foreigners Avere neither permitted to use the Roman dress, 
Suet. Claud. 25., nor had they the right of legal property, or 
of making a Avill. When a foreigner died, his goods were 
either reduced into the treasury, as liaA'ing no heir (quasi 
bona v.\( axti a), or if he had att ached himself (se applicuisset) 
to any person, as a patron, that person succeeded to his 
effects JL'RIC APPLlCATltJNIS, as it Avas called, Cic. de 
Oral. i. 39. 


But 
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But in process of time these inconveniences were removed, 
and foreigners were not only advanced to the highest honours 
in the state, but some of tlu'm even made emperors. 


THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

A N assemhly of the Avhole Roman pco])le to give their vote 
about anything, Avas called COMI'rJA, (a (tti-undo \iA 
vnmexindo.) When a ])art (>f the people only was assembled, 
it Avas called CONC'ILIUM, ^7. (icll. xv. 27- Rut these Avords 
Avere not ahvays distinguished, I/ti'. vi. 20. 

]n t he Comitia, evcrj^inng AA'hich came under the poAver of 
the pt'ople Avas transacted ; magistrates Avere. elected, and huA's 
jiassed, ]>artieularly concerning tlie declaration of Avar, and the 
making of peace. JVrsons guilty of c(U’tain crimes A\'cre alsf» 
tried in the Voyuii'm, Polyb. vi. 12. 

'riie LUnnitid aax'i’c always summoned by Sf)mc magistrate, 
Avbo presided in them, and directed every thing, AAdiich came 
before them; and he Avas then saitl, haberi-: (omitia. When 
he laitl any thing before the people, he was said A<;i';»ii cum 
i’oiH7Lo, Gelt. xiii. 1-1. As the A’otes of all the peojile could 
not be taken together, they Avere divided into parts. 

There AA ere three kinds of Co/yti/ia ; the Cmdata, instituted 
by Romulus; the ik-ntur'nila., instituted by SorA'iusTullius the 
sixth king of lioine ; and the 'J'rihuld, said to have been first 
introduced by the tribunes of the people at, tlie trial of Corio- 
lanus, A. U. 2(v}. 

The ( omifid, Cdrixffd and CenidrUild, could not be held 
A\’ithout taking the auspices (nisi adspirdth) nor Avilhout the 
authority of the senatt*, but the Trihdtd might, Ddnu/s. Lx. 
41. di). 

'Phe days on Avhieh the Comitld could be held Avere called 
DlliS CCiMrriALRS, (i. e. tjnihus ctnn popu/o d^ere licebat,) 
LIax iii. 11. Cic. Q. Rr. i. 2. Maerob. Sat. i. l(i. 

As in the senate, so in the Comilid, nothing could be done 
before the rising nor after the setting of the sun, JJio. xxxix. 

The i'oniitid for creating magistrates AT ore usuallj’- hchl in 
the Gamjdts JMdrtiiis ; but for making Iuaa s, and for holding 
trials, sometimes alj^o in the forum, and sometimes in the 
capitol. 


THE COMITIA CUKIATA. 

T N the Comitia Ciiriata the people gave their votes, divided 
into thirty c7/rjVc, (ita dictee qiwd iis rerwn ^mblicariDii ctira 

cominis.sa 
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commissa sit, Fcst. 7 y7 potiiis a Kvput, sc. ch-KXijnia, conventuspo- 
2 )ufi apiid Gnecos itdjuhcndum vel I'ctandiini tjuod e repiihUca 
venseret cssc.) And wliiit a majority of them, namely sixteen, 
determined, -v^ as said to he the order of the jieople. At first 
there n t-re no otlier Comitia hut the Cttria a, and therefore 
every thinjif of importanee Avas determined in them. 

A'lie Comitia Curiata were held, first by the kin,^s, and 
afterwards ))y the eonsnls and the other greater magistrates, 
that is, they presided at them, and nothing eould be brought 
before tlic people but by them. 'Phey met in a part of tlie 
forum, ealled the COMITIIJM, Aviiere tlie pulpit or tribu¬ 
nal (safairest am) stood, Avbenee the m*ators used to harangue 
the people. It A\as aftei’AA'ards eWed ROSTRA, because 
it M'as adorned n ith the beaks of the ships taken from the 
Aiitiates, Lit', v’iii. 14., and also Toaptam, because conse¬ 
crated by the augurs, llnd. ^ which was its usual name 
before the Antiates were subdued,ii. 56. 4’he Comifinm 
Avas first eovered the year that llaimibal came into Italy, X/r. 
xxvii. 68. Aftc‘rA\ ards it aa us adorned Avith pillars, statues, 
and paintings. 

Those citizens only had a right to vote at the Comitia 
Cariata, Avho liAcd in the city, and Averc included in some 
curia, or parish. The raria AA’hich A'oted first, aa’us called 
RRINCIPIL M, JJv. ix. 68. 

After the institution of tlie Comitia Ceatariata, and 'Trihata, 
the Comitia Cariata Avere more rarely assembled, and that 
only for passing certain laws, and for the creation of the Curio 
3Ia.vimas, Liv. xxvii. 8., and of tin; I'lamiacs, A.GcW. xv-'J"/. 
Each ( aria seems to haA'e chosen its oAvn cario ; culled also 
magistcr cari<c. Plant. Aid. ii. 2. 6. 

A hiAv made by the people divitUal into caritr aa'us called 
REX' ClTllATA. Of these, the chief Ave read of, Avere, 

1. The laAV by Avhich military command (impkrium) AA’as 
conferred on magistrate's, J^iv. ix. 68. Without this they 
Avere not alloAved to meddle Avith military affairs (rem milita- 
rem attingere) , tfi command an army, or carry on AAair, Cic. 
Phil. V. 16. Pp. Pam. i. 9. ; but only had a civil jiower (PO- 
TESTAS), or the right of administci'ing justice. Hence the 
Comitia Cariata Averi' said rcia •militarem co)ithiere,\Av. v.52., 
and the people, to give sentence tAvice fhis seuteutiam ferre, 
biui.s comitiis Judicarc) , concerning their magistrates, Cic. dc 
Pegc .Agr. ii. 11. Rut in after-times this Iuav seems to have 
been passed only for form’s sake, by the suffVage of the thirty 
lictors or serjeants aa'Iio formerly used to summon the cariev, 
and attend on them at the Comitia, Cic. ibid. (Populi saf- 
fragiis, ad spcciem atquc ad usurpationem vetustatis, per 
triginta lictores eutspiciorum causa adiimhratis, cap. 12. 

2, The 
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2. The law about recalling Camillus from banishment, 

Liv. V. 46. 

3. That form of adoption called arrogallo^ (see p. 46.) was 
made at the Comitia Cifrinta, because no one could change 
his state or sacra without the order of tlie people, Cic. pro Sexl. 
pro Doni. 15, &c. Suet. Aug. 05. Dio. xxxvii. 51. 

4. '^restanicnts were anciently made at these Comitia. 
And because in time of peace thc)^ Avere summoned (calutay 
i. c. coiwocata,) by a lictor twice a-year for this purpose; 
hence they Avere also called CX^MITIA C A LATA, Avhich name 
is likewise sometimes applied to the Comitia Ccnluriata^ be¬ 
cause they AA^cre assembl|‘d l)y a Corniccu., avIio was also callcrd 
C/assicus, (ipCod cfasses comitiis ad romitaium voca/jat,J A. 
Gell. XA^ 2/. Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 1(5. 

5. What Avas called 13ETL8TAriO SACRORUM, aahs 
also made here; as AAdien it aa’us denounced to an heir or 
legatee that he must adopt the sacred rites Avhich folloAved 
the inhea-itance, Cic. de J^egg. ii. 9. Whence an inheritance 
Avithout this requisite is called by Plautus lucrcditas sine sacrisy 
Captiv. iv. 1. (cum afi(juid obi'cnerit sine aliqud incommodd 
appendiccy Festus.) 

THE COMi riA CENTURIATA AND THE CENSUS. 

^T^H]:!l principal Comitia AA'eri* the (.'cuturiatOy called also 
majorUy Cic. post red. in Senat. 2. in Avhich the people, 
divided into the centuries of their classes, gave their votes; 
and AA'hat a majority of centuries tlecreed, (quod ptures centnricc 
jussissenty) Avas considered as finally <letermined, (pro ratu 
hahehutur.) These Con^^7^« avc re held according to the Census 
instituted by Servius Tullius. 

The CENSUS Avas a numbering of the people Avith a A'alua- 
tion of their fortunes ((cstimat.iOy.i'nroTifnjai^) . 

To ascertain the iiumlaer of tli.- people, and the foi'tuncs of 
each individual, Servius ordained that all the Roman citi- 
z<*ns, both in town and country, should upon oath take an 
estimate of their fortunes, (hona sua jurati censerent, i. e. 
arstimarenty) and pvdjlicly deelare that estimate to him, (uqnid 
se pro filer entur;) that they should also tell the place of their 
abode, the names of their Avives and children, and their own 
age and that of their children, and the number of their 
slaves and freedmen: That if any did otherAvise, their goods 
should be confiscated, and themselves scourged and sold for 
slaA'es, as persons Avho had deemed themselves unworthy of 
liberty, (qni sihi lihertatem abjudiedssenty Cic. pro Ca;cin. 34.) 
He likewise appointed a festival, called PAGANALIA, to 
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bo held every year in each pos^usy or village, to their tul elary 
i^ods, at which time the peasants should every one ])ay into 
Sie hands of him Avho presided at the sacriliees, a piece of 
money; the men a ])iece of one kind, the Avomen of another, 
and the children of a third sort, Dwnps. iv. ol. 

'I’hen, accordini^ to the valuation of their estates, he divided 
all the citizens into six CLASSES, and each class into a 
certain Jiumberof C’li^NTl ’ RJ ES. 

'riie division by <c)ifuries, or hundreds, prevailed every 
where at Rome; or rather bj' tens, from the number of 
fingers on both hands, (h'id. lutsf. iii. 123, c^c. The in¬ 
fantry and cavalry, the curia: and tribes, were divided in this 
manner; and so even the land: hence ckntenakius aoer, 
Ovid. ihid. ik. j^'esfus. At first a century contained a hun¬ 
dred; but not so afterwards. Thus the number of men in 
the centuries of the dilTerent classes was without doubt very 
different. 

The first class consisted of tliose whose estates in lands and 
eflects were worth at least 1(M),(K)0 u.sscsy or pounds of brass; 
or 10,000 druvintuv according to the tireek way of comput¬ 
ing; which sum is commonly reckoned e([ual to 322/. 18.V. Ad. 
of our money ; but if we suppose each ])ound of brass to 
contain 24 assc.s, :is Avas the case afterwards, it will amount 
to 

4’his first class was subdiviileti into eighty centuries or 
conn)anies of foot, forty of young men (juuionun), that is, 
from seventeen to forty-six years of age, i'ic. dc Sen. I/. 
^4. Gcil. X. 28. who were obliged to take the field (uf foris 
India ^^crerent'), and forty of old men {scnioruni), who should 
guard the city {(id urhis ( usfodiarn at]ir<cst'o essent). To tliese 
Avere adiled eighteen centuries of ICijuiics, Avho fought on 
horseback; in all ninety-eight centuries. 

The second cfa.s.s consisted of tAV'enty centuriesy ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whose estates Avere AA’orth at least 
Jo,000 asses. 'JV) these Avere added tu’o ceniuries of artificers 
(fahruui)y carpenters, smiths, ike. to manage the engines of 
Avar. 4'hese Livy joins to tin? first class. 

It is hardly to be imagined that those artificers were com¬ 
posed of the members of either the first or the second class, 
but of their servants or dependants; for lujt only the mechanic 
arts, hut likcAvise every kind of trade aa'us esteemed dishonour¬ 
able among the ajieient Romans. 

The third class AA’^as also divided into twenty centuries ; their 
estate was r»0,(KK> asses. 

The fourth class likcAvisc contained twenty centuries; their 
estate aa rs 25,0(M) asses. To these Dionysius adds two cen¬ 
turies of trumpeters, vii. 59. 


The 
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The fifth chiss was divitled into thirtif centuries; their estate 
Avas 11,(X)0 assesj but according to Dionysius, 12,5(K). Among 
these, according to Divy, Avcrc included the trumpeters and 
corncters, or blowers of the horn, distributed into three 
centuries, whom I^ionysius joins as two distinct centuries to 
the fo»n*th class. 

The sixth class ctnnprehended all those who either had no 
estates, or were nf)t worth so much as those of the fifth class. 
The number of them Avas so great as to exceed that t)f any 
of the other classes, yet they Averc reckoned but as one 
cent an/. 

'rims the imniber of centuries\i\ all the c/«.va‘c.v Avas, accord¬ 
ing to Livy, 1111 ; and according to Dionysius, 193. 

Sonu! make the number of Livy to amount to 194, by sup¬ 
posing that the trumpeters, ^c. Avere not included in the 
tliirty t!enturies of the fifth class, bvit formed three distinct 
centuries by themselves. 

li^ach class had arms peculiar to itself, and a certain place 
in the army according to tlie valuation of their fortunes. 

lly this arrangement the chief poAver AA’as vested in the 
richest citizens avIka composed tlie first class, AA'hich, although 
least ill number, consisted of more centuries than all the 
rest put together; but they likewise bore the charges of peace, 
and Avar (nurnia pads et hell!) in proportion, I^iv. i. 42. For 
as the A oti's at the Coniifia, so likewise tlie ipiota of soldiers 
and taxes, depended on the mnnbcr of centuries. Accord¬ 
ingly, the first class, Aidiich consisted of ninety-eight, or, 
according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished 
more men and money to the public service, than all the rest 
of the state besiiles. Ihit they had likcAvise the chief influence 
in the assemblies of the jieople by centuries. For the l^quitcs 
and the centuries of this class Averc called first to give their 
votes, and if they Avere unanimous, the matter Avas determined; 
but if not, then the centuries of the ni'xt class Averc called, 
and so on, till a majority of centuries had voted the same 
thing. And it hardly ever happened that they came to the 
loAA'est, .Lw. i. 43. Dioni/s. vii. 59. 

Ill after-times some alteration Avas made, as is commonly 
supposed, in faA our of the l^lebeians, by including the cen¬ 
turies ill tlie tribes ; aa hence mention is often made of tribes 
in the Contitia Centuriata, Liv. v. 18. Cic. in Rull. ii. 2. 
pro Plane. 20. Jn consequence of AA'hich it is probable, that 
the number of centuries as avcH as of tribes AA’^as increased, 
Cic. l*hU. ii. 82. But Avhen or hoAv this Avas done is not suf¬ 
ficiently ascertained, only it appears to have taken place before 
the year of the city 358, Liv. a^ 18. 

.Those of the first class Avere called CLASSICI, all the 

rest 
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rest were sfiicl to be INFRA CLASSEM, Gell. vii. 13. 
Hence vlassUi auctores, for the most approved authors. Id. 
xbc. 8. 

Those of tlie lowest class who had no fortune at all, 'were 
called CAPITE CENSI, rated by the head; and those who 
had below a certain valuation, PROLETARII, Gell. xvi, 10. 
whence senna proletarins for vilis, low. Plant. Milit. Glor. 
iii. 1, 1 . 57 . This propex'ly AV'as not reckoned a class; whence 
sometimes only five classes are mentioned, Hr. iii. 30. So 
Quinta- vlassis videniur, of the lowest, Cir. Acad. iv. 23. 

'Phis review of tlie people was made {censtfs hnhifus, v. actus 
est) at the end of every five years, first by the kings, then by 
the consuls, but after the year 310, by the censors, who were 
magistrates created for that veiy purpose. We do not find, 
however, that the census was always held at certain intervals 
of time. Sometimes it was omitted altogether, Cic. pro 
Arch. h. 

After the census was finished, an expiatory (xr purifyiiig 
sacrifice (sacri/iciunt lustrale) was made, consisting of a sow, 
a sheep, and a bull, which were carried round the 'whole 
assembly, and then slain; and thus the people w’cre said to be 
purified (lustrari). Hence also lusfrare signifies tot^o roundy 
to survei/y Vli*g. Eel. x. bb. .En. viii. 231. x. 224. and cir- 
curnferrcy to purify. Plant. Amph. ii. 2. 144., Jlnr. Ain. vi. 
229. 44iis sacrifice was called SUOVETALlklLl A or 
SOLITAURILIA, and he wdio performed it w'us said CON- 
HERE LUSTRUM. It w'as called lustrum, a luendoy i. e. 
.sulvendoy because at that time all the taxes w’cre paid by the 
farmers-general to the censors, Parr. I. Ij. v. 2. And because 
this was done at the end of every fifth year, hence LUSTRUM 
is often put for the space of five years; especially by the poets, 
Ilaral. Od. ii. 4. 24. iv. 1. (>., by whom it is sometimes con¬ 
founded with the Greek Olymjxiad, which was only four years, 
Ovid. Pont. iv. (i. o. Martial, iv. 4b. It is also used for any 
pei’iod of time, Plin. ii. 48. 

The census anciently was held in the forunty but after the 
year of the city 320, in the villa publicuy which w'as a place 
in the (luiqjus 31nrtiuSy Liv. iv.22. fitted up for pidxlic uses; 
for the reception of foreign ambassadors, &c. lJi\ xxxiii. 9. 
Parro de lie Jiusticuy iii. 2. Pucan. ii. 196. 'Phe purifying 
sacrifice was always made {lustrum conditum est) in the 
Campus Martiusy Liv. i. 44. Tlionys. iv. 22. The census 
w'as sometimes held without the lustrum being performed, 
Piv. iii. 22. 
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J. THE CAUSES'OF A.SSEMBI.ING THE COMITIA CENTURIATA. 

THE COMITIA CENTURIATA were held for creating 
magistrates, for passing laws, aiid for trials. 

In these comitia were created the consuls, praetors, cen¬ 
sors, and sometimes a proconsul, Lh\ xxvi. 18., also the 
decemtnrif military tribunes, and one priest, namely tlie rex’ 
sacrornm. Almost all laws were jiassed in them which were 
proposed by the greater magistrates, and one kind of trial 
was lield there, namely for high treason, or any crime against 
the state, which was called JUDICIUM PERDUEL- 
LIONJS; us when any one aimed at sovereignty, which was 
called crimen regni, Uiv. vi. 20., or had treated a citizen as an 
enemy, Cic. in Verr. i. 5. 

War Avas also declared at these comitia, Liv. xxxi. 6, 7* 
xlii. 30. 


2. THE MAGISTRATES WHO PRESIDED AT THI? COMiTtA CEK- 

•J'UHIATA ; THE PEACE WHERE THEY WERE HEl.D ; THE 

MANNER OF SUMMONING THEM ; AND THE I'ERSONS WHO 

HAX> A right TO VOTE AT THEM. 

THE Comitia Centariata could be held only by the superior 
magistrates, i. e. the consuls, the prsetor, and dictator, and in- 
terrex: But the last could only hold the comitia for creating 
magistrates, and not for passing laws. 

The censors assembled the people by centuries, but this 
assembly vi^as not properly called comitia, as it w^as not to 
vote about any thing. The praetors could not hold the comitia 
if the consuls were present, without their permission, 
L>w. xxvii. but they might in their absence. Id, xliii. IG. 
xlv. 21., especially the preetor urhanns; and, as in the in¬ 
stance last quoted, without the authority of the senate. 

The consuls held the comitia for creating the <!onsuls, aind 
also for creating the praetors; (for the praetors could not hold 
the comitia for creating their successors, Cic. ad Att. ix. 9.) 
and for creating the censors, J^iv. vii. 22. Cic. Att. iv. 2. 

The consuls determined which of them should hold these 
comitia, either by lot or by agreement {sorte vel consensu; 
sortiehantnr vel comparahant), Liv. passim. 

The comitia for creating the first consuls were held by the 
praefect of the city, Spurius Lucretius, Liv. i. 60., who was 
also interrex, Dionys. iv. 84. 

When a rex sacrorum was to be created, the comitia are 
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thought to liave been lield by the poiitifex maxinnis. But this 
is not quite certain. 

The jierson presiding in tlie comitia had so great influence, 
that he is sometimes said tc) liavc Jiimself created the magis¬ 
trates who were elected, Uik i. (>(). ii. 2. iii. 54. ix. 7* 

When, from contention betu'een the Patricians and Ple¬ 
beians, or between the mugistriites, or from any other cause, 
the comitUi for electing magistrates could not be bcld in due 
time, and not before the end of the year, the Patricians met 
and named (sine suff'ragiopojndi nuspieai'oprodehant) an inter¬ 
rex out of their own numher, Cic. pro Ihnno, 14. and udscon. 
i)i Cie., who commanded onlj' for live days, I^h'. ix. o4.; and 
in the same manner different pt'rsons always created 

every live days, till consuls were electexl, who entered imme¬ 
diately on their ofliee. 'I’lie eomitia were hardly ever held 
by the first interrex: Sonu'times by the second, Xf/’. ix. 7- 
x. 11.; sometimes by th(> third, Id.\. 31.; and sometimes not 
till the eleventh, Id. \ ii. 21. In the absence of the consuls, a 
dictator was sometimes created to hold the ((nnitio, 1<1. \ ii. 22. 

viii. 23. ix. 7- xxv. 2. 

The Comitia Centnriaf(t were always held Avithout the cit}% 
usually in the Cajnjj/ts ^Martins : because anciently the people 
Avent armed in martial order {snh si^nis) to hold these assem¬ 
blies ; and it Avas unlawful for an army to be marshalled in 
the city, /y/e. xxxix. 15. (idl. xv. 27- But in latter times a 
body of soldiers only keiit guard on the .lanicidum, A\’here an 
imperial standard Avas erected {rexillnm posilum erat), the 
taking doAvn of AAhich denoted the conclusion of the eomitia, 
T4i(). xxxvii. 27 , 28. 

4die Comitia Centuriata Avere usuallj’^ assemljled by an edict. 
It behoA'cd them to be summoned {ediei v. indiei) at least 
seventeen days before they Averc held, that the people might 
huA-e time to Aveigli Avith themselves AA^liat they shoidd deter¬ 
mine at the eojnUin. This space of time aa jis called TRl- 
NUNDINUM, or TRIM M M NDJNIJM, i. e. tres 
nandinec, three market-days, hecause the people from the 
country came to Rome every ninth day to buy and sell their 
commodities, .Liv. iii. 35. {A'andintc a liomattis -nano tjwnpie. 
die eetehratfC ; intermediis septem diehns oeeapahantur ruri, 
Dionys. ii. 28. A'ii. 58.; retitpiis septem rura eolehant, Varro <le 
Re Rust, pra-d’. 11.) But the eomitia AAd'C not held on the 
market-days (nundinis), because they Avere ranked among the 
ferite. or holy days, on Avhich no business could be done with 
the people, A/«croZ».i. 10. (ne plehs rnstieu lest they 

should be called olf from their twdim'iry business of buying 
and selling,) VUn. xviii. 3. This however was not tdways 
observed. Cic. Ait. i. 14, 
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But the comitia for creating magistrates were sometimes 
summoned against the first lawful day {in. primum comitialem 
diem), Uv. xxiv. 7- 

All those might be present at the Comilia Centnrinta who 
had the full right of Roman citizens, whether they li^’ed at 
Rome or in the country. 


3. CANDIDATES. 

'^I'HOSR who sought preferments were called CANDI- 
T)A3M, from a white robe {<t to^d eandidd) w'orn by them, 
which u'as rendered shini '(indois vel Candida) by the art 
of the biller ; for all the wealthy Romans wore a gown natu¬ 
rally white {toga alba). This, hoivcver, was anciently forbid¬ 
den by law, {ne rai alhnm, i. c. cretain, in X'estinientnm ad~ 
dere, petitionis caasd ticeref,) lav. iv. 25. 

The candidates <lid not Avear tunics or Avaistcoats, either 
that they might appear more humble, or might more easily 
sbcAV the scars they had reci'ived on the breast or fore-part of 
their body (adverso corporv), J^lutarch. in Coriolano. 

In the latter ages of the republic, no one could stand can¬ 
didate Avho Avas not pi-escnt, and did not declare himself AAuth- 
in the legal days, that is, before the comilia Avere summoned. 
Sail. Cat. 18. Cic. /v/y;/. xvi. 12., and aa'Iioso name Avas not re¬ 
ceived by the magistrates ; for they might refuse to admit any 
one they pleased, {iiomc.n accipere, a'cI rationeni ejns habere), 
but not Avithout assigning a just cause, IJv. v. iii. 15. xxiv. 
7» 8. T'^al. 3Iaa:. iii. 8. 3. 7"ell. ii. 92. The opposition of the 
consuls, however, might be OA'er-rulcd by the Senate, Lii\ 
iii. 21. 

For a long time before the time of election, the candidates 
endeavoured to gain the favour of the jieople by cA’ery popvilar 
art, Cic. udttic. i. 1.; by going round their houses {anibiendo), 
by shaking hands Avith those they met {prensando), by address¬ 
ing them in a kindly manner, and naming tliem, &c. on 
AA'hich account they commonly bad along with them a mo¬ 
nitor or NOMFNCLATOR, Avho Avhispered in their ears, 
every body’s name, Morat. Mp. i. G. 50, &c. Hence Cicero 
calls candidates natio o//iciosissimn , in Pis. 23. On the market- 
days they used anciently to come into the assembly of the 
people, and take their station on a rising ground (in colle 
connisterej , Avhence they might be seen by all, ]\-Iavroh. Sat. i. 
16. When they Avent doAvn to the Campus Martins, at certain 
times, they Avere attended by their friends and dependants, 
who were called DFDUCTORF8, Cic. de pet, cons. 9. Ti'hey 
had likewise persons to diA'ide money among the people, (JDl- 
VISORI2S, Suet,,d[ug,^.) For this, although 
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forbidden by law, was often done openly, and once against 
CjEsar, even with the approbation of Cato, Suef. Jiil. If), 
There n cre also persons to barc^ain with the people for their 
rotes, called INTEllPllETES, and others in whose liands 
the money promised was deposited, called SEQUES PKES, 
Cic.Act. in T'crr. i. 8. 12. Sometimes the candidates formed 
combinations {roifiones) to disappoint (nj (Icjircrent) the other 
competitors, Cir. ii, 18. Jjir. iii. «i.3. 

Those who opposed any candidate, Avere said ci refra^nri, 
and those AA'ho favoured him, sn/froi^ari vel sn/f rof^atorcs rsse: 
hence snff^'ra^atio, their interest, l^iv. x. 13. Those who jjot 
one to be elected were said, ei prtetnrnm gratid campesfri ca- 
pere^lLiv. vii. 1., or etan irnhere; X\\\\'^ Pert'ivit jdppins^ ut 
dejecto Pabio, frntrem traheret, Liv. xxxix. 32. Those Avho 
hindered one from bcini^^ elected, were said, a consniafu 
repellere, Cic. in Cat. i. 10. 

4. THE MANNEll OF moPOSTNG A LAW, AM> OF NAMJNG A 

DAV FOR one’s trial. 

M'^HEN a law was to be passed at the Comifia Centurinta, 
the maafistrate nho was to propose it {laturus v. rogufHriis)^ 
ImA’ing consulted Avith his friends and other prudent men, 
AA’hether it aa’us for the advantage of the republic, and agree- 
al)le to the customs of t heir ancestors, AVTote it OA^er at home : 
and then having communicated it to the senate, by their au¬ 
thority (c.'c Sena/Its consnlta), lie promulgated it, that is, he 
pasted it up in public, {jtnhlice in pnhJk o proponchat; pro- 
mn/gabat, quasi provn/gabat, Festus.) for three market-days, 
that so the people might haA'e an opportunity of I’eading and 
considering it, Cic. f'err. 5. 09. In the mean time he himself 
{legislator vel inventor legis, Liv. ii. 50.) and some eloquent 
friend, Avho AA'as called AUCTOR legis, or SUASOR, every 
market-day, read it over (recitabat) , and recommended it to 
the people {snadebat), Avhilc others Avho disapproA'^ed it, spoke 
against it {dissuadebant) . Rut in ancient times all these for¬ 
malities were not observed ; thus Ave find a Iuav passed, the 
day after it Avas proposed, lyiv. iA^ 24. 

Sometimes the person Avho proposed the law, if he did it 
by the authority of the senate, and not according to his own 
opinion, spoke against it, Cic. Att. i. 14. 

In the same manner, Avhen one AA-^as to be tided for treason, 
{dim dies perduellionis dicta est, dim actio per diiellionis inten- 
debatnr, Cic. vel dun aliquis capitis \. -te anquireretur, Liv.) it 
behoved the accusation to be published for the same space of 
time, { 2 >romulgatur rogatio de meapternicie, Cic. pro Sext. 20.) 

and 
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and the day fixed when the trial was to be, (proditd die, qud 
judicium futurum sit, Cic.) In the mean time the person ac¬ 
cused (REUS), changed his dress, laid aside every kind of 
ornament, let his hair and beard grow (promittehat), and in 
this mean garb (sordidatus), went round and solicited the 
favour of the people (homines prensahat). His nearest rela¬ 
tions and friends also did the same, Lh). j)assi 7 n. This kind 
of trial was generally capital, JLiv. vi. 20., but not always so. 
Id. xliii. 16. Cic.pro Dorn. 32." See Lex Porcia. 


5. THE MANNJ5R OF TAKING THF. AUSPICES. 

ON the day of the comitia, he who was to preside at them 
(qui Us proifatiirus ernt), attended by one of the augurs (au- 
gure adhibito), pitched a tent (tahernaculwn cepit) without the 
city to observe the omens (ad auspicia captanda, vel ad auspi- 
candum). These Cicero calls AUGUSTA CENTURIA- 
RUM AUSPICIA, pro Mil. 16. Hence the Campus Martins 
is said to be consularihus auspiciis consecratus, Cic. in Cat. 
iv. 1., and the comitia themselves were called AUSPICATA, 
Lhi. xxvi. 2. 

If the TABERNACULUM, which perhaps was the same ' 
with templum or nrx, the place which they chose to make their 
observations {ad inaugurandurn, Liv. i. 6. s. 7- 18.) had not 
been taken in due form (parum recti) raptum esset), whatever 
W'as done at the comitia was reckoned of no effect (pro irrito 
hahebatur), Liv. iv. 7* Hence the usual declaration of the 
augurs (augururn solennis pronimciatio) ; Vn xo tabernacu- 

nUM CAPTUM ; VITIO MAGISTRATUS CREATOS vel VITIOSOS ; 
VITIO EEGEM LATAM ; VITIO DIEM DICTAM, Cic. Sf Liv. 
passim. And so scrupulous were the ancient Romans about 
this matter, that if the augurs, at any time afterw’ards, upon 
recollection, declared that there had been any informality in 
taking the auspices (vitium obrenisse, Cic. in auspicio vitiuni 
fuisse, Liv.), the magistrates were obliged to resign their office, 
(utpotevitiosi v. vitiocreati, as having been irregularly chosen,) 
even several months after they had entered upon it, Liv. ibid. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 4. 

When there was nothing wrong in the auspices, the ma¬ 
gistrates were said to be saevis auspiciis creati, Cic. Phil, 
ii. 33. 

When the consul asked the augur to attend him (in mispi- 
cium adhibebat,) he said, Q. Fabi, te mihi in auspicio esse 
voLo. The augur replied, Audivi, Cic. Divin. ii. 34. 

There were two kinds of auspices which pertained to the 
Comitia Centuriata, The one was, observing the appearances 

G- ifTif 
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of the heavens (servare de caelo vel ccehim), as lightning, 
thunder, &c. which was chiefly attended to. The other was 
the inspection of birds. Tliose birds which gave omens by 
flight, were called PR.EPETES; by singing, OSCINES ; 
hence the phrase, si avis occinuerit, Uiv. vi. 41. x. 40. When 
the omens were favom*able, the birds were said, addicere vel 
ADMiTTERE j whcii Unfavourable, abdicere, non addicere, 

vel REFRAGARI. 

Omens were also taken from the feeding of chickens. The 
person who kept them was called PULLARIUS. If they 
came too slowly out of the cage {c‘x cai>ed), or would not 
feed, it was a bad omen, Lit\ vi. 41.; but if they fed greedily, 
so that something fell from their mouth, and struck the 
ground (terrain, paviret^ i. e. feriret), it was lienee called 
TRIPUDIUM SOLISTIMUM, (quasi terripavium vel ter- 
ripudium, Cic. Div. ii. 34. Festus in Puls.) Liv. x. 40. Plin. 
X. 21. s. 24., and was reckoned an excellent omen (auspicium 
egregium vel optbnum)^ ibid. 

When the augur declared that the auspices were unexcep¬ 
tionable (omui vitio carere), that is, that there was nothing 
to hinder the comitia from being held, he said Sieentium 
ESSE vuDE'i'iJR, Cic. de Div. ii. 34.; but if not, he said ALIO 
DIE, Cic. de Legg. ii. 12., on which account the comitia covAd 
not be held that day. ''I’hus, Pajnrio legem fereuti triste omen 
diem dijjiditf i. e. Item in diem posterum rejicere coegity Liv. 
ix. 38. 

This declaration of the augur was called NUNTIATIO, 
or ohnuntiatio. Hence Cicero says of the augurs. Nos nun- 

TIATIONKM SOEUM IIABEMIJS; ET CoNSUEES ET UEEiaUl 
MAGisTRATUs ETiAM sPECTioNEM, V. bispectionemy Cic. Phil, 
ii. 32.; but the contrary seems to be asserted by Festus (in 
voce SPECTIO), and commentators are not agreed how they 
should be reconciled. It is supjjosed there should be a dif¬ 
ferent reading in both passages, Vid. Ahram. in Cic. Sca- 
liger. in JFest. 

Any other magistrate, of equal or greater authority than he 
W'ho presided, might likewise take the auspices ; especially if 
he •wished to hinder an election, or prevent a law from being 
passed. If such magistrate therefoi*e declared, Se de coceo 
SERVASSE, that he had heard thunder, or seen lightning, he 
was said OBNUNTIARE, (augur auguriy consul consuli ob- 
nuntiavistiy al. nuntidstiy Cic. Phil. ii. 33.) which he did by 
saying, ALIO DIE : whereupon by the L,e.v ALlia et JFusia, 
the comitia were broken oft' (dirimebantur)y and deferred to 
another day. Hence obnuntiare concilio aut comitiisy to pre¬ 
vent, to adjourn; and this h^pened, even if he said that he 
liad seen what he did not see (si auspicia emmtitusesset), be¬ 
cause 
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cause he was thought to have bou^id the people by a religious 
obligation, which must be exi3iated by their calamity or his 
own, Cic. Phil. ii. 33. Hence in tlie edict whereby tlie comitia 
were summoned, this formula was commonly used, Nk qctis 

MINOR MAGISTRATUS DR c(ELo sERVAssK VELiT : which prohi¬ 
bition Clodius, in his law against Cicci’o, extended to all the 
magistrates, IMo. xxxviii. 13. 

The comitia were also stopped, if any person, while they 
were holding, was seized with tine falling sickness or epilepsy, 
which was hence called MORBUS COMITIAUIS; or if a 
tribune of the commons interceded by the solemn word 
VETO, Lw. vi. 35., or any magistrate of equal authorit}^ Avith 
him wiio presided interpf)sed, by wasting the day in speak¬ 
ing, or by appointing holy days, &c. Cic. ad Pratr. ii. 6.; 
ainl also if the standard was pulled down from the Janiculum, 
as in the trial of Rabirius, by Metellus the praetor, Dio. lib. 
XXXvii. 27- 

The comitia were also broken off by a tempest arising; but 
so, that the election of those magistrates who were already 
created, was not rendered invalid {ut Jam creati uon vif iosi 
redderentur)f Liv. xl. 59. Cic. de Hivin. ii. 18., unless when 
the comitia were for creating censors. 

6. THE MANNER OF HOLDING THE COMITIA CENTURTATA. 

WHEN there Avas no obstmetion to the condtra, on the day 
appointed, the people met in the Campus Martius. The ma¬ 
gistrate who was to preside, sitting in his eurule chair on a 
tribunal (pro frihnnali), Liv^. xxxix. 32., used to utter a set 
form of prayer before he addressed the people, X?'?’.xxxix. 15., 
the augur repeating over the words before him (uup;ure verba 
prcceunte, Cic.) Then he made a speech to the people about 
Avhat was to be done at the comitia. 

If magistrates Avere to be chosen, the names of the can¬ 
didates were read over. But anciently the people might 
choose whom they pleased, whether present or absent, al¬ 
though they had not declared themselves candidates, Liv. 
passim. 

If a law was to be passed, it was recited by a herald, while 
a secretary dictated it to him (suljiciente .scrlbd)^ and dif¬ 
ferent persons were allowed to speak for and against it, ZAv. 
xl. 21. A similar form was observed at trials, because ap¬ 
plication was made to the people about the punishment of any 
one, in the same manner as about a law. Hence irrogarc 
pcenam, vel mulctam^ to inflict or impose. 

The usual beginning of all applications to the people 

G 2 nium. 
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nlum rogationnm), was VELITIS, JUBEATIS, QUIRITES, 
and thus the people were said to be consulted, or asked (com- 
suli vcl rogan'J, and the consuls to ctnisuH or ask them, Cic. 

Liv. passi/ii. Hence Juhere legem vel rogationenij also 
J>e(;kknkkk, to pass it, 'f>aU\ *Tug. 40.; vetarey to i*eject it; 
rogare magistratusy to create or elect. Sail. Jug. 29. Harare 
(pucsilores, to appoint judj^es or iiujuisitors, ih. 40. So pista 
et retita populi injubendis r. seisceiuiis legibus, Cic.d>JLegg. 
ii. 4. Quilms, sc. Silano etMiirenie, consulafusy me rognute, 
i. e. pnesideiite, flatus esf. Id. pro Mur. 1. Then the ma¬ 
gistrate said. Si voBis viniiTtTn, i>iscki>ite, quirites ; or 

ItK in SUFFKAGIUAI, UKNE .1 (I VATMTf BITS X)lIS, ET QU.E PA- 

TRKs cK.vsuEKUNT, vo.s .titehtk, JJu. xxxi. 7* Whcreupou 
the people, who, as usual, stood promiscuously, separated 
every one to his own tribe and century, jisvou. in Cic. 2 >ro 
Corn. Jialbo. Hence the magistrate was said mitterepopu~ 
him in su/fragium ; and the people, vel in 

gium, Cic. ^ Liv. passim. 

Anciently the centuries were called to give their votes 
according to the institution of Servius Tullius; first the 
JLquiteSy and then the centuries of the first class, &c. but 
afterwards it was dctei’niiued by lot (SOR'J'ITIO in 

what order they should vote. When this was first done is 
uncertain. 4'he names of the centuries were throun into a 
box {in sitellam; sitella defertur, Cic. A^. 1). i. 38. Sitella 
aUata est, uf sortirentur, Civ. xxv. 3.), and then the box being 
shaken, so that the lots might lie eipuilly (sorti/ms requatis ), 
the century which (!ame out first gave its vote first, and 
hence was called PR.EROGATIVA, ljh\ v. 18. Those 
centuries which followed next, were called PRIMO VO- 
CATJi, JLiv. X. Id, 22. The rest JURE VOCAT^E, Liv. 
xxvii. But all the centuries arc usually called Jure vo- 
cutre, except the pra’rogativa. Its vote was held of the 
greatest importance, {tit nemo unquam prior earn tiderit, quin 
renunciatus sit, Cic. pro Plane. 20. JJivin. ii. 40. Mur. 18.) 
Liv. xxvi. 22. Hence pr.erogativa is put for a sign or 
pledge, a favourable omen or intimation of any thing future; 
Supp!icutio est prrerogutii'a friumphi, Cic. Fam. xv. 5. So 
Act. Verr. 9. Plin. vii. 16. xxxvii. 9. s. 46., for a prece¬ 
dent or example, Liv. iii. .51., a choice. Id. xxi. 3., or favour 
Id. xxviii. 9., and among later uu'iters for a peculiar or exclu¬ 
sive privilege. 

When tribes are mentioned in the Comitia Centuriata, 
Liv. X. 13. it is supposed, that, after the centuries were in¬ 
cluded in the tribes, the tribes first cast lots; and that the 
tribe which first came out was called PR.d£ROGATIVA 
TRIBUS; and then that the centuries of that tribe cast lots 

which 
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whicli shpuld be the prcerogutiva centuria. Others think that 
in this case the names of tribes and centnries are put promis¬ 
cuously the one for the other. But Cicero calls centuria, 
pars tribus; and that which is remarkable, in the Comitia 
Trihuta, pro Plane. 20. 

Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth; 
and in creating magistrates, they seem t.o have each used this 
form, CoNsui-Ks, c^'c. nomino vel nico, Liv. xxiv. 8, 9.; in 
passing laws, Uti hogas, volo vel jubeo, Cic.de Legg. ii. 10. 
The will or commivnd of the people was expressed by velle, 
and that of the senate by cen.sbre. Sail. <Tug. 21. hence leges 
magistratusque uogake, to make, Liiy. i. 17 * 

8ometinieS a person nominated to be consul, &c. by the 
praerogative century, declined accepting, Liv. v, 18. xxvi. 22. 
or the magistrate presiding disappi-oved of their choice, and 
made a speech to make them alter it. Whereupon the cen¬ 
tury was recalled by a herald to give its vote anew, (in snffra- 
giumrevocata; thus, Redite in suffkagium. Lit).ibid.) and 
liie rest usually voted the same way with it, (anctoi'itatem pree- 
rogativee secutce stmt; eosdem consules ceteree ceuturice sine 
varialione ulld dixerunt), Liv. xxiv. 8, 9. In the same man¬ 
ner after a bill had been rejected by almost all the centuries, 
on a subsequent day (nlteris condtiis) , we find it unanimously 
enacted; as about declaring war on Philip, An hacoratione 
IN SUFFRAGIUM MISSI, UT ROGARxVT, BEIXUM .lUSSEBUNT, JAv. 
xxxi. 8. 

But in later times, that the people might have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various laws, which were called 
LEGliS TABELLAR1.E, that they should vote by ballot; 
first in conferring honours, by the Gahiniau law, made A. U. 
614. Cic. de Amic. 12. l*lin. Ep. hi. 20., two years after, 
at all trials except for treason, by the Cassian law, Cic. JSrut. 
25. 27 .; in passing laws, by the JPapirian law', A. U. 622., 
and lastly, by the Cwlian law, A. TJ. 630; also in trials for 
treason, which had been excepted by the Cassian law, Cic. de 
Legg. hi. 16. The purpose of these laws was to diminish the 
influence of the nobility. Ibid. <§• Cic. Plane. 6. 

The centuries being called by a herald in their order, moved 
from the place where they stood, and went each of them into 
an enclosure (SEPTUM vel OVILE), which was a place 
surrounded with boards (locus tabulatis inclusns), and near the 
tribunal of the consul.- Hence they were said to be intro vo- 
cattE, sc. in ovile, Liv. x. 13. There was a narrow passage 
to it raised from the groiiiid, called PONS or PONTIC ULUS, 
by which each century went up one after another. Suet. Jul. 
80. Hence old men at sixty (SEXAGENARII) W'ere said, 
DK PONTE DEJICI ; and were called DEPONTANI, because 

^ 3 after 
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after that they were exempted from public business, 
Varro 4* Festus ; to which Cicero alludes. Rose. Am. 35. But 
a very different cause is assigned for this phrase, both by 
Varro and Festus. 

I'here were probably as many Routes and Septa, or Ovilia, 
as there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero usually 
speaks of them in the plural; thus, Pontes Rex Maria fecit 
angustos', dc Cegg. iii. 17- Opera; Clodiancepontes occujmrunt, 
Attic, i. 14. Cwpio cum honis viris impetum fadt,pontes deficit, 
ad H erenn. i. 12. CumClodiits in septa irruisset,pToM.\l.\b. 
So tnisera; maculavit ovilia Rom<v, Lucan. Pharsal. ii. 197. • 

Some think that each tribe and century voted in its own 
ovile, Serv. in Virg. Eel. i. 34. But this does not seem con¬ 
sistent with what we read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the pons, each citizen received from 
certain ofiicers, called DIRIBITORES, or distrilmtores, bal¬ 
lots (tahulfc. vcl tabeihe), on which, if magistrates were to be 
created, were inscribed the names of the candidates, not the 
whole names, but only the initial letters, Cic. jtro Uorn. 43.; 
and they seem to have received as many tablets as there were 
candidates. We read of other tables being given in than 
were distributed, which must have been brought from home. 
Suet. Jul. 80.; but as no regard was paid to them, this seldom 
happened. Tiie same thing took place, also, under the Em¬ 
perors, when the right of electing magistrates was transferred 
from the people to the senate, Plin. Kp. iv. 25. 

If a law was to be passed, or any thing to be ordered, as in 
a trial, or in declaring war, &c. they received two tablets; 
on the one were the letters U. R. i. e. UTI ROGAS, sc. volo 
\c\ fubeo, I am for the law^ and on the other, A. for ANTI- 
QUO, i. e. Antiqua probo, nihil novi statui volo, I like the old 
waj'^, I am against the law. Hence antiquare legem, to reject it. 

Of these tablets every one threw which he pleased into a 
chest (in cistam) at the entrance of the ovile, which was point¬ 
ed out to them by the ROGATORES, who asked for the 
ballots, and anciently for the votes, when they were given 
viva voce, Cic. de Oivin. i. 17- ii. 3.5. Nat. D. ii. 4. Then 
certain persons, called CUSTODES, who observed that no 
fraud should be committed in casting lots and voting (in sor~ 
titione et suffragiis), took out (educebant) the ballots, and 
counted the votes by points marked on a tablet, which was 
called DiRiMEKE.v 2 ^rrtg*«,or Dirkmptio swftragiorum, Lucan. 
V. 393.; whence omne punctnm ferre^ for omnibus suffragiis 
rennnr.iari, to gain every vote; and what pleased the majo¬ 
rity, was declared by a herald to be the vote of that century. 
The person who told to the consul the vote of liis century 
(qui centuriarn suam rogavit, et ejus sujftragimn % vel 

Consules 
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Consules a centurid sud creatos remmciavit, retuUt) was called 
ROGATOR, Cic. ih. 8s de Orat. ii. 64. Thus all the centu¬ 
ries were called one after another, till a majority of centuries 
agreed in the same opinion; and what they judged was held 
to be ratified. 

The Diribitores, RogatoreSf and Custodes, were commonly 
persons of the first i*ank, and friends to the candidates, or 
favourers of the law to be passed, who undertook these of¬ 
fices voluntarily, Cic. in Pis. Ib.post red.in Sen. 11. Augus¬ 
tus is supposed to have selected 900 of the equestrian order 
to he Custodes or Itogatores (ad custodiendas cistas sxj^'ra- 
giorum)y Plin. xxxiii. 2. s. 7- 

If the points of any century were equal, its vote was not 
declare d, but was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where 
the century which had not condemned, was supposed to have 
acquitted. 

The candidate who had most votes, was immediately called 
by the magistrate who presided : and after a solemn prayer, 
and taking an oath, was declared to be elected (renunciatus 
est) by a herald, Cic. pro Peg. Manil. 1. pro Muren. 1. in 
Hull. ii. 2. T'ell. ii. 92. Then he was conducted home by 
his friends and dependants with great pomp. 

It was esteemed very honourable to be named first, Cic. pro 
Peg. Manil. 1. 

Those who were elected consuls, usually crowned the ima¬ 
ges of their ancestors with laurel, Cic. Mur. 41. 

When one gained the vote of a century, he was said ferre 
centuriam, and non ferre \e\ perdere, to lose it; so ferre repul- 
sam, to be rejected; but ferre stiff ragium vel tabellarn, to 
vote ; thus, Meis comitiis non tabellam vindicem tacitce liber- 
tatis, sed vocern vivam tulistis, Cic. in Rull. ii. 2. 

The magistrates created at the Comitia Centuriata were 
said /fer/, creuri, declarari, nominari, diciy renunciariy desig- 
nariy roguriy &c. 

In creating magistrates this addition used to be made, to 
denote the fullness of their right: Ut qui optima lkgk fue- 
RINT; OPTIMO .IUIVE; EO jure, quo qui OPTIMO, Festus in 
Optima i.ex. Cic. in Hull. i. 11. Phil. xi. 12. Piv. ix. 34. 

When a law was passed, it was said perferri ; the centu¬ 
ries which voted for it, were said Legem jubere, v. rogatio- 
NEM accipere, Piv. ii. 57 . iii. 15. 63* ^ alibi passim ; those 
who voted against it. Anti qua re, vetare, v. non accipere. 
Pex ROGATVK, dian fertur ; abrogatur, dum tollitur : de- 
ROGATUR legiy v. de lege, ciirn per novam legem aliquid veteri 
legi detra/iitur: subiiogatur, chm aliquid adjicitur; obro- 
GATUR, cum novd lege infirmatury Ulpian and Festus. Ubi 
duw contraries leges suniy semper antiques obrogat nova, the 
new law invalidates the old, Piv. ix. 34. 

G 4 
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Two clauses commonly used to be added to all laws: 1. Si 

QUID JUS NON FUIT ROGARI, UT KJUS HAC iEGB NIHIL ESSET 
ROGATUM : 2. Sr QUID CONTRA ALIAS LUGES EJUS LEGIS ERGO 
LATUM KSSET, UT El, QUI EAM LEGEM ROGASSET, IMPUNE ESSET, 

Cic. uitt. iii. 23., which clause (caput) Cicero calls TRANS- 
UATITIUM, in the law of Clodius against himself, because 
it was transferred from ancient laws, ihid. 

This sanction used also to be annexed, Ne ouis per satu- 
RAM abrogato ; K.e.per legem inquaconjunctimmultisderebus 
und rogationepopulusconsulehatury Festus. Hence Kxquirere 
sententius per saturam i. e. passim, sine certo ordine, by the 
gross or lump, Sal. •lug. 29. In many laws this sanction was 
added, Qui aijter vel secus faxit v. fecerit, sacer esto; 
i. e. vt caput ejiis, cum hunis vel familid, alicui deorum conse- 
craretur v. sacrum esset: that it might be lawful to kill the 
transgressor Avith impunity,Xrt'. ii. 8. iii. 55. Cic.pro lialh. 14. 

When a law was passed, it was engraved on brass, and car¬ 
ried to the ti’easury. It used also to be fixed up in public, in 
a place whei'e it might be easilj^ read (unde de piano, i. e. from 
the ground, leg!posset). Hence In Capitolio legmn ccra lique- 
facta, Cic. Cat. iii. 8. verba minacia fixo wre legehantur, 

S yid. Met. i. 3. I'ixit legespretio atque re^fixit, made and un- 
ade, Virg. vi. 622. Cic. jP/u'/. xiii. 3. I'am. xii. 1. 

After tlie year of the city 598, wdien the consuls first began 
to enter on their office on the first day of J aiiuary, the cornitia 
for their election were held about the end of July, or the 
beginning of August, unless they were delayed by the inter¬ 
cession of the magistrates, or by inauspicious r)mens. In the 
time of the first Punic war, tlie consuls entered on their office 
on the ides of March, and were created in January or Februa¬ 
ry, Liv. 2 iussim. The praetors were idwaj'^s elected after the 
consuls, sometimes on the same day, Uv. x. 22., or the day 
after, or at the distance of several da 5 '^s. Id. From the time 
of their election, till they entered on their office, they W’ere 
called DESICNATI. 

The cornitia for enacting laws or for trials, might be held 
on any legal day. 


COMITIA TRIBUTA. 

TN the Cornitia Tributa the people voted divided into tribes, 
'*■ according to their regions or wards (ex regionibus et locis), 
A. Cell. XA^ 27 . 

The nanve of tribes was dei'ived cither from their original 
number three (a nurnero ternario), or from paying tribute (a 

tributo). 
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tributo), Liv.i. 43., or, as others think, from rpirrvs, tertiapars 
tribus apud Athenienses, AEolic^ Tpnrirv^, unde tribus. 

The first three tribes were called RAMNENSES orHamnes, 
TATIENSESor Titienses, and LUCERES. The first tribe 
was named from Romulus, and included the Roman citizens 
who occupied the Palatine hill; the second from Titus Tatius, 
and included the Sabines who possessed the Capitoline hill; 
and the third from one Eucumo a Tuscan, or rather from the 
grove (a luco) which Romulus turned into a sanctuary {asylum 
retulii, Virg. iEn. viii. 342.) and included all foreigners except 
the Sabines. Each of these tribes at first had its own tribune 
or commander (Tribunus \e\prwfectusj, Dionys. iv. 14., and 
its own augur, Liv. x. 6. <» 

Tarquinius Priscus doubled the number of tribes, retaining 
the same names; so that they were called llamnenses prinii 
and Jtamnenses secundi, or 2 iosteriores, &c. JAtf. i. 36. 

But as the Luceres in a short time greatly exceeded the rest 
in number, Servins Tullius introduced a new arrangement, 
and distributed the citizens into tribes, not according to their 
extraction, but from their local situation. 

He divided the city into four regions or wards, called PA- 
EATINA, SUBURRANA, COELiNA, and ESQUIEIN^, 
the inhabitants of which constituted as many tribes, and had 
their names from the wards which they inhabited. No one 
was permitted to remove from one ward to another, that the 
tribes might not be confounded, JMonys. iv. 14. On which 
account certain persons were appointed to take an account 
where every one dwelt, also of their age, fortune, &c. These 
were called city tribes (TRiBUS URBANiE), and their 
number always remained the same. 

Servius at the same time divided the Roman territory into 
fifteen parts, (some say sixteen, and some seventeen,) which 
were called country tidbes, (TRIBUS RUSTICAL), Dionys, 
iv. 15. 

In the year of the city 258, the number of tribes was made 
twenty-one, Liv. ii. 21. Here, for the first time, Eivy directly 
takes notice of the number of tribes, although he alludes to 
the original institution of three tribes, x. 6. Hionysius says, 
that Servius instituted 31 tribes, iv. 15. But in the trial of 
Coriolanus, he only mentions 21 as having voted, vii. 64., the 
number of Eivy, viii. 64. 

The number of tribes was afterwards increased on account 
of the addition of new citizens at different times, Liv. vi. h. 
vii. 15. viii. 17. ix. 20. x. 9. Lpit. xix., to thirty-five, Liv. 
xxiii. 13. Ascon. in Cic. Verr. i. 5., which number continued 
to the end of the republic, lAv. i. 43. 

After the admission of the Italian states to the freedom of 

the 
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the citjr, eight or ten new tribes are said to have been added, 
but this was of short continuance; for they were all soon dis¬ 
tributed among the thirty-five old tribes. 

For a considerable time, according to the institution of 
Servius I'lillius, a tribe was nothing else but the inhabitiints of 
a certain region or ([uarter in the city or country; but after¬ 
wards this was altered ; and tribes came to be reckoned parts 
not of the city or country, but of the state (non urbis^ sed civi- 
tatis). Then everyone leaving the city tribes wished,to be 
ranked among the rustic tribes. This was occasioned chiefly 
by the fondness of the .'incient Romans for a country life, and 
from the power of the censors, who could institute new tribes, 
and distribute* tlic citieens, both t)ld and new, into whatever 
tribes they pleased, without regard to the place of their habi¬ 
tation. Rut on this subject writers are not agreed. In the 
3 ^ear 440, Q. Fabius separated the meaner sort of people from 
all the triljes through u'hich they had been dispersed by App. 
Claudius, and included them in the four city tribes, Z^iv. ix. 
4(i. Among these were ranked all those whose fortunes were 
below a certain ^*aluation, called J^IIOCFTARII ; and those 
wlip had no fortune at all, CAPITF CFNSl, GelL xvi. 10. 
From this time, and perhaps before, the four city tribes began 
to be esteemed less honourable than the thirty-one rustic tribes; 
and some of the latter seem to have been thought more ho¬ 
nourable than others, C/c. pro Jialbo, 25. Pirn. xvii. 3. Hence 
when the censors judged it proper to degrade a citizen, they 
removed him from a more lionourable to a less honourable 
tribe (tribic movchant); and ^4ioev*er convicted any one of 
bribery, upon trial, obtained by law as a reward, if he chose, 
the tribe of the person condemned. Civ. ibid. 

The rustic tribes had their names from some place; as, 
'Tribuk ^Iniensis, Arniensis, C/uvia, Crustmiiina, Ftilerina, 
Pernonia, JMccrin, Pomptimi, Qt^irinn, Itomilia, Scaptia, &c. 
or from some iK)ble family ; as, Aiinllia, Claudia, Cluentia, 
Cornelia, P'abia, Iloratia, Julia, Minuvia, Papiria, Sergia, 
'Perentina, Veturia, ike. 

Sometimes the name of one’s tribe is added to the name of 
a person, as a sirname; thus, L. udlbius Sex. P'. Quirina, 
Cic. Quint. G. M. Oppius, M. P\ Perentina, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 
Att. iv. IG. 

The Cornitia Pribnta began first to be held two years after 
the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 2G3., at the 
trial of Coriolanus, Uionys. vii. .59. But they were more fre¬ 
quently assembled after the year 282, when the Publilian law 
was passed, that the Plebeian magistrates should be created 
at the Condtia Prihuta. Uiv. ii. 5G. 

The Condtia Pribnta were held to. create magistrates, to 
elect certain priests, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

At 
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At the Comitia Trihuta were created all the inferior city 
magistrates^ as the iEdiles, both curule and plebeian, the tri¬ 
bunes of the commons, quajstors, &c. All the provincial 
magistrates, as the proconsuls, pi-opr?etors, &c. also commis¬ 
sioners for settling colonies, &c. The Pontifex Maximus, and 
after the year 650, the other ponti/ices, angures, feciales, &c. 
by the Domitian law. Suet, Ner, 2. For before that, the 
inferior priests were all chosen by their respective colleges 
(o coUegiis suis cooptabantur). But at the election of the pon- 
tifex niaximus, and the other priests, what was singidar, only 
seventeen tribes were chosen by lot to vote, and a majority of 
them, namely nine, determined the matter, Cic. Hull. ii. 7- 
The laws passed at these comitiawere called PLEBISCITA, 
{quceplebs stiosuff'ragio sine patrrhnsjHssit,plehei,omagistratu 
rogante, Festus,) wlijch at first only boun(l the Plebeians, but 
after the year 306, the whole Roman people, Liv, iii. 55. 

Plehiscita were made about various things ; as about mak¬ 
ing peace, L,iv. xxxiii. 10., about granting the freedom of the 
city, about ordering a triumph when it was refused by the se¬ 
nate, L/W. iii. 6il., aliout bestowing command on generals on 
the day of their triumph, lAv. xxvi. 21., about absolving from 
the laws, which in later times the senate assumed as its prero¬ 
gative, Ascon. in Pic. pro ('orncL, ike. 

There were no capital trials at the Comitia Tributa; these 
were held only at the Centuriata: but about imposing a fine, 
Jyiv. iv. 41. And if any one accused of a capital crime did 
not appear on the day of trial,, the Tributa Comitia were suf¬ 
ficient to decree banishment against him {id ei Justum exilium 
esse scivit piehs), Biv. xxvi. 3. xxv. 4. 

All those might vote at the Comitia Trihuta, Avho had the 
full right of Roman citizens, whether they dwelt at Rome or 
not. For every one was ranked in some tribe, in which he 
had a right to vote, Lw. xlv. 15. Some had two tribes; one 
in which they were born, and another, either by right of adop¬ 
tion, as Augustus had the Fabian and Scaptian tribes. Suet. 
Aug. 40., or as a rcAvard for accusing one of brilrcry, {legis de 
ambitu preemio), Cic. pro Balbo, 25. 

At the Comitia Tributa the votes of all the citizens were of 
ecpial force, and therefore the patricians hardly ever attended 
them. On which account, as some think, they are said to 
have been entirely excluded from them, lAv. ii. 56. 60. But 
about this writers are not agreed. 

The comitia for creating tribunes and jdebeian aediles, were 
held by one of the tribunes to whom that charge was given, 
either by lot or by the conseirt of his colleagues, lAv. iii. 64.; 
but for creating curule fediles and other inferior magistrates, 

by 
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l»y the consul, dictator, or military tribunes ; for electing 
priests, by the consul only, Cic. ad Brut. 5. 

The Comitia Trihuta for passing laws and for trials, were 
held by the consuls, prjetors, or tibunes of the commons. 
When the consul was to hold them, he by his edict sum¬ 
moned the whole Roman people ; but the tribunes summoned 
only the plebeians, Gell. xv. 17. Hence they are sometimes 
called coniitia pojniU, and sometimes concilium plebis: In the 
one the phrase was popultis jussit, in the other plebs scivit. 
But this distinction is not always observed. 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magistrates were usually 
held in the Campus Martius, Cic. Att. i. 1. iv. 3. Ep. Fani. 
vii. 30.; but for passing laws and for trials commonly in the 
forum; sometimes in the Capitol, Liv, xxxiii. 10., and some¬ 
times in the circus Flaminius, Liv. xxvii. 21., anciently called 
prata Flaminia, or circus ApollinariSy Id. iii. 63., whe|» also 
Q. Furius, the Pontifex Maximus, held the comitia foffelect- 
ing the tribunes of the commons, after the expulsion of the 
JJecemvirif Liv. iii. 54. 

In the forum there were separate places for each tribe 
marked out with ropes, JDionys. vii. 59. 

In the Campus Martius, Cicert> proposed building in Cajsar’s 
name, marble enclosures 4^septa marmored) y for holding the 
Comitia Tributa, Cic. Att. iv. 16., wiiich work was prevented 
by various causes, and at last entirely dropped upon the break¬ 
ing out of the civil w-ars ; but it was afterwards executed by 
Agripi}a, Bio. liii. 23. P/in. xvi. 40. 

The same formalities almost w'ere observed in summoning 
and holding the Comitia Tributa as in the other comitia, only it 
was not requisite for them to have the authority of the senate, 
or that the auspices should be taken. But if there had been 
thunder or lightning {si tonuisset aut fulgurdsset), they could 
not be held that day. For it was a constant inile from the 
beginning of the republic, Jove kujlgente, cum fopueo agi 
NKFA s esse. Civ. iu Vatin. 8. Comitiorum solum vitium est 
fulmen. Id. de Div. ii. 18. 

The Comitia THbuta for electing magistrates, after the year 
.598, were held about the end of July or the beginning of 
August; for electing priests, w’hen there was a vacancy, and 
for laws and trials, on all comitial days. 

Julius Caesar first abridged the liberty of the comitia. He 
shared the right of creating magistrates wuth the people; so 
that, except the competitors for the consulship, whose choice 
he solely determined himself, the people chose one half, and 
he nominated {edebat) the other.- This he did by billets, dis¬ 
persed through the several tribes to this effect, C^sar Dicta¬ 
tor 
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TOR ILLI TRIBUI. CoMMENDO VOBIS ILLUM, ET lELUM, UT 
VESTKO SUFFRAGIO SUAM DIGNITATEM TENEANT, Sliet. Ctes.41. 

Augustus restored this manner of election after it had been 
dropped for some time during the civil wars, which followed 
Cflesa^S death. Suet. Aug. 40. Dio. liii. 21. 

Tiberius deprived the people altogether of the right of 
election, Juvenal, x. 77*> and assuming the nomination of the 
consuls to himself, Ovid. Pont. iv. 9.67., he pretended to re¬ 
fer the choice of the other magistrates to the senate, but in 
fact determined the whole according to his own pleasure, 
'Pacit. Ann. i. 15. Dio. Cas. Iviii. 20. Caligula attempted 
to restore the right of voting to the people, but without any 
permanent effect. Suet. Calig. 16. The comitia, however, 
were still for form’s sake retained. And the magistrates, 
whet her nominated by the senate or the prince, appeared in the 
CamHll^ Martins, attended by their friends and connections, 
and ^We appointed to their, office by the people Muth the usual 
solemnities, Plin. Paneg. 63. 

But the method of appointing magistrates under the Em¬ 
perors, seems to be involved in uncertainty. Suet. Cevs. 40. 76. 
80. 40. 56. JVer.43. Fit. U. Fesp. 5. Dorn. 10. 

2'acif. Ann. i. 15. Hist. i. 77-j as indeed Tacitus himself 
acknowledges, particularly with resect to the consuls, Annal. 
i. 81. Sometimes, especially under good emperors, the same' 
freedom of canvassing was allowed, and the same arts practised 
to ensure success as under the republic, Plin. Dp. vi. 6. 9. 
viii. 23. Trajan restrained the infamous largesses of candi¬ 
dates by a law against bribery {ambitus lege); and by ordaining, 
that no one should be admitted to sue for an office, who had 
not a third part of his fortune in land, which greatly raised 
the value of estates in Italy, Id. vi.“19. When the right of 
creating magistrates was transferred to the senate, it at first 
appointed them by open votes {apertis .siiff^ragiis), but the 
noise and disorder which this sometimes occasioned, made the 
senate, in the time of Trajan, adopt the metliod of ballot¬ 
ing {ad tacita suffragia decurrere), Plin. Ep. iii. 20., which 
also was found to be attended with inconveniences, which 
Pliny says the Emperor alone could remedy, Id. iv. 25, 
Augustus followed the mode of Julius Caesar at the Cotnitia, 
Dio. liii. 21., although Maecenas, whose counsel he chiefly 
followed, advised him to take this power altogether from the 
people, Dio. lii. JK). As often as he attended at the election 
of magistrates, he went round the tribes, with the candidates 
whom he recommended {cum suis candidatis),Bxid solicited the 
votes of the people in the usual manner. He himself gave his 
vote'in his own tribe, as any other citizen {utunus eptvptilo)^ 
Suet. Aug. 56, 
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ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, AND 
DIFFERENT MAGISTRATES AT DIFFERENT 
TIMES. 

“D OME was at first governed by kings; but Tarquin, the 
7th king, being expelled for his tyranny, A. U. 244, the 
regal government was abolished, and two supreme magis¬ 
trates were annually created in place of a king, called CON¬ 
SULS. In dangerous conjunctures, a DICTATOR was 
created with absolute authority: and when there was a 
vacancy of magistrates, an INTERREX was appou^d to 
elect new ones. 

In tlie year of the city 301, IAt\ iii. 33., oraccoroiigto 
others, 3C2, in place of consuls, ten men (DECEMVIRI) 
were chosen to draw up a body of laws {(id leges scrihendas ). 
But their power lasted only twt) years; and the consular 
government was again restored. 

As the consuls were at first chosen 'only from the patri¬ 
cians, and the plebeian#%islied to partake of that dignity; 
after great contests it Avas at last determined, A. U. 310. 
that instead of consuls, six supreme magistrates should be 
annually created, three from tlie patricians, and three from 
the plebeians, who were called MILITAliY TRIBUNES, 
{Tribuni niiliturn consukiri potestate), Dionys. xi. 60. There 
were not, however, always six tribunes chosen; sometimes 
only three, Liv. iv. 6. 16. 25. 42., sometimes four, ib. 31. 
35. 44., and sometimes even eight. Id. v. 1. Nor was one 
half always chosen from the patricians and another half fi’om 
the plebeians. They were, on the contrary, usually all patri¬ 
cians, Id. iv. 25. 44. 56, &c., seldom the contrary, lAv. v. 
12, 13. 18. vi. 30. For upwards of seventy years, some¬ 
times consuls were created, and sometimes military tribunes, 
as the influence of the patricians or plebeians was superior, 
or the public exigencies required; till at last the plebeians 
prevailed, A. U. 387, that one of the consuls should be 
chosen from their order, and afterwards that both consuls 
might be plebeians; which however was rarely the case, but 
the contrarj'^. From this time the supreme power remained 
in the hands of the consuls till the- usurpation of Sylla, 
A. C. 672, who having vanquished the party of Maritis, 
asBumetl to himself absolute authority, under the title of 
Dictator, an office which had been disused above 120 years. 
But Sylla having voluntarily resigned his power in less than 
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three years, the consuliu* authority was again restored, and 
continued till Julius Caisar, having defeated Pompey at the 
battle of Pharsalia, and having subdued the rest of his oppo¬ 
nents, in imitation of Sylla, caused himself to be created 
perpetual dictator, and oppressed the liberty of his country, 
A. U. 706. After this the consular authority was never 
again completely restoi’cd. It was indeed attempted, after 
the murder of Caesar in the senate-house on the ides of 
March, A. U. 7i0, by Brutus and Cassius and the other 
conspirators; but M. Antonius, who desired to rule in Cajsar’s 
room, prevented it. And Hirtius and- Pansa, the consuls of 
the following year, btnng slain at Mutxna, Octavius, who 
was afterwards called Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus shared 
between them the provinces of the republic, and exercised 
absolute jxower under the title of 'PRlUMVIRI reipuhlica; 

between. Pompey^ Caesar, and Crassus, 
commonly called the first triumvirate, which was formed by 
the contrivance of Caisar, in the consrdshiji t)f Metellus and 
Afranius, A.-IJ. 693., Veil. Pat, ii. 41. Plarat. Od. ii. 1., is 
justly .reckoned the original cause of this revolution, and of 
all the calamities attending it. For the Romans, by submitting 
to their usuiped authority, shewetl that they were prepared 
for servitude. It is the spirit of a nation alone wliich can 
preserve liberty. When that is sunk by general corruption of 
morals, laws are but feeble restraints against the encroach¬ 
ments of power. Julius Caesar would never have attempted 
what he effected, if he had not perceived the character of the 
Roman people to be favtiurable to his designs. 

After the ovei'throw of Brutus and Cassius at the battle of 
Philippi, A. U. 712., Augustus on a slight pretext deprived 
Bepidus of his command, and having vanquished Antony in a 
sea-fight at Actium, became stile master of the Roman 
empire, A. U. 723., and ruled it for many years under the 
title of PRINCE or EMPEROR (Prmceps vel Imperator). 
The libferty of Rome was now entirely extinguished; and 
although Augustus endeavoured to establish a civil monarchy, 
the government perpetually tended to a military despotism, 
equally fatal to the characters and happiness of prince and 
people. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls seem to have 
been the only stated magistrates, JJv, iv. 4.; but as they, 
being engaged almost in continual wars, could not properly 
attend to civil affairs, various other magistrates were apjjointed 
at different times, praetors, censors, aediles, tribunes of the 
commons, &c. ib. Under the emperors various new magis¬ 
trates were instituted. 

OF 


constit^ndiE. 
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OF MAGISTRATES IN GENERAL. 

A IMAGISTRATE is a person invested with public autho- 
rity, (3fag‘istratufi est, qui prcesit, Cic. de Legg. iii. 1. 
Dicitur maghtratus a magistro. Magistar autem est, quipluft 
aliis potesty Fcstiis.) 

The office of a magistrate in the Roman republic was dif¬ 
ferent from what it Is among ns. The Romans had not the 
same discrimination betwixt public employments that we 
have. The same person might regulate the police of the city, 
and direct the affairs of the empire, propose laws, and 
execute them, act as a judge or a priest, and command an 
army, L?/’. x. 29. et alihi passim. The civil authority of a 
magistrate was tialled magisf rahts or jaitestas, his judicative 
-power Jurisdiction and his military command imperiuti^ An¬ 
ciently all magistrates who had the command of an army were 
called PILETORES; {vel quod cwteros prtcirenty vel quod 
aliis jjrceessent, Ascon. in Cic.) 

MAGISTRATES cither signifies a magistrate-; as, 3fagis- 
tratus Jussit: or a magistraci/; as, Titio magistratu^ datus 
es#, Festus. So POTESTAS; as, Jdlnherc potestatetUy gerere 
potestutes, esse hi v. cum potestatc, to bear an office; Gabiorum 
esse potest asy to be magistrate of Gal)ii, Juvenal, x. 99. Juris- 
dictionem tautiim in urhe delegari magistratibus solitaniy 
etiamper jrrovincias, PoTtiSTA rmus demundavity Suet. Claud. 
24. Magistratus was proj^erly a civil magistrate or magis¬ 
tracy in the city; and Potkstas in the provinces, {JMagistratus, 
vel Us, qui in potestate aliqud sint, ut jnitd jiroconsuly vel 
jircctor, vel alii, qui ja'oiUincias regunt, Ulpian.) But this 
distinction is not ahvays observed, Hallust. Jug. 63. 

When a magistrate was invested with military command by 
the people, for the peojjle oidy could do it, he was said esse in 
V, cum imperioy in Jiisto v. siimrno imperiu. (Cum imperio 
esse dicitur, cui nominatim est a 2 )opulo manJatum im^ierium, 
Festus.) Thus, Jibstinentiam neque in imperiis, neque in 
magistratibus jircestitit, i. e. neque cum exercitui prccesset 8f 
Jus belligerendi haberety neque chm muneradviliain urbege- 
rerety Suet. Cees. 54. Nemine cum imperio (military command) 
ant magistratu (civil authority), tendente quoquam, quin Hho-^ 
dum diverterety Id. Tib. 12. So magistratus ^ imperia capere, 
to enjoy offices civil and military, Id. Cces. 75. But we find 
JCssein imperio, simply for lisse consulem, 'SJvv.w,^. , 'y endall 
those magistrates were said Habere imperium, who hidd great 
authority and power, {qui et coUrcere aliquem possent, etjuhere. 
incarceremduciy Paull.1.2. ff. deinjusvocando,) as the dictators, 
consuls, and pra;tors. Hence they were said to do any tiling 
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pro irnperio, Liv. ii. 56., to which Terence alludes, Phorm. i. 
4. 19.; whereas the inferior magistrates, the tribunes of the 
commons, the eediles, and qufestors, were said esse sme 
irnjierio, and to act only pro potestate, Liv. ii. 56. iv. 26. 
Sometimes potestas and imperium are joined ; thus, Togatus 
in republicd cumpotestateimperioqueversatusest,Cic. Phil.i.7* 

DIVISION OF MAGISTRATES. 

T he Roman magistrates were variously divided; into orde- 
wory and extraordinary, greater and less^ curule und 
not curule ; also patrician and pleheiaHi city and provincial 
magistrates. 

The MAGISTRATLTS ORDINARH were those who were 
created at stated times, and were Cfonstantly in the republic; 
the EXTRAORDINARII not so. 

The MAGISTRATUS MAJORES were those who had 
what were called the greater auspices, {quec minoribus magis 
rata essent, Gell. xiii. 15.) The magistratus majores ordinarii 
were the consuls, praetors, and censors, who were created at 
the Comitia Centuriata: The extraordinarii were the dictator, 
the master of the horse {magister equiturn), the interrex, the 
prtefect of the city, &c. 

The MAGISTRATUS MINORES ORDINARII were 
the tribunes of the commons, the fediles, and quaestors : 
EXTRAORDINARII, the prccfectus unnontc, duumviri na^ 
valesy &c. 

The MAGISTRATUS CURULES were those who had 
the right of using the sella curulis ov chair of state, namel}', 
the dictatoj^ the consuls, praetors, censors, and curule aedilcs. 
All the rest, who had not that right, were called NON CU¬ 
RULES. {Curules magistratus appellati sunty quia curru 
vehehanturyYe^tws ,: In quo currii sella curulis eratySupraquam 
considerenty Gell. iii. 18.) The sella curulis was anciently 
made of ivory, or at least adorned with ivory ; hence Horace 
calls it, curule ehury Ep. i. 6. 53. The magistrates sat on it 
in their tribunal on all solemn occasions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates were 
chosen only from the patricians, but in process of time also 
from the plebeians, except the interrex alone, {quern et ipsum 
patriciurn ^sey et a patriciisprodi necesse eraty Cic. pro Domo, 
14.) The'plebeian magistrates were the aediles ^d tribunes 
of the cqmmqhs. 

Ancirotly there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the 
different offices, Cic. Phil. v. I 7 . A law was first made for 
this puipose (LEX ANNALIS) by L. Villius, (or L. Julius), 
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a tribune of the commons, A. U^. whence his family got 

the sirname of a>'n.\i,ks, 7^/?’. xl. 4e3., although there seems 
to luiA c been some regulation about that matter formcriv. Id. 
XXV. 2. \\ iiat was tlie year fixed for c!ijo 3 ’iug each office is 

not fully ascertained. See j>. 4. It is certain that the prietor- 
ship used to be enjoyed tu'o jears after tiio aaiileship. Civ. 
I'amit. X, 25., and that the 4‘i([ was f lic j ear fixed for the con¬ 
sulship, Civ. Util. V. 17* If u'c are to judge from Cicero, who 
frecjuentK' boast s that he had enjoj ed eveiy office in its jiroper 
year (ac uko qnonqHV niagistrainfn anno gessissv) , the j'eurs ap¬ 
pointed for tlu* diii’erent offices hj’ the lv:v I'ilUa u ere, for the 
quaestorshij} thirtj -one, for the fedilcship thirty-seven, for the 
prfcetorshiiJ forti*, and for the consulship forty-three. Rut even 
under the rejjiiblic popular citizens were freed from these 
restrictions, ibid.; and the empei’ors granted that indulgence 
{annos roniffvhanf) to M’liomsoever thej’^ pleased, l*lin. Hqt. l ii. 
16., or the senate to gratify them, ITio. liii. 28. The le.v 
unnalis, however, was still observed, Plin. Kp. iii. 20. 

It was ordained bj' the lau' of Homulus, that no one should 
enter on an\" office, unless the birds should give favourabh' 
omens, (///'.sv' arcs nddi.vissvnt \v\ admisissoit, Liv. i. o6.) And 
by the CORXliLlAX IvAVV, made bj* Sidla, A. C. 6/0, 
that a certain order sliould be observed in obtaining prefer¬ 
ments; that no OIK' sliould be pnetor before lieing tpuestor, 
nor consul before' being pivetor; nor slundd enjoy the same 
tiffice within ten \ ears, nor tuo different offices in the same 
year, ylppian. dv livlL Civ. i. p. 412. 7>?/;. x.x.xii. 7- dc. Phil. 
xi. r>. iw. vii. 40. Rut tliese regulations also were not 
strict! 3 ’ observed. 

All magistrates wei’c obliged, Avithin fn e da 3 's after entering 
on their office, to swear that the 3 ' would observe the laws 
[in Ivgesjurare), Ldv. xxxi. .5. ; and after the expiration of 
their office, they might be brought to a trial if the}' had done 
any thing amiss, Liv. xxxvii. 57- Suet. Jul. 23. 

KINGS. 

R ome ti'as at first governed by kings, not of absolute 
power nor hereditary, but limited and elective. They 
had no legislative authorit}', and could neither make M-ar nor 
peace without the concurrence of the senate and people, 
Dionys. ii. 13. Sallust. Catllin. 6. 

4'he kings of Rome wa re also priests, and had the chief 
direction of sacred things, Dionys. ii. 14., as among the 
Greeks. /5Vg. JPin. iii. 80. CVc. Dlvin. i. 40. 

The badges of the kings tvere the 'Trabea, i. e. a white robe 
adorned with stripes of purple, or the toga prcetejctaj a white 
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robe fringed with purple, a golden crown, an ivory sceptre, 
the sella curulis, and twelve lictors, with the fasces vend secures, 
i. e. caiTj ing each of them a bundle of rods, with an axe stuck 
in the middle of them. 

The badges of the Roman magistrates were borrowed from 
the Tuscans, Lw.\.S. Flor. i. 5. SalL Cat. 51. fin. Dionys, 
iii. 61. Strah. v. p. 220. 

According to Pliny, Romulus used only the trahea. The 
toga 2 yrwtexta was introduced by Tullus Hostilius, and also 
the latus claws, after he had conquered the Tuscans, Plin.xx.. 
39. s. 63. viii. 48. s. 74. 

The regal government subsisted at Rome for 243 years 
under seven kings, Itoniulus, JVuma Pompilius, Tullus Hos¬ 
tilius, Ancus Marcias, P. Tarquinius Prisms, Servius Tul¬ 
lius, and L. Tarquinius, sirnamed SUPI2RRUS from his be¬ 
haviour ; all of whom, except the last, so reigned, that they 
are justly thought to have laid the foundations of the Roman 
greatness, Piv. ii. 1. Tarquin being universally detested for 
his tyranny and cruelty, was expelled the city with his wife 
and famil 5 ^, on account of the violence offered by his son Sex¬ 
tus to Lucretia, a noble lady, the wife of Collatinus. '^Chis re¬ 
volution was brought about chiefly by means of L. Junius 
Brutus. 

The haughtiness and cruelty of Tarquin inspired the Ro¬ 
mans with the greatest aversion to regal government, which 
they retained ever afterwards. Hence regi^ facere, to act 
tyrannically, regii sjnritus, regia superhia, &c. 

The next in rank to the king was the TRIBUNUS, or 
PRA 1 I.FECTUS CELERUM, who commanded the horse under 
the king, as afterwards the magister equitum did under the 
dictator. 

When there was a vacancy in the throne (INTERREG¬ 
NUM), which happened for a whole year after the death of 
Romulus, on account of a dispute betwixt the Romans and 
Sabines, about the choice of a successor to him, the senators 
shared the government among themselves. They appointed 
one of their number, who should have the chief direction 
of affairs, with the title of INTERREX, and all the ensigns 
of royal dignity for the space of five days ; after him another, 
another, till a king was created, Piv. i. I 7 . Dionys. 

Afterwards under the republic an interrex was created to 
hold the elections when there was no consul or dictator, 
Piv. iii. 55., which happened either by their sudden death, or 
when the tribunes of the commons hindered the elections by 
their intercession, Piv. vi. 35. 
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ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 
1. CONSULS. 


1. THE FIRST CREATION, DIFFERENT NAMES, AND BADGES 

OF CONSULS. 


A FTER tlic expulsion of the kings, A. U. 244, two su- 
preme magistrates were annually created with equal 


authority ; that they might restrain one another, and not 
become insolent by the length of their command, Cic. post 
red. in Sen. 4. J£iifrop. i. 9. 

They were anciently called PR.ETORES, Lh'. iii. 55. 
Festus; also Imeeiiatores, Salhisf. Cat. (i. or J LI DICES, 
Varro^ de Lut. Ling. v. 7* Liv. iii. 55., afterwards CON- 
SULES, either from their consulting for the good of the 
state {a reipnhlirfc eonsnlendd) y Cic. Pis. 10. Flor. i. 9., or from 



■ possessing 

supreme command the (irecks called them 


If one of the consuls died, another was substituted {snhro- 
gains vel snffectns est) in his room for the rest of the year; 
but he could not hold the comitia for electing new consuls, 
Xk-. xli. 18. 


^ The insignia of the consuls M erc the same with those of the 
kings, except the crown; nanudy, the toga, prcctexta.^ sella 
rnrulis-y %e seeptre or ivory staff ^srijiio elnirneus), and twelve 
lictoirs wlQj ’the fasces and sernres. 

AVithin tite <aty the lictors went before only one of the 
consuls, Liv, ii. 1., and that commonly for a.month alternately 
{mensihns alternis.) A public servant called accensus, Avent 
before the other consul, and the lictors followed; which 
custom, after it had been long disused, Julius CJaj^r restored 
in his first consulship. Suet. Jul. 20. He w^^ was eldest, 
or had most children, or w4io Avas first elected, or had 
most suffrages, had the fasces first, ii. 15. Liv. ix. 8. 
According to Dionysius the lictors at first both 

consuls, and Averc restricted to one of thetia of 

Valerius Poplicola, lib. v. 2. We read in Livy, o^l4 lictors 
attending the consuls, ii. 55., but this must be Understood 
without the city. 


2. THB 
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2. THE POWER OF THE CONSULS. 

AS the consuls at first had almost the same badges with the 
kingfl^j so they had nearly the same power, Liv. ii. 1. But 
Valerius, called POPBICOLA, {a populo volendo^ took away 
the sccnris from the fasces {setmrimfascihus adernit), i. e. he 
took from the consuls the power of life and death, and only 
left them the right of scourging, at least within the city, 
Dio 7 tys. V. 19.; for Avithout the city, when invested with mili¬ 
tary command, they still retained the seenris, i. e. the right of 
punishing capitally, Uik xxiv. 9. Uionys. v. 59. 

When the consids coniinanded different armies, each of them 
had the fasces and secures ; but Avhen they both commanded 
the same army, they commonly had them for a day alternately 
{alternis imperitahaiit), Liv. xxii. 41. 

Poplicola likewisd^made a law, granting to every one *the 
liberty of appealing from the consuls to the people ; and that 
no magistrate should be jiermitted to punish a Roman citizen 
who thus appealed, Liv. ii. 8. j w’hich law was aftemvards once 
and again renewed, and always by persons of the Valerian 
family. Id. iii. 55. x. 9. But this privilege was also enjoyed 
under the kings, Liv. i. 2(). viii. ‘35. 

Poplicola likeAvise ordained, that when the consuls came 
into an assembly of the petiple, the lict.ors should loM'er the 
fasces in token of respect, Liv. ii. 7-, and also that whoever 
usurped an office without the consent of the people might be 
slain with impunity, Dionys. v. 19. But the power of the 
consuls was chiefly diminished by the creation of the tribunes 
of the comuu)ns, who had a right to give a negative to all their 
proceedings {omnihus actis intercedere). Still, however, the 
poAA^'r of the consuls was very great, and the consulship w^as 
considered as the summit of all popular preferment (Jioam'urn 
popali fi’iiis), (Jic. pro Plane. 25. 

The consuls Avere at the hetid of the Avhole republic, Cic. 
pro Mar. 3.5. All the other magistrates were subject to theni, 
except the tribunes of the commons. They assembled the 
people and the senate, laid before them what thpy pleased, and 
executed their decrees. The laws Avhich they proposed and 
got passed, werej^oinmonly called by their name. They 
received all lettera^from the goA^ernors of provinces, and from 
foreign'kiilgs ^d states, and gaA'e audience to ambassadors. 
'I'he y6ar Avas named after them, as it used to be at Athens 
from one of the Archons, Cic. de Fat. 9. Thus, M. Tailio 
Cicerone et L. Antonio Cansalihns, marked the 690th year of 
Rome. Hence namerare ntaltos consales,ioY m/Mo.s’,yon.P3p.4. 
Jiis jam pa ne tihi consul ij'igeshracs instat, You are near sixty 

years 
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years old. Martial, i. 16. 3. And the consuls were said 
Aperirc annum^ fastosqiie reserare, Plin. Pan. 68. 

He who had most suffraj^es was called CONSUL* PRIOR., 
and Ins name was marked first in the calendar {in fastis'). 
He also had the fasces first, and usually presided at the elec¬ 
tion of magistrates for the next year. 

Every body went out of the u-ay, uncovered their heads, 
dismounted from horseback, or rose up to the consuls as they 
passed by. Sen. Ep. 64. If any one failed to do so, and 
the consul took notice of it, he was said to order the lictor 
ANIMADVERTERE, lAv. xxiv. 44. Suet. Jul. 80. Acilius 
the consul ordered the curulc chair of Lucullus the Praetor 
to be bi’oken in pieces, when he was administering justice, 
because he had not risen up to him when passing by, Dio, 
xxxvi. 10. 24. When a Praetor happened to meet a consul, 
his lictors always lowered their fasces, Dioni/s. viii. 44. 

In the time of war the consuls possessed supreme command. 
They levncd soldiers, and provided what was necessary for their 
support. They appointed the military tribunes, or tribunes of 
the legions, (in part; for pai*t u^as created by the people. See 
Lex Attilia,) the centurions, and other officers, Cic. de Legg. 

iii. 3. Polph. v'i. 34. 

The consuls had command over the provinces, Cic. Phil. 

iv. 4., and could, when authorized by the senate, call persons 
from thence to Rome, (Itomurn evocare, e.vcirey\'. accire,) and 
punish them, Cic. in I’err. i. 33. Eiv. iii. 4. xxix. 15. They 
were of so great authority, that kings, and foreign nations, in 
alliance with the republic, were considered to be under their 
protection, Cic. jtro Se.vf. 30. 

In dangerous conjunctures the consuls were armed Avith 
absolute power by the solemn decree of the senate, Ut 
viderjENT, vel Darent operam, ^c. Liv. iii. 4. vi. 19. 
See p. 21. In any sudden tumult or sedition, the consuls 
called the citizens to arms in this form: Qui rempublicam 
SALVAM ESSE VEJLIT, ME SEQUATUR, Cic.pru liubir. 7- TUSC. 

Queest. iv. 23. 

Under the emperors the power of the consuls was reduced 
to a mere shadow ; their office then only was to consult the 
senate, and lay before them the ordinances {placita) of the 
emperors, to appoint tutors, to manumit slaves, to let the 
public taxes, which had formerly belonged to the censors, 
Ovid. Pont. iv. 5. 18. & Ep. ix. 47-, to exhibit certain public 
games and shews, which they also sometimes did under the 
republic, Cic. Off. ii. 17-, to mark the year by their name, &c. 
Th«y retained, however, the badges of the ancient consuls, 
and even greater external pomp. For they wore the toga 
picta ox pahnatUy and had \hCxx fasces wreathed with laurel, 

which 
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which tisccl formerly to l>o done only by those who triumphed. 
They also added the fiecffris to the fasces. 


3. THK DAY ON WHICH THK CONSULS KNTBRED ON THEIR 

OFFICE. 

IN the beginning of the republic the consuls entered on 
their office at dillcrcnt times; at first on the 23d or 24th 
February, (VII. vel VI. Kal. Mart.) the day on which Tar- 
quin was said to have beei# expelled. Oral. Fast. ii. 085., 
which was held as a festival, and called KFCilFlTGIUM, 
Festus; afterwards on the first of August, {Kal. Se.rt.) 
which was at that time the beginning of the year, (i. e. of 
the consalar, not of the civil year, which always began with 
January,) TAi?. iii. 6. In the time of the Decemviri, on the 
1.5th of May (Id. Maii), ib. .30. About fifty years after, on 
the 15th December, (Id. Decemh.) Liv. iv. 37- v. 11. Then 
on the first of Jvdy, (Kal. Qaiuctil.) Liv. v. 32. viii. 20., which 
continued till near the beginning of the second Punic war, 
A. LI. .530, when the day came to he the 1.5th of March, (Id. 
Mart.) At last, A. LI. .598 or 000, (Q. Falvio 7L Annio, 
Coss.) it was transferred to the first of January, (in Kal. Jan.) 
which continued to be the day ever after (DIFS SOLEN- 
NIS magistratilms ineundis,) Liv. Epit. 47. Ovid. Fast. i. 81. 
iii. 147." 

After this the consvds were usually elected about the end 
of July or the beginning of August. From their election to 
the 1st of January, when they entered on their r>ffice, they 
AV'cre called LX),\SliLES DESIGNATI; and whatever 
they did in public aflairs, they were said to do it by their 
auitiority, not liy their jtoicer; (Qatnl potestate nondian pote- 
rat, ohtinuil auctoritate,) Vic. in Ph. 4. Se.vt. 32. They might 
however pi'opose edicts, and do several other things pertain¬ 
ing to their office, Dio. xl. 0(>. Among other honours paid 
to them, they were always first asked their opinion in the 

senate. See p. 11.-The interval w'as made so long, 

that they might have time to become acquainted with what 
pertained to their office ; and that inquiry might be made, 
whether they had gained their election by bribery. If they 
were convicted of that crime upon trial, they were deprived 
of the consulship, and their c‘ompetitors, who accused them, 
were nominated in their place, 'Cic. pro Sull. I 7 . 32. They 
were also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing 
any office, or of coming into the senate, by the Calpitrnian 
and other laws, Cic. jyro Cornel. Muren. 23, &c. as happened 
to Autronius and Sylla, Sull. Cat, 18.- Cicero made the 

punish- 
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punishment of bribery still more severe by the Tnlltan liiw, 
u hich he passed by tlie authoritv of the senate, u ith the ad¬ 
ditional penalty of a ten years’ exile, pro Mar. 32. in I'atin. 
15, pro Sext. 64. 

The first time a law was proposed to the j’t'ople concern- 
iiiif bribery u as A. U. 397, by C. Pfetiliiis a tribune of tfie 
commons, by the authority of the senate, (anctorihuspatrihns ; 
■Kt ruworntn ?naxhn^ hotninnm. anihido, qui nnndinas et con- 
ciliahula ohire solifi erant^ cotrfprimeretnr,) Liv. vii. 15. 

On the first of January the ^nate and people waited on 
the new consuls at their bouses, (which in after 

times was called OFFIClUAI, Plhi. ICp. ix. 3/.) whftniJe 
being conducted with great pomp, u'hich was called PRO¬ 
CESSUS CONSULARIS, to the Capitol, tliey offered up 
their voM’s (rota nuncupahant), and sacrificed each of them 
.an ox to Jupiter; and then began their office (nmnns .mum 
anspicahantur), by holding the senate, consulting it about the 
appointment of the Uatin holidays, and about other things 
concerning religion, Ot'id. Pont. iv. 4. 9. JJx. xxi. 6.3. 
xxii. 1. xxA'i. 26. Cic. post red. ad Quir. o. Itnll. ii. 34. 
J)io. Pragm. 120. Within five days they were obliged to 
swear to ^jliseia e the laws, TJi'. xxxi. 50., as they had done 
when edected, PHn. Pan. 64, 65. And in like manner 
when they resigned their office, they assembled the people, 
and made a speech to them about uhat they had performed 
in their consulship, and swore that they had done nothing 
against the laws, ibid. But any one of the tribunes might 
hinder them from making a speech, and only permit them 
to swear, as the tribune Mctellus did to Cicero, Dio. xxxvii. 
38., whereupon Cicero instantly swore with a loud voice, 
that he had saved the republic and the city from ruin ; 
which 'the whole Roman people confirmed with a shout, 
and with bne voice cried out, that what he had sworn was 
true; and then conducted him from the forum to his house 
with every demonstration of respect, Cic. in Pis. 3. Pp. 
Fam. V. 2. 


4. THi: raoviNCEs of thf. consuls. 

DURING the first days of their office the consuls cast lots, 
or agreed among themselves about their provinces (provin- 
cia.s inter se sortichantur^ antparabant, vel cornparahant:pro- 
vincius purtiti snnt), Liv. ii. 40. iii. 10.22.57. et alibi passim. 

A province (PROVINCIA), in its general acceptation, is 
metaphorically used to signify the office or business of any 

one. 
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one, whether private or public ; thus O Geta, provinciam 
cepisti duraniy Ter. T^horm. i. 2. 22. So Heaut. iii. 2. 5. 
Before the Rom^in empire was Aviclely extended, the province 
of a consul was simply a certain charge assigned him, as a war 
to be carried on, &c., or a certain country in which he was to 
act during his consulship, Z/W. ii. 40. 54. 58. iii. 10. 22. 25. 
V. 32. vii. 6. 12. viii. 1. 29. ix. 41. x. 12. xxvi. 29. xliii. 14, 
15. ZVor. i. 11. 

Anciently these provinces used to be decreed by the 
senate after the consuls u'ere elected, or had entered on their 
oilicc, Z/W. xxxii. 8. x.xxiii. 29. fd alibi passim. Snmeiinics 
the same province was decreed to both consuls, Td. x. 32. 
xxxiv. 42. xl. 1, ike. Thus both consuls were sent against 
the Sumnites, and made to pass under the yoke by Pontius 
general of the Samnites, at the jburrec Candhia'., Liv. ix. 1, 
&c. So Paulus j4iniilius, and Tcrentius Varro were sent 
against Hannibal, at the battle of Caimae, Id. xxii. 40. xxv. 3. 
xxvii. 22. ^tc. 

But by the Sempronian law, passed by C. Sempronius (irac- 
chus. A.. U. 031, the senate always decreed two provinces 
for the future consuls before tbeir election, Gir. 2>'>’o Hoai. 9. 
de Prov. Cons. 2, Sail. Jag. '17.y u hich they, after entering on 
their office, divided by lot or agreement, (sortc vcl rompar- 
at.ione partiti stmt.) In latter times tlie province of a consul- 
Avas some conquered country, reduced to the form of a pi*o- 
A’ince, (see page 05.) AA'liich each consul, after the expiration 
of his office should command ; for during the time of their 
consulshqj, they usually remained in tlie city. Hence Cicero 
says, Pnrn India gercre nostri duces incipiunty ciim ausjticiuy 
i. e. consfilatum et ju ictarauiy posnerunty Nat. 34. ii. 3. For 
proprietors and proconsuls had not the right of taking the 
auspices (axispicia non hahcJnmt)y Cic. Divin. ii. 36. 

The provinces decreed to the consuls, were called PRO- 
VfNCL4^ CONSU LARES; to the prtetors, PR^TORl.E. 

Sometimes a certain province u as assigned to some one of 
the consuls; as ICtruria to Fiibius, both by the decree of the 
senate, and b^tlie order of the people, Pw. x. 24. Sicilj^ to 
1^. Scipio, xxffiii. 38. Greece, and the war against Antio- 
chus, to L. Scipio, by the decree of the senate. Id. xxxvii. 1. 
'J'his was said to be done e.vtra ordineniy extra sortem vcl .sine 
sortCy sine compgrationcy Td. iii. 2. vi. 30, <?Sc. 

^ It proTCrly belonged to tlie senate to determine the pro¬ 
vinces of “tl^' consuls and pnetors. In appointing the pro¬ 
vinces of the |)rtf‘.tors, the tribunes might interpose tlieir 
negative, but notin those of the consuls, Cic. de Prov. Cons. 8. 
Sometimes the people reversed what the senate had tlecrci;d 
concerning the provinces. Thus the Avar against Jugurtha, 

which 
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which the senate had decreed to Metellus, was given by the 
people to Marius, Sal/. 7^^- And the attempt of Marius, 
by means of the tribune Sulpicius, to get the command of 
the war against Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himself 
by the suffrage of tlie people, gave occasMjii to the first civil 
war at Rome, Plutarch, in Mar. 4’ Syll. ^pjdan. de Bell. 
Civ, 1., and in fact gave both the occasion and the example 
to all the rest that followed. So when the Senate, to mortify 
Caesar, had decreed as provinces to him and his colleague 
Bibulus, the care of the woods and roads, Suet. Jul. 19., 
Ca'sar, by means of the tribune Vatinius, procured from the 
people, by a new and extraordinary law, the grant of Cisal¬ 
pine (iaul, with the addition of lllj'ricum, for the term of five 
years, Ihkl. 22. Or. pro Born. 9. in T^atin. 15., and soon after 
also Transalpine Ciaul for the Senate, Suet. ih. Bio. xxxviii. 8., 
which important command was afterwards prolonged to him 
for other five j’^ears by the Trebonian law, Biv. Mpit. 105. 
Cic. de Prov. Cons. 8. Kjnst. Pant. i. 7- (Sec page 20.) 

No one was allowed to leave his province without the per¬ 
mission of the Senate, Biv. xxix. 19., which regulation how¬ 
ever was sometimes violated upon extraordinary occasions, 
Biv. X. 18. xxvii. 48. 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might be recalled 
from his }>roA iiu*e by the senate, but his military command 
could only be abolished (ahrogari) by the people, Biv. xxix. 19. 

The senate might order the eonsids to exchange their pro¬ 
vinces, Biv. xxvi. 29., and even force them to resign their 
command, Td. v. 32. 

Pompey in his third consulsliip, to check bribery, passed a 
law that no one slujxdd hold a province, till five years after 
the expiration of his magistracy. Bio. xl. 46., and that for 
these five years, while the consuls and pivetors were disqua¬ 
lified, the senators of consular and juvetorian rank, who had 
never held any foreign command, should divide the vacant 
provinces among theinselves by lot. By w'hich law the go¬ 
vernment of Cilicia fell to Cicero against his will, Cic- Ep. 
Bam. iii. 2. Cfesar made a law, that the praitorian provinces 
should not be held longer than a year, nor the consular more 
than two years. But this huv which is much praised by Cicero, 
was abrogated by Antony, Cic. Phil. i. 8. 


5. FROM WHAT ORDKR THJC CONSOLS WERE CREATED. 

THE consuls were at first chosen only from among the 
patricians, but afterwards also from the plebeians. This 
important change, although in reality owing to weightier 

causes. 
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causes, was immediately occasioned by a trifling circumstance. 
M. Fabius Ambustus, a nobleman, had two daughters, the 
elder of whom was married to Sulpicius, a patrician, and the 
younger to C. Ijicinius Stole, a plebeian. While the latter 
w'as one day visiting her sister, the lictor of Sulpicius, who 
w^as tlien military tribune, hapjjened to strike the door wdth 
his rod, as was usual when that magistrate returned home 
from the forum. 'Tlie younger Fabia, unacejuainted wdth that 
custom, was frightened at the noise, which made her sister 
laugh, and express surprise at her ignorance. This stung her 
to the quick; and upon her return home she covdd not conceal 
her uneasiness. Her father seeing her dejected, asked her if 
all was well; but she at first would not give a direct answ'er; 
and it was with difficulty he at last drew from her a confes¬ 
sion, that she w'^as chagrined at being connected with a man 
who could not enjoy the same honours w’ith her sister’s hus¬ 
band. For althougli it had been ordained by law, that the 
military tribunes sliould he created ])roniiscuously from the 
patricians and plebeians, JLii". iv. (3., yet for forty-four years 
after their first institution, A. U. 311, to A. IJ. 355, no one 
plebeian had been created, JAv. v. 12. vi.37., and very few 
afterwards. JAv. v. 13. 18. vi. 30. Ambustus, tht'refore, con¬ 
soled his daugliter wdth assurances, that she should soon see 
the same lionours at her owai house, wdiich she saw' at her. 
sister’s. To effect this he concerted measures with his son- 
in-law^, and one L. Sextius, a spirited young man of plebeian 
rank, who had every thing but birth to entitle him to the 
highest preferments. 

.Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the commons, 
TAv. vi. 35., got themselves continued in that office for ten 
years, ibid. 42., for five years they suffered no curule magis¬ 
trates to be created, ibid. 35., and at last prevailed to get one 
of the consuls created from among the plebeians, ibid. 42. 

L. SFXTllIS was the first plebeian consul, Xw. vii. 1., 
and the second year after him, C. JLicinius Stolo, ibid. 2., from 
whom the law ordaining one of the consuls to be a plebeian, 
w^as called LEX LICJNIA, ibid. 21. Sometimes both 
consuls were plebeians. Id. xxiii. 31., which was early allowed 
by hnv, vii. 42. But this rarely happened; the patricians fin- 
the most part engrossed that honoui*, JLiv. vii. 18, 19. et 
alibi passim. Sail. Jug. 63. Cic. in Hull. ii. 1. The Latins 
once required, that one of the consuls should be chosen from 
among them, Xtu. viii.4, 5., as did afterwards also the people 
of Capua, Id. xxxiii. 6.; but both these demands were rejected 
w'ith disdain. 

4416 first foreigner, who obtained the consulship w'as Cor¬ 
nelius Balbus, Plin. viii. 43. 4.-. 44. Fell. ii. 51., a native of 

Cadiz; 
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Cadiz; who became «o ricli, that at his death, he left each of 
tlie citizens residinj^ at Rome, 25 drachma:, or denarii, i. e. 
16 a'. 1 d. JJio. xlviii. 32. 

6. THE LEGAL AGE, AND OTHER REQTTTSrrES FOR ENJOYING 

THE CONSULSHIP. 

THE legal age for enjoying tlie consulship, (.Etas CONSU- 
UARIS) was forty-three, Cic. Phil. v. 17-; and whoever was 
made consul at that age, AVas said to be made in his dWTi year 
(.s7^o anno), Cic. in Hull. ii. 2. 

Before one could be made consul, it u as requisite to have 
gone through the inferior ollices of (jiuestor, ffidile, and prae¬ 
tor. Jt belioved candidates for this office to be present, and 
in a })rivatc station (see p. 70 .), and no one cotdd be created 
consul a second time till after an interval of ten years, JLic. 
vii. 42. X. 13. 

But these regulations Avere not ahA’uys observ'ed. In an¬ 
cient times there seem to have been no restrictions of that 
kind, and e\'en after they Avere made, they Avere often \jolated. 
Many persons Avere created consuls in tlieir absence, and 
Avithout iisking it, Cic. ylmic. 3., and several below the legal 
age; thus, M. Valerius Corvus at tAventy-three, lAi'. A’ii. 26. 
Scipio Africaims the elder, at tAA enty-eight, ./d. xxa'.2. xxvi. 
18. xxviii. 38., and the younger at thirty-eight. Id. lC])if. 
xlix. T. Quinctius Flaminius, Avhen not (juite thirty-, Pln- 
tarrh. Pompey, before he Avas full thirty-six years old, {IC.v 
A'. C. les^ibt/s .sulutns consul ante Jichat, qinan nllum magis- 
traturn per leges exipere Ucnisset, i. e. before by laAv he could 
lie made a*jlile, Avhich AA as the first office properly called 
trains, although that title is often applied also to the qmestor- 
ship and tribuneshi]}, Cic. ],ro Peg. Manil. 21.) 

'J'o some the consulshij) Avas continued for several years 
Avithout intermission; as to Marius, JAv. pjpit.GJ., who Avas 
seven times consid, and (nice and again created in his ab¬ 
sence, ihid. et 68. 80. Several jiersons Avere made consuls 
Avithout having previously borne any curule office, Piv. xxv. 
42. xxxii. 7* Pio. xxxvi. 23, Many At'^crc re-elected within 
a less interval than of ten years, Piv. passim. And the re¬ 
fusal of the senate to permit C(esar to stand candidate in his 
absence, or to retain his piovince, gave occasion to the civil 
Avar betwixt him and Pompey, Avhicli terminated in the entire 
extinction of liberty, Ca:.s. de Pell. Civ. i. 2, 3. 


7. ALTERATIONS 
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7 . ALTERATIONS IN THK CONDITION OF THE CONSULS UNDER 

THE EMPERORS. 

JULIUS CiESAR rediiced the power of the constds to R 
mere name. Being' created perpetual dictator. Suet. 70.^ all 
the other magistrates were subject to liim. Although the 
usual form of electing consuls was retained, he assumed the 
jiomination of them entirely to himself, Cic. PhiL ii. 32. Suef. 
JuL 41. 70 . He was dictator and consul at the same time, 
xliii. 1., as Sylla had been before him; but he resigned 
the consulship Avhen he thought proi>er, and nominated whom 
he chi^e to succeed him. When about to set out against 
the Parthians, he settled the succession of magistrates for two 
years to come, ( Consules et tribmios pfehis in bienniumy quos 
voluity) Cic. Att. xiv. (>. Dio. xliii. 51. He introduced a 
custom of substituting consuls at any time, for a few months 
or Weeks; sometimes onl}'' for a few days, or even hours, 
Lucan, v. 397- Suet,. Jul. 70. Lie. Pam. vii. 30. Dio. xliii. 
36.; that thus the prince might gratify a greater number with 
honours. Under Conimodus, there were twenty-five consuls 
in one year, Lamprid. 6. J’he usual number in a year was 
twelve. But the consuls who were admitted am the first day 
of January gave name to tlie year, and had the title of 
ORDINAKII, the others being stiled SUFFECTI, or 3Ii- 
noreSy Dio. xlviii. 35. 

The consuls, when appointed by the emperor, Plin. Dp. 
ix. 13., did not use any canvassing, but u'cnt through almost 
the same formalities in otlicr respects as under the republic, 
Plin. Pan. 63, 64, 65. 69. 77* 92. In the first meeting of 
the senate after their election, they returnetl thanks to the 
emperor in a set speech, Plin. JEp. iii. 13., 18. Paneg. 2. 
fK), 91.93., M'hen it was customary to expatiate on hii; virtues; 
which was called, Honore, 1 n honorem PBrNeiPiscENSHRE, 
Id. Pan. 54., because they delivered this speech, when they 
were first asked their opinion as consuls elect. {See p. 11. Hy 
Plot. Pp. vi. 27 .) Pliny aftei-wards enlarged on the general 
heads, which he used on that occasion, and published them 
under the napsie of PANEGYRICUS, (i. c. X 070 S TTaPiiyvpiKOS'y 
oratio in conventu hahita, a mnni^/vpi'ty conventusy Cic. Att. 
i. 14.) Nervee Trajano Augusta dictus. 

Under the emperors there were persons dignified merely 
wdth the title, without enjoying the office of consuls (CON¬ 
SULES v HONOR ARIl) ; as, under the republic, persons 
who ^ had never heen consuls or praetors, on account of some 
public service, obtained the right of sitting and speaking in 
the senate, in the place of those who had been consuls or 
prajtors, (loco consulari vel prcctorio, Cic. Phil. i. 6. v. 17- 

Liv. 
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Liiv. Epit. 118.) which was cuWed auctoritas ve\ sentenfia con~ 
sidnris aut pro'toria, Cic. in Vatin. 7* Halb. 25. So Allectiis 
inter j)r<cforios, Plin. Ep. i. 14. VaUanti scnatns orname.nta 
pra'toria derrevit. Id. vii. 29. viii. 6. 

Those who liad been consuls were called CONSUUARES, 
Cic. Fam. xii. 4, &c.; as those who had been praetors, were 
called PlUETOllII; sediles, AiDJUTll; quicstors, QILE- 
Sl'ORIl. 

Under Justinian, consuls ceased to be created, and the year, 
of consequence, to be distinguislied by their name, A. U. 
1293. But the emperors still continued to assume that of¬ 
fice the first year of their sovereij^nty. Constantine created 
two consuls annually; Avhose offit:e it w£is to c.xercise su¬ 
preme jurisdiction, the one at Rome, and the other at 
Constantinople. 


11. PR/ETORS. 

1. INSTITUTION AND I'OWICR OF THK Pn.'DTOR. 

T he name of PR.ETOR {is (pri j/rccit Jure et e.verciln, 
Vjuto, o-T/jor;/ 7 ov,) Avus Jinciiuitly common to all the 
magistrates, JAv. iii. 55. ^Iscon. in Cic. Thus the dictator is 
called I*r(clor ina.vimns., Uv. vii. 3. But wIkmi the consuls, 
being engjigcd in almost continual Ai Jirs could not .attend to 
the administration of justice, a magistrate aatis created for that 
purpose, A. U. 389., to aa'Iioiii the name of PR/ETOR aa'us 
thenceforth appropriated. He \\ ;is at first created only from 
among the patricians, as a kind of compensation for the 
consulship being communic:ited to the plebeians; but after¬ 
wards, A. U. 418, also from the plebeians, Lh\ viii. 15. 
The prsetor was next in dignity to the consuls, and Avas 
created at the Comitia Centnrinta Ai’ith the same auspices as 
the, consuls, Avhence he Avais c.dlcd their colleague^ Liv'. vii. 1. 
A'iii. 32. Cell. xiii. 14. Plin. Pan. 77* The first prietor Avas 
Sp. Furius Camillus, son to the gi-eat M. Furius Camillus, 
who died the year that his son Avas pnetor, Lw. vii. 1. 

When one pnetor Avas not sufficient, on account of the 
number of foreigners who flocked to Rome, another pnetor 
was added, A. U. 510, to administer justice to tliem, or be- 
tAveen citizens and them, ( qni inter dues Mornanos et pere- 
grinos fus diceret, Eiv. Epit. xix.—xxii. 36.) hence called 
PRyETOR PEREGRINUS. 

'I'he tAA'o pra-tors, after their election, determined by 
casting lots, which of the tAVO jurisdictions each should 
exercise, 
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Tlie praetor who administered justice only between citizens, 
was called PRJiTOR URRXN US, and was more lionour- 
able; wlience he Mas called PuiEroii m)NoiiATUS, Ovid. 

i, 52. Major, Ji'csttts in voce Major Consut. ; and the 
law dei’ived from him and his edicts is called JUS HONO¬ 
RARIUM. In the absence of the consids he sujjplied their 
place {miinus vonsiilare sustinehatf) Cic. Fam. x. 12. He 
presided in the assemblies of the people, and might convene 
the senate: but only when something new happened, Cic. 
Fam. xii. 28. He likewise exhibited certain public games, 
as the Ludi jlptdtinarcs, Liv. xxvii. 23.; the Circensian and 
Megalesian games, Juvenal, xi. 192.; and therefore had a 
particular jurisdicti«jn over players, and such people; at least 
under the emperors, 'Tacit. Ann. i. 77- When there ^vas no 
censor, he took care, according to a decree of the senate, that 
the public buildings \vere kept in proper repair {sarta tecta 
e.cigcbat) , Cic. in Verr. i. 50. On account <)f these important 
offices, be "vvas not allowed to be absent from the city above 
ten days, Cic. Phil. ii. 13. 

The power of the pnetor in the administration of justice 
■was expressed in these three -words, DO, DICO, ADDICO. 
Trcctor darat actionem c.tjndiccs; the prietor gave the form 
of a writ for trying aiid redressing a particular wrong com¬ 
plained of, and appointed judges or a jury to judge in the 
cause; nicEUAr /«.v, pronoun<-ed sentence; ai>i>h::k«at bona 
^'el damna^ adjudged the goods of the debtor to the cre¬ 
ditor, &c. 

The days on which the prfetor administered justice were 
called DIRS FASTI, (« fando, quod Us diebus luce tria verba 
fari licebat.) Those days on which it was unlaM'ful to admi¬ 
nister justice, were called NEFASTI. 

Ille NEFASTtJs eritfper qncm rxiiK verba silentur: 

Fastus eritjper quern lege licebit agi. 

Ovid. Fast. i. 47. 


2. EDICTS OF THE PRiETOR, 

THE Preetor Urhanns, -when he entered on his office, after 
haying sworn to the observance of the laws, published an 
edict (EDICTUM), or system of rules {Forninla), according 
to which he was to administer justice for that year; Avhence 
it is called by Cicero, LEX ANNUA, Cic. in Verr. i, 42. 
Havnng summoned an assembly of the people, he publiciv 
declared (EDICERA3') from the Itostraj {(ditn in concionem 
ads.cendissetj') what method he tvas to observe (^qiice obserHa- 
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turns esset) , in administering justice, Cic. de Fin. ii. 22. This 
edict, he ordered not only to be recited by a herald. Plant, in 
Prolog. Pwnuli, 11., but also to be publicly pasted up in 
writing, (Sc7'ipfum in ALBO, (i. e. in tahnld dealbatdf vel, ut 
alii tUeiint, aibis Uteris notatd^ publico jiroponi, unde de 
PLANOj (i. e. de humo,) recti^ legi posset;) in large letters 
(Uteris ma/usculisj, Suet. Calig. 41. These words used com¬ 
monly to be prefixed to the edict, BONUM FACTUM, Suet. 
,Jul. 80. Vitel. 14. Plant, ibid. 

Those edicts which the praetor copied from tlic edicts of 
his predecessors, were called TRALATITIA; those whiichhe 
.framed himself, were called NOVA; and so any clause or 
part of an edict, CAPUT TRALAT144L M vef NOVtJM, 
Cic. in Verr. i. 4.'>. But as the praetor often, in the course of 
the year, altered his edicts through favour or enmity, Cic- in 
Ferr. i. 41. 46., this was forbidden, first by a decree of the 
senate, A. U. 585, and afterwards, A. U. 686, by a law which 
C. Cornelius got passed to the great offence of the nobility, 
Ut Pr.ttorks i-:x eoktis suis perpetuis jus uicerent, 
i. c. That the prietors, in administering- justice, should not 
deviate from the form which tiiey prescribed to themselves in 
the beginning of their ofiiee, Ascon. in Grot. Cic. pro Corn. 
— IJio. Cass. 36. c. 22, 23. From this time the law of the 
praitors {Jus PlUE'^FORIl'M), became more fixed, and 
lawyers began to study their edicts with particular attention, 
Cic. dc JLcgg. i. 5., some also to comment on them, Gell. 
xiii. 10. By order of the Emperor Hadrian, tlic various edicts 
of the prfptors were collected into one, and properly arranged 
by the lawyer Salvius Julian, the great grandfather of the 
Ihnpcror Didius Julian; whieh was thereafter called EDIC- 
TUM. PERPETOUM, or JUS HONORARIUM, and no 
tloubt was of the greatest s('rvice in forming that famous code 
of the ROMAN laws called the CORPUS J URIS, compiled by 
order of the Emperor Justinian. 

Beside the general edict ^vhich the praetor published when 
he entered on his office, he frequently published particular 
edicts as occasion required, (Edic ta peculiaria et repen- 
■j iNA.) Cic. in f err. iii. 14. 

An edict published at Rome was called EDICTUM 
URBANUM, ibid. 43.; in the provinces, PROVINCIx\EE, 
ibid. 46. Siciliensef 45, ike. 

Some think that the Preetor Urhanns only published an 
annual edict, and that the Prector Peregrinus a dmini sterefl 
justice, either according to it, or according to the law of 
nature and nations. But w'e read also of the edict of the 
Praitor l*eregrinus, Cic. P'arn. xiii. 59. And it appears that 
in certain cases he niight even be appealed to for relief 
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against the decrees of the Prtetor Urhaims, Cic. Ven*. i. 46» 
Ascon. in Cic. Ca^s. do Bell. Civ. iii, 20. Dio. xlii. 22. 

The other magistrates published edicts as well as the pi'ai- 
tor: the kings, Liv. i. 32. 44.; the consuls, JJv. ii. 21. viii. 6.; 
the dictator, JLiv. ii. 30. viii. 34.; the ccjisor, Piv. xliii. 14. 
jVep. in Cat. 1. Ciielt. xv. 11.; the cimile Kidiles, Cic. Phil. 
ix. 7- Plant. CVyjif/t;. iv. 2. 43.; the tribunes of the commons, 
Cic. in Perr. ii. 41.; the qmestors, ibid. iii. 7- ^^o the pro¬ 

vincial magistrates, Cic. Kpist.passim, and under the emperors, 
the jjrajfect.of the city, of the praetorian cohorts, ike. So like¬ 
wise the priests, as the ponti/ices and decemviri sacrornm, 
L/iv. xl. 37-; the augurs, Valer. Max. viii. 2. 1., and in parti¬ 
cular, the 2 iontifex maximus. Tacit. Hist. ii. 91. (ilell. ii. 28. 
All these were called HDNOllATI, Uv. xxv. 5. Ovid. Pont. 
iv. 5. 2.; or Honore honestati, Sail. Cat. 3.">., honoribiis hono- 
ratiy Vcllei.ii. \'2A., honore honorihns usi, Flor. i. 13. Cic. 
Flacc. 19,; and therefore the law winch was derived from 
their edicts was also called JCS HONORARIUM. But of 
all these, the edicts of the pnetor were the most important. 

The orders and decrees of the emperors were sometimes 
also called edicta, but usually rescripta. vSee p. 23. 

Tlie magistrates in composing their edicts took the advice 
of the chief men of the state; thus, Cojtsnlcs ciini vivos jtrima- 
rios atijue amplissimos civifatis mulfos in consilium advoeds- 
senf, de consilii sententid jyronuncidrunt, ^’c. Cic. Verr. iii. 7-; 
and sometimes of one auotlicr; thus. Cam collegiumpractoriuni 
tribuni pleb. adhihnissent, at res nurnmaria de cornmuni sen¬ 
tentid constifneretur; conscripserimi communitcr edicta,m, 
Cic. Off. iii. 20. Marius quod contmimiier conquisitum fuerat^ 
solus edixit, ibid. 

The summoning of any one to appear in court, was like¬ 
wise called Pdictiini. If a person did not obey tho fii’st sum¬ 
mons, it was I’cpeated a second and third time; and then 
AV’hat was called a peremptory summons was given, (EDIC- 
'rUM PEREMPrORlUM dabafur, qtiod disceptationeni 
perimeret, i. e. ultra tergiversari non pateretur, which ad- 
jnitted «f no farther delay;) and if any one neglected it, he 
was called contumacious, and lost his cause. Sometimes a 
summons of this kind was given all at once, and was called 
Unum pro omnibus, or unum pro tribus. We read of the 
senators being summoned to Rome from all Italy by an edict 
of the prastor, Liv. xliii. 11. 

Certain decrees of the praetor were called INTERDKjTA • 
as, about acquiring, retaining, or recovering the posse .ssion of 
a thing, Cic. Ccccin. 3. 14.31. Ornt. i. 10., to which Cicero 
alludes, Zlrbanitatispossessionemquibustds in i’f.rdictis t/c/tv/- 
damusy Fain, vii, 32., also about restorii),gj exhibiting, or 
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prohihitinj? a tiling-; mIumicc Horace, S ’ yt . ii. .‘i.217. Intkr- 
j^K -ro /////V (rtc. iiisaiio) omue adimat Jks pnctor, i. e. honis 
interdical, tiio pra-tor by an interdict would take Ironi liiui 
the maiiageincnt of his fortune, and apjioint him a curator, 
Id. ICpd/. J. 1. J02. accoi-th'ng- to a hiw of the Twelve Tables, 
{(jiKc fni'iosis et male remgcrcnlibus bonis vs'eiu\K\3\e\jabehat 
Cic. do Scnect. 7* 


d. THE IXSIGNIA OF TIIK Fll-FtrOK. . 

'niE pra-iior A\'as attended by two lictor^, in the city, who 
went before liiin with the fasce.s, I’iaut. l^[)id. i. I. 2G., and 
by six lictors nilhout the city. H(“ wore the toga j)ra’te.vta, 
whicli lu! assunieii, as tlie consuls did, on the first day of his 
office, after liavini^ oifered up aows {rolls /mncajnitis), in the 
Capitol. 

W hen llie pra tor heard causes, lie sat in tlu' I'orinn or 
Com'dlam, o\\ aTRlBl'XAL {in, or oftL'iier ]>ro inbanali'), 
wliich M'as a kind of stage or scaO'old, (saggestam v'. in 

wliicdi Alas placed the Sc!la ( /frails of the pr.etor, f ir. 
Jrrr. ii. dS. J/arf. xi. t?I). //I. VH., anil a siiord and a sjiear 
(Ci LA HU’S et HASTA) Averc set upright before him. The 
'’Trib/dad AV'as made of Ai ood, and moveable, Cle. In Faf. hi. 
A'/ict. t Vr.s. Sd., so Ja.vge as to contain the ASSI.SSORLS, 
or counsel, of the pra'tor, (.'Ir. dr Or/d. i. d/,, and others, 
Jirat. 81. in the form of a sejuare, as appears from ancient 
coins. But Avhen spacious halls Avere erected I'ound the. 
Jdyn/iii, for the administration of jusiiee, called BASILiC/lt, 
or Itfgicc sc. <rdes vel j/orld //s, Sm t. Aug. M1. Cahg. ‘ij • >‘^ta1. 
Sill'. i.'1.21). (!'5«(7(A tfCdi f7Tit(n) f^odm, \. 2. ,/oS(‘]d/. ..‘i.K\\\. 1 1. 
from their largeness and magniheenee, the Trilmnal in them 
seems to hai'e been of stone, and in the form of a semicircle, 
Tilr/ii.\v. 1., the two ends of Aihich Avc-rc called Cornna, 
Tacit. Annal. i. 7b--, <-V Tartrs J^ri/norrs, Suet, Tib. 33. d he 
first liasiUr// at Ronu' ajipears to liaA c been built by M. J*or- 
cius (. ato, the censor, A. I’. ;VJ(), hence called PorPla, Liv. 
xxxix. 41. 

The ,1L; DICES or jury appointeil by the Prietor, sat on 
loAA^er seals, called SlJIlsViljU.A, i'lr. Itt/sr. ghn, 11., as also 
did the advocati'S, Id. dr Orat. i. 62., the Avitnesses, Id. Flare. 
10., and hearers. Brat. 81. ,Sa( t. ^h/g. 5(). Whence Snbsrllla 
is put for the act of judging, S/trl. A"cr. 17.> or of pleading, 
Cir. /If Oral, i, 8. ii. 33.; thus, I'rrsatas in //frisqnesnbsrHiis, 
enm surnaui fan/// rf Jidc; i. e, judicem et patronum egit, Cir. 
Fan/, xiii. 10. snbsrlliis Alienus, fre. i. e. raz/sidirns, a 
pleader, in Ca<il. lb. For such Avere said habiturc in snhsrl- 
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liiSf Orat. 1. G2. ^ ftithseilUs in othmi se confer 'e, to I’etirc 
from plcadhij^. Id. Orat. ii. 

The inferior magistrates when they sat in judgment 
(fadicia cxercvhant), did not use a 'Tribanaly but only auh- 
sellia; as the tribunes, idebeian aidiles, and qiuestors, &c. 
Jlsron. in Cic. Snct. Claud. 23. 

'I'he benches on w inch the senators sat in the seiiate-houst^ 
were likewise called subsellia^ Cic. in Cat. i, 7- Hence 
subsellii tlie slowness of the senate in decreeing, 

Cic. F’ani. iii.9. And so also the scats in the theatres, circus, 
&c.; thus, .scnalarla sahselUn, Cic, pro Corn. 1. lii.s sejUena 
suhscUia, the seats of the Kquites, Alart. v. 28. 

In matters of less importance the praitor judged and passed 
sent<;yice without form, at any time or in any place, wlicther 
sitting or walking; and then he A\as said C(>CNOSC.ICRE, 
interloqni, diacaterc, K vcl DE I^LANO; or, as Cicero ex¬ 
presses it, c.v (cqao loco, bVim, iii. 8. Cfccin. IJ. de Orat. G. 
non pro y vel c triha nail, aut cr sapcriorc loco; which expres¬ 
sions are opposed: So Sucl. 'Tih.'.^'iS. Rut about all important 
ailivirs he judged in form on his irihunal; whence atqne luce 
agchantiir in coni'entn palatHy de aelld ac de loco saqjeriorc. 
Cic. Verr. 4. 40. 

The usual attendants (]MIX1S'I’'RI vcl apparitorca) of tlie 
pra'tor, besides the lictors, were tlie SCRIR/ki, who recorded 
his proceedings (qai acta in tahnlas referrent), Cic, Verr. iii. 
78, 70., and the ACviEXSl, who summoned persons, and 
proclaimed aloud when it was the third hour, or nine o’clock 
before noon; when it wa.s mid-day, and ^vhen it was the 
ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon, T\irr, de Liing, 
Lat. V. 0. 

4. THK NUMBKIt Oli^ CU-KlOJiS AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

WHILE the Roman iimpirc wiis limited to Italy, there 
W('re only two prtetors. When Sicily and Sardinia were 
reduced to the form of a province, A. U, 526, two other 
prsetors wci'e added to govern them, lAv. Kjnt. 20., and two 
more Avhen Hither and Earth er Spain were subdued, /d.xxxii. 
27, 28. In the year .'>71 only four prietors w'ere created by 
the Jk-ebian law, which ordained, that six prietors and four 
should be created alternately, /yW. xl, 44.; but this regu¬ 
lation seems not to have been long obseiwed, . 

Of tiiese six prtetors tM^ti only remained in the city ; tiu; 
other four, immediately after having entered on their oflice, 
set out for their provinces. The pnetors determined tlieir 
proi'ince, as the consuls, by casting lots, or by agreement, 
hiv, 2J<imnt, 
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Soinetiuu'si om(‘ pivptor lulininistcrecl justice both between 
citizens iind foreiijners, T^iv, xxv. A. xx\'ii. AB. xxxi. 1. 
XXXV. 41:ind ii^ clivnajerous conjunctures, none of the praetors 
were exeinpteci from military service^ /r/. xxiii. A2. 

'I'Jk* pra'tor Urha/ins and Pvrv^riiiKs udmiuistered justice 
only in private or lesser causes; but in public and important 
causes, the people either jiulc^ed tliemselves, or appointed 
persons, one or more, to ])reside at the trial, {i/ui (jutcstiont 
prevessrat, Cic. pro CIuent.2i>., (iucrrcn)if,<ju<csf,i<))irspnhlic(ts 
vel judiviu c.verco'CHt, IAa'. iv. ol. xxxviii. o;>. Sallust. Aug. 
40.) wJio n-ere called Ql . KSITORES, or Qturs/orrsparn- 
ritiii, whose atUhority lasted only till the trial was over. 
Sometimes a (lietator was created for lioldiiu;- trials, ix. 

2(i. But A. LL 601, it Avas determined, that l.he Pvtvtor 


l.^rbanns and Pcrei^r'ntus should continue to exercise their 
usual jurisdictions; and that the four other pradors should 
durincT their ina”-istracry also remain iii the city, and preside 
at public trials; one at trials couceruine; extortion (de repie- 
lundis) ; another, concerniiifr bribery (dc amhiht) ; a third, 
concerning crimes committed against the state ( dc niafcstate) ; 
and a fourth, about defrauding the public treasiwy {dt; 
jicculntH ). These Avere calUai Qlt.ESTlOXES PKHPE- 
OA .E, f /r. Pnd. 2(>., because they AA,t'r(' annually assigned 
(}iiandah(iHti(r) to j)articular pr;etors, Avho alAA'ays conducted 
them for the aaAioIc' year ((pd jtcrjudiih e.rcrrcrcnt ), according 
to a certain form prescribed by laA\-; so that tliere Avas n(» 
jiecd, as formerly, of making a ucav 1:iaa', or of appointing 
extraortiinary intjuisitors to preside at them, who should 
resign their authority when the trial AA'as ended. But still, 
VA'hcn any thing unusual or atrocious happened, the people 
or senate judged about the matter themselves, or appfjinted 
inquisitors to preside at the trial ; and then they Avere said 
extra ordhton (ftucrere: as in the case of Clodius, for A’iolating 
tlie sac;red rites of the Pona IJca, or Good Goddess, Cic. 
xltt.i. lA, 14. 1()., and of Milo, for the murder of Clodius, 
Cic. pro Mil. Xc. 

L. Sulla incrc'ascd the number of the qtucstiones perpetna;^ 
by adding those dc KALS(J, vel dc criminc falsi ^ concendng 
forgers of aaIIIs or other AA'rits, coiners or makers of base 
money, ike. dc SICARIIS et VJilNEFICAS, about such as 
killed a person with Aveapons or poison ; ct dc PARIIICIDIS, 
on Avhich account he created two additional prjetors, A. U. 
6/2; some say four. Julius Cccsar increased the number 
of pr.'i'tors, first to ten, A. U./RJ? xlii. 51 ., then to 

fourteen. Id. xliii. 47., afterAvards to sixteen, Ih. 49. Pacit. 
///.sY. iii. A7, Under the trimaviri, there Avere 07 prsetors 
in one year, Dio. xhiu. 4A, 53 , Augustus reduced the 
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niiHibcf to twelve, Dio says ten, xliii. 32.; but afterwards 
made them sixteen. Pompon, de Orig. ,Tur, ii. 28. Accord¬ 
ing to Tacitus, there were no more thivn twelve at his death, 
jdnmil. i. 14. Under Tiberius, there were sometimes fifteen 
and sometimes sixteen, IMo. Iviii. 20. Claudius added two 
pi'fetors for the cognizance of trusts, {(pd de fideicommissis Jus 
dicerent.) The number then was eighteen; but afterwards 
it varied. 

Upon the decline of the empire, the ])rincipal functions of 
the praetors were conferred on the jn'eeforio, and 

other magistrates instituted by the emperors. The pivetors 
of course‘sunk in their importance; under Valentinian their 
number U'^as reduced to three; and this magistrac^y having 
become an empty name {inane nomcn), Boeth. de Consol- 
Philos. iii. 4., was at last entirely suppressed, as it is thought, 
under Justinian. 


III. CENSORS. 

T WO magistrates were first created, A. U. .312, for taking 
an account of the number of the people, and the value 
of their fortunes (censui agendo) ; whence they'were called 
CENSORES, Jjiv. et Fest. (ChiNsoa, ad cujus eensionetn, id 
esff arbitriuniy censerehtr jiopnlnsy V'arr. U. U. iv. 14.) As the 
consuls being engagetl in wars abroad or commotions at 
home, had not leisure for that business, {non consulibus opera: 
erat, sc. pretium, i. e. iis non vacabat id negotimn agere;') 
the bad been intermitted for 17 years, Liv. iii. 22. iv. 8. 

The censors at first continued in office for five years. Ibid. 
But afterwards, lest they siiovdd abuse their authority, a law 
was passed by Maniercus /Emilius the dictator, ordaining, that 
they should be elec'ted every five years; but that their power 
should continue only a year and a half, {E:v (juinqnennali €(n~ 
nua av semestris censura facta est,) Eiv. iv. 24. ix. 33. 

The censors had all the ensigns of the consuls, except the 
lictors. 

The censors w ere usually chosen from the most respectable 
jiersons of consular dignit}-; at first only from among the 
patricians, but afterw'ards likewise from the plebeians. The 
first plebeian censor was C. Marcius Rutilus, A. U. 404, wdio 
also had been the first plebeian dictator, JAv. vii. 22. After¬ 
wards a law was made, that one of the censors should alw'aj s 
be a plebeian. Sometimes both censors Avere plebeians, JJv. 
Epit. .'iO.; and sometimes those wx're created censors Avho 
had neither been consuls nor jinetors, Eiv. xxvii. 0. II.; but 
not -so after the second Punic war. 
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The last censors^ namely Panins anti Plancns, nntler Ati- 
"nstus, are said to have been private persons (PRIVATI), 
JDin. liv. 2.; not that* they had never borne any public office 
before, but to distinguish them from the Rmperor; all besides 
him being called by that name, /?■//. ii. 91). Sitet. Tacit, et 
J*Ihi, jyassini. 

The power of the censors at first was small; but after¬ 
wards it became A^ery great. All the orders of the state were 
subject to them, {censorihtrs snhjccti, Eiv. iv. 21.) Hence the 
censorshiji is called hj* I’lntarch, the summit of all prefer¬ 
ments {oinninni Iionoriati apc.r, A*el in Cat. Maj., 

and by Cicero /tiasiistra piidoris ct niodcstuv, in Pis. 4. The 
title of Censor Aiais esteemed more honouralde than that of 
Consul; as a])pears from ancient coins and statues: and it AA’as 
reckoned the chief ornament of nf)])ility to be sprung from a 
<*ens()rian family, Taler. Jta.v. A'iii. 13, TariL .Inn. iii. 28. 
llht. iii. 9. 

The office of the censors Avas chiefly to estimate the fortunes, 
and to inspect the morals of the citizens, (. Ic. dc .Acgg-. iii. 3. 

The censors performed the census in t!u> ('atnjtas 3[urttns. 
vSeated in their curnle chairs, and attended by their clerks 
and other officers, they ordered the citizens, diA'ided into 
their classes and cciituries, ar.d also into their tribes, 
xxix. 37 ., to be called (eifari) l)efore them by u herald, and 
to give an account of their ft)rtunes, fanuly, fvc. according 
to the institution of Servius Tidlius. (See p. 73.) At the 
same time they rcA'icwed the senate ami etjuestrian order, 
supplied the A'acant ])laccs in both, and innieted various 
marks of disgrace, (nntas innrehanf) on tlu)S(' aaIio des('rved 
it. A senator they excluded from the senate-liouse (senain 
inovehaiit a'cI epe'.ehani) (see ]>. (i.) an ^y///c.s- they dej)rived of 
Ids public horse (cqnnm adiniehanf), (sei- p. 2(1.) and any other 
citizen they removed from a nion* honourable to a less ho¬ 
nourable tribe (tril}n nmvchnnt'); or deprived him of all the 
privileges of a Roman citizen, except iihex'ty, {(crarimn fact- 
ehrtnfy IAa'. Qni per hae nan esse/ In alho eenlnrhc siue^ .sed 
ml hoe esset eiris tan/tini, at pro eajtiie sno trihali nomine 
]/e)ideref, Ascon. in ( ic.) or, as it is otherwise expressed, 
■in tabnlas Va-ritam, ah*! inter i cerilas refere/nmty \. c. Jarc 
snffroi^ii jrrivahant, Gell. xvi. 13. Strab. v, p. 220. Hence 
('(crite cerddigni, Avorthless perscjns, IToral. Kp. i. (>. 63. Rut 
lliis last phrase does not ofte:i occur, tacero and Livy almost 
rdAvays use Jl^lrariiun facere ; in au’1 inter (crarios referre. 
'Phis mark of disgrace was also inflicted (xn a sc'uator or an eijaes^ 
and Avas then al\A’ays added to the mark of disgrace pccidiarto 
their order; thus, Censores 3Iamcre}(nt, rjai faerat dictator., 
tribn tnoveru n t yoet aplieatoqae eensK (i. c. liuA'ing made the A-alu- 
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ation of his estate eij^ht times more than it ought, that thus 
lie miglit be obliged to pay eight times more tribute,) tcrarhnn 
Jecerunt, Liv. iv. 24. Omnes quos senatu infwcruni, qnihusqtic 
i’(fiios adcnivrunt, ccrariaa fere runt, et trihnm.overunt^'sXxu 10. 
'rUe censors thcjnsch'(;s tlid not sometimes agi*ee about their 
powers in tliis respect; Chuulius iiegabat, Suffretgii lationeni 
-hiJnssK popidi eeiiKftrcm vuif/uam houdni adimere passe. JVeqne 
ejif.msi trilm movrre jiosset, quod sit nihil aUud qumn ‘)nntare 
juhere Irihnm^ idea oninihus v. e^xxx. irihuhus emovere jtosse: 
id est, rivitnleni lihertatemque crijtere^ non jihi censeatur fin.ire, 
sed censu exrludere. I her infer ipsos dlsrepfuta, ike. Liv. xlv. 15. 

'riie censors coxild inflict these marks of disgrace tipon 
what .'vidence, and for what c'auso tiiey judged proper; but, 
when they expelled from the senate, they <!onnnonly annexed, 
a reason to their censure, .L,iv. xxxix. 42., which was called 
SUBSCRlP'i'JO CENSORIA, Cir. pro Cluenf. A'^,4A. Some¬ 
times an ajipeal was made from their S(mtence to the people, 
Jdntnrch. in 'L'. Q. I'lnmin. 

4^10 censors not only couUl hinder one another from inflict¬ 
ing any censurtg {td alter dc senafu nioveri I'elit, alter retinent; 
nt aller in ecrarios referri^ ant Irihu moveri jnheat, alter vefef^ 
t'ic. il)id. 'Fres ejerli dr senatn; retinuit quosdain hepidns a 
eo/lefi^d prarterifos. Lie. xl. iil.) butthc 3 '^lnight even stigmatize 
one another, Jdr. xxix. ‘dj. 

14ie citizen:-, in the colonies and free towns were there en¬ 
rolled l)}^ their own ccjisors, according to tlie form prescribed 
the Roman censors (ex formnld ah llomanis eensorihns 
flatd), and an account of them was tnuismitted to Rome, Fit'. 
xxix. ir>. So ti'.at the senate might see atone view the W'caith. 
and condition t)fthe wliole empire, ibid. IV/. 

V\'hen the censors took an estimate of the fortunes of the 
citizens, they Averc said, cetisnm au,'ere vel habere; C.exsi:rk 
]>opnti <cvitates,sobolrs. fainifias,pernnlasqae, Cic. Eegg. iii.R, 
Ileferre in eettston, Liv. xxxix. 44. Flor. i. ()., or censni asrri- 
/trre, 'I'acit. Annal. xiii. 5!. "Fhe citizens, when they gave 
in to the censors an t'stimate of their fortunes, &c. Avere 
said, Cknsjcki- agrt, nianrijna, perttnias^ &c. sc. se¬ 
ra jidtnn A'cl qtfod ttd, (iic. Place. J12. s. 80. Vrofiteri; in rensunt 
deferre Acl dedicare. Id. Arch. 4. Sencc. I'ij). Oa. an nos deferre 
vel eenseri: thus, (iL. annos, {i. e. 150 ja'ars old) census est 
( la/tdii (\csaris censurd 'F. t'ullonius Jtononiensis; idque eol- 
latis censibus quos ante dettderat, t'erton appartd't, Plin. vii.49. 
s. 50. Sometimes also rcn.s'crc ; thus, Pra-dia censereYo ^\\e 
in an estimate of one’s farms, Vic. Jdac. 32. Fit', xlv. 15. 
Prtedia censni rensendo, sc. apta ; i. e. tptortan census eenseri, 
pretiam (esthnariordinisef frUnttirattsdpotest: farms, of Avhich 
one is the just pro^nietor, ibid. Hence eenseri, to be valued 
or esteemed, to be held in estimation; Civ. xJrch. (>. FaL Max^ 
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V. 3. ext. 3. Ovid. Am. ii. 15. 2. Senec. ICp. 76. Plht. Pan:, 
15. JDe guo censeris, amieMS, from whom or on whose account 
you arc valued, Ovid. Pont. ii. 5. 73. CENSUS 

erat brevis their private fortune was small, Horat. Od. ii. 15. 
13., exignus, Ep. i. 1.43., tennis., Id. 7- 76. PJquestriSy v. -fer, 
the fortime of an JSgnes; CCCC. nn'flia nnmimlm, 400,000 
sesterces, Plin. J?/>.i.l9. Senatorins, of a senator. Suet. Pesp. 
17- Homo sine eensn, Cic. Flacc. .'i2. Kx rensu tributa co7i- 
ferre. Id. Verr. ii. 63. Cnltus ninjor eensn, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 
323. Uut eensns honores, Ovid. Amor. iii.8..56. Censnspartns 
2)er vn/nera, a fortune procured in Avar, ibid. 9. Demittere eeti- 
.snrn in viseej'a, i. e. bona oblignrire,to eat up, /r/.3/<:7. viii.846. 
Jio)nani eensns pnpnii, the treasurj', Pnean. iii. 157- Breves 
extendere eensns, to make a small fortune ajo far, Jlfartiat.xn.G. 

The censors divided the citizens into classes and centuries, 
according to their fortunes. 3''hey added iicav tribes to the 
old, AV'hcn it aa'us necessary, Piv. x. 9. Ppit, 19. They let the 
public lands and taxes, (see p. 60.) and the regulations which 
they prescribed to the farmers-general {maneijnbns v. pnhti- 
ra7iis) Avere called Pegesvcl Pabnlev Ce/isoria', Cic. Ver. iii.6. 
in Rull. i. 2. Polyh. A’i. 15. 

The censors agreed Avith undertakers about building and 
repairing the public‘AA’^oi^ks, such as temples, porticoes, &c. 
(opc7'a jmbliea a-di/iea7ida et 7'efieie77da Kl^DEMUrORlBUS 
ioenba77t) ; AA hich tliey examined when finished, (proba7n‘7'U7il, 
i. e. 7'eete el e:i: ordine faela esse prormneiai'e7'ient ) ; and caused 
to be kept in good repair, {snrta feeta exigeba7it, sc. et.) Liv. 
5a\ 22. xl. 51. xlii. 3. xlv. 15. The expenses alloAved by the 
public for executing these Avorks, Avere called Ib/ruoTRinti'i'A, 
Ph\ xxxix. 44. xliii. 16. Se7iee. Be77ef. iv. 1. Hence 
JJitrotrihuta loeare, to let them, or to promise a certain sum 
for executing them; eo7iducere , to undertfike them, ibid. 

I'lie censors had the charge of paving the streets, aJid 
making the public roads, Ijridges, aqueducts, ^<cc. /yfr.ix.29. 
43. xli. 27 . They likevs'lse made contracts about furnishing 
the public sacrifices, Plutai'eb. 771 Cat., and horses for the use 
of the curule magistrates, Ph\ xxIa'. 18. P'est.i77 Voe. 
CuE.iu.Ks : also about feeding the geese AA'liich AAxrekeptin the 
Capitol, in commemoration of their haA'ing preserved it, Avhen 
the dogs had failed to give the alarm, Cie. pro Hose. yJi7i. 20. 
Pli7t. X. 22. s. 26. xxix.4. s. 14. 

'JTcy took care that jmiA'ate persons shordd not occupy Avhat 
belonged to the public, Piv. iv. 8. And if any one refused to 
obey their sentence, they could fine him, and distrain his 
cllects till he made payment, Piv. xliii. 16. 

'I’he imposing of taxes is r)ften ascribed to the censors; 
but this Avas done by a decree of the senate and the order of 
the people; vA’ithoAit AAdiich the censors hud not even the right 
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of laying out the public monc)', nor of letting the public 
landSj JAv. xxvii. 11. xl. 46. xli. 27. xliv. 16. Polyh. vi. 10. 
Hence the senate sometimes cancelled their leases {locationes 
induceba 7 it),) when they disapproved of them. Id. xxxix. 44. 
For the senate had the chief direction in all these matters, ibid. 

The censor had no right to propose laws, or to lay any 
thing before the senate or people, unless by means of the 
consail or praetor, or a tribune of the commons, Plm. Hist. 
JVat. XXXV. 17 . Liv. loc. cit. 

The power of the censoi’s did not extend to public crimes, 
or to such things as came under the cognizance of the civil 
magistrate, and were jumishable by law ; but only to matters 
of a private nature, and of less impoi’tance ; as, if one did 
not cultivate his ground properly, Gell. iv. 12., if an eques did 
not take proper care of his horse, which was called Incitria 
or Impotitiu, ibid., if one lived too long unmarried, (the fine 
for which was called iES itxorium, I'estus^ or contracted 
debt without cause, &c. Valer. ]Mux. ii. 9.; and particularly, 
if any one had not behaved with sufficient bravery in war, 
lAx\ xxiv. 18,, or was of dissolute morals, Cic. Chient. 47. ; 
above all, if a person had violated his oath, lAv. ibid, et Cic. 
0/7:iii. 61. Gc//. vii. 18. 

The accused were usually permitted to make their defence- 
{raifsain dicf're)^ Liv. loc. cit. 

The sentence of the censors (ANIMADVERSIO CKN- 
SORIA vel jiuliciKiit. rcusoris), only aft'ected the rank and 
character of pei'sons. It AA'as therefore properly called 
IGNOMINIA, {rjKod in nomine tanthni, i. c. dignitate versa- 
bahir^ and in later times had no other eftect, than of put¬ 
ting a man to the blush, {nihil fet'e danmato aff 'ex'cbatqrt'ccter 
i-nbui'emy Cic.) 

It was not fixed and unalterable, as the decision of a court 
of a law, {mm pro rejialivatd hubebatur,) but might be either 
taken off by the next censors, or rcmlered ineffectual by the 
verdict of a jury, or by the suffrages of the Homan people. 
Thus we find C. (beta, Avho liad been extruded the senate by 
the censors, A. IJ. 669, the very next Itfstt'nm himself made 
censor, Cic. pro Chient. 42. See p. 6. ►Sometimes the senate 
addctl force to the feeble sentence of tire censors {inerti censo¬ 
rin' notcc,) by their decree, whicli imposed an additional 
punishment, lAv. xxiv. 18. 

The office of censor Avas once exercised by a dictator, IJr. 
xxiii. 22, 26. After Sylla, the election of censors AA’as inter¬ 
mitted for about 17 years, Aseon. in Cic. 

When the censors acted improperly, thej'-might be brought 
to a trial; as they sometimes Averc by a tribune of the com¬ 
mons, Liv. xxiv. 46, xliii. In, 16. Nay, avc find a tril)une 

ordering: 
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ordering a censor to be seized and led to prison. Id. ix. 34., 
and even to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Id, Kpit. .'i9. 
Elin. vii. 44. s. 4.5.; but both were prevented by their col- 
leairiies, Plin. ibid. 43. s. 4,5. 

4’wo things were peculiar to the censors. — 1. No one 
could be elected a second time to that otlice, according to 
the law of C. Martins Rutilus, who refused a second censor¬ 
ship when conferred on him, hence sirnamed CENSORINlhS, 
Paler. ]Ma:v. iv. 1.—2. If one of the censors died, another 
■was not substituted in his room ; but his surviving colleague 
Avas obliged to resign his office, IJv. xxiv. 43. xxvii. 6. 
Vlatarch. Q. Rom. 50. 

The ilcath f)f a censor was esteemed ominous, because it 
had happened that a censor died, and another Avas chosen in 
his place, in that lastram in Avhich Rome Avas taken by the 
(u'mls, Hr. y. .31. vi. 27- 

'^riie censors entered on their office immediatelj' after their 
election. It AA'as customary for them, Avhen the eomitia Avere 
over, to sit doAA'ii on their curuk' t:hairs in the C'ampus JNlar- 
tius befoi'c the temple of JMiirs, J.ir. xl. 4,5. Bt'fore they 
began to execute their offict', 1 he}' sAA ort'that they Avould do 
nothing through faA’oiir or hatn'd, but that they AA'ould act 
Aipiightly ; and aa Iicu they resigned their office, they SAVore 
that they had done so. 3’hen going up to the treasury {i7i 
irrariam fifaeafleales), they left a list of tlu)S(i Avhom they had 
made errarii, Rir. xxix. .37. 

A record of the prf>ceedings of the censors (/ao/ioriapahUea 
rrren.sioais^ fabnlis pa/diris imprcHsa) aa’us kept in the temple 
of the N5'mphs, Cir. pro JJil. ‘'2‘J and is also said tt) haA'C 
been preserved AA'ith great care bt' tlu-ir descendants, Dionys. 

i. 71. • 

One of the censors, to AAdioni it fell by lot, J\trr. TaiI. 

A'. 9., after the census aa'us finished, olfen'd a solemn saerilicc 
{lastram eoiididif) in the Camjms Martins. See p. 7B. 

3''lu' j)OAVcr of the censors continued unimpaired to the 
iribuneship of Clodius, A. r. (>9.5, Avho got a Iuav passed, 
ordering that no senator should b(‘ degraded by the ccuisors, 
unless lie had been formally accused and condemned by both 
censors, Dio. xxxA iii. 13. ; but this Iuaa^ aa'us abrogated, and 
the poAA'ors of the censorship restored soon after by Q. ISIetel- 
his Seipio, A. IJ. 792. Ascon.in Cic. xl. .57- 

I Older the emjierors the office of censor AA'.as abolished ; 
but the chief parts of it Avere exercised by the emperors 
themseh'es, or bj' other magistrates, 

Julius Ca-sar made a revicAv of the people {reeensam pojmli. 
rg77) after a iicaa- maimer, in the several streets, by means of 
the proprietors of the houses {vicatimper domi/ios iHnalaram), 

, Suet. 
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Suet. Jul. 41.; bvit this was not a review of the whole Roman 
people, but only of the poorer sort, who received a monthly 
t^ratuity of corn from the public, ifml.y which used to be gi ven 
tlieiu in former times, first at a low price, JLiv. ii. 34., and 
afterwards, by the la^v of Clodius, for nought, Cic. 2>ro Sexl. 
25, jisea'll, in Cic. 

Julius Cfesar was appointed by the senate to inspect the 
morals of the citizens for three years, Dio. xliii. 14., under, 
the title of PR.4i:FECTlTS MOIUTM vel morihiis. Suet, 
.hil. /(>. Cic. Fain. ix. 15., afterwards for life, under the title 
of censor, Dio. xliv. 5. A power similar to this seems to 
have hcen conferred on Foinpey in his third consulship, 
(corrigeudis morihiis didectus,) Tacit. Ann. ii. 28. 

Augustus thrice made a review of the people; the first and 
last time n ith a colleague, and the second time alone. Suet, 
.idng. 27 . 

lie was iiiA'csted by the senate n ltli the same censorian power 
as .Julius Caesar, rejjeatedly for five years, according to Dion 
( assiiis, liii. 17- Div. ii. U). 30., according to Suetonius for 
life, (recej)il et niaritm legnmqiie reginieit jicrjiefmini,) Suet. 
Aug. 27 . under the title of MACliSTER MOKL'M, JP'ast. 
Cons. Hence Horace, ii. 1. 

Cam tot snsfinens, fir tnnla negotia solusy 
Jtes It alas ana is fateris, moribus ornes^ 

Jagibas caicndes. Sir. 

Augustus, however, «lecliued the title of censor. Suet. 27., 
although he is so (“ailed by Macrobius, Sat. ii. 4.; and Ovid 
says of him, sir agitur ( ionsiiua, &c. Imsf. vi. 647. Some of 
the succt'eding emperors assumed this title, particularly those, 
of Ihe Flavian family, but most of them rejected it, as Trajan, 
P/in. Panrg. 45,, aftc'r n honi we rarely find it mentioned, 
Dio. liii. 18. 

Tiberius thought the censorship unfit for his time (non id 
trnipus rensunr). Tacit. Ann. ii. 33. It was therefore inter¬ 
mitted during his government; as it was likewise during 
that of his successor. 

A re\ iew of the jieople was made by Claudius and L. Vi- 
tellius, the father of .the emperor A. Vitellius, A. Li. 800, 
Suet. Claud. 16. Vil. 2., by Vespasian and Titus, A. IJ. 827. 
Suet. Desji. 8. 'Tit.iy.-, but never after. Censorimis (/c <//c ?////. 
18. says, that this review was made only seventy-five times 
during 6a0, or rather 630 years, from its first instifulion 
under Servius to the time of Vespasian ; after which it lyas 
totally discontinued, ibid. 

Decius endeavoured to restore the censorship in the person 
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of Valerian, but without effect. The corrupt morals of 
Rome at that period could not bear such a magistrate. Trebell, 
Pollio in Valer, 

IV. TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 

'T^HE plebeians being oppressed by the patricians on account 
of debt, JLiv. ii. 23, &c. at tlie instigation of one Sicinius, 
made a secession to a mountain, afterwards calletl Mans Surer, 
three miles from Rome, A. U. 260, ibid. 32.; nor could they 
be prevailed on to return, tUl they obtained from the patri¬ 
cians a remission of debts for those who were insolvent, and 
liberty to such as had been given up to serve their creditors; 
and likewise that the plebeians should have proper magistrates 
of their own to protect their rights, whose persons should be 
sacred and inviolable (sarrosurirfi)^ Liv. iii. 33. ^}^y. Dionys. 
vi. 89. They were called TRIBUNES, according to Varro, 
de Ling. Lat.l.'w. 14., because they were at first created from 
the tribunes of the soldiers. 

Two tribunes were at first created, Cic. pro Vorn. 1. at the 
assembly by enria', who, according to Livy, created three 
colleagues to themselves, ii. 33. In the year 283, tliey were 
first elected at the Condtia Trilmtn, r. .b8., and A. LJ. 297, 
ten tribunes were created, Liv. iii. 30., two out of each class, 
which number continued ever after. 

No patrician could be made tribune, unless first adopted 
into a plebeian family, as was the case with Clodius the 
enemy of Cicero, j/ro JJoni. 16. Suet. Jnl. 20. At one time, 
however, we find two patricians of consvdar dignity elected 
tribunes, JAv. iii. 65. And iif) one could be made tribune 
or plebeian a^dile, whose fatlier liad borne a curule office, 
and was alive, Liv. xxx. 19., nor whose father was a eaptive, 
xxviii. 21. 

The tribunes were at first chosen indiscriminately from 
among the plebeians; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, 
some think A. U. 623, that no one should be made tribune 
wlio was not a senator. GcU. xiv. 8. Suet. Aug. 10. And we 
read, that when there u'cre no senatorial! caiulidates, on ac¬ 
count of the powers t)f that office being diminished, Augustus 
chose them from the Lquites, Suet. Aug. 40. J4io. liv. 26. .30. 
But others think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that 
those who were made tribunes should of course be senators, 
and did not prescribe any restriction concerning their elec¬ 
tion. See Manutius de Legg. It is certain, however, tliat 
under the emperors, no one but a senator had a right to stand 
camlidate for the tribuneship (jus trihiinulds jieleiidi), Plin. 
Ep. ii. 9. 
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One of tlie tribunes chosen by lot^ presided at the comitia 
for electing tribunes, Liv. iii. t)4., which charge was culled 
sors comitiorurn, ibid. After the abdication of the decemviri, 
when there were no tribunes, the Pontifex Maximus presided 
at their election, c. 54. If the assembly was broken off ('si 
comitia diremjtta assent), before the ten tribunes were elected, 
those who were created might choose (coo}itare) colleagues for 
themselves to complete the number, c. 65. But a law was 
immediately passed by one Trebonius to pi-event this for the 
future, which enacted, ‘‘ Tliat he who presided should continue 
“ the comitia, and recal the tribes to give their votes, till ten 

were elected,” ibid. 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th of 
l>ecembcr (ante diem quartum Idas Decembris,) because the 
first tribunes were elected on that day, lAv. xxxix. 52. Dionys. 
vi. 89. In the time of Cicero, however, Asconius says, it 
was on the 5th (nonis Decembris), in prooem. Verr. 10. But 
this seems not to have been so ; for Cicero himself on that 
day calls Cato tribvnus dcsignntus, pro Sext. 28. 

The tribunes wore no toga pretexta, nor had they any ex¬ 
ternal mark of dignitj', except a kind of beadle called viator, 
who went before them. It is thought they Avere not alloAA'ed 
to use a carriage, Cic. ii. 24. Pint. Quecst. Rom. 81. 

When they administered justice, they had no tribunal, but 
sat on snbsellia or benches, yJscon. in Cic. They had, hoAA'- 
evei*, on all occasions, a right of precedency ; and every body 
AA'^as obliged to rise in their presence, Plin. Rp. i. 23. 

The poAA’cr of the trihunes at first Avas A'ery limited. It 
consisted in hindering, not in acting, Dionys. vii. VJ ., and was 
expressed by the Avord VETO, 1 forbid it. They had only 
the right of seizing, hut not of summoning, (prehensionem 
sed non vocationon babebant,) Gell. xiii. 12. Their office Avas 
oidy to assist the plebeians against the patricians and magis¬ 
trates, (Auxilii, non p(en(C jus datum illi potestati,) LIa'. ii. 
35. vi. 37* Hence they AA'cre said esse privati, sine imperio, 
sine magisfratu, ii. 56., not being dignified \A’ith the name of 
magistrates, Plutarch, in Coriol. et Quevst. Rom. 81., as they 
Avere afterwards, lAv. iv. 2. Sail. Jug. 37. They Avere not 
even alloAved to enter the senate. See p. 1(>. 

But in process of time they increased their influence to such 
a degree, that untlcr pretext of tlefending the rights of the 
people, they did almost AAdiatevcr they pleased. They hindered 
the collection of tribute, lAv. v. 12., the enlisting of soldiers, 
iv. J., and the creation of magistrates, Avhich they did at one 
time for five years, lAv. vi. 35. They eould put a negative 
(intercedere) upon all the decrees of the senate and ordiiiances 
of the.people, Vic. pro MU, 0, Riv, xlv, 21. Polyb, vi. 14., 
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tint] a sin£?lc tribune by his VETO, could stop the proceedings 
of all the other magistrates, which Cfesar calls extremum jus 
trihunormn, de Bell. Civ. i. 4. Liv. ii. 44. iv. 6. 48. vi. 3ij. 
Such was the force of this word, that whoever did not obey 
it, whether magistrate or private person, was immediately 
ordered to be led to prison by ti viutor^ or a day was appointed 
for his trial before the people, as a violator of the sacred 
power of the tribunes, the exercise of wliich it was a crime 
to restrain (in ordinem eoffcre), Blin. Ejs. i. 23. J^iv. xxv. 3,4. 
Plutarch, in Mario. They first began w ith bringing the chief 
of the patricians to their trial before the Comitia 'Tributa ; as 
they did Coriolanus, JJioni/s. vii. 65. 

If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he was held 
accursed (sneer), and his goods W’ere confiscated, Liv. iii. 55. 
JJiont/s. A’i. 89. viii. 17* Ihider the sanction of this law, 
they carried their power to an extravagant height. They 
claimed a right to prevent consuls from setting out to their 
provinces, Plutarch, in Crass. JJio. xxxix. 39., and even to 
pull victorious generals from their triumphal chariot, Cic. pr(» 
Cicl. 14. They stopped the course of justice by putting otV 
trials, Liv. iii. 25. Cic. Phil. ii. 2. in J'atin. 14,, and hinder¬ 
ing the execution of a sentence, Cic. de Prov. Cons. 8. Lii\ 
xxxviii. 60. 44iey sometimes ortlcred the military tribunes, 
and even thi‘ consuls themselves to prison, Liv. iv. 26. v. 9. 
J-Ljnt. 48. i)5. Cic. in J'atin. 9, 10. Dio. xxxvii. 50. (as the 
Lphori at J.<aced<enion did their kings, L’cp. in Pans. 3., w4ioni 
the tribunes at Rome resembled, Cic. de Lci>\^. hi. 7* 0.) 
Hence it was said. Datum sub jugum tribiadtucpotestutis con~ 
sulatum fuisse, Civ. iv. 26. 

The tribunes usually did not give their negative to a law', 
till leave had been granted to speak for anil against it, Liv. 
xlv'. 21. 

The only effectual method of I’csisting the power of the 
tribunes was to procure one or more of their number (e col¬ 
legia trilninorum), to put a negative on the proceedings of the 
rest, Liv. ii. 44. iv. 48. vi. 35. ; but those, w4io did so, might 
aftei-wards be brought to a trial before the people by their 
colleagues, Liv. v. 29. 

Sometimes a tribune was prevailed on by entreaties or 
threats, to withdraw his negative (intcrcessione dcsistere), or he 
demanded time to consider it, (noctem sibi ad deliberandum 
juistnlavit; se 2 )Ostero die rnoram nullum esse facturum), Cic, 
pro Sext. 34, Attic, iv. 2. Fam. viii. 8.; or the consuls w'ere arm¬ 
ed with dictatorial power to oppose him, C<cs. de Hell. Civ. i. 
5. Cic. PhU. ii. 21, 22. (see jj. 21.); from the terror of which, 
M. Antonius and Q. Cassius Ijonginus, tribuiu's of the com- 
luoiis, together whth Curio and Coelius, lied from the city to 

Cccsar 
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Cassar Into Gaul, and afforded liim a pretext for crossing the 
river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his province, 
and of leading his ai-iny to Rome, Cic. Phil, ii. 21. 22. Dio. 
xl. 13. Apjnan, Civil, ii. 448. Plutarch, in Cces. p. 7^7« 
Jbiican. i. 273 . 

We also find the senate exercising a right of limiting the 
power of the tri])unes, which was called CIRCUMSCRIP- 
TIO, Cic. Alt. vii. {). pro 3Iil. 33. Cccs. dc Hell. Civ. i. .32., 
and of removing them from their office, (a repuhlicd removcndi, 
i. e. curia et foro interdicendi)^ Cajs. de Bell. Civ. iii.21. Suet. 
Jul. lt>., as they did likewise other magistrates, ibid. Cic. 
Phil. xiii. 9. On one occasion the senate even sent a tribune 
to prison, Dio. xl. 4.3. ; but this happened at a time when all 
order was violatc'd, ibid. 46. 

The tribuneship was suspended when the decemviri were 
created, Piv. iii. 32., but not when a dictator was appointetl, 
vi. 38. 

Hie power of the tribunes was confined to the city, lyumya. 
viii. 87., and a mile around it, (ue(juc enim provocationcm esse 
lo)igius ah nrbe millepassaum), Liv. iii. 20., unless when they 
were sent any wJiere by the senate and peojile; and then they 
ir.iglit, in any part of tlie empire, seize ei'cn a proconsid at 
the head of his army and liring him to Rome, (Jure sacro- 
mnetw 2 >oictitatis,) Biv. xxix. 20. 

The tribunes n ere not alloAved to remain all niglit (pernoc-^ 
tare) in the country, nor to be above one Avhole day out of 
town, except during the I'ericc Patinec, Dionys. viii. 87.', 
their doors ivere open day and night that tliey might be 
always ready to receive the rerpiests and complaints of the 
wretched, Gell. iii. 2. xiii. 12. Macrob. Sat. i. 3. 

3 he tribunes Avert'- addressed by the name. Tin bun t . 
Those who imploi'ed their assistance (eos appellubant a’-cI auxi-^ 
Hum inijdorabaut), said, A voiiis, Tuibuni, i'ostulo, ut mihi. 
Awxii-io sms. The tribunes ansivered, Auxiuio erimus, 
A'el NON ERIMUS, lAv. iv. 26. xxviii. 45. 


When a huv Avas to be passed, or a decree of the senate to 
be made, after the tribunes hatl consultetl together (cunt in 
consilium .secessissent^) one of their number declared, (ex s/at 
< ol/egaruuujue senteutid vel collegia jrrouunciuvit), Si; in- 

TKRCEnEUE, twl NON INTEHCEDKRK, aut MORAM FACKRJi eOU/i- 


tiis, delectui, »Stc. Also, SE non passuros legem ferri vcl uhro- 
g((7'i; relalionem fieri de, Ike. l*ronunciant puacere, &e- 
Hiis AA'as called HECRl^yrUM trib/morfftn, L/iv. iii. 13. alibi 
jjussim. Thus, 3Iedio decrefojics atexilii sui cx 2 iedh(uf, exeil 
theur right of intercession by a moderate decree, ibid. 

Sometimes the tribunes sat in judgment, and Avhat tliey 
decreed Avas called their EDICTUM, or dccretum^ Cic. Verr. 
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ii. 41. If any one differed from the rest, he likewise pro^ 
nounced his decree; thus, Tib. Gracchus ita decrevit: Quo 

MINUS EX BONIS L. SciPlONIS QUOI> JUOICATUM SIT, REDI- 

GATUR, SE NON INTERCEDERE imi actor i. L. Scipionem 
NON PASSURUM IN CARCERE E T in V^NCUIAS esse MITriQUE 
EUM SE JUBERE, Lir. xxxviii. GO. 

The tribunes early assumed the ri{?ht of holding the comitia 
by tribes, and of making laws (PLEBISCITA), which bound 
the whole Roman people, iii. 10. 55. (See p. 91.) 

They also exercised the power of holding the senate, A. U. 
298. JDionys. x. 21. Cic. de Xegg-. iii. 10., of dismissing it 
when assembled by another, Appiaa. de Hell. Cw. ii., and of 
making a motion, although the consuls were present, Cic. Phil. 
vii. l. proSe.vt. 11. They likewise sometimes hindered the 
censors in the choice of the senate, Dio. xxxvii. 9. 

The tribunes often assembled the people merely to make 
harangues to them, (concioiicm adi'ocahunt^ vel popnltim ad 
cuncionem,) Gell. xii. 14. Bj’^ the ICILIAN law it was forbid¬ 
den, under the severest penalties, to interrupt a tribune while 
speaking, Dionys. vii. 17. Cic. pro 87-, and no one was 

aWowed to SY>cak \n t\\e assemblies summoned by tbem w\tV\- 
out their permission ; Hence concionerii dare, to grant leave 
to speak, Cic. Att.iv.'2., in concioneni a.sceadere, tomovintthc 
rostra, ibid., concionem habere, to make a speech, or to hold an 
assembly for speaking ; and so, in c<nicioneni venire, Cic. pro 
Sext. 40., in concionent vocare, Ik, in condone stare, Id. 
Acad. iv. 47.; but to hold an assembly for voting about any 
thing, Avas, habere comitia, vel A(jERE cam populo, Gell. 
xiii. 1.5. 

The tribunes limited the time of speaking even to the 
consuls themselves, Cic. pro Itabir. 2., and sometimes would 
not permit them to speak at all. (See p. 104.) They could 
bring any one before the assembly, (ad concionem vel in con¬ 
done producere), and force them to answer what questions 
were put to them, Cic. in Vatin. 10. in Pis.iS,']. post red. in 
.SVyi.G. Dio. xxxviii. 16. 

By these harangues the tribunes often inflamed the pojnilace 
against the nobility, and prevailed on them to pass the most 
pernicious laws. 

The laws which excited the greatest contentions, were about 
dividing the public lands to the poorer citizens (LECjES 
AGRARIE), JAv. ii. 41. iv. 48. vi. 11. Cic. in about 

the distribution of corn at a low price, or for nought, (Det^es 
FRUMENTARLE vel unnonariee.), Liv. Epit. lx. Ixxi. Cic. 
ad Herenn. i. 12. pro Sext. 25. Ascon. in Cic.—and about 
the dimunition of interest (de levundofivnore), and the abolition 
of debts, either in whole or in part, (de navis tabulis ;—leges 

FOENEBRES,) 
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FOENEBRES,) Xw. vi. 27.35. vii. 16.42. xxxv. 7- Paterc. 
ii. 23. (See p. 43.) 

But these popular laws were tisually joined by the tribunes 
with others respect the aggrandisement of themscU'es and 
their order, Z>iv. vi. 35.39.; and when the latter were granted, 
the former were often dropped, c. 42. At last, however, after 
great struggles, the tribunes laid open the way for plebeians 
to all the offices of the state. 

The government of Rome was now brought to its jvist 
equilibrium. There was no obstruction to merit, and the 
most deserving were promoted. Tlie republic was managed 
for sereral ages with tpiiet and moderation {placidi^ modes- 
t^que). But when wealth and luxury were introduced, and 
avarice had seized all ranks, especially after the destruction of 
Carthage, the more wealthy plebeians joined the patricians, 
and they in coi:^nction engrossed all the honours and emolu¬ 
ments of the state. The body of the people were oppressed ; 
and the tribunes, either overawed or gained, did not exert their 
influence to prevent it; or rather perhaps their interposition 
was disregarded, Sallust. ,//<g. 41. 

At last ' ribervus and Cams Gracelms, the gvaivdsons of the 
great Scipio Afrieanus by his ilaughter Cornelia, bravely un¬ 
dertook to assert the liberties of the people, and to cheek the. 
oppression of the nobility. But proceeding n ith too great 
ardour, and not being sufficiently' supported by' tlie multitude, 
they fell a sacrifice to the rage of their enemies. Tii>erms, 
while tribune, was slain in the Capitol, by the nobility, with 
his cousin Scipio Nasica, Poiitifejc 31axhnits, at their head; 
A. U. G20., yljipiau. de Hell. Civ. i. 359. Cic. Cat. i. 1.; and 
Caius, a few years after, perished by means of the consul 
Oplinius, who slaughtered a great number of the plebeians, 
Sallust. ^/u£(. 16.42. 4'his was the first civil blood shed at Rome, 
which afterwards at dillei'ent times deluged the state, Appiari. 
zAh/.i.349. Vell.\\.'6. From this period,M hen arms and violence 
began to be used with impunity in the legislative assemblies, 
and laws enacted by' force to be held as valid, we date the 
commencement of the ruin t)f Roman liberty. 

The fate of the Ch'acchi discouraged others from espousing 
the cause of the people. In conseciuence of which, the power 
of the nobles was increased, and the wretched plebeians were 
more oppressed than ever, Sallust. Jug. 31. 

But in the Ju^rthine w'ar, w'hen, by the infamous eomip- 
lion of the nobility, the republic had been basely betray eil, 
the plebeians, animated by the bold elotiuence of t’ac tribune 
Memmius, regained the ascendancy'. Ibid. 40. 65. y.S. 84. The 
contest betwixt the two orders was renewed; but the people* 
being misled and abused by their favourite, the faithless and 

K. ambitiouis 
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ambitious Marius, Z)io.fragme)if.K'XXxv.04., the nobihty again 
prevailed under the conduct of Sylla. 

Sylla abridged, and in a manner extinguished the power of 
the tribunes, by enacting, “ That whoever had been tribune, 
should not afterwards enjoy any other magistracy; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes; that they should not be 
allowed to assemble tlie people and make harangues to them, 
nor to propose laws,” Kpit, 80. j4ppi(in. B. Civ. i. 413.; 
but should only retain the right of intercession, Cces. de Bell.^ 
Civ. i. 6. {injuria: facienda:potestateni adernit, auxiliiferendi 
reliquit), which Cicero greatly approves, Cic. de Legg. iii. 9. 

But after the death of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was 
restored. In the consulship of Cotta, A. U. 679., they ob¬ 
tained the right of enjoying other offices, Ascon. in Cic., and 
in the consulship of Pompey and Crassus, A. U. ^3., all 
their former powers, Sail. Cat. 38. Cic. in Verr. i. 15. de 
Bcgg. iii. 11., a thing which Cfesar strenuously promoted, 
Sifet. Aid. b. 

The tribunes henceforth were employed bj' the leading men 
as the tools of their ambition. Backed by a hired mob (« com- 
duetd plebe stipati), they determined every thing by force. 
41iey made and abrogated laws at pleasure, Cic. in Pis. 4. pro 
Sex'l. 25. They disposed of the public lands and taxes as they 
thought proper, and conferred provinces and commands on 
those who purchased them at the highest price, Cic. pro Sext. 
6. 10. 24. 20. e^c. ])ro Dorn. 8. 20^ The assemblies of the 
people were converted into scenes of violence and massacre; 
and the most daring always prevailed, Cic. piro Sext. 35, 36, 
3/, 38, &c. Bio. xxxix. , 8, &c. 

Julius Caesar, who had been the principal cause of these ex¬ 
cesses,, and had made the violation of the power of the tribunes 
a pretc.xt for making war on his country (see p. 127 -), having 
at last become master of the republic by force of arms, reduced 
that power, by W’hich he had been raised, to a mere name; 
and deprived the tribunes of their office (pote.date privuvit) 
at pleasure. Suet. Jul. 79. Bio. xliv. 10. Veil. ii. 68. 

Aiigustu.s got the tribunitian power to be conferred on him¬ 
self for life, by a decree of the senate, Bio. li. 19., the exercise 
of it by proper magistrates, as formerly, being inconsistent with 
an absolute monarchv, wliich that artful usvirper established, 
Snet. Aug. 27. Tacit. Ann. in. 56. This power gave him 
the right of holding the senate, Bio. liv. 3. (sec p. 12.) of as¬ 
sembling the people, and of being appealed to in all cases. 
Bio. li. 19. It also rendered his person sacred and inviobible; 
so that it became a capital crime {crimen MAJL8! AlIS) to 
injure him in word or deed. Bio. liii. 17-» which, under the suc¬ 
ceeding emperors, served as a pretext for cutting off numbers 
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of the first men in the state, and proved one of the chief sup¬ 
ports of tyranny, (ADJUMF.NTA REGNI,) Tacit. Annul, 
iii. 38. Suet.Tib.h'S.iSy, Ner.'^h, Hence this among other 
2 Jowers used to be conferred on the emjierors in the beginning 
of their reign, or upon other solemn occasions; and then they 
were said to be Trihnnitid 2 *otestalc donati, Capitol, in M. 
Anton.—Vopisc. in Tacit, (see j). 23.) Hence also the years 
of their goverjnnent were called the years of their tribunitiau 
jiowcr, liii. I/., which are found often mai'ked on ancient 
coins; comi>uted not from tJie 1st of January, nor from the 
10th of December (iv. Id. Dec.), the day on which the tribunes 
entered on their office; but from the day on which they as¬ 
sumed the enn>ire. 

The tribunes, however, still continued to be elected, al¬ 
though they retained only the shadow of their former power 
(inanern ilinhrani et sine ftonore nomen), Plin.Ep.i.23. Peineg. 
10. 95. 3'acit. i. 77* ^ih- 28., and seem to have remained to 
the time of Constantine, who abolished this with other ancient 
offices. 


V. yEDlLES. 

T he JFjdiles were named from their care of the buildings 
{a curd Jediinn). 

The /Kdiles were either plebeian or cnrule. 

Two .EDILES PI.ERE11 were first created, A. U. 260., 
in the Comitia Cttriatn, at the same time with the tribunes of 
the commons, to V)e as it were their assistants, and to deter¬ 
mine certain lesser causes, which the tribunes committed to 
them, Diontfs. au. IX). Tiny Avere afterAA'ards created, as the 
other inferior magistrates, at tiie Conrif ia Tribiita. 

3\a'o /hi dices CCRl'CES aa'ci’C created from the patri¬ 
cians, A. IJ. 387-, to jicrform certain public games, Liv. vi. 42. 
'Phey A\a>re first chosen alternately from the patricians and 
plebeians, but afterwards pi’omiscuoAisly from both, Liv. vii. 1., 
at the Comitia Tributa, Gell. vi. 9. 

The curule fediles wore the Utga prcctexta, had the right of 
images, and a more honourable place of giving their opiiAion 
in the senate, Cic. Verr. v. 14. They used the sella curnlis 
wdien tliey administered 3 Aistice, whence they had their naine, 
ib. Whex’eas the plebeian fedilos sat on Ixenches, Ascon. in 
Cic.j but they were inviolable (8ACROSANCT1) as the 
tribunes, Testns, iii. 55. 

4'he office of the a'diles was to take care of the citj', Cir. dc 
Xegg. iii. 3., its ])ublic buildings, tcmjxles, theati'cs, baths, 
basildec, porticoes, aquaeducts, common sewers, iniblic roads, 

iv 2 &c. 
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8 ic. ospeciiilly when there •wore no censors: also of private* 
biiiUlini>-s, lest they should become ruinous, and deform the 
city, or occasion danj^er to passengers. They likewise took 
care of provisions, markets, taverns, They inspected 

those things which M'^ere exposed to sale in the Foi'um; and if 
they were not good, the)’^ caused them to be thrown into the 
Tiber, Plattt. Ihtd. ii. 3. 42. They brt)ke vmjust weights and 
measures, ^liwenal. x. 101. They limited the expenses of 
funerals, Cic. . Ovid. Past .They restrained 

the avarice of usurers, JJv. x. .37. They lined or banished 
n-omen of bad character, ufti;r being condemned by tlie senate 
or people, ii. So. xxv. 2. They took 

care that no lunv gods or religious ceremonies Avere introduced, 
L,iv. iv. .30. lliey punished not only jietidant actions, but 
e\ t‘n Avords, (ieU. x. (>. 

'riic ;ediles took cognizance of these things, proposed edicts 
concerning them. Plant, ( ajit. iv. 2. v. 43., and fined delin- 
<[ue:its. 

4’he a'tllles had neither tlu“ riglit of summoning nor of 
seizing, unless by the order of tlic tribunes; nor did they use 
lietors or vialures, but only ])ublic slaves, Gcll. xiii. 12. 3’hey 
might eA'en be sued at law (^in jas t'oidri) by a pri\ ato person, 
ihid. 13. 

Jt belonged to the tediles, parlicularly tlie cunde a^diles, to 
exhibit jmblic solemn games, X/c. xxiv. 4,3. xxa ii. (>., Avhich 
Ihey sometimes did at a prodigious expenst; to pave the AA'ay 
for future prefc'rments, t ie. Off ', ii. l(i. They examined the 
plays Avliieh AA'ereto be brought on tlie stagt*, and rcAvarded or 
punished the actors as they di-serA cd, J*lant. 7V///.iv.2. 148. 
( ist. JCpil. 3. Snet. ylnsj^. 4~). 3'hey Avere bound by oath to 
gii'c the palm to the most deserving. Plant, ylntphil. Prol. 
72 . Agrip})a, Avhen .-edile under Augustus, banished all jugglers 
(prastipiatores) and astrologers, J)io. xlix, 43, 

It Avas peculiarly the office of the plebeian aaliles, to keep 
the decrees of the senate, and tlie ordinances of the jioople, in 
the temple of Ci res, and afterwards in the treasury, Pir. iii. 00 , 

Julius C'iPsar added two otlier plebeian aulih's, called 
Cl'Rll'^AEES (a Ccrerc), to inspect tlie public stores of corn 
and other proA isions, Dio. xliii. ol. ./nst. Digest, i. 2. ii. ,32. 

34ic free toAvns also liad their aaliles, ,/itv. \\i. 171k, Avhere 
sometimes tln^}’ Avere the only magistrates, as at Arpinum, ( ir. 
Junn. xiii. 1 I. 

3'he aaliles seem to have continued, but Avith some variations, 
to the time of Constantine. 


VI. QILES- 
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VI. QU.ESTORS. 

Quaestors were so called (a qiicerendo), because they 
got in the public revenues, (jmblicas co//- 

qiiirebant,) Varro de Ju. h. iv. 14. 

The institution of quaestors seems to have been nearly as 
ancient as the city itself. Tlicy were lirst appointed by the 
kings, according to Tacitus, Annal. xi. 22. And then by tlu^ 
consuls, to the year 307-, when they began to be elected by the 
people, at the Comitia 'Tributa^ Cic. Fam. vi. 30. Others 
say, that two quaestors were created by the peoj>le from among 
the patricians, soon after the expulsion ofTarquin, to take care 
of the treasuiy, accoriliug to a law passed by Viderius J\)pli- 
cola, Plutfirch. in. l*oplir. J^iojiys. v. 34. 

In tin* year 333, besides the two city qufestors, two others 
w'cre created to attend the coiisids in war (jut co)isidibiis ad 
tn 'misteria belli jira'.st'o csscat); and from this time the 
fHuestors might he chosen imliftereutly from the plebeians aiid 
patricians, X/r. iv. 43. After all Italy was svdjdued, four more 
were added, A. LI. 498., about the same time thattlie coining 
of silver Avas first inli'oiluced at Home, X^^•. l^ipit. xa'. 8ylla 
increased their number to 20, {sujiploido senatni^ cui jadiria 
tradideraty) Tacit. Ann. xi. 22., and .lulius C^-a^sar to 40, Dion. 
xliii. 47 . Under the emperors their number aa'us uncertsiin 
and arbitrary. 

Taa’o (juH^stors only remained at Rome, and AA'cre called 
QlkESTURi:S LIRRANl; the rest, PROV1XCIAUE8 or 
MILITARIES. 

The principal charge of the city <juaistors AA'as tlie care of 
the treasur)', Avhich Avas kept in the temple of Satm*n, Sact. 
Claud. 24. Plat. Qucc.st. Itoni. 40. They receiv^ed and ex¬ 
pended the public money, and entered an account of their re¬ 
ceipts and disbursements, {in tabulas accepti et cxpciisi referc- 
bauty) Ascon. in Cic. They exacted the fines imposed by the 
public, JAtr. xxxA'iii. (50. Tacit. Ami. xiii. 28. I'lie money 
thus raised aa^is called ARUENTUM MULTATITIUM, 
lAv. XXX. 39. 

The qiuestors kept the military standards in the treasury, 
(Avhich Avere generally of silver, Plin. xxxiii. 3. s. 19. some¬ 
times of gold, for the Romans did not use colours {non vclis 
utebantur) , and bi'ought them out to the consuls Avlicn going 
xqmn an expedition, jt/n. iii. 09. iv. 22. vii. 23. They enter¬ 
tained foreign ambassadors, provided them A\dth lodgings, and 
deliA^ercd to them the presents of the public, Paler. 3Iax. x. I. 
'I'hey took cai*e of the funei'al of those AV’ho Avere buried at the 
public expense, as Mcnenius Agrippa, Dioni/s. xi. /in. 8ul[u- 

K 3 cius. 
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rm C/r. TV/// J v« 7* (wcivi^nl a r(Tfn!n Jiirwflictjon, 

C!^iH'ci!iIIy mnon^ fiicirclcrhi'f /f/ft /// C’///. 

ComnKuu/t'ns rt'furniij^ from ^rar, before they could obtiiin 
a triumph, u'oiv obliged to swear before the ({ii tv stars, that they 
had written to the senate a true aeeouut of the number of the 


enemy th(!y had slain, and of the citizens that were missing, 
T’aler. 3Iax. ii. 8. 

I'lie provinces of the qu;estors were annually distributed to 
them by lot, C'lc. pro Mur. 8. after tlie senate had deter- 
niined into what provinces epuestors should be sent. Whence 
80RS is often put for the offic(' or ajipointment of a qurPStor, 
Cie. Verr. i. 15. Q'axil. 14. Fain. ii. 19., as of other magis¬ 
trates, Id. Fcrr. Act. i. 8. Plane. 27. JAv. xxxv. (5., and 
jmblic ollicers, Cic. Cat.'w.J., or for the condition of any one, 
Horat. !Sat. i. 1. Fp. i. 14. 11. Suet, Auy;. M). Sometimes 
a certain province was given to a particular qmestor by the 
senate or 2 >eoj)le, JAr. xxx. .‘53. But Pomj)ey chose Cassius 
as his (puestor, and Ciesar eluise \nt»)ny, of themselves {yrnc 
■Nor/c), Cic. Att. vi. 6. Cie. Phil. ii. 20, 

The oflice of the 2 )rovincial (pueslors was to attend the con¬ 
suls c>r 2 >r»tor.s into their 2 )i\n inci's; to take eare that pro^ i- 
sions and jjay were furnished to the army 3 to kee^) the money 
ileposited by the soldiei's {nurninos ad sie;na dcjiositos). Suet. 
Dom. 8 . A egct. ii. 20.; to exact the taxes and tribute of th(‘ 
empire, Cic. in T'crr. i. 14.38.; to take eare of the money mid 
to sell the siioils taken in war, JAr. v. 20. xxvi. IJ. Plant. 
liacch. iv. 0. v. 1."j3. l*oh/h. x. 11).; to return an account of 
everything to the treasury; and to exercise the jurisdiction 
assigned them by their governors, Cic. Dirin. in Ccccil. 17 . 
Suet. ,/ul. 7 . When tlu; governor left the jirovince, tlie 
qiuestor usuall)' supjdicd his jilace, Cic. ad Fain. ii. 1,5. 18. 

4’herc subsisted the closest connection between a [u'oconsul 
nr jirojirador and his qufcstor {in parcntuin loco rpucstorihuH 
.suis crant), Cic. jiro Plane. 11. Divinat. in C;ecil. ID. ad Fam. 
xiii. 10. 26. Plin. Ep. iv. 1.5. If a qiuestor died, another was 
ap^iointed by the governor in his room, called PlK^QUyESTOK, 
Cic. in T'crr. i. 1.5. 30. 


The Jilace in the caruiji udicre the qufestor’s tent was, and 
Avhere he kejit his stores, was calletl QU/ESTORllTIVI, or 
Qu<vstorium forum, Eiv. x. ,32. xli. 2.; so also the place in the 
jirovince, where he kejit his accounts and transacted business, 
iAr. jiro l^lanc. 41. 

3'he city qiuestor had neither lictors nor viatoren, because 
they had not the jiower of summoning or apprehending, iic.ll. 
xiii. 12.; and might be jirosecuted by a jirivate jicrson before 
the praitor, ihid. 13. Suet. Jul. 23. ‘Phey could, howt vc'r, 
hold the Cornitia; and it seems to have been a part of their 

office 
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office in ancient times to prosecute those guilty of treason, 
and punish them when condemned, Dionys. viii. 77- ii. 
41. m.24,25. 

The provincial quaestors were attended by lictors, at least in 
the absence of the praetor, Cic.jiro Plane. 41., and by clerks, 
Cic. in Verr. iii. 78. 

Tlic qufKstorship was the first step of preferment (primus 
gradus honoris), Cic. in Verr. i. 4., which gave one admission 
into the senate, Cic. (see p. 4.) when he was said adire ml 
rcmpuMicam, Cic. or rempuhlicam capesscre, Vel. ii. 94. It 
was, however, sometimes held by those who had been eonsuls, 
Dionys. x. 23. Piv. iii. ‘25. 

Under the emperors the ejuaestorship underwent various 
changes. A distinction was introduced between the treasury 
of the public (yKRARIlJM) and the treasury of the prince 
(RISCUS), Suet. Aag. 102. Tacit. Annal.y'u^. Plin. Pan, 
3(i. liii. 16.; and different officers were appointed for the 
management of eacli. 

Augustus took from the quaestors the charge of the treasury, 
and gave it to the pivetors, or those who had been praetors, 
tSnet. Aug. 36. Tacit. Ann. xiii. 28. JMo. liii. 2.; but 
Claudius restored it to the quaestors. Suet. Claud. 24. After¬ 
wards pnefeets of the treasury seem to have been ax^pointed, 
Plin. PJjnst. iii. 4. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 28, 29. 

Those who had borne the quaestorship used to assemble the 
judges, called centuniviri, and i)residc at their courts; but 
Augustus apijointed that this should be done by the Decem- 
VI 111 lit Urns jndicandis. Suet. Aug. 36. The quaestors also 
chose the Judices, J3io. xxxix. 7* Augustus gave to the 
quaestors the charge of the jiublic records, which the lediles, 
aiul, as Dion Cassius says, the tribunes had formerly exercised, 
/. liv. 36. Rut this too was afterwards transferred to praefects. 
Tacit, toe. cit. 

Augustus introduced a new kind of quajstors called QUiES- 
TORRS CANDID ATI, or ca7ididati principis vel Augusti, 
Suet. Aug. 56. Claud. 40., vel Ccesaris, Veil. ii. 124., who 
used to carry the messages of the emjieror {Uhellos, epistolas, 
et o7'ationes) to the senate. Suet. Tit. 6 . (Sec p. 23.) They 
were called candidati, because they sued for higher prefer¬ 
ments, which by the interest of the emjieror they were sure 
to obtain; hence Petis tanquani Ccesaris candidatus, i. c. 
i*arelessly, Quinctilian. vi. 3. 62. 

Augustus ordained by an edict, that jicrsons might enjoy 
the qvuestorshij), and of Cimrsc be admitted into the senate, at 
the age of twenty-two, Plin. JRpist. x. 83,.84. 

Under the emjicrors the quaestors exhibited shows of gla¬ 
diators, which they seem to have done at their own exi>ense, as 

a requi- 
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u requisite for obtaining tlie office, Tacit. v^«w.5ci. 22. SuM. 
Uomit. 4. 

Constantine instituted a new kind of quiestors called 
Ql-f^ES''rORKS PAUATII, who were much the same with 
what Ave now call ChanreUorSf Zosim. v. Procop. do Bell. Pers. 


OTHER ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

T HER]<> Avere A’arious other ordinary magistrates; as, 

TRIUMVTRI CAPI'rALi'^S, who judged concerriing 
slaves and persons of the lowest rank, IHaiit. .l4uI. iii. 2. 2., 
and Avho also had the charge of the prison, JAv. xxxii. 2(>., and 
of the execution of condemned criminals. Sail. Cat. 55. 

TRIL MVIRI MONETALES, Avho had the charge of the 
luijit, {(jni anro, ar^oiio, erri, fiaiulo, ferinndo preneraat, 
Avhich is often marked in letters, A. A. A. F. F.) J^io. IIa'. 26. 
A.ccording to the advice of Maecenas to Augustus, Dio. lii. 29., 
it a])pears that only Roman coins A^'cre permitted to circulate 
in the provinces, Mntih. xxii. 20. 

Nl’MMELARII, \c\ ]}erintia' spectatores, saymasters, {ad 
rjaoft ntnntniprohaadi caasd <fcfcreha7itar, ait prohi essent^ ca- 
jas aari, an .salacrati, an <cqi(i ponderis, an honev fasionis.) 

4'RllTMVIRl NOCTURNI, vcl tresviri. Avho had the 
charge of jjrcA'enting fires [inrendiis jier nrhcin arcendis prar- 
cranf.) J.(iv. ix. 46., and Avalkcd round the Avatches in the 
night-time {cii^ilias circamihant)^ iittcnded by eight lictors, 
T/anf. Ainjthit. i. 1. 3. 

Ql'ATl’OR VIRi VIAEI'^S, a cI vioevri {qni vias enra- 
hant)., Avho had the charge of the streets and public roads. 

All these magistrates used to be created by the people at 
the Comitia Trihnta. 

vSf>ine add to the 3Iagistratns Ordinarii Minores the CEN- 
'i'EAlVlRI lifihusJndicandis, (a'cI .stlitilmsjudicandi.s, for so 
it AA’as anciently Avritten,) a body of men chosen out of every 
tribe (so that properly there Avere 105), for judging such 
causes as the pnetor committed to their decision; and also the 
DEC1'2MVJRI litilms jndicandis. But these Avere generally 
not reckoned magistrates, hut only judges. 


Ni:VV ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER TPIE 

JiMPERORS. 

A UGl'STUS instituted several new offices; as Cnratores 
operant ptihUcorwn, viarmn, aquaruniy alvei Tiheris, sc, 

repnrgandi 
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TepuTgcuiuli et htxioris faqiendif frumenti populo dwidundl; 
persons who had the charge of the public works, of the roads, 
of bringing water to tlie city, of cleansing and enlarging the 
channel of the Tiber, and of distributing corn to the people, 
tSuet. ylug, 37* The chief of these offices were, 

I. The governor of the city, (PR/TFhXTUS URBI, vcl 
iirhisy) whose power was very great, aiul generally continued 
for several years. Tacit, ylmi. vi. 11. 

A prsefect of tlie city used likewise formerly to be chosen 
occasionally (in tcnrjms dcUgehatur) ^ in the absence of the 
kings, and afterwards of the consuls. He was not chosen by 
the people, but appointed, first by the kings, and afterwartls 
by the cfinsuls (« regibns impositi: Posted consules manda- 
hant. Tacit, ibid..) He might, however, assemble the senate, 
even although he was not a senator, Gell. xiv. c. nit., and also 
hold the comitia, Liv. i. 51). But after the. creation of the 
pivetor, he used only to be appointed for celebrating the Peria: 
Patina', or lAitin holy-days. 

Augustus instituted this magistracy by the advice of 
MfEcenas, T)io. lii 21., who liimself in the civil Avars had 
been intrusted by Augustus Avith the charge of the city and 
of Italy, (ennetis apnd Itornani att/ne Italiam praposifns,) Ta¬ 
cit. ibid. Hor. Od. hi. 8. 17* Ibid. 29. 2.5. The first priefect 
t)f the city was MessCda Gorvmus, only for a fcAv^ da) s / after 
him Tanrrts Statilias, and then Piso for twenty years. He 
Avas usually chosen from among the principal men of the 
state (ex tiris priniariis vel ronsn/ariJmsJ. His office com¬ 
prehended many things, Avhich had formerly belonged to the 
pvfetors and :edilcs. He administered justice bctAAUxt masters 
and slaves, freedmen and patrons; he judged of the crimes 
of guardians and curators j he checked the frauds of bankers 
and money-brokers ; he had the. superintendence of the 
shambles (carnis enram gerebatj, and of the public; spectacles; 
in short, he took care to preserve order and public cpiiet, 
and punished all tivmsgressions of it, not only in the city, but 
AAdthin a Inmdred miles of it, (intra ccnteshnnni ah nrhc lapi- 
dem,) Dio. lii. 21. He had the poAver of banishing persons 
both from the city and from Italy, and of transporting them to 
any island Avhich the emperor named (in insulum dcjiortaudi), 
Ulpian. de Off. Pivef. Ui'b. 

'Phe prfefect of the city Avas, as it Avere, the substitute, 
(ticarius) of the emperor, and had one under him, Avho exer¬ 
cised jurisdiction in his absence, or by his command. 

'I'he pra'fcct of the city seems to have had the same insignia 
AA’ith the praetors. 


11. The 
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II. The jirflnfoct of the praetorian coliorts (PR^FECTUS 
PR/ETORlOj vel cohortibtt.sj; or the coimnander 

of the c'lnperor’s body guards. 

Augustus instituted two of these from the etjuestrian order, 
hy the advice o^McCcenas, tliat they might counteract one 
anot her, if one of them attempted any innovation, Z)fo. lii. 24. 
''Clieir j) 0 \ver was at first liut small, and merely military. But 
Sejanus, being alone invested by 4'iberius with this com¬ 
mand, inci’eased its influence, (inmprccfcciirrce mtHlicam nntea 
i)iteiidH)^ by collecting the jnvetoi'ian cohorts, formerly dis¬ 
persed through tire city, into one camp. Tacit. Amt. iv. 2. 
Suet. Til). 'SJ. 

The pivefect of the pivetorian bands was under tlic succeed¬ 
ing emperors made the instrument of their tyranny, and 
tlierefore that office was confcrretl on none* but tliose whom 
they could entirely trust. 

4’hcy always attended t he emperor to execute his commands : 
Hence their poAver became so great, that it was little inferior 
to that of the emperor himself, (at non inalitttn ahfncrit a jtriti- 
cipntti; nmniis ],ro.cininni \v\ altcrutn. ah Attpasti inti>crio, 
V ictor, de Cres. D.) 'Frials and ajijieals Ai crc' brought before 
tliem ; and from their sentence t here was no appeal, unless by 
M ay of supplication to the emperor. 

'J'hc jirretorian prccfect Ai'as ajrjrointcd to his office bj- the 
cmjreror’s delivering to him a sword, Tlin. l*ancp. (jj. lie- 
■rod. iii. 2. Dh). Ixviii. 3.'1. 

.Sometimes there n as Imt one pra'fect, and .sometimes two. 
Constantine created iowv piurfecti jn'tctorio : But he changed 
their oflice very much from its original institution ; for he 
made it civil instead of military, and divided among them the 
care of IJie Avholc emjiire. To one he gaA'c the command 
of th(' East, to another of Illyricum, to a third of Italy and 
Africa, and to a fourth, of Ciaul, Spain, and Britain ; but 
he took from them the command of the soldiers, and transferred 
that to officers, avIio Avere calleil ina^istri cqnitani. 

Cnder each of these prafecti prcctorio Avere sevci’al substi¬ 
tutes (ricurii), who liad the charge of certain districts, Avhich 
were called l3lfKCl'iSE.S j and the chief city in each of these, 
A*, here they held their courts, Avas called METR(II*OLlS. 
Ihicli diuresis might contain scA^eral metropoles^ and each 
nn fropotis had several cities under it. But Cicero uses UKhl- 
CEShS f(jr the part of a proA’ince, ad Attic. \. 21. Taut. iii. 
8. xiii. oil. 0/., and calls himself EPISCOPIJS, inspector 
or governor of the Campanian coast, as of a diaccesisj ad 
Att. vii. 11. 

III. PRiEFECTU.S ANNON.E, vcl 7'ci fnuneutaricc, AAffio 
had the charge of procuring corn. 

A ma- 
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A ma^strato used to be created for that purpose ou extra¬ 
ordinary occasions under the republic : thus Ij. Minutius, 
JJv. iv. 12., and so afterwards Pompey with great power, 
(ornnis potestas rei frmnc/ntaricv. toto orhe in quinquennium 
ei data est), Cic. Att. iv. I. Dio. xxxix. 9. Liv. Kpit. J04. 
Plin. Pan. 29. In the time of a great scarcity, Augustus him¬ 
self undertook the charge of providing corn (pra-fecturam an- 
nonw sjfscepit), and ordained, that for the future two men of 
pi'fetorian dignity shouhl he annually elected to discharge that 
oftice, Dio. liv. J., afterwards he appointed four, iJnd. 1/., 
and thus it be(!aine an ordinary magistracy. But usually 
Ihere seems to have been but one jira'/ectus annoucc ; it was 
at first an office of great dignity. Tacit, udnn. i. 7- xi. .31. 
Hist. iv. 68., but not so in after-times, Boeth. de Consul. 
Phil. iii. 


IV. PU^ItFECTllS MIIJTAIIIS /ERARII, a person 
wlif) liad tlu' charge of the public fund which Augustus 
iustituled f(»r the support of the army, (ccrarium ndlitare cum 
noidi.s I'crti^'afihus ad taendos ])roscqttcndosque niifitcs. Suet. 
Aug. 49.) ' 


V. PR.EFECTUS CLASSIS, admiral of the fleet. Au¬ 
gustus c{pnpped two fl('cts, which he stationed (constifuit), 
tlu! one at Ravenna on the Hadriatic, and the other at Miseiia 
or -um on the 4\iscau sea. Each of these had its owji proper 
commander, (prtrfectus rhissis Itavennafis^'Wwxt. Hist. iii. 12. 
cf ju'ccfcctns c/assis Misruf/titon, Veget. iv. 32.) There wenx^ 
also ships stationed in otlier places ; as, in the Pontus 
Buxinus,7V/c/7. IH.st. ii. 83., near Alexandria, Suet. Aui^. 98., 
on the Rhine, Flor. iv. 12., and Danube, Tacit. Annnl. xiii! 
30, ike. 


VI. PR.EFECTUS VIGILITM, the officer who com¬ 
manded the soldiers who w('re appointed to w'atch the city, 
or these there were sc^ven cohorts, one for every two wards 
(una vn/mrs hinis rci^ionihus) composed chiefly r)f manumitted 
slaves (iihertino niifitc). Suet. Aug.2.o.:«). Those who guard- 
t'd adjoining houses in the night-time, carried each of them a 
be ll {kwch^i- fintinnahutuni), to give the alarm to one another, 
wdien any tiling happened, Dio. iw. 4. ’ 

Ihe qjrn-fcrttis vigilian took cognizance of incendiaries 
thieves, vagrants, and the like ; alid if any atrocious case 
happened, it was remitted to the praTcct of the city. 


Inhere wxre various other magistrates in the latter times of 
the empu-e, called Coniitvs, Corrcctorcs, Daces, Jlagistri 0//i- 

ciorum. 
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riorn?/if Scriniormn, &c. who were honoured with various 
epithets according to their different degrees of dignity j as, 
Clarissimi, illustrcs, spectahiles, egref^iiy perfevtissimif &c. 
The highest title was, nobilissimus and glorioaissimus. 


EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 


I. DICTATOR AND MASTER OF HORSE. 

•^HE dictator AA'as so called, either because he was named 
by the consul (qmnl n consulc diceretur, dicto (mines 
attdientes essrnt, Vurro de Lat. Ling. iv. 14.), or rather froju 
his publishing edicts or orders, (« dictando, (ju'od mnlta dicta- 
ret, i. e. ediceret: et bamines pra legibus babereni <in(c ^icereX^ 
jSnet. .Till. 77-) He was also called magister papnli^ Sen. 
Epist. 108., andj^>;vc/or mnximns^ Liv. vii. M. 

I’his magistracy seems to have been borrowed from the 
Albans, or Latins, JJ('. i. 2o. Civ. pro JSlil. 10. 

It is uncertain who "was first created dictator, or in what 
j’car. Livy says, that T. Jjartius was first created dictator, 
A. U. 2r>.‘3., nine years after the expulsion of the kings, ibid. 

The first cause of creating a dictator was the fear of a 
domestic sedition, and of a dangero\is war from the Latins. As 
the authority of the consuls Avas not sufficiently respected on 
account of the liberty of a{)peal from them, it AA'as judged 
proper, in dangerous conjunctures, to create a single magistrate 
with absolute power, from whom there should lie no a))peal, 
JJv. ii. 18. 21). hi. 20. Civ. de L,egg. iii. .'3., aiul who should 
not be restrained by the interposition of a colleague, Dioups. 

V. 71), fyv. 

A dictabjr was aftei’wards created als(i for other causes: 

As, 1. For fixing a nail {vlavi figendi vel jtangendi vaitsd) 
in the right side of the temple of .Jupiter, whieh is suj)posed to 
have been done in those rude ages {vhin litenv erunt raric), to 
mark the number of ycai’s. This Avas commonly done by 
the ordinary magistrate; but in the time of a pestilence, or of 
any great public calamity, a dictator aa'us created for that pur¬ 
pose, {(fnia mnjns imjierinm erat,) to avert the divine Avrath, 
JJv. A'ii. 13. A'iii. 18. 

2. For holding the comitia, L,iv. viii. 23. ix. 7- xxv. 2. 

3. For the sake of instituting holydays, Jd. vii. 28., or of 
celelwating games Avhen the prartor was indisposed. Lie. viii. 
40. ix. 34. 

4. For holding trials {(ptccstionibas exervenUis), Id. ix. 2(>. 

And 
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And 5. Once for choosing senators (qui senatum legeret), on 
which occasion tlierc were two dictators, one at Rome, and 
another commanding an army, which never was the case at 
any other time, Lw. xxiii. 22, &c. 

'^I'he dictator was not created by the suffrages of the people, 
as the other magistrates ; but one of the consuls, by order of 
the senate, named as dictator whatever person of consular 
dignity he thought proper; and this he did, after having 
taken the auspices, usually in the dead of the night, (nocte 
silentio, nt rnos est^ dictuUn'em dixit,) Liv. ix. .‘i8. viii. 23. 
Dionys. x. 23. (post medium iioctem,) Fest. in voc. sij>kntio, 

SINIKTRVJ-M, ct SOLIOA SKLJ.A. 

One (jf the military tribunes also could name a dictator ; 
about which Livy informs us there was some scruple, iv. 31. 

A dictator might be nominated out of Rome, provided it 
was in the Roman territory, which was limited to Italy. 

Sometimes the people gave directions whom the consuls 
should name dictator, IJv. xxvii.Ti. 

Sulla and Cfesar were made dictators at the comitia, an in¬ 
terrex presiding at the creation of the former, and Lepidusthe 
praetor at the creation of the latter, Cic. pro Itull. iii. 2. i'ces. 
liel.. Civ. ii. 19. Dio. xli. 36. 

In the second Punic war, A. U. 536., after the destruction 
of the Consul Flaminius and his army at the Thrasiinene lake, 
Avhen the other consul was absent from Rome, and Avord 
ct)uld not easily be sent to him, the people created Q. Fabius 
Maximus PRODltnWTOR, and M. Minucius Rufus master 
of horse, Diif. xxii. 8. 31, 

3'he power of the dictator was supreme both in peace and 
Avar. He could raise and disband armies; he could deter¬ 
mine about the life ami fortunes t)f Roman citizens, Avithout 
consulting the people or senate. His edict Avas observed as an 
oracle (pro uuminc ohservutum), Liv. viii. 34. At first there 
Avas no appeal from him, till a hiAV AA^as passed, that no magis¬ 
trate. should be created without the liberty of appeal (sine 
provocatione), first by the Consuls Horatius aird Valerius, 
:\. U. 304. Div. iii. 55,, and afterAvards by the Consul M. 
Valerius, A. LI, 453, Liv. x. 9. L'estus in tmc. optima tkx. 
Rut the force of this law with respect to the dictator is doubt¬ 
ful. It was once strongly contested, Liv. viii. 33,, but ncA cr 
finally decided. 

'J'he dictator aa as attended by tAventy-four lictors Avith the 
fasces and seenres even in the city, Liv. ii. 18., so that LiAy 
justly calls imjierium dietaioris, suo ingenio ve/iemens, ii. 30. 

When a dictator AA^as created, all the other magistrates abdi¬ 
cated their authority, except the tribunes of the commons, 
Loti/b, Ui. 8/. Tin; eonsuls hoAvever still contimued to act^ 
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JJv. iv. 2/., but ill obotlicncc to tlu' tliftutor, and without anj^ 
ensigns of autliority in his presence, JJv. xxii. 11. 

The pou er of the dictator was circumscribed by certain 
limits. 

1. It only continued for the space of six months (semcJrts 
dictatura), Liv. ix. 34., even although the business for which 
he had been created was not finished, and tvas never prolonged 
beyond that time, exce^it in extreme necessity, as in the case 
of Camillus, IJv. vi. 1. Imr Sulla and Ciesar usurped tlieir 
perpetual dictatorship, in contempt of the laws of their 
country. 

But the dictator usually rt'signed his command whenever lie 
had cftected the business for -which he had been created. 
Thus Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus yEmilius abdicated the 
dictatoi'ship on the sixteenth day, A/r. iii. 29. iv. 31. Q. Ser- 
vilius on the eighth day. Id. iv. 47? ^c. 

2. The dictator could lay out none of the ]>ublic money, 
witliout the authority of the senate or the order of the people. 

3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy, which 

was only once A’iolated, and that on account of the most urgent 
necessity, in Atilius C'alatinus, IJv. xix. 

4. The tUetator was not allowed to ritle on horseback, Avitii- 
out asking the jiermission of the people, IJv. xxiii. 14., to 
shew, as it is thought, that the chief strength of the Roman 
army consisted in the infantrA'. 

But the principal check against a dictator’s abuse of poAA'er 
was, that he might be called to an account for his conduct, 
Avhen he resigned his office, Jyir. A'ii. 4. 

For 120 years before Sulla, the cri'ation of a dictator was 
disused, but in dangerous emergencies tlie consids Averc armed 
AA’ith dictatorial poAver. After the death of t’a-sar the dicta¬ 
torship AA'as for ever abolished from the state, by a law of 
Antony the consul, Cic. i. 1. Anti Avhen Augustus Avais 

urged by the people to acta-pt the dictatorship, he refused it 
Avith the strongest marks of aA-ersion, {itanu dcjvcid nit 

hnnieris togd, tiiido jtevinre, dvjtrcruft/.s vsf,) Suet. Aug. r)2. 
Possessed of the poAA er he Avisely declined an otlious appella¬ 
tion, JJio. liv. 1 . For ever since the usurpation of Sulla, the; 
dictatorship Avas detested on account of the cruelties Avhich 
that tyrant had exercised under the title of dictator. 

allay the tumults Av hicli folloAA^ed the* murder of Clodius 
by Milo, in place of a dictator, Pompey AA^as by an unprece¬ 
dented measure made sole consul, A. tl. 702., JJto. xl. .50. 
He, hoAvever, on the first of August, assumed Scipio, his 
father-in -hiAv, as colleague, JJio. xl. .51. 

When a dictator Avas crtaited, he immediately nominated 
(dixit) a master of horse (MiiGlSTER EQUITUM), usually 

from 
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from among those of consular or praetorian dignity, whose 
proper office was to command the cavalr 5 ^, and also to execute 
the orders of the dictator. M. Fabius Buteo, the dictator no¬ 
minated to choose the senate, had Jio master of horse. 

Sometimes a master f)f horst; was pitched upon {datus vel 
additns esf) for the dictator, l)y the senate, or by order of 
the people, Z.w. vii. 12. 24. 28. 

The magister equitum might be deprived of his command 
by the dictator, and another nominated in his room, Liv, viii. 
35. 

The people at one time made tlie master of the horse, Minu- 
cins, equal in commaml with the dictator Fabius Maximus, 
Liiv. xxii. 26. 

The master of horse is supposed to have had much the 
same insignia witli the prietor, six lictors, the prccfexfri, &.c. 
J)io. xUi. 2/. He had the use of a horse, which the dictator 
liad not without the order of the people. 


II. THE DECEMVIRS. 

'^HE laws of Rome at first, as of other ancient nations, were 
very few and simple, 'Tacit. Ann. iii. 26. It is thought 
there was for some time no written law {ni/til scripfi j/rris). 
Difterenees Avere determined {tiles dirimelnintur) by the plea¬ 
sure of the kings (regain arid trio) ^ aceording to the prineiples 
of natural equity (ex eeqao et hono), Senec. lipist. 90., and their 
decisions were held as laws, Diont/s. x. 1. The kings used to 
pxd)lish their commands cither by pasting them iqi in public 
on a white wall or tablet (in alham relata jrroponere. in puhli- 
co), Eiv. i. 32., or bj- a herald, ib. 44. Hence they Aveiv said, 
omnia MANU gahernare. Pompon. 1. 2. § 3. D. de Orig. .Jur. 
(i. e. pofestate et inqierio. Tacit. Agric. 9.) 

The kings, however, in every thing of importance, consxdted 
the senate and likewise the people. Hence Ave read of the 
LEGES CLJRlATiE of Roimdus and of the other kings, 
which Avere also called LEGES REGLE, lAv. v. 4 . 

But the chief legislator AA^as Servius I’lillius (prcceipavs 
sanvtor legain), Tac. Ann. iii. 26., all Avhose Uiavs however 
Avere abolished at once (uno cdicto sublatec) by Tarquinius 
Superbus, Dionys. iv. 43. 

Alter the expulsion of Tarquin the institutions of the kings 
Avei'e observed, not as Avritten law, but as customs (tanqiiani 
mores majorum) ; and the consuls determined most causes, as 
the kings had done, according to their pleasure. 

But justi(re being thus extremely uncertain, as depending 
on the \yill of an individual, (in iinius voluntate positian, t’ic. 

Fam. 
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Fam. ix. 16.) C. Terentius Arsa, a tribune of the commons, 
proposed to the peojjle, that a body of laws should be drawn 
up, to which all shoidd be obliged to conform (quo omnes nti 
dcherent). But this was violently opposed by the patricians, 
in whom the Avholc judicative power was vested, and to whom 
the knowledge of the few laws which then existed was confined, 
JAv. iii. 9. 

At last, however, it was dctei’mined, A. U. 299., by a decree 
of the senate and l)y the order of the people, that three am¬ 
bassadors should be sent to Athens to cojjy the famous laws of 
Solon, and to examine the institutions, customs and laws of the 
other states in Greece, lAv. iii. 31. l*lin. JEp. viii, 24. 

Upon their rctuni, ten men (DECEMVIRI) were created 
from among tlie patricians, with supreme power, and udthout 
the liberty of appeal, to draw up a body of laws {Jegilnis 
scribendis), all the other magistrates having first abdicated 
their office, I^h\ iii. 32, 33. 

'riie dcceini'in at first behaved with great moderation. They 
administered justice to the people each every tenth day. The 
twelve/(/.scr.v were carried before him who was to preside, and 
his nine colleagues were attended by a single officer, called 
ACCICNSUS, lAi\ iii. 3i^}. They proposed ten tables of 
laws, which were ratified ])y the people at the Comitia Centu- 
riatu. In composing them, they are said to have used the 
assistance of one HERMODORUS, an i‘'phesian exile, nho 
served them as an interpreter, Cic. 'Tusc. v. 36. PUn. xxxiv. 
b. s, 10. 

As two other tables seemed to be wanting, deriuntnri were 
again created for another year to make them. But these new 
magistrates acting tyrannically, and wishing to retain their 
command beyond the legal time, were at last forced to resign, 
chiefly on account of the base passion of Appius Claudius, 
one of their number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian rank, 
n ho -was slain by her father to prevent her falling into the 
Decemvir’s hands. The decemviri all perished either in prison 
or in banishment. 

But the laAvs of the twelve tables (UEGh^S DUODECIM 
TABULARLJM) continued ever after to be the rule and 
foundation of public and private right through the Roman 
■world, (Ponsimiversiinihlicipri.rntiqitejuris, \jiv. iii. 34. Piuis 
tequi juris. Tacit. Ann. iii. 27.) They were eiigi*aved on brass, 
and fixed up in public, (Pesres DKCEMVIRALES, (juilms 
tahulis duodecim est nomeu, in ccs incisas in jiuhficoproposuerunt 
sc. cmimtes, Eiv. iii. o7.) and even in the time of Cicero, the 
noble youth who meant to apply to the study of jurisprudence, 
were obliged to get them by heart as a necessary rhime (tan- 
quam carmm neecssarium), Cic. de Eegg. ii, 23., not that they 
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were written in verse, as some iiave thought; for any set form 
of words {verha concejjta), even iii prose, was called CAR¬ 
MEN, Liv. i. 24. 26. iii. 64. x. 38., or carmen compositnm^ 
Cic. pro Muren. 12. 

III. TRIBUNI MILITUM CONSULARI 
POTESTATE. 

THE cause of their institution has already been explained, 
(see p. 94.) They are so called, because those of the ple¬ 
beians who had been military tribunes in the army were the 
most conspicuous. Their office and insignia were much the 
same m ith those of the consuls. 


IV. INTERREX. 

CONCERNING the causes of creating this magistrate, &c. 
(see p. 99.) 


OTHER EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES OF 

LESS NOTE. 

T here were several extraordinary inferior magistrates; as, 
DUUMVIRI perdueilkmis Judivandw catisu, Liv. 1. 26. 
vi. 29. I}immviri nannies, classis ornauden rc/icienda-que 
cansd. Id. ix. 30. xl. 18. 26. xli. 1. Dnnmiriri ad evdon 
Junoni 31anef(c faciundam. Id. vii. 28. 

TRIUMVIRI co/ou/cc deduccndtc, Liv. iv. 11. vi. 26. viii. 
16. ix. 28. xxi. 25. xxxi. 49. xxxii. 29. 'I'rinmviri hhii, qni 
extra et ultra qningtxageshnurn lapidexn in pagis forisque ct 
conciliabiilis onmein copiam ingennoruxn, inspicerent,etidoneos 
ad arma ferenda conqxiirex'ent, niilitesque facerexit. Id. xxv. 5, 
'Triuxnxux'ihint; xinisacrisconqtfircndisdonisqiiepersignatidis; 
nlteri reficiendis cedUms sacris. Id. xxv.7• 'Triumviri nicnsarii, 
facti ob argenti penuriatn, Liv. xxiii. 21. xxiv. 18. xxvi. 36. 

QLUNQUEVIRI, agro Pompti.no dividendo, Liv. vi. 21.. 
Quinqneviri, ah dispensationc pecunia'. MENSARII ajypeUa* i 
Id. vii. 21. Quinqneviri nxuris tnrribnsqxie reficiendis. Id. 
xxv.7., minxiendis pnhlicis sumptibxis, Plin. Ep. ii. 1, Pan. 62. 

DECEMVIRI agris inter veterauos milites dividendis, Liv. 
xxxi. 4. 

Several of these were not properly magistrates. They were 
.'ll], however, chosen from the most respectable men of the state. 
Their office may in general be understood from their titles. 

PROVIN, 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 


rrWE provinces of the Roman people were at first governed 
by jtrcctors^ (see p. 115.) but afterwards by proconstds 
xxndprupi'{ct()rs,X,o whom Avere joined qiucstors and lientenants. 

The usual name is PROCONSUL and PROPRIETOR; 
but sometimes it is written consule and pro prcetore, in 
two Avords; so likewise j’vro qiuestore, Cic. Acad. 4.4. Var. 1. 
15. 38. 


Anciently those AA^cre called proconstds^ to AV’hom the com¬ 
mand of consul AA'as prolonged {inqtcrium prorogatum) after 
their office Avas expired, JAv. A’iii. 22. 26. ix. 42. x. 16., or 
who Avei'e invested Avith consular authority, either from a sub¬ 
ordinate rank, as Marcellus, after being pnetor (cx p}'fcfura)y 
LiA". xxiii.3()., and (iellius, O’r. i. 20., or from a priA’ate 

station, as Scipio, xxvi. IS. xxviii. 3S. This AA-as occasioned 
by some public exigence, Avhen the ordinary magistrates Avere 
not sufficient. The same AA'as the case Avith propro'fors, Cic. 
Phil. A\ 16. Suet. Aug. 10. Sail. Cat. 19. The first procotisul 
mentioned by Livy, Ai as T. Quinctius, A. U. 290. lAi-. iii. 4. 
Rut he seems to have been appointed for the time. The first 
to Avhom the consular poAver Avas prolonged, aa'us Publilius, 
JAv. Adii. 23. 26. f. The name of Proprcctor Avas also given 
to a person, AAdiom a gcnci’al left to command the army in his 
absence, Sallust. Jug. 36. 103. 

The names of consul and proconstd, precior and proprcctory 
are sometimes confounded, Suet. Aug. 3. And avc find all 
governors of provinces called by the general name of procon-^ 
sulesy as oiqirccsides, ibid. 36. 

The command of consul Avas prolonged, and proconsuls 
occasionally apjiointed by the Comitia 'Trilnita, LiA^ x. 24. 
xxix. 13. XXX. 27 ., excejit in the case of 8cipio, Avho Avas sent 
as proconsul into Spain by the CAnuitia Centuriatay xxvi. 18. 

Rut after the, empire was cxtendetl, and various countries 
reduced to the form of proAunccs, magistrates AV'cre regularly 
sent from Rome to govern them, according to the Sempronian 
law, (see p. 105.) Avithout any neAv appointment of the people. 
Only militarj'^ command AA^as conferred on them by the Comitia 
Curiata. (See p. 7^-) 

At first the proA'inces Averc annual, i. c. a proconsul had 
th6 government of a province only for one year; and the same 
person could not command difterent provinces. Rut this 
was violated in several instances; especially in the case of 
Julius Giesai*, Suet. Jtd. 22. 24. Cic. Pam. i. J. (See p. 22. 
106.) And it is remarkable that the timid compliance of 
Cicero with the ambitious views of Caisar, in granting him 
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the continuation of his command, and money for the payment 
of his troops, with other immoderate and unconstitutional 
concessions, de Provinc, Consul. &. jmt Balho., ^2J althougli 
lie secretly condemned them, Pant. i. 7- ii. 17* x. (5., 

proved fatal to himself, as well as to the republic. 

The prietors cast lots for their provinces {provincias sortie-' 
hantur),ov settled them by agreement {inter se votnparabant), 
in the same manner with the consuls, IJv. xxvii.36. xxxiv. 54. 
xlv. IG, 17* Hiit sometimes provinces were determined to 
both by the senate or people. Id. xxxv. 20. xxxvii. 1. 

The senate lixiul tlie extent and limits of tlie provinces, the 
number of soldiers to be maintained in them, and money to 
pay them; likewise the retinue of the governors (COMITA- 
TUS vcl co/iors), and tlieir travelling charges (VIATI¬ 
CUM). And thus the governors were said, ORNARI, i. e. 
insfnn, to be furnished, Cic. in ItuU. ii. 13. What was as¬ 
signed them for the sake of household furniture, was called 
VASARIUM, Cic. in Pis. 35. So vnsn, furniture, Liv. 
i. 24. 

A cei'tain number of lieutenants was assigned to each pro- 
consul and proprietor, who were apjiointed usually by the 
senate, Cic. Pain. i. 7'> or with the permission of the senate 
by the proconsul himself, Id. xii. 55. JVejJ. ylttic. G., who 
was then said alUpiem si/ii legarc. Id. vi, G., or very rarely by 
an order of the peojde, Cic. in Vatin. 15. The number of 
lieutenants was dilVerent according to the rank of the governor, 
or the extent of the ])rovince, Cic. Phil. ii. 15. Tims, Cicero 
in Cilicia had four, Ca’.sar in (hud ten, and Ponipey in Asia 
fifteen. The least nuudier seems to have been three, Quin¬ 
tus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Asia Minor, Cic. ad 
Q./r. i. 1.3. 

The office of a legatns ^^as very honourable; and men of 
pr.'ctorian and consular dignity did not think it below them to 
bear it: Thus Scipio Africanus served as legatus under his 
brother Ivucius, Ha. xxxvii. 1, &c. GeU. iv. 18. 

The legati were sometimes attended by lictors. Hr. 
xxix. 9.; as the senators were when absent from Rome, jure 
Uhcrce legutionis, (see p. 20.) but the person under whom they 
served, might depi-ive them of that privilege, Cic. in^yn.xii. 30. 

In the retinue of a proconsul w'ere comprehended his mili¬ 
tary officers {prtrfecti), and all his public a!id domestic attend¬ 
ants, Cic. Verr. ii. 10. Among these were young noblemen, 
who went wdth him to learn the art of w^ar, and to sec the 
method of conducting public business; who, on account of 
their intimacy, were called C ON TU BERN ALES, Cic. pro 
Cctl , 30. ptro Plane, 11. From this retinue under the republic, 
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women were excluded, but not so under the enipei'ors. Tacit. 
Ann. iii. .Ti, 34. ISnct. Octav. 34. 

A proconsul set out for his province' with great pomp. 
Having otl'ercd up vows in the Capitol [tHdis in capitolio nnn- 
cHjtatis), dressed in his military robe {paliidatHs)^ with twelve 
lictors going before him, carrying the fasces and secures, and 
with the other ensigns of commajul, he went out of the city 
with all his retinue. From thence he either went straight¬ 
way to the province, or if he was detained by business, by 
the interposition of the tribunes, or by bad omens, Plutarch, 
in Crasso; Cic. JJitnji.i. IG. ii.i). Plor.ni. W. xxxvii. 

50., he staid for some time without the city, for he could not 
be within it while invested with military command. His 
friends, and sometimes the other citizens, out of respect ac- 
compaiiied him {oficii caiisd proscqueha)itur) for some space 
out of the city M’ith their good wishes, lAv. xlii. 49. xlv. 59. 
When he reached the province, he sent notice of his arrival 
to his predecessor, that by an interview with him, he might 
know the state of the province; for his command commenced 
on the day of his arrival; and by the CORNI'jLIAN law, the 
former proconsul was obliged to depart Avithin thirty days 
after, (7c. Finn. iii. (i. 

A proconsul in his province had both judicial authority and 
vaS\\U\v\cu\\\\\\i.\.\\(\,{pote.stateiiixc\jiirisdictioiicnietimperium.') 
He used so to divide the year, that he usually devoted the 
summer to military affairs, lid. 1., or going through the pro¬ 
vince; and the winter to the administration of justice, Cic. Att. 
V. 14. T'err.ii. 12. He administered justice much in the 
same way with the prfetor at Rome, according to the laws 
which had been prescribed to the province when first subdued, 
or according to the regulations which had afterwards been made 
concerning it by the senate or peojde at Rome; or finally ac¬ 
cording to Ids own edicts, u hich he puhlishetl in the province 
concerning every thing of importance, Cic. Att. vi. I. These, 
if he borrowed them from others, were called 4’'RANSLATI- 
TIA vel Tralutilia, v.-icia; if not, NOVA. He always pub¬ 
lished a general edict before he entered on his goA'ernment, 
as the pnetor did at Rome. 

The proconsul held assizes or courts of justice, {forum vel 
coiwentus a!j;chat,) in the principal cities of the province, so 
that he miglit go round the whole province in a year. He 
himself judged in all public ami important causes; but matters 
of less consequence he refei-red to his quiestor or lieutenants, 
Cic. Ftav. 21. in Ctccil. 1/. Verr. ii. 18. Suet. Jul. "J., 
and also to others, Cic. Att. v. 21. ad Q.frutr. i. 1.7* 

The proconsul summoned these meetings [conventus in- 
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dicebat^ by an edict on a certain day, when such as had 
causes to be determined should attend, Liv. xxxi. 29. To 
tliis, Virgil is thought to allude, JKn, v. 578. Jndicitque 
forunif &c. 

The provinces were divided into so many districts, called 
CONVliNTUS, or circuits^ (t'o/ioi, Ep. x. 5.) the in¬ 

habitants of which went to a certain city to get their causes 
determined, and to obtain justice, {disceptan diet juris obtinendi 
causa commiiehant.) Thus Spain was divided into seven 
circuits {in septem couveutus), Plin.iii. 3. The Greeks called 
coiwentus at^ere^ sc. pitpuM. So in jlct. udpost. 

xix. 38. a-f^opatoi a^fovTat^ Slc. conventtis aguntur^ suntprocon- 
su/es; hi jus vocent se hwicem. Hence conventus circumirc. 
Suet. Jul. 7'? percurrere^ Ca;s. viii. 46. for urhes circurnirc, 
uhi hi conventus agehantur. 

The proconsul chose usually twenty of the most respect¬ 
able men of the province, who sat with him in council {qui ei 
in consi/io aderanl^ assidehant)^ and were called liis council, 
CONSILIUM, Consiliarii, ASSESSORKS, et Itecuperatores. 
Hence Consitiurn cogere, in consilium, advoenre, adhihere; in 
consilio esse, udesse, ussidere, hahere; in consilium ire, mittere, 
dimittere, &c. The proconsul passed sentence according to 
the opinion of his council, {de consilii sententid decrevit, pro- 
nunciavit,) &c. 

As the governors of provinces were prohibited from rising 
any other language than the Latin, in the functions of their 
office, F^al. Max. ii. 2. 2., they were alwaj’S attended by in¬ 
terpreters, Vic. Verr. iii. 37. JP'am. xiii. 54. The judices 
were chosen dilferentlyin dilfei’ent placed, according to the rank 
of the litigants, and the nature of the cause, Cic. Verr. ii. 13. 
15. 17. 

The proconsul had the disposal (curatio) of the corn, of 
the taxes, and in short, of every thing which pertained to the 
province. Corn given to the proconsul by way of present, 
Avas called HONORARIUM, Vie. in Pis. 35. 

If a proconsul behaved Avell he received the highest honours, 
Cic. Att. V. 21., as, statues, temples, brazen horses, 8cc., 
which through flattery used indeed to be erected of course to 
all governors, though ever so corrupt ami oppressive. 

Festival days also used to be appointed; as in honour of 
Marcellus (Marcellea, -orum), in Sicily, and of Q. Mucius 
Scap.vola (Mucka), in Asia, Vie. P"err. 'n.2\. 10.13. 

If a governor did not behave Avell, he might afterwards 
be brought to his trial; 1. for extortion (REPETUNHA 
RUM), if he had made unjust exactions, or had even re¬ 
ceived presents, Plhi. Bp. iv. 9.-2. for peculation (PECU- 
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EATITS), if li(' hrul embezzled the public money; hence 
calJed I’Kf in.A i-ou, or dki’eculator, ylsvon. hi Cic. f^err. 
Art. i. 1.—and H. for M’bat was called rrimen MAJESTA- 
TIS, if be had betrayed bis army or province to the enemy, 
or Jed tlie army out of the province, and made war on any 
prince or state witliont tJu* order of the people or the decree 
of the senate. 

Various la^rs were made to secure the just administration 
of the ]>rovinces, but tliese u ere iusxifficient to check tJie 
rzipacity of the Roman mai^istrates. Hence tJic provinces 
M'ere miseral)ly op])ressetl by their exactions. Not oidy the 
avarice of 1 lie governor Avas to lie c^ratified, lint tliat of all his 
ofheers and dependants; as, his lieutenants, tribunes, pne- 
fects, itc. and even of liis freediuen and faiourite slai'cs, 

Ain-oidl. viii. S7—l«kb 

The pretexts for exactinn; money were various. The towns 
and Aillae:es tbroni!,b Avhicb the irovi'rnors passed, were 
obliged by the .Fl'ivlAX hm', to sujiply them and their retinue 
Avilb forage tind wood for firing, Cir. Alt. A'i. Ki. The 
Avealthicr cities jiaid large' contriiiutions for being exempted 
from furnishing winter-epiarters to the army. 'Idius the in¬ 
habitants of Cyjirus alone paid yearly on this account 200 
talents, or about 40,000/. ('tr. Alt. v. 21. 

Anciently a proconsul, Avhen be hail gained a victory, used 
to have golden crowns sent him not oidy from the ditferent 
cities of his own province, but also from the neighbouring 
states, JLiv. xxxviii. 'SJ. 14., Avhich were carried before him 
in bis triumph, Jd. xxxvii. .58. xxxix. .5. 7- -0. xl. 40, Dio. 
xlii. 40. Afterwards the cities of the jirovince, instead of 
sending crowns, jiaid rnonev on this account, Avhich was 
called Al'HI:M CORONARllJM, and u as sometimes ex¬ 
acted as a tribute, Cic. in Dis. 37- 

A proconsul, Avhen the annual term of his government was 
elapsed, delivered up the province and army to his succes¬ 
sor, if he arrived in time, and left the province Avithiu thirty 
days: hut first he w'as obliged to tleposit in two of the prin¬ 
cipal cities of his jurisdiction, an account of the money which 
had jiassed through his oAvn or his officers’ hands, stated 
and balanced, [tijnid'duas rivilafcs, giuc ma.vinuc inderentnr, 
rntioncs confectas ef consnlidotas dcponcre,) Cic. Fam. v. 20. 
If his successor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, 
leaving his lieutenant, or more frequently his qmestor, to 
command in the province, Cic. Dam. ii. 15. Att. vi. 5. 6. 

When a proconsid returned to Rome, he entered the city 
as a private person, unless he claimed a triumph; in which 
case he did not enter the city, but gave an account of his 
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exploits to tlie senate assembled in the temple of Bellona, or 
in some other temple without the city, Liv. iii. 63. xxxviii. 
45. Dio, xlix. 15. In the meantime he usually waited near 
the city till the matter was determined, whence he was said 
ad urhem esse, Sail. Cat. 30., and retained the title of IMPJi- 
RATOR, which his soldiers had given him \ipon his victory, 
with the badges of command, his lictors and fasces, &c. 
Appian says that in his time no one was called imperator, 
unless 10,000 of the enemy had been slain, De Bell. Civ. ii. 
p. 455. When any one had pretensions to a triumph, his 
fasces w’cre always wreathed nith laurel, Clc. Bam. ii. 16. 
Att. X. 10., as the letters were which he sent to the senate 
concerning his victory, Cic. in Pis. 17- Sometimes when 
the matter was long of being determined, he retired to some 
distance from Rome, Cic. Att. vii. 15. 

if he obtained a triumph, a bill was proposed to the people, 
that he should have military command {at ci imperiam esset) 
on the day of his ti-iumph, Liv. xlv. 35. Cic. Att. iv. 16., 
ftjr without this no one coukl have military command within 
the city. 

Then he was obliged by the JULIAN law, within thirty 
days, to give in to the treasury an exact copy of the accounts 
which he had left in tlie province, {casdem rationes fotidem 
r'crhis referre ad a'rariam,) Cic. Att. v. 20. At the same 
time he rccommeiuled those, who deseiwed public rewards 
for their services, {ht heaejiciis, ad ccrariimi detnlit,) Cic.ibid, 
et pro Arch. 5. 

What has been said concerning a proconsul, took place 
with respect to a proprietor; unless that a proconsul had 
twelve lictors, and a proprietor only six. The army and 
retinue of the one were likewise commonly greater than that 
of the other. Tlie provinces to which proconsvds Avere sent, 
were called PiiocoNsuuAUJis; proprietors, PR.ETOHiiE, Dio. 
liii. 11. 


PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES UNDER THE 
EMPERORS. 


A UGUSTUS made a new partition of the provinces. 

Those which were peaceable and less exposed to an 
enemy, he left to the management of the senate and people; 
but of such as wei*c more strong, and open to hostile invii- 
sions, and where, of course, it wiis necessaiy to support greater 
armies, he undertook the government himself {regcadas ipse 
sHscepit), Suet. Aug. 4/. This he did under pretext of casing 
the senate and people of the trouble, but'in reality to increase 
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liis own power, by assunting the command of the army en¬ 
tirely to himself. 

The provinces nnder the direction of the senate and people 
(PliOVINCI.E SEN A'JXiRJ.h: et POPLUvARES yelPuhliccc), 
at first were Africa jyropria, or the territories of Cartfiage, 
JVitmidiay Cyrcur, ^siu, (which when put for a province, 
compi'ohended only the countri(‘s along the and the 

JUgean Sea, naineh’, J*/tri/gia, Mysia, Carta, Lydia, Cic. 
pro Flacc. 27-) Itithynla and Ponias, Greccia and Kjdriis, 
JDalmaiia,3faeedoitia, Sicilia, Sardinia, Creta, and LLisyania 
lieetica, Oio. liii. 12. 

The provinces of the emperor (PROVINCLE IMPERA- 
TORLE, vel Ccesaram,) were JLisjarnia Parraronensis and 
Jnisitania, Gallia, Calosyria, Pha-nivia, ('ilicin, Cyprus, 
^LCgyptas, to which others were afterwards added. But the 
condition of these provinces was often changed; so that they 
were transferred from the senate and people to the emperor, 
and the contrary, IJio. liii. 12. liv. 4. 3. Straho, xvii. fin. 
4'hc provinces <jf the emperor seem to have been in a better 
state tluin lliose of the senate and people, Pacit. jiitnal. i. 'JC. 

The magistrates sent to govern the provinces of the senate 
and jjeople were called 1*1 IOC.'ON SULKS, although some¬ 
times only of pnetorian rank, Dio. liii. 13. The senate ap¬ 
pointed them by lot {sorlifo miltahant) out of those wlio had 
borne a magistracy iji the city at least five years before. Suet. 
^ug.i^Ci. Pesp. 4. l^lin. Fjp. ii. 12. Dio. liii. 14. They 
bad the same badges of authority as the proconsuls had 
formerly; but they had only a civil power {potestas vel ////•*«- 
dictio), and no military command (imperhan), nor disposal 
cjf the taxes. The taxes were collected, and the soldiers in their 
pro\'inees commanded by officers appointed by Augustus. Their 


authority lasted only for one year, and they left the province 
immediately when a successor was sent, Dio. ibid. 

Those M’hom the emperor sent to command his provinces 
■were called LECtATI C’.ESARIS jtro Consule, Proprcctorcs, 
\c\ ])ro jn'fctorc, Dio. liii. 13., Consulares I^cgati, Suet. Tib. 

41., Consulares Itectorcs, Suet. Vesp.8., or simply, Consiilares, 
Suet. Tib. 32. Tacit. Hist. ii. SXJ., and J.,egati, Suet. Vesp. 

4., also Pra'sides, Preeferti, Correefores, ike. 

The Caovernor of Egypt m as usually called PR.EFECTUS, 
Saef. Pesp. (}., or l^rccfertus Augustalis, Digest., and was 
the first iinperatorial legate that was appointed. 

There was said to be an ancient prediction concerning 
Egypt, that it would recover its liberty when the Roman 
fasces and pradexta should come to it, Cic. Ji'am. i. 7- Prehell. 


Poll, in jli/niilian. Augustus artfully converting this to his 
own purpose, claimed that province to himself, and dis¬ 
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chai’ging a senator from going to it without permission, Dio. 
li. 17., he sent thither a governor of eciuestrian rank, with¬ 
out the usual ensigns of authority. Tacit. Ann. ii. .59. Suet. 
Tib. 53. To him was joined a person to assist in administering 
justice, called Juridicus ALKXANDRiNic civitatis. Pandect, 
{o Stvaboy xvii. p. 797*) 

The first praefect of Kgypt was Cornelius Callus, celebrated 
by Virgil in his last eclogue, and by Ovid, Amor. i. 15. 29. 
(Hnnc primimi JEgyptus Itomannm judicem habuit, Eutrop. 
vii. 70 Suet. Aug. 66. Dio. li. 17- 

The legates of the emperor were chosen from among the 
senators, but the praefect of Egypt only from the Kquites, 
Tacit, xii. 60. Oio. liii. 13. Tiberius gave that charge to 
one of his freedmen, Dio. Iviii. 19. The legati Ceesaris wore 
a military dress and a sword, and were attended by soldiers 
instead of lictors. They had much greater powers than the 
proconsuls, and continued in command during the pleasure of 
the empci'or, Dio. liii. 13.' 

In each province, besides the governor, there was an officer 
called PRCCURATOll C.ESARIS, 2'acit. Agric. 15., or 
vnrntor, and in later times rationalise who managed the afiairs 
of the revenue, (qni res fisci curabat: qmblicos reditus colligehat 
et erogahat,) anti also had a judicial power in matters that con- 
cernetl the revenue. Suet. Claud. 12., whence that office was 
called, amplissinia. Suet. Galb. 15, These Procu¬ 

rators were chtisen from among the Dguites, and sometimes 
from freedmen. Dio. lii. 25. They were sent not only into 
the provinces of the emperor, but also into those of the senate 
and people, Dio. liii. 15. 

Sometimes a Procurator discharged the office t)f a gover¬ 
nor (t'icc j)rasidis fungebatur), especially in a small province, 
or in a ]>art of a large prt)vlnce, where the governor could 
not be present; as Pontius Pilate did, who was procurator or 
pra-positus (Suet. Vesp. 4.) of Judaea, Avhich was annexed to 
the jirovitice of Syria, Tacit. Annul, xii. 2Jiw Hence he had 
the power of punishing capitally, ibid. xv. 44., which the 2>ro- 
curatores did not usually possess, ib. iv. 15. 

3’o all these magistrates and officers Augustus appointed 
<liirerent salaries, according to their respective dignit)’^, Dio. 
liii. 15. Those who received 200 sestertia were called ducb- 
NAUII ; 100, CKNTENAUII ; 60, SEXAGENARII, &e. Cupitolm. 
in Pertinac. c. 2. A certain sum was given them for mules 
and tents; udiich used formerly to be afforded at the public 
expense. Suet. Aug. 36. 

All these alterations and arrangements were made in ap- 
peai-ance by public authority, but in fact by the will of Au¬ 
gustus'. 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF MONARCHY UNDER AU- 
(i US J US ; TITLES, BADGES, AND POWERS OF 
THE EMPERORS. 

^HE monarchical form of government established by Au- 
gustus, although ditfcrent in name and external appear¬ 
ance, in several rcsjjccts resembled that Avhich had prevailed 
under the kings. Both were pai*tly hereditary, and partly 
elective. Tlie clioice of the kings depended on the senate 
and people at large; that of the emperors, chieflj'^ on the 
army. \\^hcn the former abused their power they were ex¬ 
pelled; the latter were often put to death; but the interests of 
the army being separate from those of the state, ocicasioned 
the continuation of despotism. According to Pomponius, 
de orighie Juris, 1). i. 2. 14. Rkges omnem potkstatem 
iiAniTissE, their rights Avere the same. But the account of 
Dionysius and others is dilferent. (See p. 98.) 

As Augustus had become master of the republic by' force 
of arms, he might have founded his right to govern it on that 
basis, as his grand uncle and father by adoption, Julius Cjesar, 
had done. But the apprehension he always entertained of 
Cfcsar’s fate made him pursue a tjuite different course. The 
dreadful destruction of the civil Avars, and the saA^age cruelty 
of the Triumviri had cut off all the keenest supporters of 
liberty. Tacit. Ann. i. 2., and had so humbled the spirit of 
the Romans, that they Avcrc Avilling to submit to any form of 
government rather than hazard a repetition of former cala¬ 
mities, [tuta. et jjra'sentia quam vetera ct jicriculosa nralehant, 
ibid.) The einjiire Avas uoaa'^ so widelj'^ extended, the num¬ 
ber of those AA’ho had a right to vote in the legislative assein- 
bli{‘s so great, (the Romans having }icvcr employ^ed the 
modern method of diminishing that number by represent¬ 
ation,) and the morals of the people so corrupt, that a repub¬ 
lican form of got^ernment Avas no longer fitted to conduct so 
unwieldy a machine, nie A'ast intermixture of inhabitants 
which composed the capital, and the numerous armies requi¬ 
site to keep the provinces in siibjection, could no longer be 
controiiled but by the poAver of one. Had Augustus pos¬ 
sessed the magnanimity and wisdom to lay himself and his 
successors under proper restraints against the abuse of power, 
his descendants might have long enjoyed that exalted station 
to which his Avonderful good fortune, and the abilities of 
others had raised him. Had he, agreeably to his repeated 
declarations, wished for command only to promote the hap¬ 
piness of his fellow-citizens, he Avould have aimed at no more 
power than was necessary for that i>urpose. But the lust of 

dominion. 
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dominion, altliongh artfully disguised, appears to have been 
the ruling passion of his mind, (specir, reciifiantis Jlagrantia- 
sim^ cupiverat), Tacit. Ann. i. 2, 3. 10. 

Upon his return to Rome after the coiuiuest of Egyj)t, 
and the death of Antony and C'leopatra, A. U. 7^5., he is 
said to have seriously deliberated with his two chief favour¬ 
ites, Agrippa and Maecenas, about resigning his power, and 
restoring the ancient form of government. Agrippa advised 
him to do so, but Ma'cenas dissuaded him from it. In the 
speeclics udiich Dio C'assius makes them deliver on this occa¬ 
sion, the principal arguments for and against a popular and 
monarchi(;al government'arc introduced, lii. The advice of 
Mfpcenas prevailed, ^7>. 41. Augustus, however, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, having corrected the. abuses, which had crept 
in during the civil wars. Suet. Aug. 32., and having done 
several other popular acts, assembled the senate, and in a set 
speech pretended to restore every thing to them and to the 
]ieople. Jlut several members who had been previously pre¬ 
pared, exclaimed against this proposal ; and the rest, cither 
prtunpted by opinion, or overawed by fear, all with one 
voice conjured him to retain the command. Upon which, 
as if unecpial to the load, he appeared to yield a reluctant 
compliance ; and that only for ten years ; during which time, 
he might regidate the state of pul)li(j affairs {reutpnhlicum 
ordinaret) ; thus seeming to rule, as if by constraint, at the 
earnest desire of his felh)w-citizcns ; which gave his usurpa¬ 
tion the sanction of law. 

This farce he repeated at the end of every ten years, I)io. 
liii. 46. ; but the second time, A. U. he accepted the 

government only for five years, saying that this space of time 
was then sufHcient, Id. liv. 12., and when it was elapsed, for 
five years more, Id. liii. 16.; but after that, always for ten 
years. Id. Iv. 6. He died in the first j'car of the fifth tleccnnimn, 
the 19th of August, (xiv. Kal. Sept.) A. U. 7f>7*^ aged near 
7f» years ; having ruled alone near 44 years.' The succeeding 
emperors, although at their accession they received the em¬ 
pire for life, yet at the beginning of every ten years used to 
hold a festival, as if to commemorate the renewal of the 
empire, Uio. liii. 10. 

As the senate by their misconduct (see p. 129.) had occa¬ 
sioned the loss of liberty, so by their servility tp Augustus 
they established tyranny, {lltiere in fiervitutemcponsules,patres, 
cques, as Tacitus says upon the accession of Tiberius, Anna!. 
i. 7*) Upon his feigned oiler to resign the empire, they 
seem to have racked their invention to* contrive new honours 
for him. To the names of IMPERATOR, I)io. xliii. 44. 
CiESAli, Id. xlvi. 47 ., and PRINCE (Princeps Senatus) 

B**? Tl 
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liii. 1M'hich they had formerly conferred, they added those 
of AUGUSTUS, {veneraiidicsv. -abilisy ab augur, quasi iwaw- 
guratus vel consec7'atus ; ideoque IMis varus; cultu divino affi,- 
cieudus, irofSiiarov; PausuJi. iii. 11. vel ab augeo; quani suft. 
Jupiter auget ope, Ovid. Past. i. 612. Suet. Aug. 7*) Dio. liii. 
16., and Pather of his Country (Pater Patri^.), Suet. 58. 
Oind. Past. ii. 127- Pont. iv. 9. ult. 'Prist.iv. 4. 13, &c. This 
title had been first |riveii to Cicero by the senate, after his 
suppression of Catiline’s conspiracy ; Roma patrkm patria: 
CicEUONEAi niBEiiA oixiT, Juvenul. viii. 244, Plin. vii. 30. 
by the advice of Cato, Appian. P. Civ. ii. 431. Pint, iit Civ., 
or of Catulus, as Cicero himself says. Pis. 3. It was next de¬ 
creed to Julius Cajsar, Suet. 76. JJio. xliv. 4., and some of 
his coins are still extant with that inscription. Cicero pro¬ 
posed that it slioxdd be given to Augustus, when yet very 
young, Phil. xiii. 11. It was refused by Tiberius, Suet. 67- 
as also the title of Impekator, Jd. 26., and Dominus, 37- 
T)io. Iviii. 2. but most of tlie succeeding emperors accepted it, 
Pavit. Ann. xi. 25. 

The title of PATER PATRICE denoted chiefly the pater¬ 
nal aft’ection which it became the emperors to entertain to- 
vi'ards their subjects ; and also that power which, by the 
Roman law, a father had over his children, l)io. liii. 18. 
Senec. Clem. i. 14. 

Ca:sah was properly a familj’^ title, Pio. ibid. Suet. Galb. 1. 
According to Dio, it also denoted power, xliii. 44. In 
later times, it signified the person destined to succeed to the 
empire, or assumed into a share of the government, during 
the life of the emperor, who himself was always called 
Augustus, S2Jartia7i. in ALlio Vero, 2., which was a title of 
splendour and dignity, but not of power, Dio. liii. 18. 

Augustuses said to have first desired the name of Romuuus, 
that he might be considered as a second founder of the city ; 
but perceiving that thus he should be suspected of aiming at 
sovereignty, he dropt all thoughts of it, Dio. liii, 16., and ac¬ 
cepted the title of Augustus, the proposer of which in 
the senate was Munatius Plancus, Suet. Aug. 7- Pell. ii. 91. 
Servius says, that Virgil, in allusion to this desire of Au¬ 
gustus, describes him under the name of Quirinus, ALn. i. 
296. G. iii. 27. 

The chief title, which denoted command, was IMPERA- 
TOR, Dio. xliii. 44. By this the successors of Augustus 
were peculiarly distinguished. It was equivalent to Rex, 
Dio. liii. 17 . In modern times it is reckoned superior. 

The title of Imperator, however, continued to be conferred 
on victorious generals as formerly; but chiefly on the em¬ 
perors themselves, as all generals were supposed to act under 

their 
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their Ruspices, Horat. Orf. iv. 14. 32. Ovid. Trist. ii. 173. Un¬ 
der the republic the appellation of Jmperator was put after 
the name; as CICERO IMPERATOR, Cic. Ej). pa.<isim; 
but the title of the emperors usually before, as a lirccnomen. 
Suet. Tib. 26. Thus the following words are inscribed on 
an ancient stone, found at Ancvra, now Angouri (in Inpide 
Ancyrano), in Asia Minor; Im^. CaisarDivi F. Aug. Pont. 
Max. Cos. XIV. Imp. XX. Tribunic. Potkst. XXXVIII.— 
The Emperor Ctesar, the adopted ^on of (Julius Ciesar, called) 
Dims (after his deification) ; Augustns the high-priest (an 
ofticc winch he assumed after the death of Lepidus, A. U. 741. 
m o. liv. 27 .), fourteen times Co7isril, twenty times (sahited) 
Jmperntor (on account of his victories. Dio says, he obtained 
this honour in all 21 times, lii. 41. Thus I'acitus, jVornen 
iMPERATottis semel atqne vieies partiim Ann.i.^.) in the^Sth 
year of his tribunieian pmver^ (from the time w'hcn he Avas 
'first invested with it by the senate, A. U. 7^4, T)io. li. 19.) 
So that this inscription w’as made above five years before his 
deatli. 

The night after Caesar was called Augustus, the Tiber 
happened to overflow its banks, so as to render all the level 
parts of Rome navigable, JMo. liii. 20. 'Tacit. Annul, i. 76. 
to which Horace is supposed to allude, Od. i. 2. This event 
Avas thought to prognosticate his future greatness. Among 
the varif)us expressions of flattery then used to the einpenjr, 
that of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, Avas remarkable ; 
who in the senate devoted himself to Caesar, after the manner 
of the Spaniards, Val. Ma.v. ii. 6. 11., {ind Gauls, (Dkvo'ios 
illi soLDURTOs appellant, Cses. Rell. Gall. iii. 23.) and exhorted 
the rest of the seruitors to do the same. Being checked by 
Augustus, he rushed forth to the people, and compelled many 
to folloAv his example. Whence it becjime a <;ustom for the 
senaitors, when they congratulated any emperor on his accession 
to the empii'e, to say, thsvt they AA^ere devoted to his service, 
l)io. ibid. 

Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this trii)une, 
{Paciivio tribuno qilebem I'ogante) that an order of the people 
(plebiscitum) was made, appointing the month iSextilis to be 
called August, Sat. i. 12. 

The titles given to Justinian in the Cotpus Jm'is, are, in 
the Institutes, Sacratissimus Princicps, and Imperatoria 
Ma .jkstas ; in the Pandects, Hominus noster sacratissi¬ 
mus PRiNcjcps ; and the same in the Codex, with this addi¬ 
tion, Perpetuus Augustus. These titles are still retained 
by the Emperor of Germany.* '* 

• Put this dignity is now nl>olislied, the state of Gcriu^y being changed. 

Th« 
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powers conferred on Augustus as emperor were, to 
le\’y armies, to raise money, to undertake wars, to make peace, 
to command all the forces of the rep\iblic, to have the power 
of life and death Avithin, as well as without, the city j and to 
do every thing else Avhich the consids and others invested with 
suijreme command had a I'ight to do, Dio. liii. YJ. 

In the year of the city the senate decreed that Augus¬ 
tus should be always proconsul, even within the city; and in 
the proviiAces should enjoy greater authority than the ordinary 
proconsuls, Dio. liii. 32. Accordingly he imposed taxes on 
the provinces, rewarded and punished them as they had 
favoured or opposed his cause, and prcsci’ihed such regulations 
to them as he himself thought proper, Dio. liv. 7- 

In the year 7^'^» it was decreed, that he should always en¬ 
joy consular power, witli 12 lictors, and sit on a curule chair 
between tlie consuls. '^Phe senators at the same time requested 
that he would undertake the rectifying of all abuses, and 
enact what laws he thouglit proper; olfering tf> swear, that 
they would observe them, whatever they should be. This 
Augustus declined, well knowing, says J)io, that they would 
perform what they cordially decreed without an oath ; but 
not the contrary, although they bound themselves by a thou¬ 
sand oaths, Dio. liv. 10. 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them less sacred, 
and nothing is more pernicious to morals, than the too fre¬ 
quent exaction of oaths by public authority, without a neces¬ 
sary cause. Livy informs us, that the sanctity of an oath 
(fidiis et JiisJiirunduui.) had more influence with the ancient 
Romans, than the fear of laws and punishments (proximo 
Icgum etpfcnurum meiii), lav. i. 21. ii. 45. They did not, he 
says, as in after-times, when a neglect of religion pi*evailed, 
by interpretations adapt an oath and the laws to themselves, 
but conformed every one his own conduct to theju, lAv. iii. 
20. ii. 32. xxii. 61. Cic. Off ', iii. 30, 31. See also, Polph. 
vi. 54, 56. 

Although few of the emperors accepted the title of Censor, 
^see p. 123. ) yet all of them in part exercised the rights of that 
office, as also those of Pont if ex Alaxinius, and tribune of the 
commons, Dio. liii. 17. See p. 130. 

I'he emperors were freed from the obligation of the laws 
(legihns soluti), so that they might do what they pleased, Dio. 
liii. 18. 28. Some, however, umlerstand tliis only of cer¬ 
tain laws : for Augustus afterwards requested of the senate, 
tliat he might be freed from the Voconian law, Dio. Ivi. 32. 
but a person was said to be fegihns soluhts, who was freed 
only from one law, Cic. Phil. ii. 13. 

On the first ©f January, every year, the senate and people 
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renewed their oath of allegiance. Tacit. Ann. xvi. 22., oi*, as 
it was expressed, confirmed the acts of the emperors by an 
oath j which custom was first introduced by the Triumviriy 
after the death of Caesar, Dio. xlvii. 18., repeated to Augustus, 
Id. li. 20. liii. 28., and always continued under the succeeding 
emperors. They not only swore that they approved of what 
the emperors had done, but that they would in like manner 
confirm whatever they should do. Id. Ivii. 8. Iviii. 1/. In this 
oath the acts of the preceding emperors, who were approved 
of, were included: and the acts of such as were not approved 
of were omitted, as of Tiberius, Id. lix. 9., of Caligula, lx. 4, 
&c. Claudius would not allow any one to swear to his acts 
{in acta sua Jurarc) ; but not only ordered others to swear 
to the acts of Augustus, but swore to them also himself. Id, 
lx. 10. 

It was usual to swear bj'^ the genius, the fortune, or safety 
of the emperor, which was first deci’ccd in honour of Julius 
Cflesar, Dio. xliv. 0., and commonly observed. Id. 50., so like¬ 
wise by that of Augustus, even after his death, Id. Ivii. 9. 
'^l^o violate this oath w^as esteemed a heinous crime, Ihid. ^ 
Tacit. Ann. i. 7^1* Codex, iv. 1, 2. ii. 4.41. Dig. xii. 2. 13., ajul 
more severely punished than real perjury, Tertidl. Apol. 18. 
It was reckoned a species of treason {majestatis), and punishetl 
by the bastinado, I), xii. 2. 13., sometimes by cutting out the 
tongue, iiothofred. in for. So that Minutius Felix justly saA S, 
c. 29. Dst iix {sc. JCt/micis), tntius per ,/ovis geniitnt jte/erare 
guarn regis. Tiberius prohibited any one ftoin swearing by him, 
Dio. Ivii. 8. Iviii. 12., but yet men swore, not only by his for¬ 
tune, but also by that of Sejanus, Id. Iviii. 2. 0. After the 
death of the latter, it Avas decreed th.at no oath should be 
made by any other but the emperor. Ibid. 12. Caligula or¬ 
dained that to all oaths these words should be added ; Nequic 

MK, NEQUli MJiOS MBKROS CHARTOllKS HABEO, OUAM CaIUM 

ET SORORES Ejus, Suet. 15. Dio. lix. 3. 9., and that the 
w'omen should swear by his AA'ife Drusilla, Ibid. 11., as he 
himself did, in his most public and solemn asseverations. Suet. 
24. So Claudius, by Livia, Dio. 1. 5. Suet. Claud. 11. 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed 
by the Triumviri to Jvdius Caesar, Dio. xlvii. 18., and confirmed 
by Avigustus, Id. li. 20., altars were privately erected to 
Augustus himself, at Rome, flrg. Del. i. 7* Herat. Mp. ii. 1. 
IG. Ovid. Font. i. 13., and particularly in the proAdnees; but 
he permitted no temple to be publicly consecrated to him, 
unless in conjunction with the city, Rome: Au’gusto et 
Urbi RoMiE ; and that only in the provinces. Tacit. Ann.'w. 
37•; for in the city they were sti'ictly prohibited. Suet. 52. 
After his death, they Avere very frequent, Tadt, Ann, i. 11. 
73 . HxQ, Ivi, 46, 


It 
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It was likew ise decreed in honoiir of Augustus, that when 
the priests offered up vows for the safety of the people and 
senate, they should do the same for him, Dio. li. 19., so for the 
succeeding emperors. Tacit. Ann. iv. 17.> particularly at the 
beginning of the year. Id. xvi. 22. on the 3d of January, Dio. 
lix. 24.—also, that in all public and private entertainments, 
libations should be made to him wdth wishes for his safety, 
Dio. li. 19. Ovid. Dast. ii. 637- Pont. ii. 3. iilt. as to the Lares 
and other gods, Ilorat. Od. iv. 5. 33. 

On public occasiems, the emperors wore a crown and a triimi- 
phal robe, Dio. li. 20. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 8. They also used 
a particular badge, of having fire carried before them, Ilero- 
tlian. i. 8. 8. i. 16. 9. ii. 5. Marcus Antoninus calls it a lamp, 
i. 17-» probably borrowed from the Persians, Xenopit. Vyrop. 
viii. iii. p. 215. Animian. xxiii. 6. Something similar seems 
to have been used by the magistrates of the municipal tow'ns j 
prunce batil/as, v. a pan of burning coals, or a portable 

hearth {focusportatiUs), in wdiich incense wxis burnt; a per¬ 
fumed stove, Ilorat. Sat. i. 5. 36. 

Dioclesian introduced the custom of kneelini; to the cm- 
pei'ors {adorari scjnsslt, cam ante cum cuncti saintarentur,) 
Eutrop. ix. 16. Aurelius Victor, de Ctcs. c. 39., says, that 
the same thing was done to Caligula and Uomitian. So Dio. 
lix. 4. 27, 28. 

Augustus, at first, used the powers conferred on him with 
great moderation; as indeed all the first emperors did in the 
beginning of their government, Dio. Ivii. 8. lix. 4. In his 
lodging and equipage he differed little from an ordinary citi¬ 
zen of distinguished rank, except being attended by his 
pnetorian guards. Jiut after he had gained the soldiers hy 
donatives, the people by a distribution of grain, and the wdiole 
body of citizens by the sweetness of repose, he gradually in¬ 
creased Ids authority {insurgerc 2 niulatim), and engrossed all 
the pow'ers of the state {munia senatns, magistratnum, Icgnrn 
hi. se transferre). Tacit. Ann. i. 2. Such of the nobility as 
were most compliant {quanto rpiis servitio promplior), were 
raised to wealth and preferments. Having the command of 
the army and treasury, he could do every thing. For although 
he pretended to separate his own revenues from those of the 
state, yet both were disposed of ecpially at his pleasure, Dio. 
liii. 16. 

The long reign and artful conduct of Augustus, so habituated 
th^ Romans to subjection, that they never afterwards so 
jSiich as made one general effV>rt to regain their liberty, nor 
even to mitigate the rigor of tyranny. In consequence of 
which, their character hecame more and more degenerate. 

After 
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After being deprived of the right of voting, they lost all con¬ 
cern about public affairs ; and were only anxious, says Juve¬ 
nal, about two things, bread and gatucs^ (Panem ct Circkn- 

SEs, i. e. largesses and spectacles,) Jnveaal. x. 80.- 

Hence, from this period their history is less interesting, and 
as J3io observes, less authentic ; because, M’hen every thing 
was done by the will of the prince, or of his favourites and 
freedmen, the springs of action were less known than under 
the I’epublic, Dio. liii. 10. It is surprising that though the 
Romans at different times were governed by ])rinces of the 
most excellent dispositions, and of the soundest judgment, 
who had seen the woeful effects of wicked men being invested 
with unlimited ])Ower, yet none of them seem ever to have 
thought of new-modelling the government, and of providing 
an effectual check against the future; c;oimnission of similar 
enormities. Whether they thought it impracticable, or 
wished to transmit to their successors ijuiinpaired, the same 
powers which they had received; or from what other cause 
we know not. It is at least certain that no history of any 
people shews more clearly the pernicious effects of an arbi¬ 
trary and elective monarchy, on the character and h:ippiness 
of botii prince and people, than that of the ancient Romans. 
Their change of government Mas indeed the natural conse¬ 
quence of that success Avith Avhicli their lust of conquest Avas 
attended. For the force emplojed to enslave other nations, 
being turned against themselves, served at first to accomplish 
and afterAvards to perpetuate their oAvn seiwitude. And it is 
remarkable, that the nobility of Rome, Avhose rapacity and 
corruption had so much contributed to tlu; loss of libertv, 
AA'^erc the principal sufferers by this cliange ; for on them, 
those savage monst«rs, Avho succeeded Augustus, chiefl37^ ex¬ 
ercised their cruelty. The bulk of the people, and parti¬ 
cularly the provinces, Avere not more opj.'rcsscd than they had 
been under the republic : Thus Tacitus observes, .Yeque j>ro- 
vineuc illnni rerum statum ahiiuehunt^ suspeeto seualiis po- 
])ulifjue imperio oh certaminnpotenti'im, et avnritiam mogis- 
tratuum ; invalido legum (iu.vHio, qiuc vi, ambitus posiremb 
qiecunid tm'babantur, Annal. i. 2. 


PUBLIC SERVANTS OF THE MAGISTRATES. 

^l^HE public servants (mmistri) of the magistrates AVere called 
by the common name of APl*ARrrORES, Div. i. 8., 
because they AA^ere at hand to execute their commands, {</ubd 
iis apparehautj i. c. q^recstb erant ad obsequiumj Serv. ad Virg. 

M i^En. 
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jEn. xii. 850.) and their service or attendance apparitio, 
Cic. Jh'am. xiii. 54. These were, 

I. SCRlBAi, Notaries or clerks who wrote out the public 

accounts, the laws, and all the proceedings {ncta) of the magis- 
ti’atcs. Those who exercised that office were said scriptmn 
facere, Uiv. ix. 46. Cell. vi. 0. from scrip tits,-ns. They were 
denominated from the magistrates whom they attended ; thfls, 
tScribti' qutvstorii y ecd i I if ii, prcctori i, &c., and were divided into 
different decuria; ; whence decurium emere, for mnnus scrihte 
emere., Cic. Verr. iii. 70. It was determined by Ipt what 
magistrate each of them should attend, Cic. Cat. iv. 7* This 
office was more honovirahle among the Greeks than the Ro¬ 
mans, AVy;. Kum. I. The at Rome however were ge¬ 

nerally composed of free-horn citizens ; and thej' became so 
respectable, that their order is called by Cacero honestus {quod 
eorum Jidel tnhulcc pnhlica', periculaque magistratuum com- 
mittuntur,) Cic. Verr. iii. 70- 

There were also acfuurii or nofarii, who took down in short¬ 
hand what was said or done {uotis excijnehfuit), Suet. Jul. 55. 
These -w ere dilferent from the scriba', and were commonly 
slaves or freedmen, JJio. Iv. 7- The scriba’ were also called 
librarii, Festus. But librarii is iisually put for those who 
transcrihe books, Cic. yJlt. xii. (>. Suet. Domit. 10., for which 
purpose the wealthy Romans, avIio had a taste for literature, 
sometimes kept several slaves, A"cp. Atl. 13. 

4’he metho*! of writing short-hand is said to have been in- 
A'cnted by Ma'-cenas, Dio. Iv. 7* ; according to Isidoi’e, by 
Tiro, the favourite slaA’e and freetlman of Cicero, Jsid. i. 22, 
Scncc. Dp. 00. 

II. PR/ECONES, hei'alds or public efiers, who were em¬ 
ployed for various purposes : 

1. In all public assemblies they ordered silence, {silentiuni 
indicebaut vel imperabant: Exsorgk, pR;1^co, Fac popugo 
ATJDiPNTiAM, Vlaut.Dvrn.prol. 11.) by saying, Sij.kte A'cl 
'j'ACK i Ji. ; and in sacred rites by a solemn form, Faveth 
L iNGOis, Marat. Od. iii. 1. Ore pavp:tp: omnes, Vir^f. Mi/U. 
V. 71 • Hence sa( rum sUeutium, for altissimum or maximum^ 
iiorat. Od. ii. 13. 20. Ore favent, they are silent, Ovid. 
Mmor. iii. 13. 20. 

2. In the cornitia they called the tribes and centuries to give 
their votes ; theji^ pronounced the vote of each century ; they 
(qg,lled out the names of those aa'Iio were elected, Cic. Verr. 
V.' 15. (See p. 87.) Wln;n huvs were to be passed, they 
recited them to the people, (p. 83.) In trials, they sum¬ 
moned the judices, the persons accused, their accusers, and 
sometimes the witnesses. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes heralds were emploj^ed to summon the people 
to an assembly, Liv. i. 59. iv. 32., and the senate to the senate- 
house, iii. 38. (see p. 8.) ; also the soldiers, when encamped, 
to hear their general make a speech, JAv. i. 28. 

3. In sales by avietion, they advertised them {auctionem 
conclamnhant vel preedirabaut) , Plant. Men. fin. Cic. Verr. iii. 
16? Off. iii. 13. Herat, de Art. Poet. 419. ; they stood by the 
spear, and called out what was offered. See p. .51. 

4. In the public games; they invited the people to attend 
them; they ordered slaves and other improper persons to be 
removed from them, Cic. dc Itesp. liar. 12. L/iv. ii. 37.; they 
proclaimed {priedicabant) the victors and crowned them, Cic. 
I'am. V. 12 ; they invited the people to see the secular games 
which were celebrated only once every 110 years, by a solemn 

form, CoNV'ENITK AD LUDOS SCKCTANDOS, OLIOS NliC SUKCTAVTT 
QuisQUAM, NEC sj>K(rrAruiius EST, iSuet. Claud.'IV. Ilerodian. 

iii. 8. 

.5. In solemn funerals, at which games sometimes used to 
he exhibited, Cic. de J^egg. ii. 24., they invited peoj)le to at¬ 
tend by a certain form ; HxsEQUIAS ChKEMETI, QUIIHTS EST 
COMMODUM, IRE .lAAI TEMI'IJS K.ST, OJJ.US EKKERTITH, T'er. 

l*hor)n. V. 8. 38. Hence these funerals were called FU- 
NEpRA INDlC^riVA, J'estus in Qitirites, /Suet. ,Jnl. 81. 
The prcccones also used to give public notice when such a 
person died ; thus, Oi.lus ouiris i.kto datus est, l-i'esluny 
ibid. 

6. In the infliction of capital punishment, they sometimes 
signified the orders of the magistrate tt) the lictor, Liv. 
xxvi. 1.5. Lictor, viro forti adue mroas, et in eum leoe 
jiriutuin age, ibid. 16 . 

7. When things were lost or stolen, they searched for them. 
Plant. Merc. iii. 4. v. 78. Petron. Arbit. c. 57-, where an 
allusion is supposed to be made to the custom abolished by 
the iLbutian hiw. 

The office of a public crier, although not honourable, was 
profitable, Juvenal, vii. 6, &c. They -u-cre generally free¬ 
born, and divided into decuruc. 

Similar to the^nYccowcAf were those who collected the money 
hidden for goods at an auction from the purchaser, called 
COACTORFS, Hor. Sat. i. 6. 86. Cic. pro Cluent. 64. 
They were servants {mimstri) of the money-brokers, wlio at¬ 
tended at the auctions: WexuiQCoactionessargentaria.sfactitare, 
to exercise the trade of such a t-ollector. Suet. Vesp. 1. They 
seem also to have been employed by bankers to procure pay¬ 
ment from debtors of every kind. But the collectors of the 
public revenues wei’e likewise called COACTORES, Cic. pro 
JRab, Post. 11. 

M 2 
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III. LICTORES. The lictors were instituted by Romu¬ 
lus, who borrowed them from the Etruscans. They are com¬ 
monly supposed to have their name, lAv. i.8. {a Uganda'), from 
their bindbig the hands and lej>fs of criminals before they were 
scourged, Gell. xii. Jl. They carried on their shoulder rods 
{virgas nlmeaSy Plant. Asin. ii. 2. v. 74. iii. 2. v. 29. Viminei 
fasces virgaruin, Id. Epid. i. 1.26. vel ex betuhiy Plin. xvi. 18. 
s. 30.) bound Avith a tliong in the form of a bundle, [bacillos 
/oro colligatos in tnodum fascis) and an axe jutting out in the 
middle of them. They went before all the greater magistrates, 
except tlie censors, one by one in a line, lAv. xxiv. 44. He 
who went foremost was called PRIMUS LICTOR, Oic. ad 
yratr. i. 1.7- j be who went last, or next to the magistrate, 
was called PROXIMUS LlC4’OR, ibid. Sallust. ^Tug. 

12., or Postremus, Cic. Eivin. i. 28., i. e. the chief lictor, 
.sunnnus lictor, who used to receive and execute the com¬ 
mands of the magistrate. 

4'he office of the lictors was, 

1. To remove the croAvd {uf turbani snmmoverent), Liv. 
iii. 1 1. 48. viii. 33. Hor. Od. ii. 10. 10. by saying, Ckditk, 

CoN-SlTl. VF.XIT ; DATK VIAM, A’cl l.OCUM CONSULT J SI VOTUS 

A'lTJiiTun, iTiscami'JK, QuiiiriT<:s, JAv. ii. 56., or some such 
words, {solennis ille lictoruin <t jn'ccnuncins clamor, Plin. 
Pan. 61 ) Avhcnce tlie lictor is called siunmotor aditiis, Eiv. xlv. 
29. This sometimes occasioned a good deal of noise and 
bustle, JAr'. passim., \\4ien the magistrate returned home, a 
lictor knocked at the door with his rod, fforem, uti rnos est, 
rirgd ju’rcnssit), l.(iv. a I. 34., Avhich. he also did, Avhen the 
magisti'ate went to any other house, Plin. vii. »K). s. 31. 

2. To see that proper respect Avas paid to the magistrates, 
(ANIMADVl^RTJi^RE, ?tt debit ns honos Us redderetnr). Suet, 
.iul. 80. What this respect aa'us, Seneca informs us, Mpist. 

64., namely, dismounting from horseback, uncovering the 
head, going out of the Avaiy, and also rising up to them, &c. 
Suet. ,/ul. 78. 

3. 4’o inflict punishment on those aa4io AA’ere condemned, 

AA'hich they Avere ordered to do in various forms : I, Lictor, 
COI.LI(VA AlANU-S ; 1, Cai’ut ounube hu.jus; Arbori in- 

:iT':i.ici susi'ENDE ; Verberato vi;i. in'I’ra bom(i:rium vel 
e.rtra i’oakerium, LUk i. 26. I, Lictor, ueliga a» t‘ai.um. 
Id. viii. 7- AccejtIv, Lictor, vtrgas et secures expedi. 
Id. Auii. 32. In bum i.ege age, i. c. seenri percute, vel feri, 
xxvi. 16. 

The lictors Avere usual])^ taken from the loAvest of the common 
people, lAv. ii. 55., and often were the freedmen of him on 
whom they attended. They Avere* different from the public 
slaves, M'ho waited on the magistrates, Cfc. in Verr. i. 26. 

IV. AC- 
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IV. ACCENSI. These seem to have had their name from 
summoning (ah accieiido) the people to an assembly, and those 
who had law-suits to court {in Jus). One of them attended 
on the consul who had not the fasces. Suet. Jul. 20. JLiv. 
iii. 3.3. Before the invention of clocks, one of them called 
out to the praitor in court when it was the third hour, or 
nine o’clock, before noon ; when it was mid-day, and the 
ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon, Vdrro de L,at. lAng. 

V. 9. Plin. vii. 60. They were commonly the freedmen of 
the magistrate on whom they attended; at least in ancient 
times, Cic. ad Pratr. i. 1.4. The jlcccnsi were also an order 
of soldiers, called Supernumerariiy because not included in 
the legion, Veset. ii. 19. Ascon. in Cic. Verr. i. 28. Liv. 
viii. 8. 10. 

V. VIATORES. These were properly the officers who 
attended on the tribunes, Piv. ii. 56., and fediles, xxx. 39. 
Anciently they used to summon the senators from the country 
where they usually residetl; whence they had their name {qtihd 
scepeht via essent), Cic. de Sen. 16. Columell. Prjef. 1. 

VI. CARNIFEX. The public executioner or hangman, 
who executed fsupjdicio afficieluit) slaves, and persons of the 
lowest rank; for slaves and freedmen wore punished in a 
manner diflerent from free-born citizens. Tacit. Annul, iii. 50. 
3'hc carnifex was of servile condition, and held in such con¬ 
tempt that he was not permitted to reside within the city, Cic. 
pro Ilabir. 5.,but lived without the Porta Metia, or EsquiUna, 
Plant. Pseud, i. 3. v. 98., near the place destined for the 
punishment of slaves, (ju.vta locum servilihus paniis scpositiim, 
'I’ac. Annal. xv. 60. ii. 32.) called Sestertium, Plutarch, in 
Galb., where were erected crosses and gibbets, (crnces et 
jtatihnla, Tac. Annal. xiv. 33.) and where also the bodies of 
slaves were burnt. Plant. Cas. ii. 6. v. 2., or thrown out 
unhuried, Hor. Epod. v. 9.9. 

Some think that the carnifex was anciently keeper of the 
prison under the Triumviri cupitales, who had only the super- 
intendance or care of it: hence tradere vel truhere ad carni- 
Jicern, to imprison. Plant. Pud, iii. 6. v, 19. 


LATFS OF THE ROMANS. 

'T^HE laws of any country are rules established by public 
authority, and enforced by sanctions, to direct the con¬ 
duct, and secure the rights of its inhabitants. {EENJasti in- 

justique 
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fnstiquc rcgnlri, Seiicc. de Bcncf. iv. 12. Leges qtnd nliud 
sunt, gj(<'ini 77ihiis mixta jjrwcepfa? Id. Epist. 94.) 

The Imavs of Rome were ordained by the people, upon the 
application ofa jnajristratc (rogante magistrahi), Seep. 80.83. 

The great foundation of Roman law or jurisprudence 
(Iiomaai was that collection of laws called the law, .L,iv. 

xsxiv. 6., or laws of the Twch c Tables, compiled by the de¬ 
cemviri, and ratilied by the people, (sec p. 144.) a Avork, in the 
opinion of Cicero, sujjcrior to all the libraries of philosophers 
(omnibus onmium phi/osophonmi bibHolhecis anteponendinn), 
de Orat. i. 44. Nothing iioaa' remains of these Liaa's, but scat¬ 
tered fragments. 

4’he unsettled state of the Roman goA'crnment, the extension 
of the empire, the increase of riches, and consecjuently of the 
number of crimes, Avith A’ai'ious other circumstances, gave 
occasion to a great many new laAA's, {corruptisshnu repubtied 
plai'imfc leges. Tacit. Annal. iii. 27-) 

At first those ordinances only obtained the name of la\A's, 
AA’liich Avere made by the Comitia Centuriatn (POPULISCI- 
^b\), Iheif. yhinal. iii. fiS., but afterAvai’ds those also Avhich 
AA’cre made by tiie Cornitia Tributa (PLRBISCITA), Avhen 
they Avere made binding on the Avholc Roman people ; first 
nytbe lloratian laA\‘ qimd irihutim ptehes jnssisset,populum. 
teneret), Liv. iii. bo., and afterAvards more precisely by the 
Publilian and Hortensian laAA’s, (7(t plebiseita QUI- 

RITES tenerent) , LiA'. A’iii. 12. ICpit. xi. Plin. xvi. 10. s. l.b. 
Cell. XA’. 27 . 

Tl le difierent laA\ s arc distinguished by the name (nomcn. 
gent is) f)f the ])ersons Avho proposed them, and by the subject 
to Avhich they refer. 

Any order of the people AA'as called LEX, AA’hether it re- 
speeded tlie public (Jus puhUeum xeXsnerinn), the right of 
private persons (Jus privatum, vel civile), or tlic particular 
interest of an individual. But this last Avas properly called 
PHIVILRGIUISI, Gcdl. X. 20. ^scon. in Cic. pro Mil. 

The kiAvs proposed by a consul Avere called CONSULA- 
RES, Cic. Sext. 64., by a tribune, TRIBUNITI/E, Cic. in 
Hull. ii. 8., by the deceniA'iri, DECEMV1RALP28, Liv. iii. 
bb, 56, 57- 

DIFFERENT SIGNIFICATIONS OF JUS AND LEX, 
AND THE DlFFERliNT SPECIES OF THE RO¬ 
MAN LAW. 

'^HE Avords, ,Tus and Lex, arc used in A^arious senses. They 
are both expressed by the English AA'ord, LAW. 

Jus 
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,/w.9 properly Implies wliat is/«.sYaiul right in itself, or what 
from any cause is binding upon us, Cic. de OJfiv. iii. 21. Lex 
is a written statute or ordinance : (Jjhx, quee scripto sancify 
quod vnlty autjiibendo, ant I'etnndo, Cie. de Tjeg. i. 6,, a j.k- 
GKNDO, quod legisolet, i(f irmotescut, Varro de L/at. Ijing. v. 
legere leges propositus /nssere, Liv. iii. 31., j'cl a dclectu, Cie. 
de Legg. i. 6., ajnsto etjure legendo, i. e. eligendoy from tlio 
choice of what is just and right. Id. ii. 5. Lkx, in- 

justorumque distinction ibid.- Grtveo nomine (qtjicUntUy 

a suum ciiiqne tribuendo. Id. i. 6.) 

.his is properly Avhat the law ordains, or the obligation 
which it imposes ; {est enirn Jl'S quod, LEX constifuit, riiat 
is UtWy or. That is binding, which the law ordains, t'ic. de. 
Legg. i. ir>. ad Hennni. ii. 13.) Or according to the Twelve 
Tables, QnoDcuTsionK I’oi’ui-iis .i ussit, in .uis ks to, Liv. vii. 
17 . ix. 33. Quon major pars JunicARiT, in jus RATOMonis 
KSTO, Cie. 

But ///A- and lex ha\'c a dilVerent meaning, according to the 
words with which they are joined : thus. 

Jus ^'ATUR.■l^; vel NA'j'ijRAi.E, is wliat nature or riglit reason 
teaches to be right; and oiixii um, wliat all nations es¬ 
teemed to be riglit: both commonly reckoned the same, Cie. 
Se.vt. 42. llarusp. resp. 14. 

Jus civium vi'l c i viLi*:, is what the inhabitants of a particular 
country esteem to be right, either by nature, custom, or statut e, 
€lc. Lopic. .^>. OJf '. ii^ 1(5,17' de Orat. i. 48. Hence eoitsfituerc 
Jus, quo omnes utuntur, pro l>om. rui suhjerti sinf, pro tiaicin. 
So Jus Itomnnuin, Jlnglieumn &c. When no word is atlded to 
restrict it, .lus < iv'irk is put for the civil law of the Homans. 
Cicero sometimes ojiposes civile to Jus uaturale, Sext. 42., 
and sometimes to Avhat we call Cri/uiual Iniv (Jus puldicum), 
V^err. i. 42. Ciecin. 2. in C^'ccil. .'i. 

Jus COMM UN K, what is held to be I’ight among men in gene¬ 
ral, or among the inhabitants of any country, Cic. Cecciu. 4. 
Digest, el lustitut. 

Jus mini.I CUM et priv'atum, wliat is right M'ith respect to 
the people {quasi Jus popuHcuni), or the public at large, and 
with respect to individuals; political and <*ivil law, Liv. iii. 
34. Cic. L'am.iv. 14. Plin. JCpist. i. 22. Hut Jus publictnn is 
also put for the right Avhich the citi/.ens in comnioii enjoyed 
{Jus commune), Terent. Phorm. ii. 2. G.o. 

Jus Senatorium {^'SiY'n Juris publid), what related to the 
rights and customs of the senate ; what was the power of those 
Avho might make a motion in the senate, {qua: potestas referen- 
tihus,) (see p. 12.) what the privilege of those, who delivered 
their opinion {quid censentibus Jus) ; what the power of the 

magistrates. 
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magistrates, and tJie rights of the rest of the members, &c. 

Ep. viii. 14. 

Jus i>iviNUM ct iiuMANiTM, what is right with respect to 
things divine and human, JAik i. 18. xxxix. 16. Tacit. Anual. 
iii. 2(5. 76- vi. 2(>. Hence etjura sinunt, laws divine and 
human, Jlrg. G. i. 269. Coutra Jus fusque. Sail. Cat. ir>. 
Jus fasque exucrc, 4’acit. Hist. iii. 5. Omne Jus et fas delerc, 
Cic. Quo Jure, quare iujuria, right or wrong, Terent. And. 
i. 8. 9. Eer fas ct nefas, Liv. vi. 14. Jus et injurice. Sail. 
Jug. 16. Jure fieri, Jure ra'sus. Suet. Jul. fG. 

Jus PR.i^'rouiuM, what the edicts of the pra?tor ordained to 
be right, Cic. de Offic. i. 10. Ver. i. 44. 

Jus HONORARIUM. Sec p. 112. 

Jus F1 .AVIANLTM, .Ei.ianum, &c. the books of law comijosed 
b}' Flavius, Lh'. ix. 46. /Elius, &.c. Urwanum, i. e. civn.E 
jyrh'ut uut, ex quo Jus dicit praetor urhnnus, Cic. Verr. Act. i. 1. 

Jus Ph.t:diatorium. The law observed with respect to the 
goods {prauiia \q\ prtedia hona, Ascon. in Cic.) of those who 
Avere suretit's (pru'des) for the fiirmers of the public revenues, 
or undertakers of the public works {mancipes), which wci*c 
pledged to the public { jnthUco ohligata vel piguori opposita), 
and sold, if the farmer or undertaker did not perform his 
bargain, Cic. ju'o Hath. 20. Terr. i. .”>4. Earn. \. 20. Suet. 
Claud. 9. Hence Pr/kdiator, a person who laid out his 
mone}' in purchasing these goods, Cic. Att. xii. 14. 17l, and 
who, of course, Avas avc‘11 acc[uainted AAUth Avhat Avas right or 
Avrong in such matters (Juris preediatorit perilus), Id. Ball). 20. 

Jus Fecia i.k, the law of arms or heraldry, Cic. OJfic. i. 11., 
or the form of proclaiming Avar, Liv. i. 32. 

%Jus Ur.Gi'rJM iTiM,the common or ordinary laAAgthe same Avith 
Jus civile, Cic. pro Dorn. 13, 14., but /m.v legiliuitcm exigere, to 
demand one’s legal right, or Avhat is legally due, luuu. viii. 6. 

Jus CoNsuKTUDiNis, wliat long use hath established, op¬ 
posed to i.v.GV. J/(s or J (S scriptum, statute or Avritten Uiaa', Cic. 
de Invent, ii. 22. i)4. Jus civile constat OAxt e.v scrijito aiitAf«e 
.scripto, 1. 6. 13. de Justit. etjur. 

Jus PoN'i'iKiciuM A'cl SACRUM, AV’hat is right Avith regard to 
religion and sacred things, much the same Avith what aams after- 
Avards called Ecclesiastical Law, Cic. pro dom. 12, 13, 14., 
de Legibus, ii. 18, ike. Uiv. i. 20. So Jus religionis, augu- 
rum, ccerenioniaruni, au.sjricioruni, ike. 

JusJini.iACVM vel beui.i, what may be justly done to a state 
at AA'ar Avith us, and to the conquered. Cces. de Hell. G. i. 2". 
Cic. Off. i. 11. iii. 29. Liv. i. 1. V. 27 . Hence Leges silent 
inter anna, Cic. in Mil. 4. Eerre Jus hi armis, Liv. v. 3. Ea- 
ccreJus ense, Lucan, iii. 821. viii. 642. ix. 1073. Jusque datum 

sceleri. 
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scelerif a successful usurpation, by which impunity and a sanc¬ 
tion were ^iven to crimes. Id. i. 2. 

Juris disciplma, the knowledi^eof law. Civ. Legg. i. 5. in- 
telligciifuiy Phil. ix. 5. interpretation Off. i. 11. Si’uniosi 
jurisn i. e. jurispriidentirCn Students iu law, Sitet. iVer. 32. 
6rc//. xii. 13. Conmlti, lyawyers, Cir. 

J uuE et legihnSy by common and statute la-w', Cie. T^err. i. 
42.44. So Horace, Virhonnsest qnisf Qiii con.sxilta patruni, 
qni leges, juraejue servatn &c. lipist. i. xvi. 40. Jura dnbat 
legesque viris, Virg. i. 509. 

Jiut .luRA is often put for laws in general; thus, IVotmjura 
ronderen Liv. iii. 33. Jura inventa inetn injusti fateare ne- 
e.esse est, Horat. Sat. I. iii. 111. Art. P. 122. 398., eivicajnra 
responderen P^p* 1- 3. 23. 

Jus and .JiauiTAs are distinguished, Cir. Off', iii. 16. Virg. 
ii. 426.,/?/.v •MxAJnstitia; jus eiviJe. and leges, Phil. ix. 5. So 
JKqnum et honiim, is opposed to raUidnni versutumqne Jns, 
an artful interpretation of a written law, C'rcr/y*. 23 Suminmn 
Jns, the rigour of the law, sumnia injuria. Off. i. 10. Smnnio 
Jure agere, contendere, exjteriri, ike. to try the utmost stretch 
of law. 

Jus vel .Tura Quiritimn, rivium, dec. See p. 40, &c. 

Jura sanguinis, cognationis, Sec. nercssitudo, v. Jus 
•necessitndinis, relationship. Suet. Calig. 16. 

Jus regni, a right to the crown, L,iv. i. 49. Ilonoruni, to 
preferments, 'Tacit, xiv. 5. Quihus 2 )er frandem Jus fait, 
power or authority, Sallust, •fug. 3. ./ms luxuriec jmblicec 
datum est, a licence, Sener. Mpist. 18. Quibns fallere ac 
furariJus erat. Suet. Ner. 16. In Jus et ditionemv.cXpotcstatein 
alirujus venire, concedere, Liv. & Sail. Habere Jus in ali- 
quem; sui Juris esse ac numcipii, i. e. sui arbitrii et neniini 
■juircre, to be one’s own master, Cic. In controverso Jure est, 
it is a point of law not fixed or determined, TAv. iii. 55. 

J us dicere vel reddere, to administer justice. Dare Jus gra- 
tiee, to sacrifice justice to interest, IAuk 

Jus is also put for the place Avherc justice is administered; 
thus. In jus ramus, i. e. ad precloris sellatn, Donat, iu Ter. 
Phorm. V. 7- 43.88. In jure,'\.c. apud 2 U’(etorcm,\\\ cowYt, 
Vluut. Ilud. iii. 6. 28. Men. iv. 2. 19. He Jure currerc, 
from court, Cic. Quint. 25. 

I.'EX is often taken in the same general sense with J us: thus, 
Hexestrectaratioim2)erandintqueprohibendi,anuminedeo7'uin 
tracta ; Justormn injustorutnque distinrtio; arternum quiddam, 
quod universnm mundnm regil; — Consensio omnium gentium 
lex natureeqnitanda est; noiiscriqdascdnatalex: Salus jmjmli 

suqn'cma 
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suprema lex csto; fuudamenfum lihertatis^ fans cequitatis, 8jc, 
Cic. de —pi‘o eluent. 53. 

Lkgks is put, not only for the ordinances of the Roman 
jieoplc, but for any established regulations; thus, of the free 
towns. Lucks municitaIes, Cic. yam.\\. 18., of the allied 
towns, J 'err. ii. 49,50., of the provinces, ibid. 13. 

When Lex is put absolutely, the law of the Twelve Tables 
is meant; as. Lege lucreditns adjE'rntem Minaciam. xwniebat, 
Cic. Verr. i. 4.5. Ka ad 7ios redibat j.ege hecreditas. Ter. 
Hecyr. i. 2. 97. 

I-iKGEs Censori.e, fonus of leases or regulations made by 
the censors, Cic. T^crr. i. .55. iii. 7- Prov. Crms. 5. liabir. 
Perd. 3. yJd Q. Fr. i. 12. Lex manripH vcl tnancijdani, the 
form and ct^ndition of conveying property, de Oral. i. 39. Cic. 
Off. iii. K). 

Leges I'enditionh vel veiialiam veAdeudorvm, agrum vel 
domam possidciuli, &c. Rules or conditions, Cic. de Orat. 
i. .58. Horat. Plpist. ii. 2. v. 18. Hence Fmere, veadere hac 
vel ilia lege, i. e. sub hac coiiditione vel pactOy Suet. Aug. 21. 
Fm lege (i. e. ex pacto et conventu) e.vicrat, Cic. Att. vi. 3. 
Hac lege atqne amine. Ter. And. i. 2. 29. Heaut. v. 5. 10. 
J^cx inUc qua nali sumus, Cic. 4\is. 16.; meu lege utar, I will 
observe my rule. Per. Pharm. iii. 2. ult. 

i.<E(;Ks historice, qmematum, vei'rHuni, &c. Rules observed 
in writing, Cic. de Fegg. i. 1. de Oral. iii. 49. Thus we say, 
the/a/c.v of history, of poetry, versifying, &c. and in a similar 
sense, the lawa of motion, magnetism, mechanics, &c. 

In the Corpus Juris, Lex is put for the Christian religion; 
thus Lex Cbriatiana, Catholica, renerabilis, sanctissima, &c. 
But we in a similar sense use the word law for the Jewish 
religion; as the Faw and the Oosjtel: or for the Books of 
Moses ; as, the Xwe ami the Pi'ophets. 

Jus Romanum, or Itanuni law, was either written or im- 
written law (Jus sc iuptum aut non scriptum). The several 
species which constituted the scriptum, were,laws, pi'operly 
so called, the decrees of the senate, the edicts or decisions of 
magistrates, and the opinions or writings of lawyers. Un¬ 
written law (jus non scriptumj, comprehended natural equity 
and custom. Anciently j‘ns scriptnni only comprehended 
laws properly so called, JJigest. de Grig. Jur. All these are 
frequently enumerated or alluded to by Cicero, who calls them 
I'oNTEs jr.QUiTATis. Topic. 5. tjc. ad Herenn. ii. 13. 
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LAWS OF THE DECEMVIRI, OR, THE 
XII TABLES. 


XT^ARIOUS authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange 
^ the fragments of the Twelve 'I'ables. Of these the most 
eminent is (lodfrey {.lacohus Gothofredus.J 

According to his account. 

The I. table is supposed to have treated of law-suits; the 
II. of thefts and robberies; III. of loans, and the right of cre¬ 
ditors over their debtors ; IV. of the right of fathers of fami¬ 
lies; V. of inheritances and guardianships; VI. of property 
and poss('Ssion; VIl. of trespasses and damages; VTII. of 
estates in the country; IX. of the common rights of the 
people; X. of funerals, and all c€*remonies relating to the 
dead; XT. of the worship of the gods, and of I’eligion; XII. of 
marriages, and the right of husbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are said to have commented on 
these laws, Cic. dc Lf'gg. ii. ^3. Plin. xiv. 13., but their 
works are lost. 

'J''he fragments of the Twelve Tables have been collected 
from various authors, many of them from Cicero. The laws 


are in generid very briefly expressed: thus. 

Si in .ius vocK'i’, ATauK (i. c. sfnfbii) eat. 

Si ajemukum tutpsit {nrjicrif), nx cum ko I’acxt {pacisce- 

tur), TAITO liSTO. 

Si FAi.SUM TESTIMONIUM DICASSIT {flLvcrit) SAXO DE.Jl- 
CITOR. 

Privu.egia ne ihroganto; sc. 7nc/p;-istrafjis. 

De cAi’iTE (de vita, lihertate, et fare) civis Romani, nisi 
ter maximum CENTUiiiATUM {per vomitia centurinta) ne 


TERUN ro. 

Quoil POSTREMUM POPULUS JUS.STT, II) JUS RATUM ESTO. 
HoMINEM MORTUUM in URRE ne SEPEI.ITO, neve ITRITO. 
Al) Divos adeunto caste: pietatem adhirento, opes 

AMOVENTO. QuI SECUS FAXIT, DkUS IPSE VINDEX ERIT. 

EeRUS JURGIA AMOVENTO. Ex PATRIIS RITIBUS OPTIMA 


COEUNTO. 

PeRJURII POENA DIVINA, EXITIUM; HUMANA, HEHECITS. 
ImPIUS NE AUDETO Pl.ACARE DONIS IRAM DeORUM. 

NeqUIS AGRUM CONSECUATO, AURl, ARGENTI, EBORIS SA- 
CRANDI MODUS ESTO. 

Hie most important particulars in the fragments of the 
Twelve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and explained 
elsewhere in various places. 


After the publication of the Twelve Tables, every one un¬ 
derstood 
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derstood what was his right, but did not know the way to 
obtain it. For this they depended on the assistance of their 
jjatrons. 

From the Twelve Tables Avere conijjoscd certain rites and 
forms, which were necessary to be observed in prosecuting 
law-suits {quibus inter se /imninesi/isceptarent) fCiMed ACTIO- 
NES LEGIS. The forms used in making bargains, in trans¬ 
ferring property, &c. were called ACTUS EEGITIMI.— 
There were also certain days on which a law-suit could be 
raised {qiumdo tcge agi posset), or justice could be lawfully 
administered {dies FASTI), and others on which that could 
not be done (N FFASTl) ; and some on which it could be done 
for one part of the day, and not for another (INTERCISI). 
The knowledge of all these things was confined to the patri¬ 
cians, and chiefl}^ to the Pontijices, for many years; till one 
Cn. Flavius, the son of a freedman, the scribe or clerk of 
Appius Clautlius C?ecus, a lawyer, who had arranged in u'rit- 
ing these avtiones and days, stole or copied the l)ook which 
Appius had composed, and published it, A. U. 440. {fasfos 
jntblicarit, ct avtiones primivni edidit.) In return for which 
favour he was made curule ledile by the people, and afterwards 
pnetor. From him the book was called JUS CIVILE FLA¬ 
VIAN UM, TJv. ix. 46. Civ. de Orat. i. 41. 3Inren. 11. 
^dtt. vi. 1. 1. 2. § 7- U* d<; Grig, t/uris. Geil. vi. 9. Vvder. 
3Iax/\\. 5. 2. Plin. xxxiii. 1. s. 6. 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of pro¬ 
cess; and to pi'event their being made j)idjlic, cxj>rcssed them 
in writing by certain secret marks, (NO'PIS, i'ic.pro 3Inr. 11., 
somewhat like wliat are now used in Avriting short-hand,) or, 
as others think, by putting one letter for another, (as Augus¬ 
tus did. Suet. yiug. 88.) or one letter for a aaJioIc word, {per 
SIGLAS, as it is called by later AA'riters.) However, these 
forms also were published by Sextus /Elius Catus, (who for 
his knowlege in the civil hiAV, is called by Ennius egregie 
vordatas homo, a remarkably Avise man, Cic. de Orat. i. 4.5.) 
His book Avas named JUS ^ilLIANUM. 

The only thing noAV left to the patricians AA'as the intei'pre- 
tatioii of the laAv; Avhich Avas long pecidiarto that order, and 
the means of raising several of them to the highest honours of 
the state. 

The origin of lawyers at Rome Avas derived from the insti¬ 
tution of patronage. (See p. 28.) It AV'as one of the offices of 
a patron, to explain the laAA^ to his clients, aiul manage their 
law-suits. 

TITUS CORUNCANIUS, who was the first plebeian 
Pontifex Maximus, A. U. 500., lAv. cpit. 18., is said to haA'c 
been the first wlio gave his advice freely to all the citi- 

zen% 
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Kens witliout distinction, I. 2. § 35. 38. D. de Orig. Jiir.^ 
whom many afterwards imitated; as, Manilius, Crassus, Mu¬ 
cins Scaivola, C. Aquilius, Gallus, Trel)atius, Sulpicius, &c. 

Those who professed to give advice to all promiscuously, 
used to walk across the forum {transi?erso foro) ^ and were ap¬ 
plied to (ad cos adibutnr) there, or at their own houses, Cic. 
Oral. iii. 33. Such as were celebrated for their knowledge iu 
hiw, often had their doors beset with clients before day-break, 
Hor. Sat. i. 1. v.O, JE/jist. ii. 1. 104., for their gate was open 
to all, {cunrtis ja?ma jjntehatf Tibull. i. 4. 78.) and the house 
of an eminent law'j^'r was as it were the oracle of the whole 
city, Cic. de Oraf. i. 45. Hence Cicero calls their power 
RkgNUM .lUDIClAI.K, Att.\. 1. 

The law5’er gave his answers from an elevated seat {ex solio, 
tanqtmni ex triqiode), Cic. de Legg. i. 3. Drat. ii. 33. iii. 33. 
The client coming up to him said, Lk kt (;onsiij.kiik ? Cic. 
])ro Mur. 13. The lawyer answered. Consume. Then the 
matter was proposed, and an ansu^er returned very shortly; 

thus, Qua'.ro an ExisTiMEs? vcl, 1 d jus liST nf.cne:?- 

Skcunuum ka, qua: proponuntuk, existimo, puacet, 
j’UTO, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 192. lvaw5H;rs gave their ojiinions 
either by w'ord of mouth, or in Avriting; commonly witliout 
any reason annexed, Scuec. JEjdst. 94., lint not ahvays. 

.Sometimes in difficult cases, the lawyers used to meet near 
the temple of Apollo iu the Forum, Juvenal, i. 128., aiid after 
ileliberating together, (which was called DISPUTATIO 
FOlll,) they pronounced a joint opinion. Hence what Avas 
tletenninetl by the laAvyers, and adopted by custom, Avas 
called Recei’ta skni'entia, Receptum jus, Rkceptus mos, 
POST MU ETAS VAKiAiioNEs RECET’TUM; and the rulcs obscrvcd 
in legal transactions by their consent, Avei*e called Rkgue.e 

JURIS. 

When the Iraa'^s or edicts of the jirtetor seemed defectiA'^e, 
the hiAvyers supplied Avhat Avas Avanting in both from natural 
efjuity; and their opinions in process of time obtained the 
authority of laivs. Hence laAvyers Avere called not only inter- 
pretes, but also CON DI FORES et ALICTORES JURIS, 
and their opinions, JUS CIVIEE, Cic.qtro Ccucin.'24., 
de Offic. iii. 1{)., opposed to leges, Caicin. 2(>. 

Cicero complains that many excellent institutions had been 
perverted by the refinements of luAvyers, pro 3Iur. 12. 

Under the republic, an 5 '- one that pleased might profess to 
give advice about matters of laAv; but at first this aatis only 
clone by persons of the highest rank, and such as Avere dis 
tinguished by thefir superior knoAA'ledge and Avisdom. By the 
Cincian Iraa^, lawyers Avere prohibited from taking fees or 
presents from those Avho cou^idted th^mj heu^*e^ turpe rea^ 

JSMPTA 
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EMPTA misaras defcndcre lingua^ Ovid. Amor. i. 10.39., which 
rendered the profestsion of jurisprudence highly respectiible, 
us being undertaken by men of rank aiul learning, not from the 
love of gain, but from a desire of assisting their fellow-citizens, 
and through their favour of rising to preferments. Augustus 
enforced this law by ordaining that those who transgressed it 
should I'estore four-fold, Dio. liv. 18. 

Under the emperors, lawyers were permitted to take fees 
(HONORAKIL'M, vcrtaui jusidniquc 'incrredoii. Suet. Ner. 
I/-) from their clients; but not above a certain sum, (enpicn- 
dis pcvtiuiis 2 >osHil viodum (sc. Claudius) usque ad dena scs- 
tertia, 'JVc. Annal. xi. 7-) ^md after tlie business uais done. 
{Perar/is ticgofiis jyeDaHichat ju viinius diiuta.vat dcrein 7ml- 
tiu7/i dui'Cy Plin. Ejjist. v. 1?1.) Thus the ancient connection 
between patrons and clients fell into disuse, and every thing 
was done for hire. Persons of the lou est rank sometimes assumed 
the profession of lawyers, ,Ti(ve7ial. viii. dj., pleadings became 
venal {vodu’e adf’oraliojtes), advoc'ates madt; Ji shameful trade 
of their function by fomenting law-suits (b^ li/es coi/'e); and, 
instead of honovir, which was hwinerly their only rewar<l, lived 
upon the spoils of their fellow-citizens, from u hom tliey re¬ 
ceived large and annual salaries, Pl/Jt. D/t. v. \4. Various 
edicts (ediefa, lih/'i, vel lihef/i) were publishetl by the emperors 
to check this corruption, iJjid., also decrees of the senate, Jd. 
V. 21., but these were artfuil)- eluded. 

Lawyers were consulted, not only by private perst)ns, but 
also (i7i consilium adhibeha/tltti'y vel asstanehantar) by magis¬ 
trates and judges, C'/c, Po]). 17. 13. Ccccia. 24. 

liidl. xiii. 13. Pli7i. Dp. iv. 22. vi. 1 1., and a certain number of 
them attended every proconsul and propradorto his province. 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions of 
huv only* to particular ])ersons, and restricted the judges not 
to deviate from their opinion, /. 2. § alt. 1). dc Ch'ig. .lar.y 
that thus he might bend tlie laws, and make them subservient 
to despotism. His successors (except Caligula, aSV^c/. 34.) imi- 
tatetl this example; till Adrian restored to lawy'ers their former 
liberty. Dig. ibid., which they are supposed to have retained 
to the time of Severus. Wliat alterations after that took 
place, is not sufficiently'^ ascertained. 

Of the lawy*ers who llouidshed under the emperors, the most 
remarkable \v'ere M. ANTlSTll S LABICO, (bivori'iiptee 
lihe 7 ' 1 atis air, Tacit. Annal. iii. 7^. Cell. xiii. 12.) and 
C. ATEIUS CAPITO (ciiftts obseq/niaii doininaniilms r/iagis 
prohabatar, Tacit, ibid.^ under Augustus; and these two, 
from their different characters and opinions, gave rise to various 
sects of lawyers after them; CASSIUS, under Claudius, (Cas- 
siantKscholccprincepsA PUii.Ep. vii.24.: SALVIUS JULIA¬ 
NA US, 
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NUS, under Hadrian; POMPONIUS, under Julian; CAIUS, 
under the Antonincs; PAPINIANUS, under Severus; UL- 
PIANUS and PAULUS, under Alexander Severus; HER- 
MOGEN.es, under Constantine, &c. 

ITndcr the republic, younj? men who intended to devote 
themselves to the study of jurisprudence, after finishing the 
usual studies of grammar, Grecian literature, and philosophy, 
(Civ. in Unit. 80. Off. i. 1. Snet. de Clar. Ithet. ], 2., 
studia LIBERA ijA V. HUM ANiTATis, PlnUtrch.in JLncnll.princ.) 
usually attached themselves to some eminent lawyer, as Cicero 
did to Q. Mucius Scajvtda, Civ. de clinic. IAvhom they always 
attended, that they might derive knowledge from his experience 
and conversation. For these illustrious men did not open 
schools for teaching laAV, as the lawyers afterwards <lid under 
the emperors, whose scholars were called AUJJITORES, 
Senec. Coutr. 25. 

The writings of several of these lawyers came to be as 
much respected in courts of justice (usn fori), as the lau’s 
themselves, /. 2. § 38. J). de Orig. Juris. Put this liappened 
only by tacit consent. Those laws only had a biruling force, 
which ivere solemnly enacted by the Avhole Roman people 
assembled iir the Comitia. Of these, the following are the 
chief. 


LAWS OF THE ROMANS MADE AT DIFFERENT 

TIMES. 

JA ACILIA, 1, About transplanting colonies {de coloniis 
dedneendis), by the tribune C. Acilius, A. U. 55(5., JLiv. 
xxxiii. 29. 

2. About extortion (de repetundis), by Manias Acilius 
Glabrio, a tribune, (some say consul,) A. (T. (583. That in 
trials for this crime, sentence should be passed, after the 
cause was once pleaded (semel dicta causa), and that there 
should not be a second hearing (nc reus conijierendinaretur), 
Cic. proaun. in Verr. 17- i- R- Ascon. in Cic. 

Lex .lEJiUTIA, by the tribune jEbutius, prohibiting the 
proposer of a law concerning any charge or power, from coir- 
ierring that charge or power on himself, his colleagues, or rela¬ 
tions, Cic. in Hull. ii. 8. 

Another concerning the Judices, called Cenfununri, which 
is said to have diminished the obligation of the Twelve 
Tables, and to have abolished A^arious customs AAdiich they 
ordained, Gell.xvi. 10. ix. 18., especially that curious custom 
borrowed from the Athenians, (ylristojih. in JVuh. v. 498. 
Platoi d€ Legg, xii.^ of searching for stolen goods without 

anv 
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any cloaths on but a girdle round the waist, and a mask on 
tlie face, (FURTORUM QU.ESTIO CUM LANCE ET 
LICIO,) Gell. ihid. 1^'estus in Lanck. When the goods were 
found, it Avas culled FURTUM CONCEPTUM, Inst. ii. 

10. 3. 

Lex /ELIA et FLJSIA de comUiis ,—tuu) separate laws, 

although sometimes joined by Cicero.-The first by Q. 

/Elius P<etus, consul, A. 1). 58(5., ordained, that when the 
comitiu were held for passing laws, the magistrates, or the 
augiu's hy their authority, might take observations from the 
heavens {de ewlo servarent ); and, if the omens were unfa¬ 
vourable, the magistrate might prevent or dissolve the assembly 
(ronn'tiis obnnnriaret), and that magistrates of equal authority 
Avith the person aa'Iio held the assembly, or a tribune, might 
giA’e their negative to any la\A’ (/eg/ intercederent ), Cic. pro Sext. 
1,5.53. post red. in Sen. 5. cle prov. Cons. 10. in Vatin. 0. 

Pis. 4. Att. ii. 0.-Tlie second, Lex FI'SIA, or Fukia, 

by P. Furius, consul A. U. (517., or hy one Fusius or Fulius, a 
tribune. That it should not he* law’ful to enact laws on all the 
dies fasti, Cie. ibid. See ]). 82. 

Lex ^ELIA S.h2NTTA, hy the consids .Elius and Sentius, 
A. U. 7o6., about the manumission of slaves, and the con¬ 
dition of those who Averc made free, Snet. u:ln^. 40. See p. 30. 

Jjex /EMILIA about the censors. See p. 1 17 . 

J.,ex ^EMILIA Sninjduarin vel Cibaria, hy M. .Emilius 
Lepidus, consul, A. C575., limiting the kind and quantity of 
meats to he used at an entertainment, Maerob. SV//. ii. 13. 
Gell. ii. 24. Pliny ascribes this law to Alarcus Scaurus, Auii. 
57 . So jdurel. T"iet. de I'ir. illasfr. 72. 

Xcgc.v ACiRARJ/E; Cassia, Lieinia, Flaminia, Semjrrfmia, 
IVioria, Cornelia, Servilia, I'lavia, Julia, JManrilia. 

L eges de AAIHITU; I'abia, Caljntrnia, I'nllia, ^ujidiu, 
Licin ia , Fontpeia. 

Les^es ANNALLS axI Annariec. See p. 0/- 

Lex ANTIA Siunjduaria, b)’^ Antius Rcstio, the year uncer¬ 
tain; limiting the expense of entertainments, and ordaining 
that no actual magistrate, or magistrate elect, should go any 
where to sup but with particular persons, Gell. ii. 24. Antius 
seeing his Avholesome regulations insufficient to check the 
luxury of the times, never after supped abroad, that he might 
not Avitness the violation of his OAvn Iuaa^, Maerob. ii. 13. 

Leges ANTONI/E, pi'oposed by Antony after the death of 
Cfesar, about abolishing the office of dictator, confirming the 
acts of CiEsar (Acta C/i-:saris), planting colonies, giving aAvay 
kingdoms and proAunces, granting leagues and immunities, 
admitting officers in the army among jurymen; allowing those 
condemned for a iolence and crimes against the state to appeal 

to 
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to the people, which Cicero calls the destruction of all laws, 
iky. Cic. Phil. i. 1. 9. ii. 30, 37, 38. v. 34. xiii. 3. 5. Att. 
xiv. 12. Dio. Cass. xlv. 28. Appian. de Dell. Civ. iii., traus- 
fciTioijf the riijht of choosing priests from the people to the 
dirterciit colleg('S, Dio. xliv. /m. &c. 

Xcifc.s'APPLILlil/E, 2 )roposcd by L. Ap^juleius Saturiiinus, 
A. 052., tribune of tlic commons ; about divldinp^ the public 
lands among the veteran soldiers, Aarel. Viet, dc Fur. itlnstr. 
73., settling colonies, ('ic. ])ro lialh. 21., jmnishing crimes 
against the state {de nia jest ate), Cic. de Orat. ii.25.49., fur¬ 
nishing corn to the jjoor people, at l-v of an us, a bushel, 
{semisse el frienfe, i. e. dex’tuntc vel deeanee: See Leges >Sem- 
proiiid',) Cic. ad Hcrenii. i. 12. de Legg. ii. (). 

Saturniiius also got a law jjassed, that all the senators should 
be obliged, within live days, to aijprove upon oath of Avhat the 
jieojile enacted, under the penalty of a heavy fine ; and the vir¬ 
tuous Metellus Numidi(ais was banished, because In; alone 
would iKjt comjily {(jnhd hi legeai id laiani Jurare no!let), Cic. 
pro Sext. 10. Dorn. 31. Cluent. 35. Viet, de Vir. illust. 02. 
Hut Saturninus himself was sooji after slain for passing these 
laws by the coinmaud of Marius, w'ho had at lirst encouraged 
him to 2 )ropose them, Cic. pro liahir.perd.y.\\\\. 11. and wlio 
by his artifice had elfectetl the banishment of Metellus, Plii- 
larcli. in Mar. Appian. de Dell. Civil, i. 307. 

Lex AQCIIjLIA, A. U. IxJ'l., about hurt wrongfully done 

{de damno injnrid data,) t'ic. in JHruto, 34.-Another 

A. U. 087. (de dolo mala,) Cic. de Nat. J)eor. iii. 30. OlV. 
hi. 14. 

Lex ATl^llIA TAR PEI A, A. bf. 300., that all magistrates 
might fine those Avho violated their authority, but not al)ove 
t wo oxen and thirty shee^), Dioni/s. x. 50. Alter the Romans 
began to use (Coined moue}', an ox Avas estimated at lOt) asses, 
and a sheep at ten, Pestus in I'lctnrj.ATUs. 

Lex ATIA, by a tribune, A. C. 090., rc'jAcaling the Corne¬ 
lian law, and restoring the Domitian, in the election of jiriests, 
Dio. xxxvii. 37 . 

Xea‘ATILIA, dc dedititiis, A. U. .543., IjIv. xxvi. 33.— 
Another de tutorihns, A. LI. 443., That guardians should be 
upjxjintcd for or^jhans, and women, by the prador and a 
majority of the tribunes, Ulpiun. in Pragni. Liv. xxxix. 9. 
8ee 58. 

-Another, A. U. 44,3., That sixteen military tribunes 

should be created by the 2 iet) 2 )le for four legions ; that is, two 
thirds of the Avhole. I'or in four legions, thy number Avhich 
then used annually to be i-aised, there were Uventy-four tri¬ 
bunes, six in each : of whom by this knv four were- appointed 
by the jicople, and two by the consuls. Those chosen by the 

N people 
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pc'Dple \vor(' called COMITIATI; by the consuls, RUTILI 
or LI. At first they seem to have been all nominated 

by the kin^s, consuls, or dictators, till the year 393., uhcii 
the ])eo|)le assumed the right of annually appointing six, Liv. 
A'ii. .'i.ix.MO. vision, in Cir. Afterwards the manner of choosing 
th in varied. Sometimes the people created the whole, some¬ 
times only a part. Ibit as they, through interest, often 
appointed improper pc rsous, the choice u as sometimes left, 
especially in dangerous junctures, entirely to the consuls, 
Lir. xlii. 31. xliii. 12. xliv. 21. 

I^c.r A i'JNJA, A. V. (523., about making the tribunes of 

the common senators, Cic//. xiv. -Another, That the 

])roperty ot things stolen could not be acquired by possession 
(nK>frt//ji(ntr) : 1 he uords of the law M'cre, Qiu)i) suiireutum 
i;i?ri , E.M's .snjucNA auc roRiTAs Ksro. (See p. 50.) Cell. 
xvii. 7* U/c. in T\-n\ i. 42. 

Ac.c AI;F11)1A f/c ^'j/nhitn, A. I’. 692. It cojttained this 
singular clause. That if a candidate promised money to a 
tribe, and did not pay it, he shoxdd be exi-used ; but if he did 
])ay it, bo should be obliged to pay to every tribe a vearly fine 
of 3000 a as long as be lived, Cir. i. 16. 

AI RE LI A //('r/Zc/V/rd/, by U. Aurelius Cotta, prfotor, 
A. V. 683., ^diat /?/^//cc.v or jurymen should be chosen fnnn 
the senators, Jujnitrs and 'J'ribuni Jl'Crtn'ii, Cir. I^err. 2. 
Phi/, i. 8. Itn/l. i. 2.—The last were officers chosen from the 
])lebeian.s, who kej)t and gave out the money for defraying the 
expense's of the army, in Cic .— Cir. pro Plane. S, 

/cry. ()9. yltt. \. 16. Pestns. 

Another, by C. Aurelius C'otta, consul, A. U. 678., Tliat 
those A\ bej hael been tribune's might enjoy exther oflice's, which 
bael been ixrohibited by Sulla, Asron. hi Cic. 

Pe.v H/LJilA, A. I'. 574 ., abexut the number e)f preetors. 

(See p. 115.)-Anexthcr against briberv, A. U. 571. Piv. 

xl. 19. . ’ / 

JjCx Ck b^ClLIA DIDIA, or ct .Didia, or Didia et Crerilia, 
A. U. (>.>.>., 'Fhat laevs should be ]>romulgatetl for threxe mar- 
ke't-days, anel 1 hut several distinct things should not be included 
in the same law, Avhicli was called ferre ]ier aaturam, Cic. 
Att. ii. 9. I’hil. v. 3. jxre) Dejin. 20. 

-Anejther against bribery, Cir. pro Snll. 22, 23. 

-Ane>ther, A. U. 693., about exemjxting the city and 

Italy fremi taxes, Dio. xxxvii. 51. 

Prx CALl^l'RNlA, A. U. (M)4., against extortion, by 
which law the first (piccstio was established, Cic. 

Verr. iv. 25. Off ', ii. 21. 

-Anotlu'r, called also Arilia, concerning bribery. A* 

686 ., Cic. pro Mur. 23. Brut. 27. Sail. Cat. 18. 


Lex 
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lyCX CANUIvElA, ))y :i tribuiir, A. iiOl)., about Ibe iiiter- 
marriaj^e of tin; pjitriciaiis witli Hk* ])li'bciaiis, JAv. iv, (), 

JjCx cassia, tiuisc wlioin llu' jji'ople cotulc'unied 

sbould be exelmied from the seaate, yl.scoti. hi ilc. pro i'orn. 
Another about ssupplyini? the senate, Tacit, xi. 25, Anotlier, 
That the ])coplc should vote by ballot, ike. S('(' p. 85. 

Tex CASSI A TERI':N'riA J'rmncafaria, by the Consuls 
Cb Cassius and M. Terentius, A. ()8()., ordainiii*;-, as it is 
thoui^bt, that five moitii or pi'cks of corn should bi- ^iveii 
monthly to each of the y)oor citizens, w hich was not more than 
the allowance of slaves, iSa/tiisf. Ifist. I'nii^iii. (p. 971- 
(ioriii), and that money sboidd lu' annually ath anced from the 
treasury, for ])urchasing 80(),(M)() aioifii of wheat (d'Kiriei 
iMi’KKA'i'i), at four sestertii a aioitias or peck -, and a second 
tenth parth {afterns decninns) , (see y). (id.) at ibree sestertii a 
j)eek (pro okcum vno), (He. Terr, iii, 79. v.2l. 

This corn was i^iveii t*) the j)oor yu'oyjle, by tlie Sempronian 
law, at a semis and trieiis a moilias or y)cck ; and l)y the Clo- 
dian law, p^rnfis, (see y). 180.) In the time of Aui^ustus, we 
read that 200,(MM) received corn from tlu' public, JJio. Iv. 10. 
tSnet. 40. 42. .lulius Ctesar reduced them from I120,(X)0 

to 1.50,000, Haet. Jut. 41. 

Tex CENTURlA'rA, the name f)f e^'('l■y ordinance made 
by the Comitia Centnrinta, Cic. in Ridl. ii. II. 

Te.v CINCIA de doiiis et maaeri/ms, hence calk'd All’^iVli- 
RALIS, Plant, apnd T'estnm, by Cincius a Iribune, A. .540., 
'riiat no one should take money or a present for ydeadin^ a 
cause, (de.de Seiieet.4. de Orut.W.’j . ^Itt.i.'Ii). Tacit. .rlnn. 
xi. 5. Ur. xxxIa'. 1. 

Tex CLALIJ41A de narihas, A. ,5.‘|,5., That a senator should 
not have a vessel above a certain burden. (See y). ti.) A 
clause is suy)y>osed to have been added to this law y)rohibiting 
the ([UM'stor’s clerks from trading', Hnet. Dom. 0. 

Another by Claudius the consid, at the re(iuest of the allies, 
A. 57«1., That the allies, and those of the Latin name, sboidd 
leave Home and return to their own cities. According to this 
law the consul made an I'dict; and a decree of the senate was 
added. That for the future no yierson should be manumitted, 
unless both master and slave swore, thathe was not manumitted 
for the sake of changing his city. lAir the allies used to give 
their children as slaves to any Roman citizen on condition of 
their being manumitted (iit lihcrtini vires cssent), Liv. xli. 8, 
9. Cic. ywo Ralb. 23. 

-by tlie Einyjcror Claudius, 44h'it usurers sliould not 

lend money to minors, to bi' yiaid after the death of their pa¬ 
rents, Tacit, jdan. xi. 13., supposed to be the same with what 
was called the Senatus-consultum Macehomanl ai, I djnan, 

N 2 enforced 
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enforced bv Vosp:isian, Suet. 11. To tliis crime Hoi'iicc al¬ 
ludes, S^uf. i. r. 1-4. 

-by ibi' Consul Murcollus, 70*1., no one sboidd 

be allou ed to stand candidate for an oHiee u iiile absent ; tlnis 
takinti’ from C';esar tlie privilege granted him l)y the I’oinjx'ian 
Jan (Cccsurt jirii't/eiiiuui eri/tieus vel heuejieiuni pojtuli uili- 
/ue/ts) ; also, That the freedom of tlie; city should be taken 
from the colony of \oru)n< t>uuriu, Avbicli Ciesar had jdanted. 
Suet. ,/uI. 2S. t ie. Fani. .xiii. oo. 

Xrgc.v CLOOl. I'i, by tlie triinnu' l\ Clodius, A. 095. 

- 1. 'I'hat the corn 'which had been ilistrilnited to the 

])eo]ile for a .si ni/.v and /rnv/.s, or for i " of an o.v, de.vtuus., the 
nuulius or jieek, should be given gratis, Cie. pro Sext. 25. 
Aseon, in t ie. See [i. 179. 

-2. That the' censors should not expel from the senate 

or inflict any mark of infamy, on any man \\ ho was not first 
openly accused and condemned by their joint sentence. C/e. 
ilud. — in /V.s. 5. />>/o. xxxviii.Kk 

-ik That no oiu' should take the auspii'i's, or observe 

the heavens, when the ])eople were assemliled on jniblic busi¬ 
ness ; and, in short, that tlu' /Elian and Fusian laws should be 
abrogated. (See ]). 82.) C/e. I'tii.i), 7- fb Sea t. l.'’).2G. Pror. 
Puns. 19. ^l.si'on. in J^is. 1. 

-4. 'J"hat the old companies or fraternities {eoUe^iu) of 

artilieers in the city which the senati* had abolishi'd, should 
he restored, and new ones instituted. C/e. ij/ I*is. 4. Suet. 
Jut. 42. 

These laws u'ere intendetl to pave the tvay for the fol¬ 
lowing- : 

-5. 4'hat whoevi'i’ had taken tlie life of a citizen uneon- 

demned and without a trial, should be prohibited from lire and 
u ater : by Avhieh law, Cicero, althougli not named, was plainly 
pointed at. Veil. ii. 45., and soon after, by nu'ans of a hired 
mob, his banishment was expressly ilecreed by a second law. 
C/e. jyro Doni. 18, 19, 20. post red. in Sen. 2. 5, ike. 

Cicero had engaged Ninius a tribuiu' to oppose these laws, 
but was prevented from using his assistanct', by the artful 
conduct of Clodius, IJio. xxxviii. 13. ; and Pom])ey, on 
whose protection he had reason to rely, bi'trayed him, iind. 
17- P/utareli .— (ie. Att. x. 4. Caisar, who Avas then 
without till' Mails Avith his army, ready to set out for his 
proA'ince of Caul, oflered to make him one of his lieute¬ 
nants ; but this, by the advice of J*ompey, be declined, Dio. 
xxxviii. 15. C'rassus, although secretly inimical to Cicero, 
ihid., yet at the persuasion of his son, Avho M'as a great 
admirer of Cicero’s, (He. Q.fr. ii. 9., did not openly oppose 
him, Cic, Sext. 17, 18. lint Clodius declared that Avhat he 

ilid 
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did was by the authoi'ity of the Triumviri, Cic. Sext. 16. 18., 
and tlio intci'position of tin senate and T/tpiifcSy who, to the 
nuniber of 20,000, changed their habit o]i Cicero’s account, 
Cic. post red. ud Quirit. 3., was rendered a))ortiv(‘ by means 
of the consuls Piso, the father-in-law of C^a'sar, and Gabi- 
nius, the creature of Poinpey, i'ic. jSc.vt. 11, 12, 1,‘j, 
(acero therefore, after s(‘veral mean com]>lianc('s, puttinjr 
on the habit of a criminal, Dio. xxxviii. 14., and even throw- 
ijiy lihnself at the feet, of l*ompe}% (Hr. ylit. x. 4., was at 
last obliged to leave the cil}'^, about the end of Marcli, \. Ih 
(JO'). He was prohibited from cominy M'ithin 4(J8 miles of 
Home, under ])ai>) of <leath to himself, and to any person 
who ent('r1ained him, (Hr. yltt. iii. 4. !}io. xxxviii. I/- fb* 
therefore P'tired to ’rhessah)n7ca in Macedonia, Cic. VUuic. 
41. Itcd. in Scuat. 14. His house's at Koine and in IIk; 
couiitiy were l)urnt, and his furniture; ])lune!ereel, ihid. "J. jtro 
Dom. 24. Ciex're) elie! ne)t siippeirt liis exile with feirtitude ; 
but she'weel marhs eif de'jetdion, and uttered expressiems eif 
yrie'f nnweirtlij^ eif his feirmer character, Dio. xxxviii. IS. 
(Hr. yltt. iii. 7, S, 1), JO, II. 1.0. 15. ID, ^xe-. He was re- 
storeel with yreat hemeiur, tlirouyh tlic inlhience eif Peimpe-y, 
by a very unanimeius decree e)f the senate, 
jiasseel at the (’omitio Centuriotu, 4th 
(Hr. u'ltf. i^'. 1 . ])ost red. ad (^air. / • 

/h'.v. 1.5. Dio. xxxix. S. Hael Cie'erei acte'el with as jimedi 
dit^nity anel ineh'penelene'c, after he' re'acheel the' summit eif 
his ambitiem, as he diel Avith inelustry anel integrity in 
aspiring to it, he neeeled ne)t to have owed his safety to any 
one. 


and by a law 
next ye'ar, 
Scuat. 11. JMif. 20. 


August the 


-(). ’I’hat the hingelom e)f Cyprus should be tahen 

frenn Pteileiny, anel reeluceel into the feirni e)f a ])rovince', (Hr. 
pro Dom. 8. I’ell. ii. 4.5., the reaseiii e>f which law was to 
]>unish that king tor having refuseei C leielius me)m;y te) pay 
liis ransenn, Avhen taken by the pirates, anel te) remove Cato 
out e)f the way, b\' apjiointing him to e'xe'cute' this eirder e)f 
the j)eoj)le, tiiat he might not tliwart the unjust preiceedings 
e)f the trihime, ne)r the views e)f the' triumviri., \iy Avheim 
Cloelius Avas supporteel, Cic. pro Sc.vt. IS. 28. Dom.. 2.5. Dio. 
xxxviii. 00. xxxix. 22. 

- 7. ’I'o re'Avarel tlu'i ceuKsuls Piso .and (iabinlu.s, Avhe) 

hael favoured Cleielius in his me'iisures, the pre)A'ince' e)l Mace- 
demia anel (ireecc was Iw the peeiph' giA en te) the lormer, 
and Syria to the latter, Cic. ihid. 10.24. iu J*is. HJ.. 

-8. Aiuitlier law Avas inaele by^ Cloelius te) give rt'lief 

te) the private members eif corpeirate' tnwns {itiunicipiorum), 
against the public injuries e)f their communities, Cic. pro 
Dom. 00. 
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-9, Another to cleprivc the priest of Cyhelo, at Pes- 

shius in PJu yi(ia of his office, Cir. Sewt. 2G. tie resp. Harusp. 
13. 

J^cx CCELIA tahvllaria perducllionis, by Coelius a tribune. 
See p. 85. 

AeijY'.s- CORNEL/I.'E, onaetc'd by E. Cornelius Sylha, the 
clietator, A. (>7-- 

- 1. I)c jjToscrijttioiia ei f)roscriptis, against his enemies, 

and in favour of liis friends. Sylla first introduced the me¬ 
thod of ])r()seription. Upon his return into the city, after 
having eonqneri'd the party of Marius, he wrote down the 
names of lliose u honi he doomed to die, and ordered them 
to hi' lixed up on tables in the public places of the city, 
M'itli the promise of a certain reward [dun talentti) for the 
liead of each ]>ersoii so proscrilied. New lists {ttthnlrc pro- 
script hmis) were repeatedly exjiosed as new victims occurred 
to his memory, or were suggested to Jiim. 3''he first list 
I’ontained the nanu's of 40 senators and l(HX) e<|uites, Apjntoi. 
1{. Cir. i. 400. Incredible numbers were massacred, not only 
at Rome, hut through all Italy, IJio. Vragot. IdJ. Whoever 
harboured or assisted a proscribed person was put to ileatli. 
Civ. in 1'crr. i. dj. The goods of the proscribed Avere con¬ 
fiscated, ( ic.pro llf/sr. u-lnicr. 43, 44. in, Jlnil. iii. 3., and their 
children declared incapable of honours, T\dl. Pat. ii. 28. Vic. 
in J*is. 2. The lands and fortunes of the slain were divided 
among the friends of 8ylla, iSat/n,st. Cat. 51., Avho were 

alloned to enjoy preferments befori^ the legal time, Cic. 

Acad. ii. 1. 

- J}c Monk arris, That the free towns which had 

sided Ai ith JMariiis, should be deprived of their lands, and 

till' right of citizens; the last of which Cicero says could not 
be done (.Quia Jnre liornano citdtas nevtini invito adimi jtote- 
rat), pro Doiii. 30. Ca'clii, 33. 

Sylla being created dictator n itli extraordinary powers by 
L. Vhderius Flaccus, the interre.v, in an assembly of the 
people by centuries, Appian. It. Civ. i. 411., and having there 
got ratilied whatever he had tloiie or shoidd do, by a special 
law, {sire V.M.nnA, sii'c Couxki.ia, Cic. pro Jlosc. Am. 43.) 
Cic. in Haft. iii. 2., next jiroceedod to regulate the state, and 
for that pur]}Ose made many good laws. 

2. Concerning' the republic, the magistrates, (see p. OJ.) 
the provinces, (see ]). 150.) the poAver of the tribunes, (see 
]). 120.) 44iat Xhc jndiccs shovdd be chosen only from among 
the senators : That the priests should be elected by their 
rcsjreetive colleges, Asco)t. ad Cic. JJivin. in I'crr, 3. 

3. t'oneei'ning A’arious crimes ;— de Ma.ikstate, Cic. in 
Pis. \'2.pro C/ae/tt.3b. ad Pam, iii. 11. (see p. 150.)— de Re- 

I’ETUNUIS, 
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PETUNDis, Cic. pro Itahir. 3. (see p. IIG.)— tie SiCAuris ct 
Vknekicis, those wlio killed a person with weapons or poison; 
also, who took away the life of another by false a(*cnisation, 
&c.—One accxised by this law, was asked whether he ehose 
sentence to be passed on him by voice or by ballot? {jKiltnu 
an clam?) Cic. pro t luent. 20. —de live i;NniAiiirs, who 
fired houses;— de Parricidis, mIio killed a parent or rela¬ 
tion; — de Falso, atfainst those who forg^.d testaments or aii}?^ 
other deed, who debased or counterfeited the [jublie* coin, 
{(/ui in auriim vitii quid addiderint A el adnlferinos nmiimos 
feeerint,) Ikc. Hence this law is called by t iccro, Coknju.ia 
TESTAMKNTARIA, NIIMMAIUA, IH 7\’rr. J. 4‘2. 

'Phe punishment annexed to these laws was generallj" aqtt'r 
et ip^nia inlerdia/to, banishnu'nt. 

Sylla also made a sumptuary law, limitin'^ the ex]>ense of 
entertainments, dell. ii. 24. JSIacrtdt. Sat. ii. 13. 

There Avere other Icgcn CORNFLLK, propostxl by Cor¬ 
nelius the tribune, A. I?. GBG. That the pnetors in judgiiii^ 
should not A^ary from their edicts. (See p. 112.) 44iat Ibe 
senate should not decree about absolving any one from tiic 
obligation of the laws Avithout a (piorum of at lea.st two 
hundred, ylsrtni. in Cic. prtt Cornel. 

JLex CURIA, by Cnrins Dentatus Avhen tribune, A. 451., 
That the senate should authorise the comitia for electing 
plebeian magistrates, .dur. J'ict. 37-, Cic. de c/ar. Ontf. 14. 

Leges Cf JRIAT.'E, made by the people assembli'd bj' cnritc. 
See ]). 72 . 

Lex .DECTA, A. U. 443., 14iat Dnnmviri nara/es should 
be created for e(|uippiug and refitting a fleet. Lie. ix. 30. 

Le.v IHDIA siimjdnaritif A. U. GIO., limiting the expense 
of entertainments, and the number of guests; ^’liat the 
sumptuary laws should be extended to all the Italians; and 
not only the master of the feast, but also the guests, should 
incur a penalty for their oftence, AIncroh. Snl. ii. 13. 

Lex HOMiTIA de sacerdotiis., the author Cn. Domitlns 
Ahenobarbus, a tribune, A. U. G5(). That priests (i. e.) the 
ponti/iceSy angures, -inid dcccnnnri sacris facioulis) should not 
be chosen by the colleges, as formerly, but by the people, 
(see p. 91.) Sne(.]Ver.'2. Cic. Jtull. \i. J. The Pon/ifex 
Ma.vimns and Curio Alaxinuts Avere, in the first agi's of llu' 
republic, always chosen by the ])eople, f.,ir. xxa'. .5. xxvii. S. 

Xca'DlJlJLdA, by Duilius a tribune, A. 304., 4''hat Avho- 
cver left the people Avithout tribunes, or created a magistrate 
from whom there Avas no appeal, should be scourged and l)e- 
headed, Liv. iii. 55. 

Lex HUILIA M/ENIA de imciario ftcuore, A. 39G., fixing 
the interest of monev at one per cent., Liv, vii. IG. — Ano- 

N 4 ther. 
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tlu'r, making it capital for one to call assemblies of the people 
at a distance from the city, ibid. 

IjCX PABIA de pla^ioydS. pla^utrih^ against kidnapping <)r 
stealing aM’ay and retaining freemen or slaves, Viv. 2 *ro Itahir. 
jicrd. 3. ad, Q/thtrf. d<'r. i. 2. The jjunislnncnt at first was a 
fine, but afterwards to be sent to the mines j and for buying 
or selling a freeborn eiti/en, death. 

L/it.ei’ary thieves, or those who stole the works of others, 
M’cre also called Rlacoaiiii, MurtiaL i. 

-Another, limiting the number of that at¬ 
tended candidates, when canvassing for any office. It M'as 
proposed, but did not pass. Civ. jyro JMuren. 34. 

The Sj'x rA'i'oRKs, who ahvays attended candidates, were 
distinguished from the Saj.lttatortcs, who only M'aitcd on 
tliem at their liouses in the morning, and then Avent aAvay; 
and from the l)Ki>fT( TOKRs, who also Avent dowm Avith them 
to the Forum and Campus Martins; henee called by Martial, 
Antamrut.onrs, ii. 18., Civ. de pet. eons. See p. "JK). 

l.,ex h^AlvClDIA test ament a via, A. 713., That the testator 
should leaA’c at least the fijurth ])art of his fortmie to the per¬ 
son AA'h<)m he naimul his heir, Pant, ad JA’g. Pateid. — DUt. 
x]\uii. 33. 

Ja’.v FANNIA, a. .588., limiting the expenses of one day 
at festivals to 100 asses, AA ljcnce the huv is called by Uucilius, 
Cknivissis; on ten other dajs every month, to thirty; and 
on all other days, to ten asses: also, that no otherfoAvlshouhl 
be ser\ ed u[) (jie (/aid I'olnerimn a'cI volnere jnniereinr), except 
<nie hen, and that not fattened for the purjjose {(jnec non alti- 
lis essef). Cell, ii, 2-1. iSlacrob. Sat. ii. 13., i^qnod delude eajntt 
ti'anslatnm, ]>er omnes teges amlndaeif,) I’lin. x. 50. s. 71 - 

Jaw FLAAIINIA, A. .521., alR)ut dividing among the sol¬ 
diers the lands of J^iceninn, Avhence the (ialli >Senbnes liad 
been exjjelled; AA’hich after\A’ards gaA’e occasion to Aarious 
AA'ars, l*oh/b. ii. 21., Cic. Sen. 4. 

Iaw FLAVIA agraria, the author Ij. Flavius a tribune, 
A. 60.5., for the distril)ution of lands among Fompey’s sol¬ 
diers; AA’hich excited so great commotions, that the trihune, 
supportc'd by Pompey, had the hardiness to commit the con¬ 
sul Aletellus to prison for opposing it^ IJio. Cuss, xxxvii. 50. 
Civ, Att. j. 18, 10, ii. 1. 

I Ages h'RUMJCNTAIilTE, laws for the distribution of com 
anunig the people, first at a low price, and then gratis; the 
chiel of Avhich Averc the Sempronian, Appuleian, Cassian, 
C'lodian, and Octavian law's. 

Iue.v I' l'MA, A. 602., Tliat Clodius should be tried for 
violating the sacred rites of the liona Dea, by the pnetor, 
with a select bench of judgesj and not before the people, 

according 
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according to the decree of the senate, Cic. ad Att. i. 13, 14. 
](>. Thus by biTbery he procured his acquittal, IHo. 
xxxvii. 40. 

Lex FIJLVIA, A. (>28., about giving the freodf)nx of the 
city to the Italian allies; but it did not ptiss, Apjnan. dc lie!I, 
Civ. i. 371 . Val. Max. ix. 5. 

Lex FURIA, by C'amillus the dictator, A. 385., al)out the 
creation of the curule fediles, JAv. vi. 42. 

Lex FFHIA vel luisia, (for both arc the same name, lAv. 
iii. 4. Quinefiliart.\. 4 . 13.) d,e lestameiitis. That no one sbo\dd 
leave by way of lega(w more than 1000 a.s.ses, and that be who 
took more sboiild pay fourfold, C/r. in Txrr. i. 42. pro Hath. 
8. Tlieojthil. ad Instit. ii. 22. J5y the law of the Twelve Tables, 
one miglit leave what legacies he pleascal. 

Lex FURIA A'l'llJA, A. 017-? about giving xip Mancinns 
to the Numantines, with whom he bad made ])eaee without 
the order of the people or senate. Civ. (if}', iii. 30. 

I^ex FUSIA dc vouiitiis, A. (iOl., l)y a prador. That in the 
Comitia Lrihuta the dilferent kinds of people in each tribe 
should vote sepanitely, that thus the sentiments of every rank 
might be known, IJio. xxxviii. 8. 

Lex FUSIA vel I'nria C'AXINIA, A. limiting tin' 

number of slaves to be manumitti'cl, in proportion to the 
whole number wbieh any one ])ossessed; from two to ten 
the half, from ten to thirty the third, from thirty to a binulred 
the fourth part; but not above a bundri'd, whatever was the 
number, l’'opisr. Lant. 11. Paid. Sent. iv. 15. See j). 38. 

Leij'es GABINLK, by A. (labinius a tribune, A. (18.5., 
'That I’ompey should get the command of the war against the 
])iratos, with extraordinary ])OAvers, {rum hnperio e.vtraordina- 
rio), Cic. pro Ueg. Manil. 17- Iho. xxxvi. 7 . 'Fhat the senate 
slundd attend to (he hearing of embassies the whole month of 
February, Cir. ad (■^uinef. Pr. ii. 13. That the jxeople should 
give their votes bj' ballots, and not vivd voce as formerly, in 
creating magistrates. (See p. 8.5.) That the people of the 
provinces should not be allowed to borrow money at Rome 
from one person to pay another {versuram farere)., Cie. Att. 
v. 21. vi. 2. 

There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius 
Lat.ro in liis declamation against Catiline, whic-h made it cajxital 
to bold clandestine assemblies in the city, c. ii). But 
this author is thought to. be supposititious. See Cortias on 
Sa//usf. 

It is certain, however, that the Romans were always careful 
to pi-event the meetings of any large botlies of men (hetcer'm )., 
which they thought might be converted to the purposes of 
sedition, Plin. Ljp.-s..4'S.*d4. hi this account, Pliny informs 

4'raian, 
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Trajan, that according to liis directions he had prohibited the 
assemblies of Christians, Id. 97- 76. 

Lex CiELLlA CORNELIA, A. (581., confirming the right 
of citizens to tliose to wliom Fompey, n ith the advice of his 
council (dc consilii seufentid), liatl granted it, Cic. pro lialb. 
8 . 14. 

Lex (lENUClA, A. 411., That both consuls might be 
chosen from the plebeians, Lix. vii. 42. That usury should 
be prohibited: That no one should enjoy the same office 
within ten years, nor be invested with two offices in one 
year, ihuL 

Lex OENUCIA ..EMILIA, A. 3(X)., about fixing a nail in 
the right side of the temple of Jupiter, Liv. vii. 3. 

Ia'X GLAl’ClA, A. ()53., granting tlic right of judging to 
the Lquiles, Cic. de clar. Orator. (>2.— I)e repetuudis. 8ee 
Lex See VI 1.1 a. 

Lex (i LI CIA, de inoffieioso testanieuto. See p. 55. 

Jjex IlIEHONICA, \e\ frtunentaria, Cic. Vorr. ii. 13., con¬ 
taining the conditions on M'hieh the public lands of the Ro¬ 
man people in Sicily were possessed l)y the hushandmen. It 
had been jirescrihed by Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, to his te¬ 
nants (?7.v (fni <ii>'ros regi.s eoleren/), and n-as retained by the 
Ihjetor Rupilius, with the advice of his council, among the 
laws M-hicli he gave to the Sicilians; when that country was 
reduced into the form of a province, Cic. Lerr. hi. 8. 10. It 
resembled the regvdations of tlie censors (Lkge.s Ckn.soui .e), 
in their leases and bargains (in /ocn/ionibns ei puctionihns)^ 
and settled the manner of collecting and ascertaining the quan¬ 
tity of the tithes, Cic. fxrr. v. 28. 

Lex UIRTJA, A. 704., 4'hat t!ie adlu'rents of Fompey 
{PomjH'iani) shoidd be e.xcliided from preferments, Cic. Phil. 
xiii. Hi. 

Lex HORATIA, about rewarding Caia Terratia, a vestal 
virgin, because she had given in a present to tlie Roman peo¬ 
ple the Ccimpns Tihurtinus, or That she should be 

admitted to give evidence {tefitihilis esset)., he discharged from 
her priesthood {exmigurari jntsset), and might marry if she 
cliose. Cell. vi. 7. 

Le.x IlORTl'iNSIA, That the niatdince or market-days, 
which used to be held ixaferue or holidays, should ho fastev or 
court days: 'Fhat the country people Avho came to town for 
market, might then get their law-suits determined (lites coni- 
jionei'ent), Macrob. 8at. i. 16. 

Lex llOld’ENSlA, de ])lehiscitis. Sec p. 19. 91. 166. 

Lex 11(JS4'1L1A, de fartis^ about theft, is mentioned only 
by Justinian, Lmtit. iv. 10. 

Lex 
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I^ex ICILIA, de trihtniis^ A. 201That no one sliouhl con¬ 
tradict or interrupt a tribune { 'niierfari tribuno) while speaking’ 
to the people, Dionys. vii. I / . 

-Another, A. 297., de Aventinn jmblU'ando^ That the 

Aventine hill should be eomnuju for tlie people to build upon. 
Id. X. 32. Lit), iii. 31. It was a (rondition in the creation of 
the decemviri., that tliis law, and those relating to the tribunes, 
(LihXill^S SACRAT/K,) should not be abrogated, Ur. iii. 32. 

Ux JULIA, de eiritaic soriis el Latiiiis dandd; the author 
Li. Julius (J^tesar, A. (MxL, That the frccdoiu of the eity should 
be given to the Latins and all the Italian allies who chose to 
accept of it {qvi ei leyi fundi fieri velleut), Cic. pro Balb. 8. 
(icll. iv. 4. See p. 41. (32. 

Z/Cge.v JULil^B, liiws made by Jidius Ciesar and Augustus: 

- 1. By C. Julius Ca.‘sar, in his first considship, A. 

G04., and afterwJirds when dictator: 

/vC.f.lULlA AoaAniA, for distributing the lands of Cam¬ 
pania and Stella, to 20,009 poor citi/eus, who had each three 
children or more, ('ic. yro Phiuc.b. ^7//. ii. 1(5. 18, 19. J'ell. 
ii. 44. Dio. xxxviii. 1.7* 

When Bibidus, C;esar’s colleague in the consulate, gave his 
negative to this law, he was driven from the Forum bj’ force. 
And next day ha^•ing com|)lainetl in the senate, but not being 
supported, he was so discouraged, that during his continuance 
in office for eight months, he shut hims('lf up at home, without 
doing any thing, but inter[)osing by his edicts {ut, qnoad poles- 
iate ahirel, donut ubdifus nihil nlind i/nam per edicta obnun- 
tiiirelf) Suet. Jul. 20. Dio. xxxviii. (>., by which means, Avdiile 
he Avished to raise odium against his colleague, lu: increased 
his power, Dell. ii. 14. iSliMcllus Celer, Cato, and his great 
admirer ((cniulfilor) M. Favonius, at first refused to swear to 
this law; Imt constrained by the severit)^' of the ])unishnicnt 
annexed to it, which Appian says was ca[)ital, de Hell. Civil. 
ii. 434., they at last ccjinplied, Dio. xxxviii. 7* Plnlareh. in 
Calo. flinor. This custom of obliging all c-itizens, particu¬ 
larly senators, within a limited time, to signify their approba¬ 
tion of a law by swearing to su]>port it, at first introduced in 
the time of Marius, (See Iep;es Appnlei<e f) was now obscrveil 
with respect to every ordinance of the peoj)le, however violent 
and absurd, Dio. xxxviii. 7* l^ 'ie. Se.vt. 28. 

- de Puni.K'AMs ierlid parte pecuniw debitcc. relcvandh., 

about remitting to the farmers-geucral a third part of what 
they had stipulated to pay, Snel. ibid. Cie. jtro Plane. 14. Dio. 
ibid. Appian. Ji. Civ. ii. 435. Sec p. 22. Wlien Cato opposed 
this law Avith his usual firmness, ('iesar ordered him to be 
hurried away to prison: but fearing lest such violence shoidd 

raise 
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raise odium against liim, lie desired one of the tribunes to 
interpose and free him, Plutarch, in Ctcs. 

Dio says that this happened when Cato opposed the former 
law in the senate, xxxviii. 3. So Suet. (Uc.s. 20. Gc/l. iv. 10. 
When many of the senators followed C^ato, one of them, named 
M. Petreius, being reproved by Ciesar for going away before 
the house was dismissed, replied, “ 1 had rather he with Cato 
in prison, than here with Ciesar,” ibid. Seep. 13. 

-- For tlie ratification of all Poinpey’s acts in Asia. 

This hiAV was chiefly opposed by Ducullus ; hut Cjesar so 
frightened liini Avith tlireatening to liring him to an account 
for liis c;ondiict in Asia, that he promised eompliance on his 
knees, >Suct. ibid. 

- de PKOA’rxcrTs oniAiis’AXins; an improA’^ement on the 

Gorncliau hiAA' about tlie [irovinces : ordaining that thosi* aa ho 
had been jir.etors should not command a proA'ince aboA C tine 
year, and those A\ ho had been consuls, not aboA'e tAA'o years, 
Cic. Phil. 1.8. />/o. xliii. 2.'?. Also ordaining that Achaia, 
Thessaly, Athens, and all Creece shouhl be free and use their 
OAvn hiAvs, C/c. in Pis. 1(>. 

- dc SAt;Kj{i) 0 'i'iis, restoring the Domitian hiAA', and 

permitting persons to be elected priests in iheir absence, C/V-. 
ad Jirut. t). 

-.1 c'DiciAiirA, ordering the /«t//rc.v to be chosen only 

from the senators and rquites, and not from the Iribuni (vrarii. 
Suet. .lul. 41. Cic. Phil. i. i). 

-t/c IvKi’iCTUXJAis, very severe (arerrima) against ex¬ 
tortion. It is said to hat e contained above KM) heads, Cic. 
J'am. viii. 7- in J*is. 16. 21.3“. >Sc.vf. 61. pro Itabir. P<tslb. 1. 
Putin. 12. ad Attic. \. 10. Ki. Sac/. Jat. 43. 

-t/c InctiATioNinus i.ijvk a is, limiting their tluration to 

fiv'e year.s, (see p. 20.) Cic. Att.yix. II. I'liey Avei'C called 
libera-, quod, cimi I'clis, introirc, cxirc licchat, ibid. 

- dc Vi mn.K a kt imiiva i a, ktdk ma.mcs i'atk, Cic. 

Phil. i. 8, 9. 

- dc Pe( uxiis MTjTUis, about borroAA'cd money. Si'e 

p. 42. J)io. xli. 37 . xlii. .51. Cas. II. C. hi. 1.20. 42. 

- dc Mono I'lccuNi.'K rossiniixn^E, that no one should 

keep by him in specie above a certain sum, (i.x sestertia,) Dio. 
xli. 38. I'acit. Annul. au. 16. 

-About the population of Ital)'^, That no Roman citizen 

should remain abroad aboA’e three years, unless in the army, 
or on public business; that at least a third of those employed 
in pasturage shoidd be free-born citizens; Also about in¬ 
creasing the pAinishmcnt (jf crimes, dissohung all corporations 
or societies, except the ancient ones, granting the freedom of 

the 
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the city to physicians, and professors of the liberal arts, &c. 
JSuct. 42. 

- dc RnsiDUts, about bringing those to account who 

retained any pai*t of the public money in their hands, Marcian. 
1. 4. § 3. ad I^cg. Jul. 

- dc LiuiCKis VROsciupTORUM, That the children of 

those proscribed by Sylia sliould be admitted to enjoy prefer¬ 
ments, Suet. Jul. 41., which Cicero, when consul, had op¬ 
posed, iVic. in I*is. 2. 

-SuMPTUATiiA, AS'uet. Jul. 42. Cic. ad Alt. xiii. 7- I'ani. 

^■ii. 2(>. ix. 15. It allowed 2(K) HS. on the dies profesti; 3(K) 
on the calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals; KKK) 
at marriage-feasts {nuptiis ct repotiis)^ and such extraordinary 
entertainments. Clellius ascribes this law to Augustus, ii. 24,, 
but it seems to have been enacted by both, Dio. liv. 2. an 
edict of Augustus or Tiberius, the allowance for an enter¬ 
tainment was raised, in proportion to its solemnity', from 300 
to 20(M) IIS, (icll. ihid. 

- dc rcnc/iciis, about poisoning, aSucI. T^er. 33. 

2. The lycgcs JCLLE, made by Augustus were chiefly; 

—— C'oncerning maiTiage, (dc maritnndis ordinilntSy Suet. 
Aug. 34., hence called by'^ Horace i.KX maujta, Carin. sccuL 
V. (>S.^ JiiK ICjnt. 59. Suet. 89. 

- dc AmjJ/riiRiis, ct dcpudiritid, Plin. E]). vi. 31.— dc 

ainbitti. Suet. 34., against forestalling the market (nafiiis con¬ 
tra anno)ifini fcccrit, societnlcnivc coicrit, qu'o annona carior 
/iaty Ulpum). 

- dc TuTORiiiUs, 4'hat guardians should be appointed 

for orphans in the provinces, as at Rome, by the Atiliun law, 
Justin. Inst, dc Atil. 'rut. 

Je:v JULIA I'HKA'j'RAJ.is, 'riiat those equites Avho them- 
s(Jves, their fathers, or grandfathers, had the fortune t)f an 
equesy should sit in the fourteen rows assigned by tJie R.oscia)i 
law to that order. Suet. Aug. 40. Plin. xxxiii. 2. s. 8. 

'^riiere are several other laws called Leges Julioiy which 
occur only in the Corpus Juris. 

.Julius C;esar proposed revising all the laws, and reducing 
them to a certain form. But this, with many other noble de¬ 
signs of that wonderful man, was prevented by his death. Suet. 
Jul. 41. 

Le.i' JUNIA, by M. Junius Pennus a tribune, A. 627*, 
about expelling foreigners from the city. See ]>. 70. Against 
extortion, ordaining, that besides the litis restbnatio, or paying 
an estimate of the damages, tin' jjerson (convicted of this crime 
should suffer banishment, Patcrc. ii. 8. Cic. pro lialb. 11. 

-Another by M. Junius Silanus the consul, A. 044., 

about 
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about diminishing tlic immbor of campaigns which soldiers 
should serve, Aston, in Vie. pro Vt)rncL 

Xc.r .TllNIA UICUNIA, ox Jnnin rt Lithiia, A, 691en¬ 
forcing the J.>itlian law by severer penalties, Cic. Phil. v. 3. 
2 )ro Sext. iSA. Vatin. 11. ^///. iv. 16. ii. 9. 

Pe.v .lUNIA NORT^ANA, A. 771-? conccniing the manu¬ 
mission of slaves. Sei* p. 

J.e.v LA15IENA, A. (>9l., ahrognting the law of Sylla, and 
i-estoring the Oomitiati law in the election of priests ; which 
paved the n ay for C'icsar’s being cre-ated Pontife.v Maxhnus^ 
.Dio. xxxvii. 67 . lly this hiw, two of the college named the 
candidates, and the j)eople chose which of them thev pleased. 
Civ. Phil. ii. 2. 

AMIMjA LARIRNA, by two tril)unes, A. 663., That 
at the Circensian games Roinpi'y should wear a golden crown, 
and his triumphal robes ; and in the theatre, the jn'ccivxta and 
a golden crown ; n hich mark of distinction he used only once, 
Patvre. ii. 40. 

Ja'x I^.ETOHIA, A. 292, That thi> ])lel>eian magistrates 
should be created at tin* Ctnnitia TriJntla, .Uiv. ii. 56, b’J. 

- Another, A. 490., against the defrauding of minors, 

{t'ontra mlolcsvvntinni virvnnistrij)tioncni), Cic. Off. iii. Ry 
this law the years of minority -w ere limited to twenty-tivc, and 
no one below that age could make a li-gal bargain (stijndari) 
Plant. Rud. v. 3. 2;>., Avhence it is called Pv.v Qoixa vickn- 
N.MUA, Plant. Pseud, i. .3. (iS. 

ges EICINI.K, l)y 1*. Licinius V arus, city ])r.'ntor, A. .'34.5., 
fixing the day for the tndi Apollinarcs, which before was un¬ 
certain, lAx'. xxvii. 23. 

- by C. Licinius Crassns, a tribune, A. 608., That the 

choice of priests shoidd be transferred from their college to the 
people ; but it did not ])ass. Civ. dc Antic. 25. 

'I'his Licinius Ch-assus, according to Cicero, first introduced 
the custom of turning his face to the Forum when he spoke to 
the people, and not to the senate, as formerly, (pritnittn insii- 
tuit inforuni rerstfs a^erv vtttn pojtnlo), ibid. lint IHutarch 
says this Avas lirst done by Cains (Iracchus, Pint, in Gracch. 

- by C. Licinius Stolo, A. 377 m 4’hat no one should 

possess above 509 aci-es of land, Pit'. A-i. 3,5., nor keep more 
than 100 head of great, or .500 head of small cattle, Appian. 
de Pell. Civ. i. Rut Licinius himself Avas soon after punished 
for A'iolating his oAvn hiAv, lAt'. vii. t(>. 

-by Crassns the orator, similar to the iEbutian law, 

Cic. pro Dorn. 20. 

Lex LICINIA, de sodnlitiis ct dv atnhiln^ A. 698., against 
bribery, and assem])ling socit'ties or companies for the pur¬ 
pose of canvassing for an office, ( ic. pro Plane. 15, 16. In 

a trial 
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a trial for this crime, and for it only, the accuser was allowed 
to name (cdere) the jurymen (jmliccs) from the people in 
general (e.v omni populo) 17 - 

Lex LICINIA stniijituaria, by the consuls P. Licinius Cras- 
sus f/ie Itich, and Cn. Ijcntulus, A. G5G., much the same with 
the lutmtinit law ; '’J''hat on ordinary days tliere should not be 
more served up at tal)!e than three pounds of fresh, and one 
pound of salt meat (.sithamentorum) ; hut as much of tlie fruits 
of the ground as every one pleasc'd, d/«c7Y>/>. ii. PI. Hell, ii.24. 

/yCA- LICINIA CASSIA, A. 422., That the legionary tri- 
l)uncs shovdd not he chosen that year by the people, but by 
the consuls and j)r;etors, Liv. xlii. Gl. 

Lex LICUNLY SJiXTIA, A. G77-j about debt, Tiiat Avhat 
had been paid for the intc'rest {tpiod usuri.sjieriacnierattnn cssef) 
should be dediu'ted from the capital, and the remainder paid 
in thret' years by ctpial portions, Lit’, vi, Ho. 'j'hat instead of 
Jhiianviri for performing sacred rites, Deccriwiri should be 
chosen, part froni the patricians, and part from the plebeians. 
Lit', vi. 11. That one of the consuls should be created from 
among the plebeians, ibid. vi. 35. vSec p. 107* 

Lex LlClNlA J L'NIA, or ,7ff/iia et Lieitna, by the two con- 
svils, A. G91., enforcing the Lex Cecrilia TJidin, Cic. in Vat. 4. j 
Avhence both laws are <)ften joined, Cic. Vhil. 3. pro Sext. 
(54. Alt. ii. 9. iv. IG. 

Ja‘x LdClNIA MUCIA, A. G.58., That no fine should pass 
for a citizen who was not so, Cic. Off', iii. 11. pro Ji(dh. 21. 
24.; ■which Avas one j)rincipal cause of the Italic or Marsic 
wars, A scon, in Cic. pro Cornel. 

/ycgc-v IjIVI/K, proposed by M. Livius Drusus, a tribune, 
A. (>G2., about ti’ansplanting colonies to dillerent places in 
Italy and Sicily, and granting corn to poor citizens at a low 
price ; also that \\w. Jndices shouhl be chosen indifferently from 
the senators and epiifes, and that the allied states of Italy 
should be admittcil to the freedom of the city. 

^Drusus Avas a man of great eloquence, and of the most 
upright intentions; but cndeaA’ouring to I’econcile those Avhose 
interests Avere diametrically opposite, he Avas ci*ushcd in the 
attempt; being murdered by an unknoAAui assassin at his oaaui 
house, upon his return from the Forum, amidst a immber of 
clients and friends. No inquii*y Avas made about his death. 
The states of Italy considered this event as a signal of revolt, 
and endeaA’^oured to extort by force Avhat they cy)u1(1 not ob¬ 
tain A’oluntarily. Above 3(K),0f)0 men fell in the contest in 
the space of tvA'o years. At last the Homans, although upon 
the Avhole they had the advantage, Averc obliged to grant the 
freedom of the city, first to their allies, and afterwards to all 
the states of Italy, Ajtpiati. de Bell. Civ. i. 373., i^'c. Veil. Pat. 

ii. 15. 
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ii. 15. Liv. Kpit, 71* liriit. 28. 49. G2, pro Itabir. 7 
l*l(mc. 14. Dotn. 19. 

This Drusus is also said to have got a law passed for mix¬ 
ing an eighth part of brass with silver, Plin. xxxiii. 33. 

.But tlie laws of Drusus (Icpcs Pirla;), as Cicero says, were 
soon abolished by a short decree of the senate, {uno versiculo 
seiaihis pvnvto ionporis suhlafa; sunt, Cic. de Eegg. ii. 6. 
Dccrevit ciiini se/ialtts, Philljypo cos, referente, Contka au- 

SPICI.X I.VTAS VIJ)KUI.) 

J)i •usus was grandfather to Eivia, the M’ife of Augustus, 
and mother of'^l''iherius. 

Ta'.v LCTATIA, dc ?•/, by Q. lAitatius Catulus, A. 075., 
TJiat a j)erson might be tried for A'ioleia.-e on any day, Cic. pro 
( al. i. 29. festivals not.excepted, on whicJi no trials used to 
he held, Cic. ^ Ict. in Verr. 10. 

law ^MA'LNIA, by a tribune, A. 407-, That the senate 
sliould ratify whatever the people enacted, Cic. in Prut. 14. 
See p. 19. 

Jaw M^\J1:^S"J\\4'IS, for punishing any crime against the 
peoj)lc, and afterwards against the emperor, Cornelia^ ii)C. 
Cic. in Bis. 21. Tacit. Ann. iv. 34. 

Jaw MvVMl LIA, de liniitihns vid dc rc^nndis finihus agro- 
rnni, for regulating the hounds of farms; Avhence the author 
of it, C. Mamilius, a tribime, A. 012., got the surname of 
l..iMrrAN'us. It ortlainetl, 'Bhat there should he an uncul- 
tiA'ated space of five feet broad left between farms; and if 
any dispute happened about this matter, that arbiters should 
he appointed by the })rcetor to determine it. The law' of the 
'J'u elve Tables re(piire<l three, Cic. de la-gg. i. 21. 

- Another, by the same person, for punishing those w’ho 

had received bribes from .lugurtha. Sail. ^Jng. 40. 

Ia>x MANILIA, for conferring oji Bompey the command 
of the war against Mitliridates, proposed by the tribune C. 
Manilius, \. 087-, nini supported by Cicero when praitor, 
de Leg. ]\Ianil., and by Ca'sar, from different view's, but 
neither of them Avas actvuited by laudable motives, IJio. 
xxxvi. 26. 

- Another by the same. That freedmen might vote in 

all the tribes, Cic. pro Mar. 23., Avhereas formerly they voted 
in some ojie of the four city tribes only. (See p. 90.) But 
tlvis hiAA' did not pass, cJscon. in Cic. pro Cornel. 

Jages ISlANlljlANrE venal,iinn vendendorain, not propei'ly 
laws, but regulations to be observed in 'buying and selling, 
to ])re\eut fraud, Cic. tie Oral. i. 5. .W., called by Varro, 
AC'i'lOXliS, de Re Hast. ii. .'3. II. They Avere composed by 
the la\\ yi!r Manilius, who aa'us consid, A. 603. 

Tlie formalities of buying and selling Avere by the Romans 

used 
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used in their most solemn transactions; as, in eman<-ipatiort 
jind adoption, marriage and testaments, in transferring pro~ 
perty, ike. 

I^ex MANIjIA, by a tribune, A. 558., about creating^ the 
'Triumviri Kpulones, Liv. xxxiii. 42. Cic. de Orat. iii. 19. 

- de ViciisiMA, by a consul, A. 396. IJv. vii. 16. 

See p. (K). 

Tex MARCIA, by Marcius Censorinus, That no one 
should b(' made a censor a second time, Plutarch, in CorioT 

- de Slatiellatihus vel StatielMs, that the senate upon 

oath should apj)oint a person to inquire into, and redress the 
iniuries of the Statielli, or -ales, a ntition of Liguria, Liv, 
xlii. 21. 

J.,cx MARIA, by C. Alarius, when tribune, A. 634., about 
nraking the entrances to the Ovifia (pontes) narrowei*, Cic, 
de Legg. iii. . 

Lex MARIA PCRCIA, by two tribunes, A. 691., That 
those commanders should be punished, who, in order to ob¬ 
tain a triumph, Avi'ote to the senate a false account of the 
iiumbcr of the enemy slain in battle, or of the citizens that 
were missing; jind that when they returned to the city, they 
should swear before the city qvnestors to the truth of the 
iicrcount which they had sent, 7'ater. J\!ax. ii. 8. 1. 

I.,ex MLjNIIMIA vel RKMMIA ; by wliom it was pro¬ 
posed, or in what year, is uncertain. It ordained. That an 
accusation shovdd not be admitted against those uho were 
absent on account of the public, Thaler. JSlax. iii. 7* 9. Suet, 
LuL 23. jVnd if any one was convicted of false accusation 
(c(dumniic), that he should be branded on the forehead with 
a letter. Civ. pro Rose. Aia. 19, 20., probably with the. 
letter K., as ancientlj' the name of this crime was Avritten 
Kaj.umnia. 

Xc.r MLNI'INIA, A. 302., That in imposing fines, a sheep 
should be estimated at ten asses, and an ox at one hundred, 
Pestus in IhiCUi.ATirs. 

Lex MliNSlA, Tiiat a child should be held as a foreigner, 
if either of the parents was so. But if both parents were 
Romans and married, children alwaj's obtained the rank of 
the father, (patrem setjuuntur libcri, Lh', iv. 4.) and if un¬ 
married, of the mother, Ulpian. 

Lex MLTILIA, by a tribune, A. 516., That Minucius, 
master of horse, should have equal coininand Avith Fabius the 
dictator, Liv. xxi'i* 25, 26. 

- Another, as it is thought by a tribune, A. 535., 

giving directions to fullers of cloth; proposed to the people 
at the desire of the censors, {quani C. P'laminins L. jpjmiluis 
eicnsores deddre adpopuLum ferendarn,) Piin. xxxv. 17* s. 57* 

o 4. —— 
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4 . . ■ - Another, by Metellus Nepos a praetor, A. 694., 

jihout freeiniT Home and Italy from taxes (rrX^, t'evtigulia), 
Dio. xxxvii. 51., probably those paid for goods imported 

(portorimn), tac. Att. ii. 16. 

Ia’P'cs MILITARES, regulations for the army. By one 
f)f tliese it M'as provided, ^'hat if a soldier was by chcinec 
tMilisted into a legion, commanded by a tribinu* Avhom he could 
[)rove to be inimical to him, he might go from that legion to 
another, Cir. pro Hacro, 62. 

Lex MINUCJA, de triumviris mcusariis^ by a tribune, A. 
567, about appointing bankers to receive the public money, 
JAv. xxxiii. 21. 

Lepcs NliM.E, laws of King Numa, mentioned by^ dif¬ 
ferent authors : 4'hat the gods should be Avorshipped Avith 
«"orn and a salted cake (fnrs^cet saf.sd mold), l*lin. xviii. 2.: 
'j'hat wJioeA"{*r knowingly killed a free man, should be held 
as a parricide, h'estus in Qit.t:.stokks Pakricii)!! : 4’hat no 
Jiarlot should touch the altar of .luno : and if she did, that 
she shoidd sacrifice an caa'c lamb to that goddess with 
<Ushevelled hair, Id. in Phlui ks, GelL iv. 6. 'I’liat whoever 
removed a land-mark should be put to death, {gni tenninnni 
exard.sset, ct ipsn/n et hows sacros esse) Pest, in ixo : 

'J’liat n ine should not be poured on a funeral pile, Plin. xiv. 
.12, &c. 

Pex OQThNW. frnnicntaria, by a tribune, A. 666., abro¬ 
gating the !Senipronian law, (die. in Jlrnt. 62., and ordaining, 
us it is thought, that corn should not be given at so low a 
price to the people. It is greatly commended by Cicero, 
0 //;ii. 21. 

Pex OGULNIA, by two tribunes, A. 453., That the 
number of the ponH/iees should be increased to eight, and of 
the augurs to nine; and that four of ihe former, and five of 
the latter should be chosen from among the plebeians. Lit'. 

X. 6. 9. 

J.,ex OPPIA, by a tribune, A. 540., That no woman should 
have in her dress above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a 
garment of different colours, nor ride in a carriage in the 
city or in any town, or within a mile of it, unless upon occa¬ 
sion of a public sacrifice. Lit’, xxxiv. 1. T'aeit. Ann. iii. 36. 

J^ex Ol^TIMA, a law was so called which conferred the 
most complete authority, Festiis in voce, as that was called 
ojdimnm jus which bestowed complete property. 

7^r'.r ORCHIA, by a tribune, A. 566., limiting the num¬ 
ber of guests at an entertainment, Fest. in Oi*sonitavere, 
Marrob. Sat. ii. 13. 

Lex OVINIA, That the censors should choose the most 
worthy of all ranks into the senate, Festus in Prasteriti 

Senatoues, 
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Senatores. Those who had borne offices were commonly 
first chosen ; and that all these iniqjht he admitted, sometimes 
more tluin the limited number were elected, Dio, xxxvii. 46. 

Ja‘.v PAPIA, by a tribune, A. 688., that foreigners should 
be expelled from Rome, and the allies of the Latin name foreed 
to return to their cities, Cic. O/f. iii. 11. jyro Bulb. 23. Arch. 5. 
Ail. iv. 16. Dio. xxxvii. 9. 

Dc.v PAPIA POPP/EA, abf)ut the manner of clK)osing 
{('Opiendi) Vestal virgins, (iell. i. 12. 4'hc author of it, and 
the time wlien it passed, are uncertain, 

Ja':v PAPIA POPPiEA, dc nnrrifa/tdis ordinihns, proposed 
by the consuls Papins and Po[)p;eus at the desire of Augustus, 
A. enforcing and enlarging the ,/iiHan law, 'ruvit. Ann. 

iii. 25. 28. The end of it was to promote population, and 
repair the desolation occasioned by the civil wars. It met 
wath great opposition from the nobility, ami consisted of 
several distinct particulars (Lex Saiura). It proposed 
certain rewards to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, 
which batl always been much discouraged in the Roman 
state, /'«/. JSInx. ii. 9. Idi'. xlv. 15. Bljdt. 59. Siad. Ang. 
34. 89. Dio. Ivi. .3, 4. Gidl. i. 6. v. 19., and yet greatly 
prevailed, Utid. c'>' l*lin. xiv. Procent. S(oicc. consol, ad Marc. 
19., for I'casons enumeratetl. Plant. 31il. iii, 185. Ill, &c. 
Whoever in the city bad three children, in the other parts 
of Italy foul', and in the provinces five, w as intitled to cer¬ 
tain ]>rivil(>ges and immunities. Hence the famous .lUS 
TRIUM LlRERORliM, so often mentioned by Pliny, 
Martial, &c., which used to be granted also to those W'ho 
had no children, first bj^ the senate, and afterwards by the 
emperor, Plin. ICp. ii. 13. x. 2. 96. 3Iarfial. ii. x 91,92., 
uot only to men, but likewise to women, Dio. Iv^. 2. Suet. 
Claud. 19. Plin. Djn'st. ii. 13. vii. 16. x. 2. 95, 96. The pri- 
A’ileges of having three children were, an exemption from 
the trouble of guariiianship, a priority in bearing offices, 
Plin. K}>. viii. 16., and a treble proportion of corn. Those 
who lived in celibacy could not succeed to an inheritance, 
except of their nearest relations, unless they married within 
JtK) days after the death of the testator; nor receive an 
entire legacy {legatnni onrne vel solidum capere). And what 
they were thus deprivetl of in certain cases fell as an escheat 
(cadnenm) to the exchequer (Jisco) or prince’s private purse, 
Juvenal, ix. 88, &c. 

Lex PAPIRIA, by a tribune, A. 563. diminishing the 
weight of the «,s‘ one half, Plin. xxxiii. 3. 

- by'^ a praetor, A. 421., granting the freedom of the 

city without the right of voting to the people of Acerra, Liv. 

yiii. 17. 

———• by a tribune, the year uncertain. That no edifice, 

o 2 land. 
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land, or altar, should be consecrated without the order of the 
people, Cic. pro Dom. 49. 

-A. 325., about estimating fines, lAv. iv. 30., probably 

the same with L/cx Menknia. 

■- 3'hat no one should molest another without cause, 

Feat, hi Sacramentum. 

-by a tribune, A. 621., I'hat tablets should be iiscd in 

jjassing laws, Cic. de iii. 16. 

-by a tribune, A. 623., ’'I’liat the people might re-elect 

the same person tribune as often as they chose; but it was re¬ 
jected, Cic. de Aniiv. 25. JJv. Ivpit. 59. 

Instead of Pajyirius, they anciently wrote Pdjnsius, CMc. 
Fam. ix. 21. So T^ilesius for Fa/erins, yJuneUus for j-lHreliu.<iy 
&c., I’drro de Pat. Lin^.\.(S. Festus. Qidnctil. i. 4. Ap. Clau¬ 
dius is said to liave invented the letter K, probably from his 
first using it in these words, J). i. 2. 2. 3(). 

Fex PEDIA, by Pedius the consul, A. 710., decreeing ba- 
mshmeut against the murderers of Caesar, I'ell. Pat. ii. (>9. 

Pc.r PEL)UC.(EA, by a tribune, A. 610., against incest, Cic. 
tie ICat. Dear. iii. 30. 

Pc.v IMCKSOLONIA, or J*isafaiiia, That if a quadruped 
did anv' hurt, the owner should cither repair the damage, or 
give uj) the beast, PauU. Sent. i. 

J.,cx P^ETELIA de amhita., by a tribune, A. 39“., That 
candidates should not go round to fairs and other jmblic meet¬ 
ings, for the sake of canvaissing, Pic. vii. 15. 

- dc NiiXis, by the consuls, A. 429., That no one should 

be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a crime tliat deserved it, 
and that only till he sufl'ered the punishment due bjTaw: 3'hat 
creditors should have a right to attatdi the goods, and not the 
persons of their debtors, Pxv. viii. 2H. 

- de PEcuj.ATn, by a tribune, A. 5()(>., That inquiry 

should be made about the money taken or exacted from King 
Antiochus and his subjects, and how much of it had not been 
brought into the public treasur5g IJx'. xxxviii. .54. 

Pc.v PETREIA, by a tribune, A. 6t>8., 'J'hat mutinous 
soldiers should be decimated, i. e. That every tenth man 
should be selected by lot for punishment, xippiaxi. de lielL 
Ch’. ii. p. 4.57. 

Pex PETRONIA, by a consid, A. 813., prohibiting mas¬ 
ters from compelling their slaves to fight with wild beasts, 
JModcsthi. ad Leq. Cornel, de sicar. 

Pax PINARIA ANNAEIS, by a tribune, A. 622. What 
at was is uncertain, Cic. dc Oral. ii. 65. 

Pex PLAIJTIA vel PEOJIA, by a tribune, A. 6(>4., 
That \hejadices should be chosen both from the senators and 
equites; and some also from the plebeians. By this law each 
tribe chose annually fifteen (quinoi- denos siiffragio creabant) to 

be 
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l>e Judice.s for that year, iu all 525. Some read quinos crea~ 
hat it: thus makiiig^ them the same with the Centumviri, 
ylscon.iti Cic. pro Cornel. 

- PLOllA de vi, against violence, Cic. jtro Mil. 13, 

IFatn. viii. 8. 

J^e.v POM PEI A de vi^ by Pompey, when sole consul, A. 
701 ’^Fhat an iiwjniry should be made about the murder 
of Cdojlius on the Ai)puiu way, the burning the senate-house, 
and the attack made on the house of M. Lepidus the interrex, 
Civ.jtro MU. et ylscon. 

- de Aivimrir, against bribery and corruptions in elec¬ 
tions, with the infliction of new and severer j)unishnients, ibid. 
Dio. xxxix. 37 . xl. 52. 

By these laws the method of trial was altcreti, and the length 
of them limited: Three dajs were allowed for the examination 
of witnesses, and the fourtli for the sentence; on wliieli the ac¬ 
cuser was to have two hours oidy to enforce the charge; the 
criminal tlirc'c for his defence, ilnd. This regulation Avas con¬ 
sidered as a restraint on eloquence. Dialog, de Orator. 38. 

I^e.v l^()MPh3A, /V/fZ/Vvorm, by tin: same person; retaining 
the ^y//;Y7/r/>/ law, but ordaining. That \\iq Jadices should be 
chosen from among those of the highest fortune, {e.v aniplisshna 
eensa)., in the ditl’erent orders, Cic. in Pis. 39. Phil. i. 8. 
Asron. in Civ .— Qnatn in Jiidice et fortuna spectari deheret,et 
dignifas, Cic. J*hil. i. 20. 

- de CoMi i’iis, 'Phat no one should be alloAV’ed to stand 

candidate for an oliicc in his absence. In this law Julius 
Ca'sar was expressly exce]>ted, Saet. ,Ial. 28. Dio. xl. ()(>. 
Appian. de. Hell. Cic. ii.y>.4d2. Cie. Aft. viii. 3. Phil.ix. 10. 

- de repetundis, Ap 2 )ian. B. Civ. ii. 441. —De jtarricidiSf 

1. i. Dig. 

The regulations Avhich Pompey prescribed to the Bithy- 
jiians, Avere als(» called De.v POMPEIA, Plin. lipist. x. 83. 

113.115. 

Hex POMPEIA de civitate, by Cn. Pompelus Strabo, the 
consul, A. t>G5., granting the freedom of the city to the Ita¬ 
lians, and the Galli Cispadani, Plin. iii. 20. 

Dex POPIEIA, about choosing the Vestal virgins, Ciell. i. 12. 

Hex PORCIA, by P. Porcius Laica, a tribune, A. 454., 
That no one should bind, scourge, or kill a Roman citizen, 
Hh>. X. 9. Cic. pro Itabir. jterd. 3, 4. P'err. v. (i3. Sallust, 
Cat. 51. 

Hex PUBLICIA, vcl Puhlicia de lusu, against playing for 
money at any game but what required strength, as, shooting, 
runnings leaping, &c. 1. 3. D. de aleat. 

I^x PUBLILIA. See p. 19. fX). 

Hex PUPIA, by a tribune. That the senate should not he 
held on comitial days, Cic. ad Fratr. ii. 2.13., and that in the 

month 
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inoiitli of Fcbniary, tlicir first attontiou should bo ])aid to the 
hearing of oin1)assios, Cic. hani. i. i. 

QL INCTIA, A. 7‘ir>., about the puiiislimont of those 
who Inirt or spoiled the atiufoducts or public reservoirs of wa¬ 
ter. {I'rouihi. dc arpucduc/.) 

Le.r HFGIA, conferring su]>rcine power on Aui^\istus. 
See p. 24. 

T.e.v REMMIA ; sec lex MEM MIA. 

Z.ro’c.v REtal.'E, laws made by the kine^s, Cic. 'Fnsv. r/tursf. 
hi. 1., which arc said to have been collected b)' Papiri\»s, or as 
it was anciently written, Rajnsius, f Vc. luvn. ix. 21 soon after 
the cxjndsion of 4'arquin, Ditnn/s. iii. M()., whence thev were 
called/V/.v c/r/7c I’ARIRIANUM ; and some of lliem, no doubt, 
were eo})ied into tlu^ 'Pwidve '^rables. 

J^cx RIIODIA, containiniT tin* rcirulations of the Rhodians 
concerning naA’al affairs, (which Cicero greatly <’ommends, 
pro /vCg’. ]\l(inil. 18., and Strabo, lih. 14.) supposed to have 
been ado])led by the H.omans. Rut this is ccriain oidy Avith 
respect to one clause, dc /oc/o, about throwing goods overboard 
in a storm. 

/^cgc.s f/c REPSyri 'N DIS ; CaJjtKrtdu, ( iccifia^ i 'or- 

jtelift, ./ulid, .Jtniid, Scn ilUt. 

Fex ROSClA determining the fortune of the 

eqifitcs, and appointing them C('rtain seats in the thcatrix (Sec 
p. 2 . 0 .) fVc.///-o J/orco. 11). /!.//•. 7'Jyy/7. DD. 

3Jart. V. 8 . Dio. xxxvi. 2r>. By this lau a certain place in the 
the.'itre aa us assigned to spendthrifts {dcroclorthns) , Cic. Phil, 
ii. 18. The passiiig of this law occasioned great tninults, 
Avhich AA'ere allayed by the t'lotjuencc of Cicero the consul, 
ii. 1. in O’c., to which Virgil is suppost'd to al¬ 

lude, ..Kit. i. 125. 

Kex Rl i»lLlA, or more j)roperly decrctiini, containing the 
regulations prescribed to the Sicilians by the Pnetor Rnpilius, 
with the ad\ ice of ten ambassadors, C/c. I'err. ii. Hi. 1.')., ac¬ 
cording to the decree of the sc-natc. Id. 1(5. 

Deges SACRAT^E : Various laws M ere callc<l b)’^ that 
name, chiefly those concerning the tribunes, made on the 
JSIons sorer, C'ic. pro C’ornel., because tlu' ])erson Avho violated 
them Avas consecrated to some god, Festns. Cic. dr Of/ir. iii.Rl, 
pro lialh. 14, 15. Fegg.n.’J. />/c. ii. 8. iii. .54. .5.5. x.xxix.5. 
There \Ans also a Liix sacra i a mii.itakis, Tliat the name of 
Jio soldier should be erased from tlu* muster-roll Avithont his 
OAvn consent, IJv. vii. 41. So among the /Equi and Volsci, 
JAv. Iax 26., the Tuscans, ix. 30., the Ligiires, Liv'. xxxA'i. 3., 
and particularly the Samnites, ix. 33., among Avhom those 
were called .SV/^-ra// ?n?7/7e.v, Avho Avere enlisted by a certain oath, 
and with particular solemnities, x. 48. 

Lex SATLIRA, aa'us a law consisting of several distinct 

particulars 
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particulars of a different nature, which ought to have been 
enacted separately, lu’stus. 

JLc.v SCATINJA, vel Scantiuia tie nefandd venerc^ by a 
tribune, tlie year uncertain, against illicit amours, Cic. luwt. 
viii. Id. Phil. iii. G. .favtnial.u. 43. The punishment at first 
w^as a heavy fine, Quinctil. iv. 2. vii. 4. Huct. Uomif. 8., but it 
was aft(M*\\'ards matle capital. 

/vc.c SCR1J5()\TA, by a tribune, A. U. (>01., about re¬ 
storing the Lusitani to freedom, lAv. lipit. 49. Cic. in 
Brnl.'2\i. 

-Another, tie scn'itntmn. nsncopionilms, by a consul 

under Augustus, A. 719., 'Fbut tlie right of servitudes should 
not be aiMjuired by prescription, 1. 4. I), tie l/stfcap., which 
setuns to have been the case in the time of Cicero, 
Ctreiu. 2G. 

Bribes Sl^lJMPRONLE, Ian s proposed by the Gracchi, Cic^ 

Phil', i. 7- 

1. Tlli. CfRACClIl Agkaiua, by Tib. GraCehus, A. G20., 
I’hat no one should possess more than 5(Xf acres of land; aiul 
that tliree commissioners should be appointed to divide among 
the pooi’er jieople what any one had above that extent, Uf. 
Pipit. J*h(.t.in (irtterh. p.H'AJ. ylppinn.de Hell. t'<c.i,355. 

■- de Civri ATK I i aj.is dan da, 'idiat the freedom of the 

statt“ should be given to all the Italians, Palcrv. ii. 2, 3. 

- de ll.LiUvDrrATii Attali, That the money which 

Attains had left to the Roman j)eople, should be divided among- 
tliose citizens who got lands, lo pureliase the Instruments of 
imsbandry, lAv. hlpit. o8. Pint, in Geacch. 

'riiese hnvs excited great commotions, and bi’ought destruc¬ 
tion on the author of them. Of course they were not put in 
execution, ihid. 

2. C. CiRACCIll Frumentauia, A, G28., That corn 
shoukl be given to the poor people at a triens and a semis, or 
at I " of an AS a niodins or 2>eck; and that money should be 
advanced from the ])ublie treasury to purchase corn for that 
j)ur|)ose. The granaries in uliich this corn was kept, were 
called J-JoRiiK \ SiiM cronia, Cie.jtroSc.rt. 44. Pitseul. Quecst. 
iii. 20. Brut. G2. O/f. ii. 21. JAv. Pipit. 08. GO. 

i\otc. A triens and semis arc put for a de.rtans, because the 
Romans had not a coin of the value of a dextans. 

- de Provincuis, That the provinces should be ap¬ 
pointed for the consul every year before their election, Ciu. de 
Prov. Cons. 2. pro lialh. 27. P)oni. ^ Pam. i. 7* 

- de. Caimtk Cl viuM, That sentence should not'be passed 

on the life of a Roman citizen without the order of the people. 
Civ. pro Itahir. 4. Perr. v. 63. in Cat. iv\ 5. 

- de Magistratibus, That whoever was deprived of his 

officii 
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office by the people, should ever after be incapable of enjoying 
2 iny other, l*lntarvh. in Ciracch. 

-Ji;t)iciARiA, That the juxUces should be chosen from 

among the etjnites, and not from the senators as formerly, 
u4p])i(ni. de JielL C7?’. i. 363. Dio. xxxvi. 88. Cir. T\rr. i. 13. 

--- Against corruption in the fndices (Nkguis .iiroicio 

oiiit UMV'KXiuETun), t'ic. pro Clnent. bo. Sylla afteiavards 
incliitlcd this in his la w de /also. 

- de CENTi’Riis livocANUis, 3''hat it should be deter¬ 
mined bv lot in u hal oialertlio centuries should vtde. SuUnst. 
<id de Jtep. Ord. See p. 81. 

- de Mil.I l l HITS, 3'liat clothes should be afforded to 

soldiers by the public, and that no deduc-tion should be made 
on that account from their pay ; also, 'That no one should 
be forccil to enlist bclou' the age of sei i'iitecn, Dlnldrch. in 
Oracch. 

- de Viis MrxiKxois, about paving and measuring the 

public roads, making bridges, placing milestones, and, at 
smaller distances, stones to help travellers to mount their 
horses, ilnd., for it ajipears the ancii nt Homans tlid not use 
stirrups; and there were wooden horses placed in the ( iinipns 
3Iarlins, wlu're the youth might be trained to mount and 
dismount readih', /f-gW. i. 18. d'hus Virgil, i'orpora sal(n, 
sn/tjiciunt in eqnos, .Kn. xii. 288. 

Cains tiracchus lirst inlrodnced the custom of walking or 
moving about, u hih' haranguing the ])eo])le, and of exposing" 
the right arm bare, Dio. Dro^'m. xxxiv. 60., which the ancient 
Romans, as the Clreeks, usetl to keep u ithin their robe {resle 
ctmfincre), Quiiudil. xi. 3. 138. 

SEMPKONIA de ffrnore, by a tribune, long before 
the time ol the (iracchi, A. 560., That the interest of inoney 
should he regidated by the same laws among the allii's and 
Latins, as among Roman eitizens. The cause of this law was, 
to check the fraud of usurers, Avho lent their money in the, 
]iamc of the allies, (in sovios nomina transcrihelKint), at higher 
interest than w'as alhnvcd at Rome, Dii'. xxxv. 7- 

De.v SEHVJLIA Aouaria, by P. 8ervilius Rullns, a tri¬ 
bune, A. (ilK)., That ten commissioners should be created with 
iibsolnle power for five years, over all the revenues of the 
Tepublic; to buy and sell Avhat lands they thought fit, at wdiat 
price and from uhom they chose, to distribute them at pleasure 
to the citizens, to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particular] t^u Campania, &c. But this law wa.s^ 
prevented from being passed by the eloquence of Cicei'o, the 
consul, Cic. in Hull.—in Pis, 2, 

- CiyiTATE, by C. Servilius Glaucia, a prsetor; 

A, 653., 1 hat if any of the Latin allies accused a Roman se¬ 
nator. 
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nator, and got liim condemned, he should obtain the same 
place among the citizens which the criminal had held, Cic.pro 
Jialh. 24. 

- dv liKi’r/i’UNi>is, hy the same person ordaining severer 

penalties than formerly against extortion, and that the defendant 
shoidd have a second hearing {iit reus com 2 )erendiuaretur), 
Cic. Verr. i. 9. Habir. Posthum. 4. 

- Sh^RVlLIA JnniciAiiiA, by Q. Servilius Coepio, 

A. That the right of judging, wliich had been exercised 

hy t!ie ef/uiies alone for seventeen years, according t<) the 
Scnijirouiun huv, should be sliare<l between the senators and 
erfuifes^ Cic. Jlrut. 40, 44. 86. de Orat. ii. 55. Tacit. Aniiiil. 
xii. 60. 

Jaw SK'-INIA, by a tribune, A. 662., I’liat no one shouhi 
eontrailiet or interrin>t a tribune while speaking to the people, 
Diom/s. vii. \J. 

J^e.r SILIA, hy a tribune, about weiglits and mcastires, 
Festus^ ht Pi’umca i'cnokha. 

Iy(’:r SILVANI et CARliOXlS, by two tribunes, A. 664., 
That whoe^'er was admitted as a citizen by any <)f the confe- 
<lerate states, if he had a house in Italy wlicn the law was 
passetl, and ga\ e in his name to the ])r.‘etor {(i]}ud prcctfjrem 
pro/iferctur), within sixty days, he should enjoy all the rights 
of a Roman citizen, ('ir. pro ^ Jrch. 4. 

Jaw SLMjPICUA SKAIPROXIA, by the consids, A. 419., 
4'hat no one should dedicate a temjjle or altar witliout the 
order of the senate, or a majority of the tribunes, JLiv. 
ix. 46. 

Jaw SLILPICIA, by a consul, A. 553., ordering war to be 
proclainual on Philip king of Alacedon, J^ir. xxxi. 6. 

Ja\ii;(’s SI 'LPlC'.IyR dc <crc alieno, by the tribune, Serv. Sul- 
picius, A. 6().')., That no senator shoidd contract ilebt above 
2()(M) denarii; That the exiles Avho had not been allowed a, 
trial, should be recalled : That the Italian allies, who had 
obttiined the right of citizens, and had been formed into 
eight new tribes, should be distributed through the thirty-five 
old tribes : Also, that the manumitted slaves {eiues Uhertini) 
Avho used formerly to vote only in the four city tribes, might 
vote in all the tribes : That tlie command of the u ar against 
Alithridates should be taken from Sylla, and given to Marius, 
l^luturch. in >Sf/lln et JMario ; I^iv. l^jpit. 77* ^Jseon. in Cic. 
.Vaterc. ii. 18. 

But these laws were soon ahi-ogated by Sylla, who, returning 
to Rome with his army from Campania, forced Alarms and 
Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly from the city. Sulpicius, 
being betrayed by a slave, was brought back and slain, Sylla 
rewarded the slave with his liberty, according to promise; but 

immediately 
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inimccUately after ordered him to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock for betrayinj^ his master, ihhl. 

Leges SLiMPTlIARI/E ; Orehia, Ltinnia, Didia, Licinia, 
Cornelifi, Julia. 

Leges TA]5EJLL(ARlAi, four in number. Sec p. 85. 

/^e.r TALAKIA, against ])la}dng- at dice at entertainments, 
{ut ne tegi fraudetn faeiaui talaria', that I may not break, 
^c.) Haul. Mil. Glor. ii. 2. 1). 

Lex TKREN'J’IA et CL4SSJA fnouentaria. See I^ex 

Cassia. 

Ijex TEREXTJLIA, by a tribune, A. 291., about limitincj 
live powers of the consuls. It did not pass ; but aftin* ij^rt'at 
contejilions gave cause to the creation of the deeeturiri, Liv. 
iii. 9, 10, t've. 

Leges TES'j’AMEN'^i'ARl.E Cornelia, Curia, T^u-ouia. 

Lex THORJA de reetigalihus, by a tribune, A. (> 10., That 


no one shotdd pay any rent to the people for the public lands 
in Italy which he jiossesscd, {agruui puhlieuui rer/igali leea- 
I'il,) L ie. lirut. 00. It also contained certain regulations 
about pasturage, tie Oral. ii. JO. Rut Appian gives a dif¬ 
ferent account of this law, de Hell. Viv. i. p. 0(>(>. 

I^ex TEJ'IA de quastorihus, by a tribune, as some think, 
A. 448., about doubling tlu; number of epuestors, and that 
they should determine their pr{)vinces by lot, Cie. 
JMuren. 8. 


- de McNKUim s, against receivij)g money or presents 

for pleading, Jusou. ]'lj)igr. 89. 1'aeif. Jun(d.'s.\. 10., u here 
some read instea«l of Ciueiam, 'riliam. 


-AouakiA, what it was is not known, Cie. de Oral. 

ii. 11. de Legg. ii. 0. 12. 

- de Lusn, similar to the Culdiria)/ law. 


- de 'riri'oKiuus, A. 7'2‘2., the same witli the Julian law, 

and iis some think, one and the same law, Justin. Instil, de 


Jtil. Tut. 


Lex TRERONIA, by ;i tribune, A. 098., assigning pro- 
Aunces to the consuls for five years ; Spain to Pomjiey ; Syria 
and the J*arthian Avar to Crassus ; and prolonging Ca'sar’s 
command in Claul for an equal time, Dio. xxxix. Cato, 

for opposing this hiAA', Avas hul tr> prison. Lie. Lpit. 104. 
According to Dio, he Avas only dragged from the assembly, 
xxxix. 34. 


-- de Tki^minis, A. 305., Lit', iii. 04, 05. See p. 124. 

Jaw TRIRIINITIA, either a laAv proposed by a tribune, 
Cie. in Hull. ii. 8. Uu. iii. 50., or the laAV restoring their 
poAA'er, Cie. xietio prhn. in Terr. 10. 

Le.v TRIUMPHALIS, That no one sliould triumpli who 
had not killed 5000 of the enemy in one battle. Taler. Maw. 
ii. 8. 
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T^cx TUIjLIA de Amuitu, by Cicero, when consul, A. 690., 
atkling to the former pvmishmeuts ai:^ainstbril)ery, banishment 
for ten years, Dio. xxxvii. 29.—and. That no one should 
exhibit sheu's of gladiators for two years before he stood 
candidate for an oflice, unless that task was imposed on him 
by tlie testanu'iit of a friend. Vie. Vat. 15. Sext. 64. Mur, 
32. 34, &,c. 

- dc Tjegationk j.iueua, limiting the continuance of it 

to a year, Vic. de Xcg_4f. iii. 8. 

- Iax VALliRlA de proi'ocntionc. Seep. 100. 

- tie Fokmjanis, a. 562., about giving the people of 

I'ormife the right of voting, Vit\ xxxviii. 36. 

- de Suj.i.A, by 1./. V alerius Flaccus, interrex, A. 671., 

creating Sulla dictator, and ratifying all his acts AvJiicli Cicero 
<*alls the most unjust of all laws, Vic. pro Hull. iii. 2. S. Itosc, 
43. de Degs;. i. J.5. 

- de QiTAnRANTE, by L. Valerius Flaccus, eonsid, A. 667., 

That debtors sliould be discharged on paying one-fovirtb of 
their debts, l*(ifcrc. ii. 23. See p. 43. 

Xc.c VALflRlA IlOliATlA de trihutis cooii/iis., see p. 19. 
Dc trihunis, against hurting a tribune, Dir. iii. .55. 

VARIA, by a tribune, A. 6()2., That inquiiy should 
l)e mafic al)out those by Avlu)se means f)r advice the Italian 
allies had taken uj> arms against the Roman pet)plc, Vic. 
Brut. .5(). 89. 'Fuse. Qu<c.st. ii. 24. Valcr. Max. v. 2. 

/^c.c VATINIA de j’iio\ iN( IIS. See p. 1(K). 

- de alternis cousiliis re/ieicudis, 4'luitin a trial for extor¬ 
tion, both the defendant and accuser might for once reject all 
the //ff/fcc.v or jury ; whereas formerly they coidd reject only 
a few, -whose places tlie prietor supplied by a new choice 
{suhsortitioiie), Cic. in Vat. 11. 

—'— de t.’or.oNfs, that Ciesar should plant a colony at 
?Corfu <hntn/i. in Cisalpine (iaul. Suet. .////. 28. 

Deges Dl'l VI, Plotia, Dutafia et .lulia. 

Bex VI ARIA, de viis muniknuis, liy Ck Curio, a tribune, 
A. somewhat similar to the xlgrariau law of Rvdlus, Vie, 

Vatu. viii. 6. By this law there seems tf> have been a tax 
im]>osed on carriages and horses, ad. .Attic, vi. 1. 

Bex V1 LI A A AN N ALIS. See p. 97. 

./.ca-VOCONIA, de H.ere o it at 1 bits 7n/f//c/vf>yf,by atribune, 
A. 384., 'riiat no fine should make a woman his heir, (Ne 

QITIS HERKDKM VIRGINEM-NKQtTK MULIBRKM FACERET), Vic. 

Verr. i. 42., nor leave to any one by way of legjicy more than 
to his heir or heirs, c. 43. dc Seuect. o. Bulb. 8. But this law 
is supjmscd to have referred chiefly to those who were rich, 
{giii cssent censi, i. c. pecuniosi vel classicif those of the first 
class, Ascon. in Cic. Gell. vii. 13.) to prevent the extinction 
of opulent families. 


Vttrious 
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Various arts were used to elude this law. Sometimes one 
left his fortune in trust to a friend, who should give it to a 
daughter or other female relation ; hut his friend could not be 
forced to do so, unless he inclined, Cic. de Ji'm. ii. IJ. The 
law itself, however, like many others, on account of its severity, 
fell into disuse, Gell. xx. 1. 

These are almost all the Roman laws mentioned in the 
classics. Augustus, having become sole master of the em¬ 
pire, 'Tacit. Ah. i. 2., continued at first to enact laws in the 
ancient form, which were so many vestiges of expiring liberty 
{I’cs/isiift inorioitis lihertati.s), as Tacitus calls them : Rut he 
afterwards, by the advice of Mjeccnas, Dio. lii., gradvudly in- 
troducctl the custom of giving the fi>ree of laws to the decrees 
of the senate, and even to his on n edicts. Tacit. Aanal. 
iii. 28. Ilis successors improved u])on this example. The 
ancient manner of passing laws came to be entirely dro[)ped. 
The ilecrees of the senate iiuleed, for form’s sake continued, 
for a considerable time to be published ; but at last these also 
wci'c laid asitle, and every thing was done according to the 
will of the prince. 

The emperors ordained laws—I. By their answers to the 
applications made to them at home or from the provinces, 
(y/c/- KESCRIR'I’A ad LIBELLOS .saj>plice.s, cpistotas, vei 
precc.s.) 

-2. By their decrees in judgment or sentences in 

court (j)er UE(^RETA), which were cither Intkri.oci., rojiv, 
i. e. such as related to any incidental jjoint of law ^\•hich 
might occur in the process ; or Drfimtivk, i. c. sucli as 
determined upon the merits of the cause itself, and the whole 
question. 

-8. By their occasional ordinances (per EDICTA vcl 

CONSTlTUTIONJiS), and by their instructions {per MAN- 
DATA) to their lieutenants and officers. 

These constitutions were either general^ respecting the 
public at large ; or special., relating to one pei'sou only, and 
therefore properly called PRIVIUBGIA, privileges, Plin. lip. 
X. 5G, 57.; but in a sense different from what it was used in 
under the republic. Sec p. 23. 

The three great sources therefore, of Roman jurispru¬ 
dence Avere the laws (URGES), properly so called, the de¬ 
crees of the senate (SENATES CONSUUTA), and the 
edicts of the prince (CONSTITLJTIONES PRINCI- 
PALES). 'J'o these may be added the edicts of the magi¬ 
strates, chiefly the praitors, called JUS HONORARIUM, 
(seep. 113.) the opinions of learned lawyers, (AUCTORI- 
TAS vel RESPONSA PRUDENTUM vel Juris consul- 

torum^ 
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toriim, Cic. pro Muren. 13. Cfecin. 24.) and custom or 
long usage (CONSUETUDO vel MOS MAJORUM), GelL 
xi. 18. 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings 
of books, {Ovid. 'Trist. i. 7* Martiul. iii. 2.,) used to be 
written with vermillioii {nihricd vel minio) : Hence RUBRI- 
CA is put for the Civil Law ; thus, Hubrica vetuvif, the laws 
have forbidden, Pers. v. 90., yHii se nd Aj.bum (i. e. jus 
Itrcctarhim, quia prtetores cdicta sna hi albo proponehmit^ ac 
KiTBKttiAS (i. c. jus civUe) traustulermity Quinctil. xii. 3. 11. 
Hence Juvenal, Per lege I'ubras innjorinn leges. Sat. xiv. 193. 

'rhe Constitutions of the emperors were collected by dif¬ 
ferent lawyers. T'he chief of these were Gregory and Her- 
mogenes^ who flourished under Constantine. Their collections 
were called CCDEX GRECORIANUS and CODEX 
HERMOCIENIANDIS. But these books were composed 
only by private persons. 4 he first collection made by public 
authority, was that of the Emperor 4''heodosius the 5a)unger, 
published, A. C. 438., and called CODEX THEODO- 
SIANIJS. But it only contained the imperial constitutions 
from Constantine to his own time, for little more than an 
hundred years. 

It was the Empei’or JL^STINIAN that first reduced the 
Roman law into a certain order. For this purpose he em¬ 
ployed the assistance of the most eminent lawyers in the em¬ 
pire, at the head of whom was TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian first published a collection of the imperial constitu¬ 
tions, A. C. r>29, called CODEX JUS4TNIANUS. 

'riien he ordered a collection to be made of every thing that 
was useful in the Avritings of the lawyers before his time, which 
are said to have amounted to 2(KK) volumes. This work was 
executed by 4''ribonian and sixteen associates in three years, 
;ilthough they had been allowed ten years to finish it. It Avas 
published, A. 533, under the title of Digests or Pandects 
(1*ANDECT/K vel DIGES4"A). It is sometimes called in 
the singulai*, the Digest or Pandect. 

The same year Averc published the elements or first prin¬ 
ciples of the lloman law, composed by three men, Prihonian, 
Tbeophilns, and Dorotheas, and call eil the(INSTI- 
TCTA). This book was published before the Pandects„ 
iilthough it was composed after them. 

As the first code did not appear sufficiently complete, and 
contained several things inconsistent AA’ith the Pandects, Tri- 
bonian and other four men were employed to correct it. A 
7iew code therefore w^as published xvi. Knl. Dec. 534., called 
CODEX REPETTTAi PR.ELECTIONIS, and the former 
code declared to be of no further authority. Thus in six years 

was 
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was completed what is called CORPUS JURIS^ the body of 
Roman law. 

But when new questions arose, not contained in any of the 
above-mentioned books, new decisions became necessary to 
supply what was w'anting, or correct Avhat w’as erroneous. 
These were afterwards published under the title of A'avels, 
(NOVEUjvE, sc. constitntioncs,) not only by Justinian, but 
also by some of the succeeding emperors. So that the Carpus 
tJuris Itouuini Civilis is made up of these books, the Insti¬ 
tutes, Pnndects, or Digests, Code, and Noi'els. 

Tlie Institutes are divided into four books : each book into 
sev'eral titles or chapters; and each title into paragraphs (§) 
of which the first is not numbered ; thus, Inst. lih. i. tit. x. 


princip, or more shortly, J. 1. 10. pr. 
2 .-or 1. 1. 10.2. 


So, Just. 1. i. tit. X. § 


The pandects arc divided into fifty books ; each book into 
severaW?7/c.s‘,* each title into several laws, Avhich are distin¬ 
guished by numbers ; and sometimes one law into beginning 
(^princ. ior principiunt) ami jntragritplis ; thus, D. 1. 1.5. i. e. 
Digest, first book, first title^ fifth law. If the law is divided 
into paragraphs, a fourth number must hi' atlded ; thus, IJ. 
48. .'i. 13. pr. or 48. 5. 15. 13. 3. Sometimes the first word 
of the knv, not the number, is cited. The Pandects are often 


marked by a double f; thus, ff. 

The Code is cited in the same manner as the Pandects, by 
Hook, Title, and Jaiiv : The iXovels l)y their number, the 
chapters of that number, and the paragraphs, if any ; as, Ao?'. 
115. f. 3. 


The Justinian code of law w'as universally received through 
the Roman world. It flourished in the east until the taking 
of Constantinople by the 'Furks, A. 1453. In the wo'st it 
was in a great measure supjn-essed by the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the 12th 
century by IRNERllJS, who had studietl at Constantinople, 
and opened a school at Bologna under the auspices of 
I'rederic I. Emperor of Germany. He w'as attended by an 
incredible number of students from all parts, who propa¬ 
gated the knowledge of the Roman Civil Law through most 
countries of Europe ; where it still continues to be of great 
authority in courts of justice, and seems to promise, at least 
in point of legislation, the fulfilment of the famous predic¬ 
tion of the ancient Romans concerning the eternity of their 
empire. 


JUDICIAL 
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JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

ROMANS. 

Judicial Proccedinjrs (JUDICIA) of the Romans 
were either Private or Public, or, as w'c express it, Civil 
or Criminal: {Omnia fiidicia nut distrahendarmn controver- 
siarum. aid jmniendoriim malejicioruin causa reperta sunt,) 
Cic. px'o C.eciu. 2. 

1. {JUDICIA PIUVATA), CIVIL TRIALS. 

JUDICIA Privaia, or Civil Trials, were concerning'private 
caus(‘s or flilT'erences between private persons, Cic. de Oral. 
5. 38. Pop. 17 . In these at first the kings presided, Dionys. 
X. 1., then the consuls. Id. & lAv. ii. 27., the military tri¬ 
bunes and decemviri, Tfiv. iii. 33., but after the year 389., the 
Pra'tor Urhanus and Pcregi'iuus. See p. 110, 111. 

The judix'ial j)ower of the Prector Urhanus and Peregrimis 
■was })roperly called J IJRISDICl’iO, {(juec posita erat in edicto 
i;t ox edicto deeretis ;) and of the pivetors wdio presided at 
criminal trials, QILLSTK), Cic. Verr. i. 40, 41. 40, 47, 
ii. 48. V. 14. JSIuren. 20. Place. 3. Pacit. As'ric. 0. 

'Pbe pra'tor might be applied to (aoiiii ]’t)TERAT, t:oi’iAM 
vel roi KSTATEM sin facjeuat) on all court days {diebus fus- 
lis) ; but on certain days he attended only to petitions or 
reipicsts (rosTxn.ATioNiuus a^acauat) ; so the consuls, Plin. 
Pip. vii. 33., and on others, to the examination of causes 
(cooNiTioxnujs), Plin. Pip. vii. 33. 

On court-days, early in the morning, the pnetor went to the 
Eornm, and there being seatexl on his tribunal, ordered an 
Accensus to call out to the people around that it was the third 
hour; and that whoever had any cause {qui LLGE AGERE 
7'cllet) might bring it before him. Rut this could only be 
done by a certain form. 

I. VOCATIO IN JUS, 

OR SUMMONING TO COURT. 

TF a person had a quarrel Avith any one, he first tried to 
make it up {litern componere vel dijudicare) in private, 
{intra parietes, Cic. pro P. Quinct. 5. 11., qicr disceptatores 
tlomesticos vel opera amicornm, Cfecin. 2.) 

If the matter could not be settled in this manner, Liv. iv. 9. 

the 
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the plaintiff (ACTOR vel PETTrOR) ordered his adv'ersary 
to go with him before the praetor {in Jus vocabat), by saying. 
In .ios voco te : In jus kamus : In jus vent: SequBRK 
AD TRIBUNAL : In JUS AMBUi.A, or thc like, Ter. Phorrn. 
V. 7* 43. 88. If he refused, tlie prosecutor took some one 
present to witness, by saying. Licet antestari ? May 1 take 
you to witness ? If the person consented, he offered the tip of 
his ear {anrivulam opjtonehat), which the prosecutor touched, 
Horat. Sat. i. 9. v. 70. Plant. Currul. v. 2. See p. 53. Then 
the plaintiff might drag the defendant {ream) to court by force 
{in jnsrnperc), in an)'Avay, even by the neck {ohtorto collo, ver- 
vice adstrietd,) Cic. et Plant. Pam. iii. 5. 45. Juvenal, x. 88., 
according to the law of the Twelve Tables ; si caj-vitur 
{moratur) pedkmve: struit {fffgit vel fnii;aui adornat), 
MANUM ENj)o .JACTTo, injicito, Festus. But worthless per¬ 
sons, as thieves, robbers, tkc., might be dragged before a 
judge without this formality, Plant. Pers. iv. 9. v. 10. 

By thc law of the 'I'welve Tables, none were excused from 
ajipearing in court; not even the aged, the sickly, and in¬ 
firm. If they could not walk, they were furnished with an 
open carnage {juinentum, i. e. planstrurn vel rertabnluut), 
Uell. XX. 1. Cic. de Legg. ii. 23. Horat. Sat. i. 9. 70. But 
afterwards this was altei'ed, an<l various persons -were ex¬ 
empted; as, magistrates, Liv. xlv. 37-, those absent on ac¬ 
count of the state, Val. Maxim, iii. 7- 9, itc., also matrons. Id. 
ii. 1.5., boys and gilds under age, P. de in /ns I'oeftnd., lk.c. 

It was likewise unlawful to force any person to court from 
his owTi house, because a man’s house was esteemed his sanc¬ 
tuary {tuiissimurn ri'fngitim et recejttarulnnt). But if any one 
lurked at home to elude a prosecution {si fraudationis rnusd 
latitaret, Cic. Quine. 19.), he was summoned {evocabatnr') 
three times, with an interval of ten days between each sum¬ 
mons, by the voice of a herald, or by letters, or by the edict 
of the pnetor ; and if he still did not appear (.sc non sisteref), 
the prosecutor was put in possession of las effects {in bona (Jus 
vnittebatur) . Ibid. 

If the person cited found security, he was let go : Si i-:nsxet 
{si antem sit sc. aliqnis,) qui in jus vocatum vindicit {tdn- 
dicaverit, shall be surety for his appearance), mit'jito, lei 
him. ffo. 

If he made up the matter by the way, (endo via), thc pro¬ 
cess was dropped. Hence may be explained thc words of our 
ISaviour, Matth. v. 25. Puke, xii. 58. 


II. POS- 
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II. POSTULATIO ACTIONIS, 

nHQUESTlNG A WRIT, ANT) GIVING BAIL. 


J F no privute agroeiviont could be mado, botli parties went 
beloit; the prtetor. Then tlie plaintiff proposed the action 
(AC/riONFiAl F^l)lf.BAT, vel (licam svrihehat, Cic. Vi'it. ii- 
1").) which he intended to bring against the delendant (quam 
IN R1U)M INTSCNDKKK VKLI.KI), P/dul. /Vr.v. iv. 9., and de¬ 
manded a writ (ACTIONlixM POSTCLAIiAT) from the pive- 
tor for that purpose. For there were certain forms (FoRMura',) 
or set words (vkrba con<:ki*ta) necessary to be useil in every 
cause (Fo’imui./K dicommhus ricrus c oNSTJTnT.i'), Civ. Hose. 
XJoiit. S. At the same time the defendant reijiiested, that au 
(ii/ro! (lie or lawyer might be given him, to assist him with his 
counsel. 

There were severed e.ctlons competent for the, same thing. 
The ])rosi'eutor elio.^e wliicii he pleased, and tiie pnetor usually 
grant ed it (action !;m cc/.i i dh i um i> tba'p it/ Hi-murmA'i'), Cic. 
pro Ca t in. .‘F Quint. ‘JJ. Ferr. ii. 12. 2J., but he might also 
refuse it, ihid. it oil Ileri'nn. ii. Id. 

'Idle plaintiff* having obtained a writ from the praetor, oifered 
it to tlie defendant, or dictated to him the words, Tliis writ 


it was unlawful to change, inintnre forinniant non /ice/jaf,) 
Senee. Fip. 117- 

The greatest caution was requisite in drawing up the writ, 
{in ortione \ e\ forinidd cmR'/yi/cm/d), for if there was a mistake 
in one uord, the whole cause v.as lost, fVr. de Invent, ii. 19. 
llercnn. i.2. iii. H. vii. 9. 1/• Qni plus petchnt ,(ju.imh 

debitnm est, eonsarn pcrdchnt., Cic. pro Q. Jlosc. 4., vel fonnuld 
e.eridelnit, i. e. cousd eudebot. Suet. Claud. 14. Hence sckibkre 


vel suBsiMUBKR!: DK'AM olictfi A'cl imfiinp^cre, to bring an ac¬ 
tion against one, Cie. J'err. ii. 15. 'I'er. Pbornt, ii. d. 92., or 
cunt oliipio JUDK IUM SUBSC'RIBKRE, PHn. Kp. V. 1., El FOR- 
AiULAiM iN'i'ENDERE, Suet. T^it.'J. Blit Di CAM vc\ lUcus sortiviy 


i. ('. judiees dare sorlilione, r/ui euusont (oi’iioseanf, to appoint 
//id/cc.y to judge of eanses, Cic. ibid. 1.5. VJ. 

A jiersoM skilled only in framing writs and the like, is called 
by CieiR'o BFCIJ1 jFJ LiS (prcceo uelionum^ cuntorfonnulni'inn, 
oueeps si/llabaruni, Cic. de Orut. i. 55,), and by Qninctiliun, 
Formul vrius, xii. d. 11. 

He attended on the advocates to suggest to them the law's 
and forms ; as those called Pragma'i ici did among the Greeks,, 
ibid.y and as agents do among us. 

Then the plaintiff* retpiircd tliat the defendant should give 
bail for bis appearance in court (V A DES, (pii sponderent cunt, 
ad/uturum), on a certain day, which was usually the third day 

p after 
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nfter (tertio die perendie) ^ Cic. pro Quinct. 7* Muren. 12. 
Cell. vii. 1. And thus he was said VADARI REUM, (Vades 
ideo dictiy quod, qui eos dederit, vadeiidi, id esf, discedendi 
habet potestatem, Festus,) Cic. Quinct. 6. 

This was also done in a set form prescribed by a lawyer, 
who was said Vadimonium concipere, Cic. ad Fratr. ii. 15. 

The defendant was said VADES DARE, vel VADIMO¬ 
NIUM PROMin^ERE. If he did not find bail, he was 
obliged to go to prison. Plant. Pers. ii. 4. v. 18. The praetor 
sometimes put off the hearing of the cause to a more distant 
day (vadimonia drfferchat),\J\y . Epit. 86. Juvenal, iii, 213. 
But the parties (Liiigatores) chiefly were said vadimonium 
DiFFERRK ciini uliquo, to put oft' the day of the trial, Cic. Att, 
ii. 7- Furn. ii. 8. Quinct. 14. 16. lies esse in vadimonium 
cxrpit, began to be litigated, ibid. 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made up (rem 
eomponebat et transigebat, compromised) the matter privately 
with the plaintiflr, and the action was dropped, Plin. Ep. v. 1. 
In which case the plaintiff was said, decidisse, vel pactionem 
fecisse cum reo, judicio reurn ahsolvisse vel liberdsse, lite con- 
testatd vdV Judicio constituto, after the law-suit was begun; and 
the defendant, litem redemisse, after receiving security from the 
plaintiff, ( vhm sibi cavisset vel satis ab actore accepisset,) that 
no further demands were to be made upon him, ampeius a se 
NEMTNEM PETiTURUM, Cic. Quitit. 11, 12. If a pcrsoii was 
unable or unwilling to carry on a law-suit, he was said, non 
POSSE vel NOLLE PROSEQUI, vcl EXPERiRi, SC. JUS vcl jure, vel 
Jure summo, ib. 7> 

When the day came, if either party when cited was not 
present, without a valid excuse (sinemorbo vclcausd sontied) 
he lost his cause, Horat. Sat. i. 9. v. 36. If the defendant 
was absent,' he was said DESERERE VADIMONIUM, and 
the prifitor put the plaintiff in possession of his effects, Cic. pro 
Quint. 6 . 20. ^ 

If the defendant was present, he was said VADIMONIUM 
SIS FERE vel obire. VVhen cited, he said, Ubi tu es, qui 

ME VADATUS ES ? UbI TU ES, Qui ME CITASTI ? EcCE ME 
TIBI sisit), TU CONTRA ET TE MiHi sisTE. The plaintiff 
answered, Adsum, Plant. Curcul. i. 3. 5. Then the defendant 
said. Quid ais ? The plaintiff said, AIO fundum, quem 
PossiDEs, MEUM esse; vel AIO te mihi dare, facerb, 
OFOUTERE, or the like, Cic. Mur. 12. This was called IN- 
TENTIO ACTIONIS, and varied according to the nature of 
the action. 


III. DIF- 
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III. DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIONS. 

A ctions were either Renl, Personal, or Mixt. 

1. A real action (ACTIO IN REM) was for obtaining 
a thing to which one had a real right (jus in re), but which 
was possessed by another (per quam rem nostrum, quee ab 
alio jiossidetur, petimus, Ulpian). 

2. A personal action (ACTIO IN PERSONAM) was 
against a person for doing or giving something, which he 
was bound to do or give, by reason of a contract, or of some 
wrong done by him to the plaintiff. 

3. A mixt action was both for a thing, and for certain 
personal prestations. 


1. REAL ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS for a thing, or real actions, were either CIVIL, 
arising from some law, Cic. in Ccccil. 5. de Orat. i. 2., or 
PR-ETORIAN, depending on the edict of the praetor. 

ACTIONES PRiETORIAi, were remedies granted by 
the preetor for rendering an equitable right effectual, for which 
there was no adequate remedy granted by the statute or com¬ 
mon law. 

A civil action for a thing (actio chnlis vcl legitima in rem) 
was called VINDICATIO; and the person who raised it 
viNDEX. But this action could not be brought, unless it was 
previously ascertained, who oughfto be the possessor. If this 
was contested, it Avas calledLis vindiciarum, Cic. Verr. i. 45., 
and the pr^tor determined the matter by an interdict, Cic. 
Ccecin. 8. 14. 

If the question was about a slave, the person who claimed 
tlie possession of him, laying hands on the slaA-^e (manum et 
injiciendo), before the praetor, said, Hunc hominbmex jure 

OUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, EJUSQUB VINDICIAS (i. e. pOS- 

sessionem) Mini dari postulo. To which Plautus alludes. 
Mud. iv. 3. 86. If the other was silent, or yielded his right 
(jure cedehat), the praetor adjudged the slave to the person who 
claimed him (servum addicebat vindicanti), that is, he decreed 
to him the possession, till it was determined who should be 
the proprietor of the slave (ad exitum judicii) . But if the other 
person also claimed possession (si vindicias sibi conservari 
postularet), then the praetor pronounced an interdict (inter^ 
dicebat), Qm nec vi, nec clam, nbc precario possidbt, bi 
vindicias dabo. 

The laying on of hands (MANUS INJECTIO) was the 
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usual mode of claiming the property of any person, IJv. iii. 
43., to M-hich frequent allusion is made in the classics, Ovid. 
Mpist. Ile-'oid. viii. 16. xii. 158. Amor. i. 4. 40. ii. 5. 30. 
Fast. iv. iK). Virg. JFn. x. 419. Civ. Hose. Com. IG. Plin. 
Fpisf. X. 19. In vero bona non est mantis injevtio; Anitno 
non jmtest injivi manns, i. e. vis fieri, Seneca. 

In disputes of this kind {in litilms vi/idiciarian) the pre¬ 
sumption always was in favour of the possessor, according to 
the law of the Twelve Tal)les, Si qiji in .itniK manum consjc- 
RtJNT, i. e. ajnnl Jndicem disceptant^ siccunuum eum qui 
POSSIOE'I', VINDICIAS J)ATO, Cell. XX. 10. 

But in an action concerning liherty, the pra'.tor always 
decreed possession in favour of freedom (vindirias dedit sermi- 
dh/n liberta/em), and Appius the tlevemvir by doing the con¬ 
trary, {deveniendo vindirias secandhm scrvUntemwX ah liber- 
iafe in servi/ntern contra leges vindirias dando, hy decreeing, 
that Virginia should be given up into the hands of M. Claudius, 
his client, who claimed her, and not to her father, who was 
present,) hi’ought destruction on himself and his colleagues, 
iii. 47 . 56. 58. 

Whoever claimed a slave to he free (vtndex, tjtfi in liher- 
iatem vindienhat')^ was said,KtJM j.iuku am causa manu asse 
RERE, I'erent. Adelph. ii. 1.39. Plant. Pwn. v. 2.; but if he 
claimed a free person to he a slave, he was said, in sKUYnTUTEM 
Assi'-REUiE ; and hence Yvas called ASSf^lvTOR, iii. 44. 

Hence, JHlccc{<:ic.pr(rsentiagmidia) atrdqnemann^complexnqne 
assere toto, Alartial. i. 16. 9. —asseuo, ior (tjfirmo or asseve.ro 
is used only hy later yv riters. 

The expression MANUM CONSERlilRE, to fight hand 
to hand, is taken from war, of which the conllict between 
the two parties Yvas a representation. Hence Vindicia, i. e. 
injectio vel correptio rnanus in reprecsenti, was called viscivilis 
et fest III aria. Cell. xx. 10. 'Hie tw'o jiarties are said to huY’c 
crossed two rods (festiicas inter se cornmisisse) before the prae¬ 
tor as if in fighting, and the vampiished party to have given up 
his rod to his antagonist. Whence some conjecture, that the 
first Romans determined their disputes Yvith the jioint of their 
sw’ords. 

Others think that vindicia W'as a rod (virgula vel festura), 
which thetivo parties {litignntes vel disceptatites) broke in their 
fray or mock fight before the prietor, (as a straw {stipulu) used 
anciently to be broken in making stipulations, Jsidor. v. 24.) 
tile consequence of which was, that one of the parties might 
say, that he had been ousted or deprived of possession (pos- 
sessione dejcctus) by the other, and therefore claim to be re¬ 
stored by a decree (inteirdicto) of the praetor. 

If the question w^as about a farm, a house, or the like, the 

prajtor 
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prietor anciently ^^'ent with the parties (vuin litigantihus) to the 
place, and j^ave possession {vhidicias dabat) to which of them 
he thought proper. But from the increase of business this 
soon became impracticable ; and then the parties called one 
another from court (ex Jure) to the spot (in locum vel rem 
2 irrcsenfem), to a farm for instance, and brought from thence a 
turf (gleham), which was also called VlN DlCIiE, Festus', 
and contested about it as about the whole farm. It was 
delivered to the person to whom the praetor adjudged the 
possession, dell. xx. 10. 

But this custom also was dropped, and the lawyers devised 
a new form of process in suitig for possession, which Cicero 
])lcasai]tly ridicules, pro Muren. 12. 'I'he plaintiff (peiitor) 
thus addressed the defendant {eum, undepetehatur) ; J^'undus 

aui EST IN AGRO, OUI SaKINUS VOCATUU, EUW EGO EX 
.lUllE OUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, TNDE EGO TE EX JURE 

AiANU GON.sERTUM (to cojiti'iul according to law) voco. If the 
defendant yielded, the prietor adjudged possession to the plain- 
tiir. If not, the defendant thus answered tlie plaintilT, Unde 
■ j'u ME EX Jure: manum consertum vocasti, inde jhi ego 
TE HE voco. Then the prietor repeated his set form {carmen 
compositum), Utrisoue:, sui’e:rs'iitibus PRjisKNTiBUs, i. e. 
teslibus precsenlibus (before witnesses), istam viam dico. 
Inite viam. Immediately they both set out, as if to go to the 
farm, to fetch a turf, accompanied by a lawyer to direct them 
{qui ire v/am docerel). Then the praitor said, Beditk viam; 
upon which they returned. If it appeared, that one of the 
parties had been dispossessed by the other through force, the 
pra'tor thus decreed. Unde tu ileum dejextsti, cum nec 

VI, NEC CLAM, NEi: PRECAUIO POSSIDERliT, EO ILLUM RESTI- 

TUAS JUEEo. If not, he thus decreed, Uti nunc possidetis, 

&,C. ITA POSSIDEATIS. VlM FIERI VE;T0. 

The possessor being thus ascertained, then the action about 
the right of property {de Jure dominii) commenced. The per¬ 
son ousted or oiited (jmssesnione exclusus vel dejeetus, Cic. pro 
Caicin. 19.) first asked the defendant if he was the lawful pos¬ 
sessor, (QuANDO I5GO TE IN JURE: CONSPICIO, POSTULO AN 

siEs AucTOR? i. e. jiossessor, unde meuniJus repetere possimy 
Cic. pro Ciecin. 19. et Prob. in Not.) Then he claimed his 
right, and in the mean time required that the possessor should 
give security (satisdare'I'), not to do any damage to the 
subject in question (se nihil deterius in possessio7iefavturum)^ 
by cutting down trees, or demolishing buildings, &c, in which 
case the plaintiff was said, i’er pr^edeis, v. -ern vel pro preede 
litis vindiciarum satis AcciPERB, dc. Vcrv. i. 45. If the 
defendant did not give security, the possession was transferred 
to the plaintiff, provided he gave security. 


A sum 
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A sum of money also used to be deposited by both parties, 
called SACRA MENTUM, which fell to the gaining party 
after the cause was determined, Festus; Farr, Lot. Ling. 
iv. 36., or a stipulation was made about the payment of a 
certain sum called SPONSIO. The plaintiff said, Quando 

27EGAS HUNC FUNDUM ESSE MEUM, SACRAMENTO TE QUIN- 
OUAGENARIO PROVOCO. SPONDESNE QUINGENTOS, SC. nummOS 

vel asses, si meus est ? i- e. si rneum esse probavero. The 
defendant said, Spondeo quingentos, si tuus sit. Then 
the defendant required a correspondent stipulation from the 
plaintiff (restipulahatur), thus, Er tu spondesne quingen- 
Tos, Ni tuus sit ? i. e. si probavero tuum non esse. Then 
the plaintiff said, Spondeo, ni meus sit. Either party lost 
his cause if he refused to give this promise, or to deposit the 
money required. 

Festus says this money was called SACRAMENTUM, 
because it used to be expended on sacred rites; but others, 
because it served as an oath (quod instar sacramenti y^ juris- 
jurandi esset,) to convince the judges that the law-suit was not 
undertaken without cause, and thus checked wanton litigation. 
Hence it was called Pi gnus sponsionis (quia violare quod 
quisqiie promitt it perfidi^e est), Isidor. Orig. v. 24. And hence 
JPignore contendere, et sacranxento, is the same, Cic. Farn. vii. 
32. de Orat. i. 10. 

Sacramentum is sometimes put for the suit or cause itself 
(pro ijxsdpetitio7ie), Cic. pro Caicin. 33. sacramentum in liber- 
taterxi, i. e. causa et vindicicc libertatis, the claim of liberty, 
pro Dorn. 29. MU. 27. de Orat. i. 10. So SPONSIONEM 
FACERE, to raise a law-suit, Cic. Quint. 8 . 26. Verr. iii. 62. 
Ccccui. 8.16. Rose. Com. 4, 5. Off ’, iii. 19. Spoxisione lacessere, 
Ver. iii. 57-, certare, Ctecin. 32., vhicere. Quint. 27., and also 
vincere sponsionem, Ciecin. 31., or judicium, to prevail in the 
cause, Fer. i. 53., condemnari sponsionis, to lose the cause. 
Casein. 31., sponsiones, i. e. causa:, prohibitce judicari, causes 
not allowed to be tried, Cic. Ferr. iii. 62. 

The plaintiff was said Sacramento vel sponsione prmjocare, 
Togare, quasrere, et stipulari. The defendant, contendere ex 
provocatione vel sacranxento, et restipulari, Cic. pro Rose. 
Com. 13. Valer. Max. ii. 8 . 2. Festus 5 Varr. He Lat. Ling, 
iv. 36. 

The same form was used in claiming an inheritance (in 
HiEREDiTATis petitione), in claiming servitudes, &c. But in 
the last, the action might be expressed both affirmatively and 
negatively, thus, aio, jbs esse vel non esse. Hence it was 
called Actio confessoria et negatoria. 


2. PER- 
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2. PERSONAL ACTIONS, 

PERSONAL actions, called also CONDICTIONES, were 
very numerous. They arose from some contract, or injury 
done; and required that a person should do or give certain 
things, or suffer a certain punishment. 

Actions from contracts or obligations were about buying 
and selling {deernptione et venditione) ; about letting and hiring 
{de loratione et conductione: locahatur vel domus, vel fundusy 
vel opus facienduniy vel vecMgal; .Stadium conductor Inoui- 
LiNus, fundi COEONUS, operis redemptor, vectigalis pubei- 
CANus vel MANCEPS diccbatur), about a commission {deman- 
dato); partnership {de soviet ate) ; a deposite {dedeposito apud 
seqriestrem) ; a loan {de cornmodato vel mutuo, propria com- 
MOOAMUs vestes, librosy vasa^ equoSy et similiay qutv eadem- 
redduntur; mutuo awtem damus euypro quibus alia redduntur 
ejusdem generiSy ut nummoSy frimientuiny vinuniy oleuniy et 
ferti cceterUy qucc ponderCy nnmero vel niensurd dari solenf); a 
pawn or pledge {de hypothecd vel pignore) ; a wife’s fortune 
{de dote vel re uxorid) ; a stipulation {de stipulatione) y which 
took place almost in all bargains, and was made in this form; 
An spoNDEs? SpoNDEo: Andabis? dabo: An promittis? 
PROMi'rro, velr<7>romi^/o, 3fc, Plant. Pseud, iv.6. Bacchid.iv.8. 

When the seller set a price on a thing, he was said indi- 
cark: thus, Inoica, fac pretium, Plant. Pers. iy. A.‘S7^y 
and the buyer, when he offered a price, licebi, i. e. rogare 
quo pretio liccrct auferrcy Plaut. Stich. i. 3. 68. Cic. Verr. 
iii. 33. At an auction, the person who bade (LICITATOK) 
held up his forefinger {index) ; hence digito liceriy Cic. ib, 
11. The buyer asked, Quanti licet ? sc. habere vel auferre. 
The seller answered. Decern nutnmis licet; oi* the like, 
Plaut. PUpid. iii. 4. 35. Thus some explain, De Drusi 
hortisy quanti licuisse (sc. eas emere), tu scribisy audidram: 
sed quanti quantiy bene emitur qnodnecesseesty Cic. Att.xii.23. 
But most here take licere in a passive sense, to be valued or 
appraised; quanti quantiy sc. licent, at whatever price; as 
Mart. vi. 66. 4. So Venibunt quiqui licebunt (whoever shall 
he appraised or exposed to sale, shall be sold), prcesenti 
jtecunidy for ready money, Plaut. Menaech. v. 9. 97- Unius 
assisnon unquampretioplurisiicuisseynotantejudice quo nosti 
populoy was never reckoned worth more than the value of one 
asy in the estimation of the people, &c. Horat. Sat. i* 6.13. 

In verbal bargains or stipulations there were certain fixt 
forms (stipulation UM formula, Cic. de JLegg. i. 4., vel 
spoNsioNUM, Id. Rose. Com. 4.), usually observed between the 
two parties. The person who required the promise or obliga- 
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tion, (STTPITUATOR, sihi qui prornifti nirahaf, v. spo?isi(ment 
e.rigvhaf,) asked {rognhat v. interrogabat) him who was to 
give the oblisjation, (PROMISSOR vel Rki’romissoii, Plant. 
u4sin. ii. 4. 48. Pse?((L i. 1. 112., for both words are pot for 
the same thing, Phnit. Carr. v. 2. (>8. v. 3. 31. Cir. Jtosc. 
Com. 13.) before witnesses, P/aaf. ib.S^. Cir. Rose. Com. 4., if 
he would do or give a certain thing; and the other always 
answered in correspf)ndent words: thus, An uauis? .Dauo vel 
Dahituk, Plant. Psrnd. i. 1. 115. iv. (i. 15. liarrh. iv. 8.41. 
An spondks? SeoNDKo, Id. Cure. v. 2. 'JA. Any material 
change c)r additifin in the ansAver rendered it of no efieet, § 5. 
Inst, dr hint'd. Si ip. Plant. Prin. v. 2. 31. 31)'. The person 
AA’ho retpiired the j)romise, was said to he iiKUs sTirui,AN.i>i; 
he Avho giive it, e.Krs I’lsoMrrrKNBi, Digest. Sonu'tiines an 
oath Mas interposed, Plant. Itnd. v. 2. -tj., and for the sake 
of greater security {idparta rt ronrnda firmiora essenf), the re 
was a second person, u ho required the promise or obligation 
toherepeuted to him,therefore called As ri I’lii. a toij , Cir. Qnint. 
18. 7h'.v.9. (qni arropabaf). Plant. Rud. v. 2. 4.5., and another 
Avho joined in gi\ ing it, Ai>i’i:omissor, Prsfns; Cir. Att. v. 1 . 
Jtosr. Amrr. P. Fmii .i ussok vel SeoNso'e, a surety, avI-.o said, 
Et Kco sj'oNnr.o iokm hoc, or the like, Plant. Trin.y.'2.?y\). 
Hence Astipnlari irato ronsnli., to liumour or assist, Ur. 
xxxix..5. ''I'he person Avho promised in Ins turn usually asked 
SI correspondent obligation, Avhich Avas called iikstii>itj.atio ; 
both acts Avere calletl Si-onsio. 

Nothing f)f imporhuice AA*as transacted among the Romans 
without the ropatio, or asking a (juestion, and a correspondent, 
ansAA’er {('onprna rcsjionrin) : 1 lence 1 ntki{iiooatio for Si iihj- 
j^ATJo, Senre. lirncf.'i'll. Hi. Thus alsohiAVS Avere passed: the 
magistrate asked, uogauat, and tlic people ansAA cred uti 
iioGAs, ihc-volnmns. See p. 84. 86. 

The form of AlANriPA i fo or Jlanrijiinm., jirr res rt lihrariiy 
Avas sometimes added to the S'rii’UJ.ATio, Cir. Prpp. ii. 20, 21. 

A stipulation could only take place between those AAdio were 
present. Rut if it Avas expressed in a writing, (si in instrnmento 
srriptnm esset,) simply that a pei’son had promised, it was sup¬ 
posed, that every thing requisite in a stipulation had been 
observed, Inst. iii. 20. 17. Panll. llecept. Sent. v. 7- 

In buying and selling, in giving or taking a lease {in lora- 
tione vel condnrtione) , or the like, the bargain vt'as finished 
by the simple consent of the parties: Hence Uiese contracts 
were called CONSENSU A EES. He who gave a Avrong ac¬ 
count of a thing to be disposed of, was bound to make up the 
damage, Cic.O^'.'ui. 16. An earnest penny (ARRHAv.AKRHAno)^ 
Avas sometimes given,not to confirm, but to prove the obligation, 
Jnst, iii, 23.— -pr, Parr. JL, L, iv. 36, But in all important 
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contracts, bonds (SYNGRAPJI^]!) formally nTittcn out, 
signed, and sealed, were mutually exchanged between the 
parties, '^rhus x\ugvistus and Anioiij'^ ratified their agreement 
about the partition of the Homan provinces, after the overthrow 
of Brutus and C’assius at Philippi, by giving and taking reci¬ 
procally Avritten obligations syuf^rapluc); Oio. 

xlviii. 2. 11. A dittercnce lumng afterwards arisen between 
Ca'sar, and Fuh'ia the wife of Antony andLaiciiis liis bi'other, 
Avho managed the afi'airs of Antojiy in Italy, an appeal was 
inatle by Caesar to the disbanded veterans; who having assem¬ 
bled in the Capitol, constituted tlieinselves judges in tlie eaiise, 
and appointed a day for determining it at Cahii. Augustus 
appeared in his defence; but Fulvia, and L. Antonius, having 
failed to eome, altiiougli they had promised, n erc condemned 
ill tlu'ir absence; and, in confirmation of tlie sentence, war 
was declared against them, whicli terminated in their defeat, 
and finally in the destruction of Antony, l)]o. xlvii. 12, &.c. 
In like manner the articles of agreement between Augustus, 
Antony, and Sex. Pomjieius, were written out in the form of a, 
contract, and committed to the charge of the Vestal virgins, 
IXio. xlviii. o/. 'Phey were farther confirmed by the parties 
joining their right hands, and embracing one another, Jh. 
But Augustus, says Dio, no longer observed this agreement, 
tlian till he found a preti'xt for violating it, Dio. xlviii. do. 

When one sue<l another uiion a wi'itten obligation, he was 
said, (tirerv rinn co c.v Svngiiapiia, Vie. JM/fr. I/- 

Actions concerning bargains or obligations are usually 
named, AtiTlONFS erupt!., luonLiti, loculi, vel ex ioeuto, 
eoudueti vel ex condueto, uiundafi, c^'c. They were brought 
(iufendehuntur) in this manner: The plaintiff said, AlO tk. 

Mini MUTUi COM MOD All, DKJ'OSITI NOMINlC, DARE CENTUM 

oiaiuTEUi':; AlO tic mi hi icx stiiujlatu, j.ocvio, daric 
EACEUK ol’oRTiCRE. Tlic dcfimdant cither denied the charge, 
or made exceptions to it, or defences {u/ctoris iuteuiiaueoi aut 
nei^ahat vel hi/iciuhalur, aut exreptioue eUdehat), that is, he 
admitted part of the charge, hut not tlie Avholc; thus NFGO 

ME Tim EX STIPULATO CENTUM DARE OPORTICRE, NISI QUOD 
aiETU, DOLO, EURORE ADDIUTUS SPOPONDI, Vel NISI QUOD 

MINOR XXV. ANNis spoi'ONDi. Thcii followed the SPON- 
SIO, if the defendant denied, Ni dare eactcre deheat; and 
the HFSTIPULATIO, si dare EACiiiiE deeeat; but if he 
excepted, the spousio w-as, Ni dolo adductus spopondecrit; 
and the restipulatio, si dolo adductus spopoNDEiirr. To 
this Cicero alludes, de Invent, ii. 19. Fin. 2.7- Att. vi. 1. 

An e.xceptioii was expressed by these words, si non, ac 
SI NON, aut si, aut nisi, NISI QUOD, EXTRA QUAM Si. 
If the plaiiitift" ansvi'cred the defendant’s exception, it was 

called 
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called REPLICATIO; and if the defendant answered him, it 
was called DITUCATIO. It sometimes proceeded to a 
TRIPLICATIO and QUADRUPLICATIO. The exceptions 
and replies nsed to be included in the Sponsio, TAv. 
xxxix. 43. Cic. Verr. i. 45. iii. 57- 59. Cccvin. 16. VaU 
Max. ii. 8. 2. 

When the contract was not marked by a particular name, 
the action was called ac i io pr^.scriptis vkrbis, actio incerta 
vel incerti; and the writ (formula) was not composed by the 
praetor, but the words were prescribed by a laM’ver, P'al. Max^ 
viii. 2.2. 

Actions were sometimes brought against a person on ac¬ 
count of the contracts of others, and were called Adjectitia 
qaalitafis. 

As the Romans esteemed trade and merchandise dishonour¬ 
able, especially if not extensive, Cic. OJf'. i. 42., instead of 
keeping shops themselves, they employed slaves, freedmen, 
or hirelings, to trade on their account {iiegotiationibus prccfici- 
ehaat), whow’ere called INSTITORES {qa'od negotio gerendo 
instahaat) ; and actions brought against the trader (in negoti- 
atorem) or against the employer (in do?nininn), on account 
of the trader’s transactions, w'erc called ACTIONES INSTI- 
TORI.E. 

In like manner, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own 
risk (.S7/0 periculo navem mari immittebat), and received all 
the profits (ad quern omnes obi'cntiones et redita.s navi.s per- 
vetiiroit), ivhether he was the proprietor (do7nhnis) of the ship, 
or hired it (nat'em 2 >cr aversionem condaxisset'), wdiether he 
commanded the ship himself (sive ipse NAVIS MAfllSTER 
e.sset), or employed a slave or any other person for that pur¬ 
pose (navi pi'fcfireret), was called navis EXERCITOR; and 
an action lay against him (in enm comqictebat, erat, ve\ daba- 
tm')f for the contracts made by the master of the ship, as well 
as by himself, called ACTIO EXERCITORI A. 

An action lay against a father or master of a family, for the 
contracts made by his son or slave, called actio OE PECU- 
LIO or aefio DE IN REM VERSO, if the contract of the 
slave had turned to his master’s profit; or actio JUSSU, if the 
contract had been made by the master’s order. 

But the father or master w^as bound to make restitution, not 
to the entire amount of the contract (non in solidttm), but 
to the extent of the peculium^ and the profit which he had 
received. 

If the master did not justly distribute the goods of the slave 
among his creditors, an action lay against him, called actio 
TRIBUTQRIA. 

An action also lay against a person in certain cases, where 

the 
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the contract was not expressed, but presumed by law, and 
therefore called Obligatio QUASI EX CONTRACTU; as 
when one, without any commission, managed the business of 
a person in his absence, or without his knowledge; hence he 
was called NEGOTIOKUM GESTOR, or voluntarius 
AMICUS, Cic. Ccccin. 5. vel procurator, Cic. Brut. 4. 

3. PENAL actions. 

ACTIONS for a private wrong were of four kinds: EX 
FURTO, RAPINA, OAMNO, INJURIA; for theft, robbery, 
damage, and personal injury. 

1. The different punishments of thefts were borrowed from 
the Athenians. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, a thief in 
the night-time might be put to death: Si nox {noctu) furtum 
FAXIT, SIM {si eum.) aliuuis occisit {occiderit) jure ca^sus 
EST o ; and also in the day-time, if he defended himself with a 
weapon: Si luci furtom faxit, sim aliquis undo {in') 
ipso furto capsit {ceperit), verberator, illique, cui 
FURTUM FACTUM ESCIT (crit) ADDICITOR, GcU. xi. ult.y but 

not without having first called out for assistance, sed non nisi 
is, qui interemturns quiritarfit, i.e. c/aw/are/, uui rites, 

VOSTRAM FIDEM, SC. imploro , vel PORRO QUI RITES, 

The punishment of slaves was more severe. They were 
scourged and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves w'ere so 
addict ed to this crime, that they were anciently called fures ; 
hence Virg. Eel. iii. 16., Quid dornini faciant, audent cum 
taiia fares! so Horat. Ecp. i. 6. 46., and theft, servile 
PROBRUM, Tacit. Hist. i. 48. 

But afterwards these punishments were mitigated by various 
laws, and by the edicts of the prietors. One caught in mani¬ 
fest theft (in FURTO MANIFESTO) was obliged to restore 
fourfold {quadruplum), besides the thing stolen; for the re¬ 
covery of which there was a real action {vindicatio) against the 
possessor, whoever he was. 

If a person was not caught in the act, but so evidently 
guilty that he could not deny it, he was called Fur NEC 
MANIFESTOS, and was punished by restoring double, 
Gell. xi. 18. 

When a thing stolen was, after much search, found in the 
possession of any one, it was called Furtum conceptum, 
(see p. 176.) and by the law of the Twelve Tables was 
punished as manifest theft, Gell. Ibid. Inst. iv. 1.4.;‘ but after¬ 
wards, as furtum nec manifestum. 

If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things stolen {res 
furtivas vel furto ablatas) to any one to keep, and they were 

found 
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found in lus possession, he h.'id an action, called Avtio furti 
owLA Ti, against the person who gave him the things, whether 
it was the thief or another, for the triple of their value', ihid. 

If any one liindered a person to search for stolen things, or 
did not exhibit them when found;, actions were granted by 
the picctor against him, called Actiofies furti j'Roimnri et 
KXHiiuTi ; in the last for double, Phtuf. P(rn. iii. 1. r. 
(iJ . What the penalty was in the lirst is uncertain. J5ut in 
w hatever manner theft was punished, it was ahva) s attended 
with infamy. 

2. Robbery (RAFIXA) took place onlj' in moveable things 
{in ) I inis niohi/i/jr.'s). Immoveable things were said to lie. 
invieiicd, and the possession of them was recovered by an 
inferdli t oi lhe jn-a'tor. 

Although llie crime of robbery {< rinnn rapftts) was much 
more pernieious than that of theft, it was, however, less se¬ 
verely punished. 

An action {actio \\ roxorom raj’toru.m) was granted by 
the pra tor against the robber {in raji/orent), only for fourfold, 
including what he had robbed. And there n as no diiferencc 
whether the robber was a freeman or a slaw ; only the pro[)ric- 
tor of the slave was obliged, either to give him up {cinn noxtv 
dedcrc), or pay the damage {damninn jnucstarc). 

.’i. If anv o!K‘ Slew tlie slave or beast of another, it was called 
DAMNUM INJURIA DATUM, i. e. data vel cnipd nocentis 
admissnm, whmea ACTio vel .JunKiOM j>amxt in.iuuia, sc. 
dati; Cie. Rose. Com. 11., M'hereby he was obliged to repair 
the damage by the Aqnilian law. Qui skrvum servamv^k, 

Al.lKMM AEIKXAMVE, (AU AOJIU I’KDEM Vcl PECODEM IN.lUUfA 
oc c inERi'j’, auAN'iT iT> IN Eo ANNO PLURiMi FUJT, (whatever 
its liighest value was for that year,) tantum ^.s dare domino 
DAMNA s i-:s'r.'o. By the same law, there was an action against 
a person for hurting any thing that belonged to another, and 
also for corrupting another man’s slave, for double if he denied 
(adversus iNKu iANTEM IN dupeum), /. jirinc. D. de serv. 
corr. There was, on account of the same crime, a praetorian 
action for double even against a person who confessed, /. 5. 
§ 2. ihid. 

4. Personal injuries or affronts (INJURLdii) respected 

cither the body, the dignity, or character of individuals.-- 

They were variously punished at different periods of the 
republic. 

Ry the Twelve Tables, smaller injuries {injuria: leviores) 
were punished with a fine of twenty-five asses or pounds of 
brass. 

But if the injury was more atrocious; as, for instance, if 
any one deprived another of the use of a limb (si membrum 

RUPSIT, 
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RUPSIT, i. e. rupeHt), he was punished by retaliation {talione), 
if the person injured would not accept of any other satis¬ 
faction, (See p. 171 *) If he only dislocated or broke a bone, 
aui os KX GUNiTALi (i. c. cjp loco uhi gignilur), fudit, he 
paid I3(X) asses, if the sufferer was a freeman, and 150, if 
a slave, Ge/L xx. i. If any one slandevctl another by defa¬ 
matory verses, (si quis afiqaeni jniblieh diffmnussef:, eiqne 
adaersas boiios mores eonr/emm fecisset, affronted him, vcl 
carmen famostan in enm condidisset,) he was beriten with a 
club, Hor. Sat. ii. 1. v. 82., Mp. ii. 1. v. 154., Gornat. ad 
Pers. Sat. 1., as some say to deatli, Cir. apad Aagastin. dc 
a fit. Dei, ii. 0. 12. 

Hut theso kuvs i^radually fell into disuse, Gell. xx. 1,, ami 
Ijy the edicts of the prfetor an action was granted on account 
of all personal injui-ics and allVonts only for a fine, which 
was ])roj)ortioned to the elignity of the per.son, ami the 
nature of the injury. This, however, being iound insufficient 
to chock licenti<)iisness and insolence, Sulla made a new 
law concerning injuries, by 'ivhich, not only a civil action, 
but also a criminal prosecution v.as appointed for certain 
injuries, with the punishment of exile, or working in the 
mines. 'Jdberius ordered one who had A^ritteii dc'famatory 
verses against him to be thrown from the Tiupeian rock, 
Dio. Ivii. 22. 

An action might also be raised against a person for an injur}/' 
done bv those under his power, which was called ACTIO 
NOXALIS ; as, if a slave committed theft, or did anj/ damage 
without his master’s knowledge, he was to be given \ip to the 
injured person (si skrvus, ins( ikntk domino, furtijm 
FAXir, NoxiAMVE NoxiT (nocucrit, i. c. damnum fecerit), 
Nox./ic dedi'I'or) ; And so if a beast did any damage, the 
owner was obliged to offer a compensation, or give up the 
beast, (.si QUADiiuPKs FAUimiiJEM (damnum) faxit, dom inus 
noxa; iF.&TiMiAM (dumiii (cstimaiionem) offerto : si noi.it, 

QUOD NOXlT, DATO.) 

There u'as no action for ingratitude (actio ingrati) as 
among the Macedonians, or rather Persians ; because, says 
Seneca, all the courts at Rome (omnia fora, sc. tria, de Ir. 
ii. 9.) would scarcely have been sufficient for trying it, Senec. 
lienef. iii. 6. He adds a better reason; quia hoc crimen in 
legem cadere non debet, c.- 7* 

4. MIXED and arbitrary ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS by which one sued for a thing (rem perseque- 
hatur), w.ere called Aciiones rei PERSECUToiiiiE j but actions 
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merely for a penalty or punishment were called PCENALES ; 
for both, MixT^.. 

Actions in which the judge was obliged to determine 
strictly, according to the convention of parties, were called 
Actiones STRICTI JURIS : actions which were determined 
by the rules of equity {ex ccquo et bono) , were called ARBI- 
TRARIAi, or BON Ail FI DEI. In the former a certain 
thing, or the performance of a certain thing {certa prcestatio), 
was recjuired ; a sponsio was made, and the judge was re¬ 
stricted to. a certain form ; in the latter, the contrary of all 
this was the case. Hence in the form of actions honcc fidci 
about contracts, these words were added. Ex bona fidk ; in 
those trusts called fiduciee, Ut inter bonos BENE agier 
opoRTET, ET SINE FRAUBATioNE; and ill a question about 
recovering a wife’s portion after a divorce {in arhitrio rei 
tixori(c), and in all arbitrary actions. Quantum vel quid 
jEQUius, MEEius, Cic. t/e (^c. iii. 15. Q.ltosc.A. Topic. XT, 

IV. DIFFERENT KINDS OF JUDGES; JUDICES, 

ARBITRI, RECUPERATORES, ET CENTUMVIRI. 

A FTER the form of the writ was made out {conceptd actio- 
nis intentiojie), and shewn to the defendant, the plaintiff 
requested of the prtetor to appoint one person or more to 
judge of it {judicem vc\ judicium in earn a prcctore postidahat ). 
If he only asked one, he asked b. judex, properly so called, or 
an arbiter: If he asked more than one { judicium), he asked 
either those who were called Recuperatores or Centurnviri. 

1. A JUDEX judged both of fact and of law, but only 
in such cases as were easy and of smaller importance, and 
which he was obliged to determine according to an express 
law or a certain form prescribed to him by the prietor. 

2. An ARBITER judged in those causes which were 

called bonce fidei, and arbitrary, and was not restricted by 
any law or form {totius rei arbitrium halmit et potestatem, he 
determined what seemed equitable in a thing not sufficiently 
defined bvlaw, Festus), Cic. pro Rose. Com. 4, 5., Off. iii. 16. 
Topic. 10. Senec. de Renef. iii. 3. 7* Hence he is called HO- 
NORARIUS, Cic. Tusc. v. 41. de Fato, VJ. Ad arbitrtim 
xdi judicem ire, adire, confngere, Cic. pro Rose. Com. 4., ar- 
hitrum sumere, ibid, capere. Ter. Hcaut. iii. 1. 94., Adelph. 
i. 2. 43. Arbitbum adigere, i. e. ad arbitrum agere vel 
cogere, to force one to submit to an arbitration, Cic. Off. iii. 
16. Top. 10. Ad arbitrum vacate vel appellere, Plaut. Rud* 
iv. 3. 104. Ad vel apdd judicem, agere, experiri, liti- 

gare, petere. But arbiter and judex, arbitrium and judicium 

are 
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are sometimes confounded, Cic. Rose, Com. 4. 9. Am. 39. 
Mur. 12. Quint. 3. Arbiter is also sometimes put for tes¬ 
tis, Flacc. 36. Sallust. Cat. 20. Liv. ii. 4., or for the mas¬ 
ter or director of a feast, arbiter bibendi, Hor. Od. ii. /• 23., 
arbiter Adrice, ruler. Id. i. 3. maris, having a prospect of. Id. 
Mjnst. 

A person chosen by two parties by compromise {ex com- 
promisso'), to determine a difference without the appointment 
of the praetor, was also called arbiter, but more properly 
COMPROMISSARIUS. 

3. RECUPERATORES were so called, because by them 
every one recovered his own, 'Thcophil. ad Inst. This name 
at first was given to those who judged between the Roman 
people and foreign states about recovering and restoring pri¬ 
vate things, Rest us m recipe ratio ; and hence it was trans¬ 
ferred to those judges who were appointed by the praitor for 
a similar purpose in private controversies. Plant. Bacch. ii. 3. 
V. 36. Cic. in Ccccin. 1, &c. Ccecil. VJ . But afterwards they 
judged also about other matters, Liv. xxvi. 48. Suet. Mer. 17- 
Jlornit.S. Gell.x.x. 1. They were chosen from Roman citi¬ 
zens at large, according to some, but more properly, according 
to others, from the judices selecti, (ex albo judicutn, from 
the list of judges,) P< in. Ep. iii. 20., and in some cases only 
from the senate, Liv. xliii. 2. So in the provinces {ex corwentu 
Romanorum civium, i. e. ex Romanis civibus qui juris et judi- 
cioriirn causd in ccrtuni locum convenire solebant. See p. 
149.) Cic. Verr. ii. 13. v. 5.36.59. 69. Cces. de Bell. Civ. ii. 
20. 36. iii. 21. 20., where they seem to have judged of the 
same causes as the Centumviri at Rome, Cic. Verr. iii. 11.13. 
28. 59. A trial bcfoi’e the Recuperatores was called judicium 
RE cuPERATORiuM, Cic. de Invent, ii. 20. Suet. Vespas. 3., 
cum aliquo recuperatores sumere, vcl cum ad recuperatores 
adducere, to bring one to such a trial, Liv. xliii. 2. 

4. CENTUMVIRI were judges chosen from the thirty- 
five tribes, three from each; so that properly there were 
105, but they were always named by a round number, Cen¬ 
tumviri, Festus. The causes which came before them {cau¬ 
sae centumvirales) are enumerated by Cicero, de Orat. i. 38. 
They seem to have been first instituted soon after the crea¬ 
tion of the prietor Peregrinus. They judged chiefly concern¬ 
ing testaments and inheritances, Cic. ibid.—pro Caecin. 18, 
Paler. Max. vii. 7* Quinctil. iv. 1. 7* Flw. iv. 8. .32. 

After the time of Augustus they formed the Council of 
the praetor, and judged in the most important causes. Tacit, 
de Orat. 38., whence trials'before them (JUDICIA CEN- 
TUMVIRALIA) are sometimes distinguished from private 
trials, Plin. Ep. 1. 18. vi. 4.33. Quinctil. iv. 1. v. 10.; but 

these 
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these were not criminal trials, as some have thona^ht, Siief, 
Vesp. 10., lor in a certain sense all trials were public (Judicta 
ruBLiCA), Vic. pro Arvh. 2. 

The number of the Centiunviri was increased to 180, ami 
they were (iivided into four Councils, VHn. Kp. 1. 18. iv. 24. 
vi. ijo. Qtnnctil. xii. 5.; hence Quadri i’licx .Icok ii'M, is 
the same as < bntitmvjram-:, ih'ul. : sometimes only Into two, 
Quinctil. V. 2. xi. 1. ; and sometimes in important causes they 
jadsj;cd all toj^ether, I nter. jSlax. vii. 8. 1. Plin. Kp. vi. 83. 
A cavise V.cfore the Centmuviri coidd not be' adjourned, Plin. 


h:p.\.\^. 

4'en men (OECCAi V4R11, see p. 130., Avcrc appointed, 
five scmitors and five etjuites, to assemble these councils, find 
preside in them in the absence of the prietor, >Sncf. - Av.y. 30. 

4'rials before the t eiiiiniiriri v, ere held usually in the linsi- 
tirn ./n/in, Piin. Ep. ii. 24. Quintil. xii. i>., sometimes in the 
I'ornm. 44iey had a spear set upright before tliem, Quinrtit. 
AX 2. l ienee jutHrinin haslrr, for < kn tum vi u i nter. JMax. 
A'ii.8. 4., Cenhoin^iratein linstnm eopere,io assemble the courts 
of the i enltrtnriri, and preside in tlunn, Snet. A/fs^. 30. So 
Ckn'M'M c.uAvis iiAs i'A viRoar.M, J/'o*/.vii. 02. C'es- 
unf eeni'citi ntoiternfri.ejmtiets hnstn., Stat. Syhx iv. 4. 43. 

The eentuinviri continued to act as judges for a whole 
year, but tlie other jmtiees only till the particular cause Avas 
tlctcrmined for which they Avere app(?inted. 

The* Dl'X'EMVIRl also judged in certain causes, (7c. 
Cceei'.t. 33. Dorn. 29., and it is thought that in particular cases 
they previously took irognizance of the causes whicli were to 
come before tlie cenfinnviri, find their decisions Averc called 
unjciA, /SigoniHs de Andie. 


V. TtlE APPOIN J’MllNT OF A JUDGE OR 

JUDGES. 


the above-mentioned judges the plaintiff pixjposed to the 
defendant («f/ecr.sY/r/o kkrebat), such judge or judges as 
he thought proper according to the words of tlie .s]ton.sio, ni 
iTA ESSKNT : ilcnce .juDicicM vel ~es kkrre aucui, mi ita ks- 
siiT, to undertake to prove before a judge, or jvny, that it AA^as 
so, lAv. iii. 24. 57. viii, 33, Cie. Quint. 215. de Orat. ii. 65., 
and asked that the defendant Avould be content with the judge 
or jmlges vidiom he named, and not ask another {ne alinnt 
rnocARKT, i. e. po.seerety Festus)^ If he approved, then the 
judge Avas said to be agreed on, con veni re, Cic. pro Q. 
ItosC. 15. Cluent. 43. Valer. Ma.v. ii. 8. 2., and the plaintiA* 
xecjpitested of the prietor to appoint him, in these Avords, Pra:- 

TOB, 
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TOR, JUDTCEXf ARBITRDMVE POSTOLO, ITF DBS IN DIEM TER- 
TiuM si vE PERENDiNUM, Cic. pvo Muv. 12. Valev, Prob. in 
and in the same manner were asked, da. 

Verr. iii. 58. Hence dare^ to appoint one to take his 

trial before the ordinary jmc/*V;c.s-, Plin. Kp, iv. 9. But centiim- 
inri were not asked, unless both parties subscribed to them, 
P/in. PZp. V. 1. 

If the defendant disapproved of the jud^^e proposed by the 
])laintiir, he said, Hunc e.jp:ro vel nolo, Cic. de Orat.ii. 70. 
Plin. Paneg. 36. Sometimes the plaintiff desired the defendant 
to name the judge (ut JumcEM dickret), Liv. iii. 56. 

The judge or judges agreed on by the parties, were appointed 
(dabantur vel awdicebantur) by the prastor with a cer¬ 
tain form answering to the nature of the action. In these 
forms the prsetor always used the words, SI PA RET, i. e. 
apparel: thus, C. AccauiLLi; .judkx esto, Si paret, fun- 
DUM ( APKNATEM, 1)E QUO SeRVILIUS Acax CUM Catulo, 
SliRVlLll ESSE KX JURE QUIRITIUM, NliQUE IS SerVILIO A 
CaTUI.O RESTITUATUR, TUM CaTUJ.UM CONDEMNA. But if 
t!\e defendant made an exception, it w as added to the form, 
thus: Extra quam si testamentum prodatur, quo ap- 
p A RE AT Catuli ESSE. If the pnetoi* refused to admit the 
exception, an appeal might be made to the tribunes, Cic. 
Acad. Qnccst. iv. 30. The prietor, if he thought proper, 
might appoint different judges from those chosen by the 
parties, althougli he seldom did so; and no one could refuse 
to act as i\ judex, when required, without a just cause, iSuet. 
Claud. 15. Plin. JZp. iii. 20. x. 66. 

The praetor next prescribed the number of witnesses to be 
called {qiiihus denunciaretur testimonium), which commonly 
ditl not exceed ten. Then the parties, or their agents (PRO- 
CURATORES), gave security (satisuabant) that wdiat was 
decreed would be paid, and the sentence of the judge held 
ratified (.Iudicatum solvi rem ratam haberi). 

In arbitrary causes a sum of money was deposited by both 
parties, called COMPROMISSUM, Cic. pro Itosc. Com. 4. 
Ferr. ii. 2/. ad Q. P'ratr. ii. 15., which word is also used for 
a mutual agreement, Cic. P'am. xii. 30. 

In a personal action the procuratores only gave security; 
those of the plaintiff, to stand to the sentence of the judge; 
and those of the defendant, to pay what was decreed, Cic. 
Quint. 7. Att. xvi. 15. 

In certain actions the plaintiff gave security to the defendant 
that no more demands should be made upon him on the same 
account (eo nomine a se neminem amplius vel postea peti- 
turum), Cic. Brut. 5. Itosc. Com. 12. Pam. xiii. 29. 

Q After 
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After this folhnved the LITIS CONTESTATIO, or a 
short narration of the cause by both parties, corroborated by 
the testimony of witnesses, Cic. Jttt. xvi. 15. Hose. Com. 
11, 12. 18. Festus ; Macroh. Sat. iii. 9. 

The things done in court before the appointment of the 
Judices, were properly said jn jure fieri, after that, in ju- 
Dicio; but this distinction is not always observed. 

After theJude.v orJudices M'ere appointed, the parties warned 
each other to attend the third day after {inter se in perendi- 
num diem, ut ad judicium venirent denunciabant), which was 
called COMPERENDINATIO, or condictjo, Ascon. in Cic. 
—Festus ; Gelt. xiv. 2. But in a cause with a foreigner, the 
day was called DIES STATUS, Macroh. Sat. i. 16. Status 
condictus cum haste (i. e. cum peregrino, Cic. Off', i. 32.) dies. 
Plant. Cure. i. 1.5. Gell. xvi. 4. 

VI. THE MANNER OF CONDUCTING A TRIAL. 

■^U^HEN the day came, the trial went on, unless the judge, 
^ ’ or some of the parties, was absent from a necessary 
cause {ex niorho vel causa soiiticd, Festus), in which case the 
day was put off, (diffissus est, i. e. prolatus, Gell. xiv. 2.) 

If the judge was present, he first took an oath that he would 
judge according to l.aw to the best of his judgment (Ex animi 
sententia), Cic. xlcad. Q. 47-, at the altar {aram tenens, 
Cic. Place. 36.), called PUTEAL LIBONiS, or Scriboniarium, 
because that place being struck with thunder {fulmine at- 
tactus), had been expiated {procuratus) by Scrilionius Libo, 
who raised over it a stone covering {suggestum lapideum ca- 
vumj) the covering of a well {jmtei operculum, vel puteal) 
open at the top {superne apertum, Festus), in the Forum; 
near which the tribunal of the praetor used to be, Horat. Sat. 
ii. 6. V. 35. Fp. i. 19. 8., and where the usurers met, Cic. 
Sext. 8. Ovid, de Hem. Am. 561. It appears to have been 
different from the Puteal, underwhich the whetstone and razor 
of Attius Navius were deposited, Cic. de Divin. i. 17*» in the 
comitium, at the left side of the senate-house, JLiv. i. 36. 

The Romans in solemn oaths, used to hold a flint-stone in 
their right hand, saying. Si sciens faelo, tum me Diespiter, 
SAEVA URBE ARCEQUE, BONIS KJICIAT, UT EGO HUNC EAPl- 
Dem. F'estus in eapis. Hence Jovem lapidemjurare, for per 
•lovem et lapidem, Cic. Fam. viii. 1. 12. Liv. xxi. 45. xxii. 53. 
Gell. i. 21. The formula of taking an oath we have in Plant. 
Hud, V. 2. 45, &c. and an account of different forms, Cic. 
Acfid. iv. 47. The most solemn oath of the Romans was by 
tbeic faith or honour, Dionys. ix. 10. 48. xi. 54. 
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T!he judex or judices^ after having’ sworn, took tlicir scats in 
the subsellia {quasi ad pedes 2 ii'fctoris) ; ^\'Jiencc tiit-'v Avere 
called JUDICliiS PJ5.DANKI; and sedkre is often put for 
cognoscp;re, to judge, I*iiu. Ej). v. 1. vi. 33,, siajuitii audi- 
TURUS, Id. vi. 31. SiiDERE is also applied to an ad\ ocate 
while not pleading, Plm. Ep. iii. 9. f. 

l^he judex, especially if there was hut one, assumed some 
lawyers to assist him with their counsel, {sihi advoeurii, ut hi 
consilio adessent, Cic. Quint. 2., in consithan rop;nrit, Qell. 
xiv. 2.) whence they w'cre called CONSlLIARll, Suet. Tib. 
33. Claud. 12. 

If any one of the parties were absent without a just excuse, 
he was summoned by an edict (see p. 113.), or lost bis cause, 
Cic. Quint. 6. If the praetor pronounced an unjust decree in 
the absence of any one, the assistance of the tribunes might 
be implored, ibid. 20. 

If both parties were present, they first were obliged to swear, 
that they did not carry on the law-suit from a desire of liti¬ 
gation, (Caeumniam j UR ARE, vcl dc culu tiiuia,) Jdv. xxxiii. 
49. Cic. Fain. viii. 8. 1. 10. D. de jure). Quod injuratus in 
codicem referre noluit, sc. quia falsuin erat, /V/jurarc in litem 
non dubitet, i. e. id sibi dcberi, jurejurando con/tnnare, litis 
obtinendic causa, Cic. jiro Rose. Com. 1. 

Then the advocates were ordered to pleatl t he cause, which 
they did twice, one after another, in two diderent methods, 
Appian. de Hell. Civ. i, p. 66^1., first briefiy, M’hicli was called 
CAUS,<d5 CONJECTIO, quasi ra?(sec in breve coactio, 
Ascon. in Cic., and then in a formal oration {justd oratione 
peroraharit, Gcll. xvii. 2.) they explained the state of the cause, 
and proved their own charge {actioneni) or defence {in/ieia- 
tionem vel exceptionein), by witnesses and writings {teslibus et 
tabulis), and by arguments drawn from the case itself (c.e ipsa 
re deductis), Cic. pro P. Quinct. et Rose. Com.—(h;ll. xiv. 2. ; 
and here the oi*ator chiefly displayed his art, ('ir. de Ornt, 

ii. 42, 43, 44. 79. 81. To prevent them, however, from 
being too tedious (we in imrnensum evagarenlur), it was or¬ 
dained by the Pompeian law, in imitation of the Greeks, that 
they should speak by an hour-glass, {ut ad CljEPSYj>RAM 
dicerent, i. e. vus vitreum, graciliter fistula fuiu, in /undo cujus 
erat foramen, unde aquaguttatim ef/lueret, atque i/a tetnptts me- 
tiretur ; a water-glass, somewhat like our sand-glasses, Cic. de 
Orat. iii. 34.) How many hours were to be allowctl to each ad¬ 
vocate, was left to theto determine, Cic. Quint.{). Elin. 
E)i. i. 20. iv. 9. ii. 11*. 14. i. 23. vi. 2. b. Dial, de Cans. Corr. 
Eloq. 38. These glasses were also used in the army, Teget. 

iii. 8. Coes, de Hell. G. v. 13. H ence dare vel peiere jdut'es 
clepsydras^to ask more time to speak: Quolies judico, quantum 

a 2 quis 
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qnis plut'inmtn postulat nqiifc do, I give the adv'ocates as much 
time as they rccjuire, Plin. Pp. vi. 2. The clepsydrcc were of 
a different lengtli ; sometimes three of them in an hour, Plin, 
JEp. ii. 11. 

The advocate sometimes had a person by him to suggest 
(qni subficeret) what he should say, who was called MINI- 
STRATOR, Cic. de Orat. ii. 75- Place. 22. A forward 
noisy speaker w^as called Rabui.a. (« rahie, quasi latrator), 
vel proclamator, a brawler or wrangler, Cic. de Orat. i. 46. 

Under the empcroi’S, advocates used to keep persons in pay 
{conducti et redempfi MANCIPES) to procure for them an 
audience, or to collecrt hearers {corfmam. collii^cre, anditores, v. 
audituros corrogure) y who attended them from court to court 
{e.v judicio iu Judicium), and applauded them, while they were 
pleading, as a man who stood in the middle of them gave the 
word {quum ficcrox»pos- dedit signum). Each of them for this 
service received his dole {sportulu), or a certain hire (jtjar 
‘mcrccs, usually three denarii, near 2s. of our money) ; hence 
they were called LAuniccENi, i. e. qui oh ewnani laudnhant. 
This custom was introduced by one Uargius Licinius, who 
flourished under Nero and Vespasian ; and is greatly ridiculed 
bj’- Pliny, Pp. ii. 14. See also, vi. 2. When a client gained 
his cause, he used to fix a garland of green palm {virides 
palmcc) at his lawyer’s door, ,Tiwenal. vii. 118. 

When the judges heard the parties, they were said Us 
ocKRAM DARK, 1. 18. D. de judic. How inattentive they 
sometimes were, we learn from Macrohius, Saturnal, ii. 12. 


VII. THE MANNER OF GIVING JUDGMENT. 

^ I 'HE pleadings being ended (causa utrinque perorata), 
-*• judgment was given after mid-day, according to the law 
of the Twelve Tables, Post mkridiem i'RjEsenti (etiamsi 
nnus iantinn precsens sit), kitkm addicto, i. e. decidito, 
Gell. 17 . 2. 

If there Avas any difficulty in the cause, the jitdge some¬ 
times took time to consider it, diem diffindi, i. e. dijf 'erri jussit, 
IJT AMPUius DiiuiRKRAiiKT, (Ter. Phorm. ii. 4. 17-) if, after 
all, he remained uncertain, he said (dixit vel juravit), MIHl 
NON LIQUET, I am not clear, Gell. xiv. 2. And thus the 
aflair was either left undetermined (injudicata,) Gell. v. 10., 
or the cause was again resumed (secunda actio instituta est). 
Cic. Caecin. 2. 

If there were several judges, judgment was given accord- 
ing to the opinion of the majority (sententia lata est de plu- 
rium sententia) ; but it was necessary that they should be all 

present. 
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present. If their opinions were eqnal, it was left to the prfetor 
to deterniine, 1. 28. 30. 38. D. de re jiid. The judge coni- 
inonly retired {secessit') with his assessors to deliberate on the 
case, and pronounced judgnieiit according to their opinion 
{ex consilii senteniid), Plin. lip. v. 1. vi. 31. 

The sentence was variously expressed; in an .action of 
freedom, thus, VIDEUI siin hitnc hominem LIBERUM; 
in an action of injuries, VIDERI jure fecisse vel. non fe¬ 
ci sse ; in actions of contracts, if the cause was given in 
favour of the plaintiff, Titium Seio centum condemno ; if 
in favour of the defendant. Secundum iueum lttf:m DO, 
T^al. Max. ii. 8. 2. 

An arbiter gave judgment (arbitriiim 2 >rfnmnciai'it) thus j 
ARBn’ROR TE HOC M 0]>0 SATISFACERE ACTORl DEBERE. 
If the defendant did not submit to his decision, then the arbi¬ 
ter ordered the plaintift’ to declare upon oath, at how much 
he estimated his damages {giianti litem ces(imaret), and then 
he passed sentence {soitentiam tttlif), and condemned the tlc- 
fendant to pay him that sum; thus. Centum de quibus actor 
IN EiTEM JURAVIT ueddf:, 1. 18. D. dc dolo mala. 


vm. WHAT FOLLOWED AFl’ER JUDGMENT 

WAS GIVEN. 

A fter judgment was given, and the law-suit was deter¬ 
mined {life di/ndicatd)^ the conquered party was obliged 
to do or pay what was decreed (judicatum fackre I'el sou- 
v ere); and if he failed, or did not find securities {sponsores 
vel vindices) within thirty days, he was’givcn up (.1 uj>rcATUs, 
i. e. danmatns addic:tus esf) by thepnetor to his .adversarj'^, 
(to which custom Horace alludes, Od. iii. 3. 23.) and led 
away (abductus) by him to servitude, Cic. F'lacc. 19. I^iv. vi. 
14. 34, &c. Plant. Pwn. iii. 3. 94. Asin. v. 2. 87. Gell. 
XX. 1. These thirty days are called in the Twelve Tables, 
DIES JUSTI; rebus jure judicatis, xxx dies justi 
SUNTO, tost DEINDE MANUS INJECTIO ESTO, IN JUS DUCITO. 

See p. 42. 

After sentence was passed, the matter could not be altered; 
hence agerk actum, to labour in vain, Cic. Amic. 22. Attic. 
ix. 18. Ter. Phorm. ii. 2. 7^* Actum esf; acta est res; jyerii, 
all is over, I am undone. Ter. Andr. iii. 1.7* Adelph. iii. 2. 7. 
Cic. Pam. xiv. 3. Actum est dc me, 1 am ruined. Plant. 
P.Heud. i. 1.83. De Serrio actum rati, that all w'as over with 
Servius, that he was slain, Liv. i. 47* So Suet. Mer. 42. 
Actum (i..e, ratum.) luibebo quod egeris, Cic. Tusc. iii. 21. 
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In cort.iin cases, especially when any mistake or fraud had 
been coimniltcd, the pra’tor reversed the sentence of the 
judges (rcm jiidUatam resvXdit J,in which case he was saidrfam- 
nalos IN TNTKiiHUM RKsTiTCKKK, Civ. Vew. V. 6. Cluent. 
3(>. 7rr. Fhorm. ii. 4. 11., or .tudicia uestituere, Cic, 
/err. ii. 20. 

7\flcr the cause was decided, the defendant, when acquitted, 
miglit l)riug an action against the plaintift’ for false accusation 
(ac i'okkm CALUMNLE t’ostitj.are), Cic. Clnenf. 31. 
Hence Cai.t^mma iitiurn., i. c./?Vc.s' valumniam intentcCi 
unjust law-suits, (Ic. Mil. 2!J. Calunmiarmn metum injicere, 
of false accusations, Suet. Cfcs. 20. Vitel. 7* Domit. 9. 
jh'crre caJnnmid})), i. c. cnlurnnicc convictnm ev.ve, vel calumnieB 
damnari ant dr ( (ilunmia, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. Gell. xiv. 2. Ca- 
lt(niniain -nntt cfitiiiict., lit* will not fail to be condemned for 

false accusal ion, Cic. Cluntt. . 59 .- Itijuricc c.vistimt calvm- 

KiA, i. c. cdUidd rt rnttlUiinnipirisinterprctaiiode, Cic.Off.i. 10. 
Cai.cmma iiint}ris, the misrepresentation of fear, which always 
imagines tilings worse than they are, Fam. vi. 7- Calnmnia 
rcliginnis, a false ])retext of, ibid. i. 1., ralaninia dicendiy 
speaking to \s ast(; the time. Aft. iv. 3. Camtmnia jrw?/co/v/m, 
det^-action, Sallust. Cat. .30, Cic. Acad. iv. 1. So CALUM- 
Nl,\HI,yi//.vu/ii/ litem bdcndercy ot calumniatory &c. 

There u as also an action against a judge, if he Avas sus¬ 
pect (,‘d of having taken‘money horn either of the parties, or 
to liavc' u’ilfully given wrong judgment (dolo mala vel impe- 
ritid). Corruption in ;i judge tvas, by a law of the Twelve 
Tables, jumishetl Avilh death ; but afterwards as a crime of 
extortion {rcju'ttrndarfim). 

If a judge from partiality or enmity {gratia t'^el inimicitid), 
evidently "fuAuim'd either of the parties, he Avas said JLitem 
suAM VAfJiUK, ZJtpian. Gcll. x. 1. Cicero ajiplies this phrase 
to an advocate too keenly interested for his client, de Orat. 

• • ftmw 
11 . / •>. 

In certain causes the assistance of the tribunes Avas asked, 
(Tunn-M AiM’ivfn.AUANTun), Cic. Quint. J. 20. 

As tlK'rc' A\ as an appeal (APFELLATIO) from an inferior 
to a superi(jr magistrate, Jyh\ iii. 56., so also from one court 
or judge to .another, (ah inferiore ad superius tribunal, vel ex 
rninore ad majorem judieem, pnetextu iniqui gravaminis, of a 
grievance, l el injustcc scntcrUicc,) Ulpiau. The appeal was 
said AD.ViriTl, REcii’i, NON recipi, repudjari : He to 
whom the ajipeal Avas made, was said, De vel ex appella¬ 
tion:: f ()GNO'<Ci;RE, .llTDICARE, SENTENTIAM DlCERE, PRO- 
NUN( lAKi: Al’PELLATIONRM .JUSTAM vel INJUSTAM ESS^J. 

After the sub\'crsion of the republic, a final appeal was 
made to the emperor, both in civil and criminal affairs. Suet. 

Aug. 
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Aug. 33. Dio. lii. 33. Act. Apost. xxv. 11 ., as formerly (pro- 
vocATio) to the people in criminal trials. Suet. Cces. 12. 

At first this might be done freely vacuum idsolutum- 

gue poena fuerat), but afterwards under a certain penalty, 
'Tacit. Annal. xiv. 28. Caligula prohibited any appeal to him, 
{magistratibus liheram Jurisdictionern, et sine sui provocatione 
concessit,) Sugt. Cal. 16. Nero ordered all appeals to be made 
from private judges to the senate. Suet. JVer. I 7 ., and under 
the same penalty as to the emperor, {ut ejusdeyn peennice peri- 
culum facerent, cujiis ii, qui imperatorem appellavere), Tacit, 
ibid. So Hadrian, Digest, xliv. 2. 2. Kven the emperor 
might be requested, by a petition (jlibkllo), to review his own 
decree (sententiam suam retractare). 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS (PUBLICA 
AUDI CIA). 


/~^RIMINAL trials were at first held (excrcebantur) by the 
kings, Diont/s. ii. 14., with the assistance of a council 


(cum consilio), Liv. i. 49. The king judged of great crimes 
himself, and left smaller crimes to the judgment of the 
senators. 

Tullus Hostilius appointed two persons (DUUMVIRI) to 
tiy Horatius for killing his sister (qui Horatio perduellionem 
judicarent), and allowed an appeal from their sentence to the 
people, Liv. i, 26. Tarquinius Superbus, judged of capital 
crimes by himself alone, without any counsellors, Liv. i. 49. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, the consuls at first judged 
and punished capital crimes, Liv. ii. Fy. Dionys. x. 1. But 
after the law of Poplieola concerning tlic liberty of appeal 
(see p. 101.), the people either judged themselves in capital 
affairs, or appointed certain persons for that purpose, with the 
concurrence of the senate, who were called QUAilSITORES, 
or Qycestoresparriiddii, (see p. 116.) Sometimes the consuls 
were appointed, Liv. iv. 51. Sometimes a dictator and mas¬ 
ter of horse, Liv. ix. 26., Avho were then called Quacsitores. 

The senate also sometimes judged in capital affairs, Sallust, 
Cat. 51, 52., or appointed persons to do so, Liv. ix. 26. 

But after the institution of the Quacstiones perpetuae, (see 
p. 116.) certain praetors always took cognizance of certain 
crimes, and the senate or people seldom interfered in this mat¬ 
ter, unless by way of appeal, or on extraordinary occasions. 


I. CRl- 
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I. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

'T^RIALS before the people (JIJDICIA ad populum), were 
sit first held in the Coniitia Curiula, Cic, pro Mil. ,‘L Of 
this, however, we have only the example of Horatius, ibid. 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Trihatay 
all trials before the people were held in them j csipital trisds 
in the Comitia Centuriatay and concerning a fine, in the 
Tributa. 

Those trials were called CAPITAL, which respected the 
life or liberty of a Roman citizen. There was one trial of 
this kind held in the Comitia by tribes, namely of Coriolanus, 
Liv. ii. 35., but thsit was irregulsir, and conducted with vio¬ 
lence, l)ioni/s. vii. 38, &c. 

Sometimes a person wws said to undergo a capital trial, 
periculum cajntis adircy cau-sam capitis vel ])ro capite diccrcy 
in a civil action, when, Ijcsides the loss of fortune, his charac¬ 
ter was at stake, (enm judicium csset de farm! fortunisqucy) 
Cic. pro Quint. 9. 13. 15. Oft’, i. 12. 

The method of proceeding in both Comitia was the same ; 
and it was requisite that some magistrate shovdd be the 
accuser. 

In the Comitia Tributa the inferior magistrates were usually 
the accusers, as the tribunes or fediles, Tuk hi. 55. iv. 21. 
Val. Max. vi. 1. 7- Cell. x. (i. In the Comitia Centuriatay 
the superior magistrates, as the consuls or pnetors, sometimes 
also the inferior, as the qufestors or tribunes, J/w. ii. 41. hi. 
24, 25. vi. 20. But they are supposed to have acted by the 
authority of the consuls. 

No person could be brought to ;i trial, unless in a private 
stotion. But sometimes this rule was violated, Cic.pro Place. 
3. Piv. xliii. l(i. 

The magistrate who was to accuse any one, having called 
an assemhiy and mounted the ItostrUy declared that he would, 
against a certain day, accuse a particular person of a particu¬ 
lar crime, and ordered that the person accvised (reus) should 
then be present. This was called DICERE DIEM, sc. accu- 
sationisy vel diei dictio. In the mean time the criminal Avas 
kept in custody, unless he found persons to give secui’ity for 
his appearance (SPONSORES cum injudicio ad diem dictarn 
sistendiy ant mulctamy qua damnatus esset, solveudijy who, in 
a capital trial, were called VADES, Liv. hi. 13. xxv. 4., and 
for a fine, PR^EDES, Gell. vii. 19. uiuson. Pidyll. 347. (« 
preestandoy Varr. iv. 4.), thus, Prccstare aliquemy to be re¬ 
sponsible for one, Cic. ad Q. Pr. i. 1.3., Pgo Messalam Ccesari 
preestabo, ib. hi. 8. So, udtt. vi. 3. JPlin. Pati. 83. 


When 
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When the day came, the magistrate ordered the criminal to 
be cited from the Rostra by a herald, Liv. xxxviii. 51. Suet. 
Tib. 11. If the criminal was absent without a valid reason 
{sine CAUSA SONTICA), he was condemned. If he was 
detained by indisposition or any other necessary cause, he was 
said to he excused (EXCUSAlll), JAv. ibid. b2., aird the day 
of trial was put off {dies PRODICTUS ve\ productus est). 

Any equal or superior magistrate might, by his negative, 
hinder the trial from proceeding, ibid. 

If the criminal appeared (si reusse stitissef, vel si sisterehf r), 
and no magistrate interceded, the accuser entered upon his 
charge (acensationern instUuebat,) which was repeated three 
times with the intervention of a day detween each, anti sup¬ 
ported by witnesses, writings, and other proofs. In each 
charge the punishnvent or fine was annexed, which was called 
ANQUISITIO. Sometimes the punishment at first pro¬ 
posed, was afterwards mitigated or increased. In nndetd iem- 
jterdriint tribuni: qnnm capitis ampiisif^sent, Liv. ii. .52. Qnnm 
tribumis bis peennid anquisissent; tertih se capitis auqaircre 
diceretf 'Tam. perdacllionis se jndicure Cn. Falvio dixit^ 
that he prosecuted Fulvius for treason, lAv. xxvi. 3. 

The criminal usually stood under the Rostra in a mean garb, 
where he was exposed to the scoffs and railleries (probris et 
conviciis) of the people, ibid. 

After the accusation of the third daj^ was finished, a bill 
(ROGATIO) was published for three market-days, as con¬ 
cerning a law, in which the crime and the proposed punish¬ 
ment or fine was expressed. This was called MULCTyR 
POEN^RVF IRROGATIO ; and the iudgment of the peo¬ 
ple conceniing it, MULCT.R PCEN.RVE CERl’ATIO, 
Cic. de Tegg. iii. 3. For it was ordained that a capital punish¬ 
ment and a fine should never be joined together (ne jnena ca¬ 
pitis cum jiccunid conjangeretur), Cic. pro Dom. 17. ('Tribani 
plebisy ornissd mufeta: certatione, rei caj)itatis Rosthumio dixe- 
runt)y Liv. XXV. 4. 

On the third market-day, the accuser again repeated his 
charge; and the criminal, or an advocate (patronus) for him, 
was permitted to make his defence, in which every thing was 
introduced which could serve to gain the favour of the people, 
or move their compassion, Cic. pro Rabir. JAt\ iii. 12. 58. 

Then the Comitia were summoned against a certain day, in 
which the people by their' suffrages should determine the fate 
of the criminal. If the punishment proposed was only a fine, 
and a tribune the accuser, he could summon the Comitia Tri- 
buta himself; but if the trial was capital, he asked a day for 
the Comitia Centuriata from the consul, or in his absence, from 

the 
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the prsetor, IJv. xxvi. 3. xliii. 16. In a capital trial the peo¬ 
ple were called to the Comitia by a trumpet {classico), Seneca 
de Ira, i. 16. 

Tlie criminal and his friends in the mean time used every 
method to induce the accuser to drop his accusation {accusatione 
d^sistere). If he did so, he appeared in the assembly of the 
people, and saitl, SILMPRONIUM NIHIL MOROR, Liv. 
iv. 42. vi. If this could not be effected, the usual arts were 
tried to prevent the people from voting’ (see p. 82.) or to move 
their compassion, Ui\ a I. 20. xliii. 16. GelL iii. 4. 

The criminal laying aside his usual robe {toga alba), put on 
a sordid, i. e. a i*agged and old gown (sordidam et obsoletam), 
Liv. ii. 61. Cic. Verr. i. .">8., not a mourning one (pullam vel 
at ram), as some have tliought; and in this garb went round 
and supplicated thei'iti/ens; Avhenee surdes or squalor is put 
for guilt, ixndsordidati ov sqnalidi, for criminals. His friends 
and relations, and others who chose, did the same, Ltiv. iii. 58. 
Cic. pro Sext. 14. ^^4lcn Cicero was impeached by Clodius, 
not only the equites, jind many young noblemen of their own 
accord (privato vousensa), but the whole senate, by public con¬ 
sent (qiubliro cousilio), changcfl their habit (I'estem mutabant) 
on his account, ibid. 1 1, 12., which he bitterly complains was 
prohibited by an etlict of the donsuls, c. 14. IHs. 8. 18. ptost 
redit. in Sen. 7- xxxvii. 16. 

The people gave their Aotes in the same manner in a trial, 
as in passing a law. (See ]>. 86.) Lie. xxv. 4. 

If any thing prevented the people from voting on the day 
of the Comitia, the criminal was discharged, and the trial 
could not again be resumed (si qua res ilium diem aut ausjti- 
riis aut excusafione sustuUt, tota. causa Judiciumque sublutitni 
est), Cic. pro Horn. 17- Thus JMctcllus Celer saved Rabirius 
from being condemned, who aa'us acctised of the murder of Sa- 
turninus forty years after it haj^pened, Cic. pro Rabir., by pull¬ 
ing down the standard, Avhich used to be set up in the Jani- 
culuni (see p. 7B.), and thus dissohang the assembly, JMo. 
xxxvii. 27. 

If the criminal was absent on the last day of his trial, when 
cited by the herald, he anciently used to be called by the sound 
of a trumpet, before the door of his house, from 'the citadel, 
and round the walls of the city, Varr. de Lat. Ling. v. 9. If 
still he did not ajjpear, he was banished {ex ilium ei scisceba- 
tur); or if he fled the country through fear, his banishment 
was confirmed by the Comitia Lributa. See p. 91. 


II. CRI- 
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II. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE INQUISITORS. 

TNQUISITORS (QUiESITORES) were persons invested 
with a temporary authority to try particular crimes. They 
were created first by the kings, Liv. i. 2G., then by the people, 
usuailj'^ in the Comitia Trihuta, iv. 51. xxxvui.54., and some¬ 
times by the senate, ix. 2G. xliii. 2. In the trial of Rabirius, 
they were, contrary to custom, appointed by the j^reetor, Dio. 
xxxvii. 27- Siiet. Ca;.s. 12. 

Tlicir numl)er varied. Two were usually created (DU¬ 
UMVIRI), Liv. vi. 20., sometimes three, Sallust. .Jug. 40., 
and sometimes only one, Asvon. in Cic. 2 tro Mil. Their autho¬ 
rity ceased when the trial was over (sec p. 116). The ordinary 
magistrates were most fre(|uently appointed to be inquisitors ; 
but sometimes also private persons, Liv. passim. There was 
sometimes an appeal made from the sentence of the inquisitors 
to the people, as in the case of Rabirius, Suet. Cccs. 11. Dio. 
xxxvii. 27. Hence Deferre. judicium a suhselliis in rostra, i. e. 
ajudicihus ad populum, Cic. Clucnt. 6. 

Inquisitors had the same authority, and seem to have con¬ 
ducted trials with tlie same formalities and attendants, as the 
praetors did after the institution of the Queestiones pcrpetuce. 
To the office of Qumsitores Virgil alludes, ASn. vi. 432., 
Ascon. in action, in Verr. 


III. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PR.ETORS. 

^T^HE prfjetors at first judged only in civil causes ; and only 
two of them iii these, the praitor Urhanus and JPeregrinus. 
The other praetors were sent to govern provinces. All cri¬ 
minal trials of importance were held by inquisitors created on 
purpose. 

But after the institution of the Quccstumes jicrjictucc, A. U. 
604,, all the praetors remained in the city during the time of 
their office. After their election, they determined by lot their 
different jurisdictions. 

Two of them took cognizance of private causes, as formerly, 
and the rest presided at oriniinal trials ; one at trials concern¬ 
ing extortion, anotl^cr at trials concei'ning bribery, &c. Some¬ 
times there were two prtetors for holding trials concerning 
one crime; as, on account of the multitude of criminals, con¬ 
cerning violence, Cic. pro Cluent. 53. Sometimes one praetor 
presided at trials concerning two different crimes, Cic. pro 
Ccel. 13, And sometimes the Dreetor Peregrinus held criminal 

trials. 
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trials, as concerning extortion, Ascon.in Cic.in tog, cand.^.'y 
so also, according to some, the praetor Urbanus. 

The praetor was assisted in trials of importance by a council 
of select or jurymen; the chief of Avhom was called. 

JUDEX QU^ESTIONIS, or l^rhicejhs jadivunif Cic. et Ascon. 
Some have thought this person the same with the prcctor or 
qiiccaitor; but they Avere (|uite tliflFercnt, Cic. pro Cluent. 27. 
33. 58. rerr. i.Gl. Q.7»«r//7. viii. 3. 'Y\\^ judex qnccstionis 

supplied the place of the praetor when absent, or too much 
engaged. 


I. THE CHOICE OF THE JUDICES OR .lURY. 

THE JUDICES were ait first chosen only from among the 
senators; then, by the Seruproniau law of C. Gracchus, only 
from among the equites; afterwairds by the Servilian law of 
Caepio, from both orders; then, by the Glauciau laiAA'’, only 
from the cquitcfs; by the JAviuu law of Drusus, from the se¬ 
nators and equites: But the hiws of Drusus being soon after 
set aside by a decree of the senate, the right of j udging was 
again restored to the equites .alone: '^Phen, by the Plautian 
law of Silvanus, \\\c judiees Ai'cre chosen from the senators and 
equites, and some of them also from the plebeians; then by 
the Corneliau law of Sylla, only from the senators; by the 
Auretian law of Cotta, from the senators, the equites, and 
trihuni a:rarii; by the .Tulian law of Caesar, only from the 
senators and equites; and by the law of Antony, also from 
the officers of the army. See Maimtius de Pegg. for Sigonius, 
and IJeineccius who copies him, giiT^ a Avrong account of this 
matter. 

The number of the judires AA'as different at different times: 
By the hiAV' of Gracchus, 300; of Servilius 450; of Drusus, 
(3(K); of Plautius, ,52.5; of Sylla and Cotta, 300, as it is 
thought from {Ac. Pam. Auii. 8.; of Pompey, 360, Paterc. 
ii. 76. Under the emperofs, the number oijudices Avas greatly 
increased, Pliu. xxxiii. 1. 

By the iSerciliuu hiAv it behoA'ed the judices to be aboA’^e 
thirty, and beloAv sixty years of age. By other Iraa'^s it was 
required, that they should be at least twenty-five, JJ. 4. 8., 
but Augustus ordered that judices might be chosen from the 
age of twenty' (a vicesinio allegit). Suet. Aug. 32., as the best 
commentators read the passage. 

C:ert,ain persons could not be chosen /Mii/ce.v either from some 
natural defect, as, the deaf, dumb, &c.; or by custom, as, 
tvomcn and slaves; or by law, as those condemned upon trial 
of some infamous crime, {iiirpiet famosojudicio,e.g.calumni.ee, 
preevaricationis,furti,vibonorumra 2 Jtm'um,iujuriai'um,dedolo 

malo, 
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malo, pro socio, mandatt, tuteltx;, depositi. Sec.) j and, by the 
Julian law, those degraded from being senators; which was 
not the case formerly, Cic. Cluent. 43. See p. 6. 

By the Pompeian law, Xhc judices were chosen from among 
persons of the highest fortune. 

The judices were annually chosen by the praetor Urhanus 
or Perc^rinns^ ^according to Dion Cassius, by the quaestors, 
xxxix. 7-> and their names written down in a list (m ai.bum 
RELATA \c\ nlho descript a), Suet. Tib.51. Claud. IG. Domit.8. 
Senec. de Benef. hi. 7* Cell. xiv^. 2. . They swore to the laws, 
and that they Wf)uld judge uprightly to the best of their 
knowledge {de animi sententid ). 'Vhe judices were prohibited 
by Augustus from entering the house of any one, JJio. liv. 18. 

They sat by the prastor on benches, Avhence they were 
called his ASSBSSORBS; or Consilium, Cic. Act. Veri'. 10. 
and CoNSKssoHEs to one another, Cic. Pin. ii. 19. Sen. de 
Jienef. iii. 7- Cell. xiv. 2. 

judices were divided into DECURLdi, according to 
their different orders; thus. Decuria senatokia .tudicum, 
Cic. pro Cluent. 37- tertia. Phil. 1.8. Verr. ii. 32. Augustus 
added a fourth decuriay Suet. 32. Plin. xxxiii. 7* (because 
there were three before, either by the law of Antony, or of 
Cotta,) consisting of persons of an inferior fortune, nho were 
called DUCENARII, because they had only 200,(KX) ses¬ 
terces, the half of the estate of an eques, and judged in lesser 
causes. Caligula added a fifth decuriu. Suet. IG. Plin. xxxiii. 
1. s. 8. Galba refused to add a sixth decuria, although strongly 
urged by many to do it. Suet. 14. 

The office of a judex was attended with trouble, Cic. in 
Verr. i. 8., and therefore, in the time of Augustus, people de¬ 
clined it; hut not so afterwards, when their number was greatly 
increased. Suet, in Plin. ibid. 


2. THE ACCUSER IN A CRIMINAL TRIAL. 

ANY Roman citizen might accuse another before the prje- 
tor. But it was reckoned dishonourable to become an accuser, 
unless for the sake of the republic, to defend a client, or to 
revenge a father’s quarrel, Cic. de Ojf'. ii. 14. JJivinat. 20. 
Ferr. ii. 47. Sometimes young noblemen undertook the pro¬ 
secution of an obnoxious magistrate, to recommend themselves 
to the notice of their fellow-citizens, Cic. pro Cwl. vii. 30. in 
Verr. i. 38. Suet. Aul. 4. Plutarch, in Lucullo, princ. 

If there was a competition between two or more persons, 
who should be the accuser of any one, as between Cicero and 
Ciecilius. Judaeus, which of them should prosecute Verres, 

who 
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who had been propraetor of Sicily, for extortion, it was deter¬ 
mined who should be’ preferred by a previous trial, called 
OIVINATIO; because there was no question about facts, but 
the jiidicesy without the help of w'itnesses, divined, as it were, 
what was tit to be done, Cic. in Ccccil. 20. udlscon. in Cic, 
Gell. ii. 4. He wdio prevailed acted as the principal accuser 
(ACCUSATOR): those who joined in the accusation {causce 
vel accusationi suhsci'ihehant), and assisted him, were called 
SUBSCRIPTORIj:S, Cic. in CcLcU.lb.pro Mur.2A. Fam. 
viii. 8. ad Q. Fratr. iii. 4., hence suhscrihere judicium cum 
aliqun, to commence a suit against one, Plin. Fp. v. 1. 

It appears, however, there were public prosecutors.of public 
crimes at Rome, Cic. pro ySex. liosc. 20. Plin. Mpist. iii. 9. 
iv. 9., as in Greece, Cic. de Legg. iii. 47- 

Public informers or accusers {delatores puhlicoriim cri- 
rninum) were called QLJADRLJPUATORES, Cic. /^err.ii.8,9. 
either because they received as a reward the fourth part of the 
criminurs effects, or of the fine imposeil upon him; or, as others 
say, because they accused persons, who, upon conviction, used 
to be condemned to pay fourfold (qnadrupli darnnari); as 
those guilty of illegal usury, gaming or the like, Cic. in Ccetnl. 
7 .22. et ihi ylscon. Punlus apud Festnm. Farit. u4nnnl. iv. 20. 
But mercenary and false accusers or litigants (ca j-ltm niatores) 
chiefly were called by this name, Cic. Perr. ii.7> 8, 9. Plaut. 
Pcr.s. i. 2. 10., and also those judges, Avho making themselves 
parties in a cause, decided in their own favour {(jui in snani rent 
litem, verterenl; intercejdores litis aiieiuc, qui sihi controver- 
siosamudjudivarentrem), Jtiv. iii. 72. Cic. Casein. 23. Seneca 
calls those who for small favours sought great returns, Quadru- 
platores heneficiorum suorwn, over-rating or over-valuing 
them, de Fenef. vii. 25. 


3. MANNER OF MAKING THE ACCUSATION. 

THE accuser summoned the person accused to court {in jus 
vocabat), where he desired {qtostnlubat) of the inquisitor that 
he might be allowed to produce his charge (nomen deferre), 
and that the jjra^tor would name a day for that purpose, Cic. 
F'am. viii.6. Hence Postidure uliquem de crimine, to accuse; 
EiKELLUs I'osTULATioNUM, a Writing containing the several 
articles of a charge, a libel; Plin. Fp. x. 85. 

This postulatio or request was sometimes made in the ab¬ 
sence of the defendant, Cic. ad Fratr. iii. 1.5. There were 
certain days 011 which the prsetor attended to these requests, 
when he was said Postueationibus vacare, Plin. Fpist. 
vii. 33. 


On 
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On the day appointed, both parties being present, the ac¬ 
cuser first took {conciptehaf) a solemn oath, that he did not 
accuse from malice (caj.umniam .TURA«AT),and then the charge 
was made {delatio nominis Jiehat) in a set form: thus, OICO 

vel AIO, TE IN PRiETURA SPOl.IASSE SICtJJ.OS CONTRA LEGEM 
CORNELIAM, ATaUE EO NOMINE SESTERTIVTM MILLIES A TE 
REPETO, Cic. in Ccccil. 5. 

If the criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate of da¬ 
mages was made out {lis ei vcl ejus tvMimabatur)^ and the affair 
was ended; but if he denied, the accuser retpiested {j^ostulavit) 
that his name might be entered In the roll of criminals {nt no^ 
men inter reos recijjeretur, i. e. nf in tnhnlam inter reos refer- 
retnr), and thus he was said RliUM farere, fege v. legihns in- 
terrogarey postnlare: Ml< LiC7rAM uni juenmn petere et re~ 
pcterc. These are equiv’^alent to, nomen dejerre, and different 
from aceusare, which properly signifies to subvstantiate or prove 
the charge, the same with eansuni agere, and opposed to de- 
fendere, Quinctilian. v. 13. 3, Cic. Ctxd. 3. l)io. xxxix. 7* 
Digest. /. 10. de jure patron. 

if the prietor allowed his name to be enrolled (for he might 
refuse it, Cic. Fmn. viii. 8.), then the accuser deliveretl to 
the praetor a scroll or tablet (LIBKLLUS), accurately written, 
mentioning the name of the defendant, his crime, and every 
circumstance relating to the crime which the accuser sub¬ 
scribed, Plin. Ep. i. 20. v. 1., or another for him, if he 
could not Avrite; at the same time binding himself to submit 
to a certain punishment or fine, if he did not prosecute or 
prove his charge {cuvehut se in criminepcrseveraturiim usque 
ad sententiam.) 

There were certain crimes wliicli were admitted to be tried 
in preference to others (e.rira ordi?fem) , as, concerning violence 
or murder, Plin. Ep. iii. 0. And sometimes the accused 
brought a counter charge of this kind against his accuser, to 
prevent his own trial, Cic. Earn. viii. 8. Eio. xxxix. 18. 

Then the prietor appointed a certain day for the trial, 
usually the tenth day after, Cic. ad Q. Eratr.W. 13. jiscem. 
in Cornel. Sometimes the thirtieth, as by the Licinian and 
Julian laws, Cic. in Vat. 14. But in trials for extortion the 
accuser required a longer interval. Thus Cicero was allowed 110 
days, that he might go to Sicily in order to examine witnesses, 
and collect facts to support his indictment against Verres, 
although he accomplished it in fifty daj's, udscon. in loc. Cic. 
Verr. .Jet. prim. 2. 

In the mean time, the person accused changed his dress 
(see p. 81.), and sought out persons to defend his cause. 

Of defenders (DliFBNSOKKS), Asconius mentions four 
kinds; PATRONI vel or«/orc.s, who pleaded the cause; AD- 

VOCATl, 
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VOCATI, Avlio assisted by their counsel and presence (the 
proper meaning of the word, ii. 55.); PROCURATO¬ 
RES, M'ho managed the business of a person in his absence ; 
and COCiNITOKKS, who defended the cause of a person 
when present, ^Jscou. hi i)i Cfvri/. 4. J^'esfiis. But a 

vognitor might also defend the cause of a person when absent, 
Viv. T^err. *2. 43. Horat. Sat. ii. 5. v. 28. Cic. Hose. Coni. 
38., hence put for any defender, U.v. xxxi.v. ,5. The procura- 
tores, however, and cogiiitores, were' used onl 3 ' in private 
trials, the patronr and advocati, also in public. Before the 
civil wars, one rarelj^ employed more than four pati’ons or 
pleaders, but afterwards often twelve, Ascon.in Cic.pro Scaur. 


4. MANNER op (ONDUCTING THE TRIAL. 

ON the da}^ of trial, if tlic prietor coidd not attend, the mat¬ 
ter M as put oil* to another daj'. J3ut if he w^as present, both 
the accuser and defendant M'cre cited by' a herald. If the de¬ 
fendant M'as absent, he M’as exiled, d'hus Verres, after the 
first-oration of Cicero against him, called actio prirna, M'ent 
into volimtaiy banishment; for the five last orations, called 
libri in l^crrcni, M'cre never delivered, ./4scon.in I "err. Verres 
is said to have been afteiMvards restored by the influence of 
Cicero, Scncc. Saas. vi. (>., and, M'hat is remarkable, perished 
together with Cicero in the proscription of Antony, on account 
of his Corinthian vessels, M'hich he Mould not part with to the 
Triumvir, Hlin. xxxiv. 2. Jjavtant. ii. 4. 

If the accuser M'as absent, the name of the defendant M'as 
taken from the roll of criminals {de rcis cxeniptum est), Ascon. 
in Cic. 

But if both M'cre present, the Judices or jury were first 
chosen, either by lot or by naming, {jter SORTITIONEM 
Tel EUITIONEM) according to the nature of the crime, and 
the huv bj' M'hich it Mas tried. If by lot, the prcctirr or Judex 
f/nestionis put into an urn the names of all those who were 
apjiointed to lie judices for that year, and then took out by 
chance {sorle edneehat') the number which the law prescribed. 
After M'hich the defiuidant and accuser were alloM'ed to reject 
{rijicere) such as they did not approve, and the pnetor or 
Judex fjuccstioiiis substituted {suhsortiehatnr) others in their 
room, till the legal number M'as completed, Cic. in Verr. xict. 
i. 7- xlscon. in Cic. 

Sometimes the law alloM'ed the accuser and defendant to 
choose \\\v. Judices, in which case they were said JamcKS ede- 
RE, and thii Judices M'ere called EDITITII, Cic. pro Muren. 
23. l*lanc. 15. IJ. Thus by the Servilian law of Glaucia 

against 
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against extortion, the accuser was ordered to name from the 
whole number of Judires an hundred, and from that hundred 
the defendant to choose fifty. By the Licinian law, de sodalUiiSf 
the accuser was allowed to name the jury from the people at 
large, Vic. pro Plane. 17- 

I'Jie jadices or jury being thus cliosen, were cited by a 
herald. Those who could not attend, produeetl their excuse, 
which tlie pnetor might sustain {(tccqjere) or not, as lie pleased, 
Cic. Phil. V. 5. ' 

When they were all assembled, they swore to the laws, and 
that they would judge uprightly, Vic. pro Itosc. Am. 3. hence 
called .kiHATi homixus, Vic. 1. Act. in Verr. 13. The l*i\etor 
himself did not swear, ibid. D. Then their names were marked 
down in a hook {lihellis consignahantnr), and they took their 
seats {.s?fbscllia occnpabaiit), Ascon. in Verr. act. i. 0. 

The trial now began, and the accuser proceeded to prove his 
charge, whicii he usually did in two actions {ditabns uctionibns). 
in the first actir)n, he ])roduced his evidence or proofs, and in 
the second he entt)rce(l them. 

'riie proofs u ere of three kinds, the declarations of slaves 
extorted by torture (Ql-hBSTlOISI E' ), the testimony of free 
citizens ('I'ES ITiS), and writings ('rABf! Lehi). 

1. Ql’eESTiOXES. 'idle shues of the defendant were 
demanued by the prosecutor to be examined by torture in 
several trials, chiefiy for murder and violence. But slaves 
could not be examined in this manner against their master’s 
life {ia capttl domini), except in the case of incest, or a con¬ 
spiracy against the state, Vic. 'Fopic. 3d. Mil. 22. JJeJot. 1. 
Augustus, in order to elude this hiw, and subject the slaves 
of the ciaminal to torture, ortlered that they shoidd be sold 
to the public, or to himself, Dio. Iv. 5. 'idherius, to the 
public prosecutor; M.amji’aki I’um.jco Acroai JunKT, 
'Pacit. Annol. ii. 31). iii. (v-, but the ancient law was after- 
Avards restored by Adrian and the Antonines, D. xh iii. 18., 
de Qu(cst. 

The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to be 
examined by torture ; but not w ithout the consent of their 
master, and the accuser giving security, that if they were 
maimed or killed during the torture, he would make up the 
damage, ibid. 

When slaves were examined by torture, they were stretch* 
ed on a machine, called ECULdiUS, or Kquuleus, haying their 
legs ami arms tied to it with ropes (/idicnlis. Suet. Tib. G2. 
Cal. 33.), and being raised upright, as if suspended on a cross, 
their members were distended by means of screws (per coch- 
Leas), sometimes till they were dislocated {iit ossium compapt* 
resolveretiir); hancel£cttleo lorigior factus, Senec. Epist.8. To 
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increase the pain, plates of red-hot iron {Inmincc candejites) y 
pincers, Inirning pitch, &c. were applied to them. Rut some 
give a (iiflerent account of this matter. 

The confessions of slaves extorted by the rack, were written 
down on tables, which they scalo<l up till they were pnxhiced. 
in court, Cir. Mil. 22, Private ]iersons also sometimes ex¬ 
amined their slaves by torture, Cir. pro Clnr/if. Chi. (iit. 

Masters frcfiuenlly manumitted their slaves, that they might 
he exempted from this cruelty, Jyir. viii. 15. ( ir. MU. 21.; 

for no Roman citizen could he scourged or ])ut to the rack. 
Civ. X"crr. y. (>‘>. Rut the ICmperor Tiberius sid)jected free 
citizens to tlie tortiire, Dio. Ivii. 19. 


2. 'rj'LS'J’ES. Free citizens gave their testimony upon oath 
{ /i(r(ifi). The form of interrogating tlumi was, Skx tk 'IV.m- 


I’AN I, Qi'.T'.UKo Kx TK, A it Hi i RTC u I sN H, ( Sviuj)roiiittm ill Ivinporc 
piigiiaiii iiiisscf Liv. iv. 19. 'Fhe witness answereil, Ariu i uoit 
vel NON Aiiin ruou, Civ. ylvad. iv. 4'J . ]>ro Voul. 9. 

Witnesses were either voluntary or involuntary, Qiniirfil. v. 
7. 9. With regard to both, the prosecutor {ovtor vel avrnsnlor) 
was said, 4'ks i k.s dmiv., ad/iihcrv, ritarr., roHigvrv, vderr, ]>ro- 
fvrrc, siilioriiitrr, vel I’Hoduckri.;, ( iv. I'vrr. i. IS. v. (>,*1. I'in. 
ii. 19. Jiivvinil. x\i. 29, tS:c. I'lcsriurs uti, Civ. Itosv. ^im. 
oG. With regard to the latter, iis tksi imoxium dkn oNt i arr, 
to summon them under a penalty, as in England l)y a writ 
called a suni'fKNA, Civ. ihid. o8. in j'err. i. 19. lx\ rros f.vo- 


< ark, din. l^p. iii. 9. 'Phe prosecutor only was allowed to 
summon witnesses against their will, QninrfH. v. 7-R- Plin. 
Hp. V. 20. vi, and ot these a ditferent number by tlifl'erent 
laws, f 'ni. viii. 1. I'rontin. de dmit. 5., usually no more 

than ten, J). de 'rcstih. 


W'^itnesses were said Pkstimoxh.m i>i< krk, dure, pvrhihvrvy 
prfvherv, also pro testimonio aiidiri, Suet. Claud. 15. The phrase 
oKKosiTioxiis testiiini, is not used by the classics, but onU^ iu 
the civil law. Those previously engaged to give evidence in 
favour of any one, were called Akiagati, Civ"ad Fratr. ii. 3. 
Isidor. v.23.; if instructed what to say, subornati. Civ. llosv. 
Com. 17 . P/m. Ep. iii. 9. 

Persons might give evidence, although absent, by writing 
{jier talmlus) ; but it was necessary that this should be done 
voluntarily, and before witnesses (prcesetitilms signatoribus), 
Quinctil. v. 7- 

The character and condition of -witnesses were particularly 
attended to {diligeiiter expendehnntiir), Cic. pro Flacc. 5. 

No one was obliged to be a witness against a near relation 
or friend by the Julian law, 1. 4. D. de Testih., and never 
{more majornm) in his own cause {de re snd), Cic. Rose. Am.36. 

The witnesses of each party had partioalar benches in the 

E'orwn, 
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yoritm, on which they sat, Cic. jifo Q. Hose. 13. Qninctif. 

V. 7 . 

Circat dexterity was shown in interrogating- witnesses, Cic. 
pro Hlacc. ](>. Donat, in T'ercn. Kunneii. iv. 4.V.83. Quinctil. 

V. 7 . 

Persons of an infamous character were not admitted to 
giveevidence {testes non ad hilii f i strut) therefore were called 

iN'ri-:S'Jh\BlLMS, p/ant. Curen/. i. O. /•. 30. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 

181. (Sett. vi. 7* vii. 18.; as those likewise were, who being 
once called as Avitnesses {antesiatiy v. in testinioninni ad/i,il.iiti{) 
afterwards refused to give their testimtuiv, dell. xv. 13. Wo¬ 
men ancienth'^ were not admitted as witnesses, Gcfl.xi.J.yhnt 
in after-tinu's they were, Cic. f 'err. i. 37. 

A false witness, l)ythelaw of the twelve Tables, Avas throMax 
from the Tarpeian rotrk, (iell. xx. I., but afterwards the punish¬ 
ment A\ as arl)itrary, /. Hi. D. de 'I'esiih. et SuN'i’. ax 25. § 2., 
except in war, Avhere a false witness Avas beaten, to death with 
sticks by his h'llow-soldiers, Poh/h. au. 35. 

3. TAHLTL.K. By this name Avere called writings of cA’ery 
kind, Avhich could be of use to prove the chi-irge ; particularly 
account-books {fahttlrc accepti et e.rjtetisi), letters, bills, or 
bonds [st/ttp'rajdac) y tStc. 

hi a trial for extortion, the account-books of the person ac¬ 
cused Avere commonly seahal u]), and afterAA'ards at the trial 
deliv(‘red to the judges for their inspection, Cic. J \-rr. i. 23. (il. 
Hath. 5. Idle ancient Romans usi'd to make out their priA'atc 
accounts {fahnias sc. accepti et e.rjtensi conficerc aw'I doinesticas 
rationes scrihere), and keep them Avith great care. They marked 
doAAai the occui’rences of each day first in a note-book (ai>\'kr- 
sA 111 A, -orifni)y Avhich Avas kept only for a month {menstrua 
erant) ; and then transcribed them into Avhat aa’C call a Hedger 
{codex vel talndcc), Avbich Avas preserved forever, Cic. Qtdnt. 
2.; but many dropped this custom, after the hiAVs ordei'ed a 
man’s papers to be sealed up, Avhen he Avas accused of certain 
crimes, anti jjroduced in courts as evidtmees against him, Cic. 

i. 23. 31). Hose. Com.'2. Cad.J. xitt.^ii.i^. 'Pusc. 
V. 33. Saef. Cccs. 47. 

^die prosecutor having produced these different kinds of 
evidence, explained and enforced them in a speech, some¬ 
times in two or more speeches, Cic. in Verr. Then the advo¬ 
cates of the criminal replied; and their defence sometimes 
lasted for several days, Ase.on. in Cic. pro Cornel. In the end 
of their speeches {in epilogo vel jteroratione ), they tried to 
move the compassion of the jiidiceSy and for that purpose often 
introduced the children of the criminal, Cic. pro Sext. 

In ancient times only one counsel Avas allowed to each side, 
Plin. Bp. i. 20. 
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In certain causes persons were brought to attest the cha¬ 
racter of the accused, called Laltuatoiiks, Civ. pro Balh. 
18. Chient.&i). /'7w.ii. 21, Suet. .Aug. bG. If one 

could not produce at least ten of these, it was thought 
better to produce none {quarn. ilium quasi Ivgitiunnu uumeruui 
consuetudinis non explere), Cic. Ver. v. 22. 'riieir declaration 
or that of the towns from which they came, was called 
IjAUOATIO, ibid, ik jh'ftm. iii. 8. 0., which word commonly 
signifies a funeral oration delivered from the Itoslra in ])raise 
of a person deceased, bj'^ some near relation. Civ. dv Oral. 
ii. 84. ///?•. V. r>0. *SV/c/‘. Crt'A'. vi. 8-1. Aug.MH. YVA.O. 'I'uvit. 
AunuL V. 1. xvi. (3., by an orator or chief magistrate, Pliu. 

j u . 11 . 1 • 


Each orator, uhen he finislied, said 1)1X1; and when all 
the jileadings were ended, a herald called out, DlXllRLINT, 
vel -Kill*:, Asvon. in Civ. JJouat. iu I'er. Phorm. ii. 3. 90., 


and sv. 4. 

4'hen the pnetor sent the judives to give their verdict {in 
vonsiHuiH uiitf'dntt, ut svutentiam fvrrent vel divervnt) ,Cic'. V err. 
i. 0. C'luont. 2/. bO., njion Avhich they ros(' and wi-nt to deli¬ 
berate for a little among themselves, ibid. Sometimes they 
passed sentence {svntvutias fcrcbuut) rira rove in open court, 
but usually by ballot, '{'he jira tor gave to each Judv.v three 
tabh'ts ; on one Avas Avritten the letter C., for (‘oudvmno., 1 
condemn; on another, the letter A., for ubsotvo, 1 a(“(|uit; 
and on a third, X. L., no)t liquet, sc. iiiilii, \ am not clear, 
Cas. li. Cij\ iii. 80. Each of tlie Judites thrcAV wliich of 
these tablets he thouglit proper into an urn. 'riiere A\as an 
urn for each order of judges ; one for the senators, another 
for the equitvs, anti a third for the irihuui (vrarii, Cic. ad Q. 
Jh'atr. ii. (>. 


TJie prauor, JuiA'ing taken out and counted the ballots, 
pronouncctl sentence according tt) the opinion t)f the majority 
{vx plurium svnteutid), in a certain form, if a majority gave 
in the letter C., the pnetor said Vij^ktuii kkcissk, i.e. guilty, 
f Vc. I'err. a'. (3. Acad. iv. 47. If the letter A., Non a ioktuii 
net issn, i. V. not guilty. If N. E., the causi; Avas deferred 
(causa AMI'UIATA liST), AsVOU. iu Civ. 

The letter A. was called El'lEHA SAEirFARlS, and 
the tablet on which it was marked, 'I'aukli.a AnsojarrouiA, 
tSuet. Aug. 03,, and C., litvrn TRISTIS, Civ. Mil. (3 , the 
tablet, iJAMNATORiA, iiuet. ibid. Among the Greeks, the 
condemning letter was B, because it was the first letter of 
Oavmos, death: hence called mortifvrum. Martial. Aui. J36., 
and nigrum, Pers. Sat. 4. v. 13. Their acquitting letter is 
uncertain. 

It was anciently the custom to use white and black pebbles, 

{lajrilli 
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cafciili) in voting at trials: Mos erat antiguis niveis 
atrisqae lapillis. Mis daimiare reos, i/lis ahsolvere cidpdy Ovid. 
Met. XV. 41. Wcncc causa paticormu calculoruniy a cause of 
small importance, where there were few judges to vote, 
Q.ainctU . viii. 3. 14. Outuis calcnhis iinuiiteru dcmittitur uter 
in uniuuiy i. e. fie is condemned by all the judges, Omd, 
ibid. 44. llcportarc calculum deleriorcin, to he condemned; 
oncliorcitiy to he actpiitted, Corj). ,Turis.—Krrori aihuut. cal¬ 
culum adjiccrcy to pardon or excuse, Pliu. Mjnsi . i. 2. To 
this liorace is thought to allude, ^Sat. ii. 3. 240. Crefd uit 
curhouc uotnndi? are they to he ajjproved or condennuul? 
and Persius, AVa^. V. 108.; hut more probably to the Roman 
(Mistom of marking in their kalenclar unlucky days with 
black {curhonc, witli charcoal; whence dies atri for iufansti), 
and lucky days with white {cretd vel cressd uotdy with chalk, 
Jlfu'ut. Od. i. 3(». 10., called (!rkta, or terra Cressa vel ('re- 
t/(■(/, because it Avas brought from that island): Hence uotare 
vel siu;nare diem /fictrd i^emmd a'cI athd, meliorihns Itipilli.s, vel 
alhis calculis, to murk a day as fortunate, JMartiaL viii. 45. 
lx. 53. xi. 37 . l*ers. Saf.'n. 1. Plin. Pp.x'i. 11. This custom 
is said to have bt'cn borrou ed from the Thracians or Scy¬ 
thians, who every eA cning, before they slept, threvv into an 
urn or quiver a Avhite pebble, if the day had passed agree¬ 
ably; but if not, a black one : And at their death h)'count¬ 
ing the j)ebbles, their life Avas judged to have been ha]}j)y or 
unhappy, Pliu. a u. 40. To this JNlartial beautifully alludes, 
xii. 34. 

'The Athenians, in A oting about the banishment of a citizen 
who Avas suspected to be too poAvcrfnl, used shells {oenpuKa 
testa' vel testuUc), on which those Avho Avere for banishing 
him AATote his name, and threw each his shell into an urn. 
4'his was done in a po])ular assembly ; and if the number of 
shells amountetl to (>(.K)0, he Avas banished for ten years 
{testa rum su/f’ra^'iis) yh\ an ostracism, as it was called, JVep. 
in Phemist. 8. Mrislid. 1. dm. 3. Diodorus says, for five 
years, xi. .55. 

When the number of judges Avho condemned, and of those 
AA'ho aeijuitted, aa’us equal, the criminal Avas acquitted, Cic. 
Cltient. '27 . Plutarch, in 3Iario. (See p. BJ.) Calculo Ali- 
NKRVA-;, by the A'ote of Minciwa, as it Avas termed ; because 
Aidien Orestes aa us tried before the udreopdgus at Athens for 
the murdiu- of his mother, and the judges Avere divided, he 
vv'as acquitted bj'^ the determination {sententid) of that god¬ 
dess, Cic. pro Mil. 3. et tin JLambin. jKschyl. Eiunenid. v» 
738. In allusion to this, a privilege was granted to Augustus, if 
the number of the judices, avIio condemned, was but one 
more than of those that acquitted, of adding his vote to 

make 
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make an equality: and tlius of acquitting^ the criminal, Dio^ 

li. 19. 

While the /m/*rc.s- were puttinj^ the ballots into the urn, the 
criminal and his friends threw themselves at their feet, and 
used every method to move their compassion, I'aler. Mu v. 
viii. 1. 0. Aavun. in Civ. pro M. Scauro. 

The praetor, when about to jiroiiounee a sentence of con¬ 
demnation, used to lay aside his ioga pretextOj Plutarch, in 
Cic. Scnec. de Ira, i. J(>. 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passeil after the 
first action was finished; that is, after the accuser had finished 
liis pleading^, and the defender had replied; hut the cause was 
a second time resumed {ennsa iterunt dii chatnr \g\ agf’ljnttir)^ 
sifter the interval of ii day, or sometimes more, (especially if a 
festiv^al iiitcrveneil, as in the case of V^erres, Cic. J'err. i. 7*) 
which was called C:0MPER1:N DINATQ, or ~alns, -iiisy 
Cic. V'err. i. 9. et ibi Ascon. itc. Then the ilefender spoke 
first, and the accuser replied; after which sentence was 
passed. 'This was done, although the cause Avas perfectly 
clear, by the Glancinn law; but l)eiore th;it, by the ulriiiajt 
law, criminals Mere condemned after one hearing {semtl diefd 
cansd, .seme/ (inditis te.sti/m.s), ibid. 

When there M-as any obscurity in the cause, and the 
jndices Mere uncertain M'hether to condemn or acijuit the 
criminal, Mdiich they expressetl by giving in tlie tablets, on 
M'hich the letters N. L. M'cre Avritten, and the jinetor, by 
pi'onouneing AMPLIUS, Cic. ibid.., the cause Avas deferred 
to any day the pnetor chose to name, 'j’his aaiis called Am- 
1M.IATIO, and the irriminal or cause Avas said (impLiari ; which 
sometimes aa'us done several times, and the cause pleadetl each 
time ancAv, Cic. Unit. 22. lii.s amjdiatns, terlio nh.so/ntns est 
reu.s, Ijiv. xliii. 2. So iv. 44. Cun.sa X. Coti<c .sej>tie.s iDnjiliata, 
el ad alt imam octavoJadicio ah.soluta e.st, Valer. JVlax.A'iii. 1.1 1. 
Sometimes the pra'tor, to gi’atify the criminal or his friends, 
p\it oft' the trial till he should resign his office, and thus not 
liave it in his power to pass sentence {^nc diccrelJus) upon him, 
J^iv. xli. 22. 

If the criminal Avas acquitted, lie AA cnt home and resumed 
Iiis usual dress {sordido habituposito, ulham togam resamebat ). 
If there was ground for it, he might bring his accuser to a trial 
for false accusation ((;ai.umni^k), or for what Avas called 
PRyEVARICATlO; that is, betraying the cause of one’s 
client, and by neglect or collusion assisting his opponent, Cic. 
^'opic. 36. Plin. JtCpi.st. i. 20. iii. 9. Quinctil. ix. 2. 

pRA^.vARrcARi, coiiip. of prcc et imrico., v. -or (frpm varuSy 
bow or bandy-legged, crura incunm haben.s)y .siguijie.s pro¬ 
perly to straddlcy to stand or walk wide, with the feet too 

far 
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far removed from oini anotlicr, not to go straight, (arator, 
nisi incKrvus, pra^varicatur, i. o. non rectum sulcum ugit, veJ 
a recto salco divert it, Plin.) Hence, to shuffle, to play fast 
and loose, to act deceitfully, {in contruriis causis quasi varie 
esse posit us, Cic. ibid.) 

If the criminal was condemned, he was punished by law 
according to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the 
senate, Dio. Ivii. 1()., et alibi passim, who could either miti¬ 
gate or extend the rigour of the laws {mitigare leges et inten- 
tlere), Plin. ICp. ii. II. iv. 9., althoiigh this was sometimes 
contested ; (aliis coguifiouem. senntiis lege eonclusam, uliis 
liberum, solutamque diceutibus,) Id. 

If a j)erson was charged with a particidar crime, compre- 
heiuled in a particular law, select judges were appointed ; but 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious nature, the 
senate itself judged of them, J*liu. ii. 10., as the people did 
formerly ; whose j)ow'er Tiberius, by the suppression of tlie 
Comitia, transferred to the senate. Tacit. Annul, i. Ifi. When 
any pixnince complained of their governors, and sent am¬ 
bassadors to prosecute them, (legutos vel inf/uisitores mittebnnf, 
qni in cos inquisitionem jmstultirent,) the cause was tried in the 
senate, who appointed certain persons of their own number to 
be arlvocates, Plin. Dp. ii. 11. iii. 0., commonly such as the 
province requested, ibid. iii. 4. 

N\ hen the senate took cognizance of a cause, it Avas said 
suscipere vel reciperecognitionern, and dare inquisitionem, Plin. 
h^p. vi. 29., \vhen it appointed certain ]>ersons to plead any 
cause, DAKE ADVocATos, V, PATRONos, Jd.u. 11. ui. 4. vi. 29. 
vii. (). 33. So the emperor. Id. vi. 22. When several advo¬ 
cates either proposed or excused themselves, it w'as determined 
by lot. who should manage the cause {nomina in urnam conjectu 
sunt). Id. X. 20. 

When the criminal was brought into the senate-house, by 
the lictors, he was said esse inductus. Id. ii. 11, 12. v. 4. 13. 
So the prosecutors. Id. v. 20. 

When an advocate began to plead, he Avas said descendere ut 
acturus, ad agendum vel ad accusandunt. Id. v. 13., because 
perhaps he stood in a lower place than that in which tlie judges 
sat, or came from a place of ease and safety to a place of 
difficulty and danger; thus descendere in aciem, y.prcclium, in 
camjmni v. forum, &c., to go on and finish the cause, causam 
peragere v. perferre, ib. If an advocate betrayed the cause of 
his client {si proevaricatus esset), he w'as suspended from the 
exercise of his profession {ei advocationibus interdictum est), 
or otherwise punished, ibid. 
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An experienced advocate commonly assumed a younj^ one 
in the same cause with him, to introduce him at the bar and 
recommend Jiim to notice {prodifrerCf ostcitdere fanuc ct as- 
signare fniu(r, Plin. Ep. vi. 23.) 

After the senate passed sentence, criminals used to be exe¬ 
cuted without delay. But '^J'ibcrius caused a decree to be 
made, that no one condemned by the senate sboukl be put 
to death ivithin ten days; that the emperor, if absent from 
the city, miglit have time to consider their sentenee, and 
prevent the execution r)f it, if be thought proper, Dio. Ivii. 
20. Iviii. 27 . Tarit. in. b\. <Suct. Tih. “Jn. JScmec. 

tranq. an. 14. 


i». niFFKRKX’T KINDS OF FUNISllMFNTS AMONG THl! 

HOMANS. 


PUNISHMENT’S among the Romams were of eiglit kinds. 
1. MULCT'A vel ddnuiuin, a fine, Avliieb at first never ex¬ 
ceeded two oxen and thirty sheep, or the valuation of them. 
See Ti/C.z' Atkuia, Div. iv. off. But afterwards it was in¬ 
creased. 


2. VlNClfl^A, bonds, wliieh included pul)lic and ])rivatc' 
custody ; pnbUr, in prison, into u bicli criminals M ere thrown 
after confession or conviction, Vic. de Divin. i. 25. Tacit, iii. 
51., and jirivafc, uTicn they were delivered to magistrates, ov 
even to jirivate persons, to be kept at their houses {in liherd 
cnatodid^ as it was called) till they should be tried, Sullual. 
Vat. 47 . Tic. xxxix. 11. Tacit, vi. 3. 

A prison (CARCEH) ivas first built by* Ancus Martins, 
Tiv. i. .13., and enlarged by Servius Tullius ; whence that 
part of it Ik'Iow ground, Iniilt by him, ivas called TU1>L1- 
AN UM, Salhtst. Vat. .55. T^arr. dc l^at. Ting. iv. 32., or EA U- 
TUMJ/E, i. e. loca c.v qathtfs lapidc.s excisi .snnf, Fest. in voce, 
.Liv. xxvi. 27 . xxxii. 2G. xxxvii. 5. xxxix. 44., in allusion to 
a place of the same kind built by Dionysius at Syracuse, Vic. 
Terr . V. 27. 5.5. Another part, or as some think the same part, 
from its security and strength, was called RDBUR, or rohns, 
Festus in voce, Eiv. xxxviii. 59. Valer. Max. vi. 3. 1. Tacit. 
Aniial. iv. 29. 


Under the name of vincula were comprehended catena:^ 
chains ; compedes vel pedica:^ fetters or bonds for the feet; 
nianica:, manacles or bonds for the hands; Nervus, an iron 
bond or shackle for the feet or neck, Testus in voce ^ also a 
wooden frame with holes, in which the feet were put and 
fastened, the stocks: sometimes also the hands and neck : 
called likewise Columbak, Plaut. Itud. iii. 6. 30. Tiv. viii. 28. 

Boice- 
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JSoice, leathern thongs, and also iron chains, for tying the neck 
or leet, Plant. Jisin. iii. 3. 5. 

3. VEJtBERA, beating or scourging, with sticks or 

staves {fustibus) ; with rods {virgis) ; with whips or lashes 
i^JlageUis). But the first were in a manner peculiar to the 
camp, where the punishment M'as called Fustuarium, and 
the last to slaves, Horat. Kpod.A. Cir. Rahir.perdA. ,/nvenal. 
X. 10!). die. Rods only were applied to citizens, 

and these too were rcmoA'cd by the Porcian law, L.iv. x. 9. 
Sallust. Vat. .^>1. Vie. ib. But under the emperors citizens 
were punished with these and more severe iiistrunients, as 
with whips loaded with Ic^ad {phnnbutis), &c. 

4. TAI. 1 IO {similifudo supplicH vel tnndicttr, hostimentnm), 
a punisiiment similar to tl»e injury, an eye for an eye, a limb 
for a limb, ike. But this j)vmishment, altliough mentioned 
in the 'I'welve Tables, seems very rarely to have been inflicted, 
because by law the removal of it could be purehased by 
a pecuniary eomjjensation {lalio vel 2 )(rHa redimi jtoterat)^ 
Ciell. XX. 1. 

5. JCiNOMlXlA vel Jnfamia. Disgrace or infamy Avas 
inflietetl {inn rebut nr vel irrogahatur), either by the censors 
or by law, and by the edict of the pnetor. Those made in- 
famons h)' a judicial sentence, were deprived of their dignity, 
and rendered incapable of enjoying public offices, sometimes 
also of I)eing witnesses, or of making a testament; hence 
called 1 NTKSTAHILHS, Digest. 

(>. FXILIUM, banishment. The word aaws not used in a 
judicial sentence, but Aqlt.i: et ignis rNTEimicTio, forbid¬ 
ding one the use of lire and Avater, Avhereby a person Avas ba¬ 
nished from Italy, but might go to any other place he chose. 
Augustus introduced tAvo ncAV forms of banishment, called 
OEroiiTATio, perpetual banishment to a certain place; and 
Rki.f.gatio, either a temporary or perpetual banishment of a 
person to a certain place, Avithout depriving him of his rights 
and fortunes. See p. ()2. Sometimes persons Avere only 
banished from Italy {tlis Italia mterdictnin) for a limited time, 
Plin. Kp. iii. 9. 

7 . SERVITUS, slavciy. Those were sold as slaA'es, who 
did not give in their names to be enrolled in the censor’s 
books, or i-efused to enlist as soldiers ; because thus they Avere 
supposed to have Amluntarily renounced the rights of citi¬ 
zens, Vic. Vincin. 34. See p. 62. 

8. MORS, death, was either civil or natural. Banishment 
and slavery were called a civil death. Only the most heinous 
crimes Avere punished by a violent death. 

in ancient times it seems to have been most usual to hang 
malefactors {infelici arbori suspendcre), Liv. i. 26, afterwards, 

to 
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to scourge (virgfs cacdere) and behead them {securipercufere ), 
L/iv. ii. 5. vii. 10. xxvi. 15., to throw them from the Tarpeiaii 
rock {lie so MO Ttirpeio dejivere). Id. vi. 20., or from that place 
in the prison called Robur, J^estuSy f iller. Ma.v. vi. 31., also 
to strangle them {htqueo gu!aw, fruitury\e\ cervirew frnngere) 
in prison. Id. v. 4. 7. Sallust. Cat. 55. Cic. f^atiu. 11. Luvim. 
ii. 154. 

The bodies of criminals, Bhen executed, were not burnt 
or buried : but exposed before the prison, usually on certain 
stairs, called GiiMoxi.y. sc. sinUvy vel (Jkmomi gradns {quod 
gewitus locus esset) ; and then dragged with a hook {unco 
trnrti), and thnnvn into the Tiber, Suet. 'nh. 53. (>l. 75. 
Tltell. 17- Tacit. Hist. iii. 74" P//w. viii. 40. .v. 01 . f'aler. 

Mum. vi. 3. 3. ,/urntaI. x. 0(5. Sometimes, however, the 
friends purchased the right of burying them. 

lender the emperors, several new and more severe })unish- 
ments were contrived ; as, exposing to uild beasts {ad hes- 
tias damuatio), Imrning alive {vivicowhuriuw), Ikc. When 
criminals were burnt, they were dressed in a tunic" besmeared 
with pitcb and other combustible matter called 'I’l'NlCA 
MOLICSTA, Seacc. Kp. 14. .Juvenal, viii. 235. i. 155. Mar¬ 
tial. X. 25. .5., as tbc Christians are supposc'd tcj lun c' bc'en put 
to death. Tacit. Annul, xv. 44. Pitch is mentioned among 
the instruments of lurture in more ancient times. Plant. 
Capt. iii. 4. 05. Lucret. iii. 1030. 

Sometimes persons were condemned to the public works, 
to engage with wild beasts, or tight as gladiators, l*lin. Kp. 
X. 40., or were employed as public slaves in attending on the 
public baths, in edeansing ccjmmon sewers, or repairing the 
streets and bigbways, ihid. 

Slaves after being scourged {suh fared civsi) were cruci¬ 
fied {in cracern acti sunt), usually with a label or inscrij)tioii 
on their breast, intimating their crinm, or the cause of their 
punishment, JJicj. liv. 3., as was commonly done to other 
criminals ■when executed, Suet. Cal. 32. Dow.. 10. 'Phus 
Pilate ]>ut a title or superscription on the cross of our Saviour, 
Matt, xxvii. 37 . ./o/i«,xix. IP. The form of the cross is de¬ 
scribed by Dionysius, vii. 60.-Vedius Pcjllio, one of the 

friends of Augustus, devised a new species of cruelty tcj slaves, 
throwing them into a fish pond to be devoured by lampreys 
{rnureence), Plin. ix. 23. s. 39. Dio. liv. 23. 

A person guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a parertt 
or any near relation, after being severely scourged {sitnguineis 
virgis eiBSus), was sewed up in a sack {culeo insutus) ; with a 
dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and then thrown into the 
sea or a deep river, Cic. pro Rose. Amer. ii. 25, 26. Senec. 
Clem. i. 23. 
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RELIGION OF THE ROMANS, 

1. THE GODS WHOM THEY WORSHIPPED. 

T HESJi were very numerous, and divided into Jiii mafo- 
nmi gentium, and Minorum. gentium, Cic. Tusc. i. 13., 
in allusion to the division of senators. See p. 2. 

'Fhe Dll MAJORUM GENTIUM were the great celestial 
deities, and those called Dii Selecti. 

'^J’he great celestial deities were twelve in number: Uionys. 
vii. 72 . 

]. JUPIPER (TJeus MuTijp voc. Zcv llarep), the king of 
gods and men; the son of Saturn and Ithea or Ops, the 
goddess of tlie earth; born and educated in the island of 
Crete; sii])posed to have dethroned his father, and to have 
divided his kingdom with his brothers; so that he himself 
obtained the air and earth, Neptune the sea, and Pluto the 

iiifernal regions;-usually represented as sitting on an 

ivory throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunder- 
boll {fuimen) in his right, with an eagle; and Hebe the 
daughter of Juno, and goddess of youth, or the boy, Gany- 
medes, the son of "^I'l-os, liis cup-bearer (pincerna vel 
poeitlulur), attending on him; called Juj'iter Emietrios, 
{a ferendo, <pi'o(t ei spoHa opinia afferebantur ferculo vel feretro 
gestu, Eiv. i. 10. tW « feriendo, Plutarch, in Itomulo; Omine 
quod certo duo; ferit ense dttcem, Propert. iv. 11.4(i. Dionys. 
i. 34.) Eek lus {(jfuod se ilium eerl<> carmine e cu;lo elicere 
pas.se credehant, Ovid. Fast. iii. 327*, ut edoceret, quomodo 
j/rodigia fulminihus, aluwe quo visa missa, ciirarentur vel 
expiurentur, ibid. l^iv. i. 20.) Stator, Caimtoianus, and 
Tonats's, which two were dilferent, and had dilierent temples, 
.Dio. liv. 4. Suet. Aug. 29. 91. TARfUiius, LATrAi.is, Diks- 
I'lTEK (dioi ct lucis pater), Optimgs Maximus, Olymeicus, 
Sum Mus, &c. Suh ,Jove frigido, sub dio, under the cold air, 
Horat. Od.i. 1.25. ii. 3. 23. DcaVto ./o?.'c, by the favour of 
Jupiter, l*ers.\. 114. Incolumi Jove, i. e. Capiiolio, nbi 
Jupiter colebatur, Horat. Od. iii. 5. 12. 

2. JUNO, the wife and sister of Jupiter, tjueen of the gods, 
the goddess of marriage and of child-birth:—called Juno 
REGINA \c\ regia: PuoNuiiA (yc/ot/nubentibus Serv. 

in Virg. yEn. iv. KiO. Ovid. Ep. vi. 43. Sacris praifec.ta mari- 
tis, i. e. nuptialibus solennitatibus, ib. xii. 05.) Matrona, 
Lucina {quodlucemnaseentibus daret), Moneta {amonendo, 
because, when an CAirthquake happened, a voice was uttered 
from her temple, advising the Romans to make expiation by 

sacrificing 
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sacrificing a pregnant sow, CAc. Divin, i. 45. ii. 32.); repre¬ 
sented in a long robe {stoki) and magnificent dress; some¬ 
times sitting or standing in a light car, drawn by peacocks, 
attended by the AuRiE, or air nymphs, as by Iris the god¬ 
dess of the rainbow, ,/unoue secundd, by the favour of, TArg. 
./Ky/. iv. 45. 

3. MINERVA or PALLAS, tlie goddess of wdsdom; Ijence 

said to have sprung {cian ch/peo prosiluisse, Ovid. Fast. 
iii.841.) from the brain of Jupiter by the stroke of Vulcan ; 
ATer. Heaut. v. 4. 13., also of Avar and of arms; said to be 
the inventress of spinning and w'caving {Imiificii ct texturcr) ^ 
of tbc olive, aiul of w'arlike chariots; Ovid. ibid. — calletl 
ylrmi])btcns, 'Frifonitt lArgo, because she was first seen near 
the Jake Tritdnis in Africa; yittica vel Cccropia., bcc:iusc she 
was chiefly w’orshipped at Alliens; — represented as an armed 
virgin, beautiful, but stern aiul dark-coloured, with azure or 
sky-coloured eyes [gltiucis ortiHs, AO>p'i)), shining 

like the eyes of a cat or an owl -koc, Jiorft/a), Ciell. ii. 

26., having an helmet on her head, and a plume nodding formid¬ 
ably in the air; holding in her right hand a sjiear, and in her 
left a shield, covered with the skin of tlie goat yliualthcd^ hy 
which she was nursetl (hence called ^EGIS), given her by 
Jupiter, whose shield had the same name, f'irg. yKn. viii. 
3.54. ihi S(')'v. in the middle of which was the head of the 
Gorgon 3Icdusa., a monster w-ith snaky hair, which turned 
every one who looked at it into stone, ilAd. 

There was a statue of Minerva (PALLADIUM), sup¬ 
posed tt) have fallen from heaven, which was religiously kept 
in her temple by the Ti-ojans, and stolen from thence by 
Ulysses and Diornedes. Folcrare colo vitam tcnuiqiie Minerva., 
i. 0 . lani/icio non rjnastnoso, by spinning and weaving, which 
bring small profit, f 'irg. ^-Ku. viii. 400. Invitd 31ineri'd., i. e. 
ndversunte et repngnante naiurdy against nature or natural 
genius. Civ. Off'.i.’dV. ylgere aliqnid pingui Minerva, ii\n\\)\yy 
bluntl)’, without art, Colutnell. 1. /^r. 33. xi. 1.32. Ahnorniis 
sapiens, ei'assdque Minerva, a philosopher without rules, and 
of strong rough common sense, Marat. Sat. ii. 2. Sas 3Ii- 
nervam, sc. docet, a proverb against a person who pretends 
to teach tliose who arc w’iser than himself, or to teach a thing 
of which he himself is ignorant. Civ. Acad. i. 4. Festiis .— 
— Pallas is also put for oil, Ovid. J£p. xix. 44., because she 
is said first to have taught the use of it. 

4. VESTA, the goddess of fire. Two of this name are 
mentioned by the poets; one the mother, and the other the 
daughter of Saturn, who are often confounded.* But the 
latter chiefly was worshipped at Rome. In her sanctuary 
was supposed to be preserved the Palladium of Troy {fatale 

jiignus 
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piffnus imperii Romani^) Liv. xxvi. 27., and a fite kept con- 
tiiuiully burning by a number of virgins, called the Vestal 
Virgins; brought by iEneas from Troy, Virg. ii. 297.; 
hence hie locus est Vestce, yw* Pallada servat cX ignem, Ovid, 
Trist. hi. 1. 89., near which was the palace of Numa, ib. 40. 
Uorat, Od. i. 2. 16. 

.5. CERES, the goddess of corn and husbandry, the sister 
of .Jupiter; worshipped chiefly at Elcusis in Greece, and in 

Sicily: her sacred rites were kept very secret.-She is 

represented with her head crowned with tlie cars of corn or 
poppies, and her rol)es falling down to her feet, holding a 
torch in Jier hand. She is said to have wantlercd over tlie 
vvliole earth W'ith a torch in her liand, w’hich she lighted at 
mount /Etna, (Mine Cereris sneris nunc qnotpte teeda datur, 
Ovid. Fast. iv. 494.,) in <|uest of her daughter Proserpina, w4io 

was carried off by i*luto.-PEU'ITJS, the god of riches, is 

supposeil to be the son of Ceres. 

Ceres is called Pegifera, the Imvgiver, because laws were 
the efl’ect of husbandry, Plin. viii. .56. and ylrcnna, because 
her sacred rites were celebrated with great secresy. Moral. 
O^/. iii. 2 . 27 ., and w4th torches; wdicncc, et per tfcdiferte 
7nJ/s/i< a sacra l)e<c, Ovid. JCp. ii. 42. : particularly .it Eleusis 
in Attica [sacra Kleusinia), from which, by tlie voice of a 
lierald, the wdeked were excluded; and even Nero, while 
in Greece, dared not to pi’ofane them, •Saef. iVer. 84. Who¬ 
ever entered without being initiated, although ignorant of 
tliis prohibition, w'as put to death, UtK xxxi. l4. 4'hose 
initiatetl wx're called Mvst.k, Ovid. Fast. iv. 8a(>. (a funo, 
premo), whence mi/steriu/a. A jjregnant sow was sacrificed 
to Ceres, because that animal was hurtful to the corn-fields, 
Ovid. Pont. ii. 9. 80. J\Ict. xv'. 111. And a fox was burnt 
to death at her sacred rites, with torches tied round it; be¬ 
cause a fox wrapt round with stubble and hay set on fire, 
being let go by a boy, once burnt the growing corn of the 
pco}>le of Carsedli, a town of the /Equi, Ovid. Fast, ivx 681. 
to 712 ., as the foxes of Samson did the standing corn of the 
Philistines, Judg. xv. 4. 

Ceres is often put for corn or bread; as, ^sinc Ccrerc et 
liaecho friget Venus, without lh*ead and wine love grows cold, 
Terent. Fun. iv. 5, 6. Cic. JVut. JO. ii. 28. 

6, NE1*TUNE [a nando, Cic. Mat. D. ii. 26. vel quod 
mare terras obnubit,?<^ nuh 'es cwlum; a nuptu, id est opertione; 
undcc nupthe, Varr. L. L. iv. 10.) the god of the Sea, and 
brother of Jupiter;—represented w4th a trident in his right 
hand, and a dolphin in his left; one of his feet resting on 
part of a ship; his aspect majestic and serene: Sometimes in. 
a chariot drawn by sea-horses, with a triton on each side; 

called 
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called .(EciEUS, Virf;;. iii. 74., because worshipped at 
iEgca, a town in the island of Euboea, Homer. 11. v. 29. 
Uterqve Neptunns, the mare anperum and iufcrum^ on hath 
sides of Italy; or Arptave who presides over bof/i salt and 
fresh water (Hfjuentihns stai^nis mar\(pte .vn/.so), Catull.xxix.3. 
Neptanui nrva vcl regaa^ the sea, I Irp. rKn. viii.695. Nep- 
tfniras flax. Sex. Poinpeins, I/oraf. Kpod. ix. 7-, who, from 
his power at sea, called himself the son of Neptune, Dio. 
xlviii. 19. A'epfaaia Derpama vel Troja, because its walls 
were said to lane been built by Neptune and Apollo, Ovid. 
Fast. i. iy. .o. T irp. xFa. ii. (125., at the re(|uest of Jjaome- 
don, the father of Priam, who defrauded them of their p?’o- 
mised hire {pfirtd mcrveitc dr^fifaif), Horat. Otl.dii. .‘1. 22., 
that is, he a])plied to that purpose the money u hich he had 
vowed to their service, Scn\ in l irp. On’which account 
Neptune was ever after hostile to the 't rojans, Tlrp. jFn. ii. 
619., and tdso to the Uomans, Id. O. i. 502. vXpolio was 
afterwards reconciled by projier atonement; being also of¬ 
fended at the (jreeks tor their treatment of Chryseis, the 
daughter of Ins priest Chrysos, .S'rrv. //>., whom Agamemnon 

made a captive, Ovid. Itemed. Am. 469. Homer. It. 1.- 

'J’he u ite of Nept une u as Amphitrite, sometimes put for tlie 
sea, Ovid. Met. i. 1-1. 

llesitle.s Neptune, there were other sea-gods and goddesses; 
Oeeanns, and his Avife Fethps; Nerevs, and his Avife Drtris, 
tlie Aereides, Fhelis, Doto, (ialatea, &c. Fritmi, Proiens, 
Portamnvs, the son of Matnta or Aurora and Glaacfis, Ino, 
Palemon., ike. 

7. VENUS, the goddess of loA'e and beautv, said to haA'c 
been produced from the foam of the sea, n'ear the island 
Q/Htera; hence called Cytherca, Horat. Od. i. 4, 5. Virg. 
An. iA". 128. Marina, Id. iii. 26. .5., and by the Clreeks 
’A<f)por>ir,], a1> ai/>f>ov, spumtt; according to others, the <laugh- 
ter of Jupiter and the nymph Dione; hence called Dioneca 
mater, by her son /Eneas, F?Vg. ^Fn. iii. 19., and Julius 
C'ffisar Dioyiccus; as being descended from lulus, the son of 
Aneas, Id. Kcl. ix. 47. Diortcco .sah antro, imder the cave 
of Venus, Horat. Od. ii. 1. 89.—the wife of Vulcan, but un- 
faithtul to him, Ovid. Met. iv. 171- &e.; worshipped chiefly 

Papho.^, Arndthus, -imtis, and IdnUa v. -ium, in Cyj>rus; 
at Eryx in Sicily, and at Cnidus in Caria; hence called 
Cypris, -?di.<t, Den Paphia; Amathnsia Venus, Tacit. Annal. 
iii. 62. Vemes Idalia, Virg. An. v. 7f>0., and Erycina, 
Horat. Orf. i. 2. 33. CAc. Verr.u. 8. Pegina, Cnidia, Horat. 
Od. i. 30. 1. Venus Cnidia, Cic. .Divin. i. 13. Verr. iv. 60. 
Alma, deceits, aurea, formosa, &c. also Cloaclna or Cluacina, 
from cluere, anciently the same with lucre or pur gave, be¬ 
cause 
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cause her temple u^as built in that place, where the Romans 
and Sabines, after layinjr aside their arms, and concluding an 

agreement, purified themselves, P/ij/. xv. 29. s. 36.- 

Also supposed to be the same with Pi/n/Tno, the goddess of 
funerals, Dimiys. iv. 1.5., whom some make the same with 
Proserpine, Plntarvh. in Numa^ 67-—often put for love, or 
the. iiululgence of it: JJamnosa Penns, Horat. Kp. i. 18.21., 
Sera jtn'etaini Penns, cof/ne inexhansta jnihertas. Tacit, de 
JVlor. (ierm. 20.—for a mistress, Iloraf. Sat. i. 2. 119.—4. 
1 13. Piry. Pel. iii. 68.—for beauty, comeliness, or grace. 
Plant. Stivh. ii. 1. ,5. PahnUc pietev Perms, vel Pennstas, 
tjnant Grrcri '^'ffCfirit. Plin. xxxv. 10. s. 36. Direndi 

veneres, the graces, Qninetilinn. x. 1. P'enerern habere, 
Sonec. Renef. ii. 28. C!icero says, there were more than one 
V enus, AUtt. J). iii. 23. (Vknus dieia, quod ad oinnes res 
veniret; atqne ex ed. f'enustas. Id. ii. 27-, et Venekii, i. e. 
servi Peneris, Id. Ca*cil. 17-) 

4410 tree most acceptable to Venus was the myrtle, f^iry. 
Pet. vii. 62. Ser?\ in loe.Jl^'ni. v.'J'l., henee she was called 
Myktk.v, and by corruption JMtjkcia, Plin. xv. 29. s. 36. 
Plntareh. Qna'st. Itoni. 20. Parr. L. P. iv. 32. Serv. in 
llry. Jl^ln. viii. ()il.5., and the month most agreeable to her was 
April, because it produced flow'crs; henee called inensis Vi<:- 
NERis, Moral. Od. iv. 11. 1.5., on the first day of which the 
matrons, crowned with myrtle, used to bathe themselves in 
the Tyber, near the temple of Fortitna virieis, to whom 
they otlercd frankincense, that she would conceal their defects 
from their husbands, ihnd. Past., iv. 139, ike. 

'ITe attendants of Venus were her son CUPID; or rather 
tlic (hij)ids, for there were many of them; but two most re¬ 
markable, one {Pros) who caused love,and the other {Mnteros) 
n ho made it cease, or produc;ed mutual love; paintetl with, 
wings, a quiver, bow, anti darts: The three GRACFS, Gra- 
tifc vel V.harites, Aylaia or Pasithca, 'Phalia,vindEnphrosyney 
represented generally naked, with their hands joined together; 
and NYMPHS dancing with the Graces, and Perms at their 
head, I/ornt. Od.x.A.b. —30.6. ii.8. 13. Senec. I}enef.i.‘3, 

8. VULCANUS vel Mulciber, the god of fire (Ignipo- 
TENs, Pirg. X. 243.) and of smiths; the son of Jupiter and 
Juno, and husband of Venus: represented as a lame black¬ 
smith, hardened from the .forge, with a fiery red face whilst 
at work, and tired and heated after it. He is generally the 
subject of pity or ridicule to the other gods, as a cuckold and 
lame. 

Vulcan is said to have had his work-shop {qffieind) chiefly 
in Lemnos, and in the .^Eolian or lApari islands near Sicily, 
4)r in a cave of Mount iEtna, His workmen were the Cy¬ 
clopes 
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clopesy giants with one eye in their forehead, \vho were usually 
employed in making the thunderbolts of Jupiter, Jiin. 

viii. 410, 8^'c. Hence Vulcan is represented in spring as ea¬ 
gerly lighting xip the fires in their toilsome or strong smelling 
work-shops {prat es aniens nrit ofifrinas), to provide plenty of 
thunderbolts for Jupiter to throw in summer, Horat. Od. i. 4. 
7.5 called avidns, greedy. Id. iii. 58., as Virgil calls 'ip7iis, fire, 
edax, from its devouring all things, ii. 758.-some¬ 

times put for fire, ih. 311. v. 002. vii. 77- Horat. Sat. 5. 74. 
l*laut. uimph. i. 1. 185., called liitens, from its coVmr,^hrvenal. 
X. 133., from iTttenm v. tuhnn, woad, the same with ptasttim, 
Cses. 13. Ci. V. 14., which dyes yellow ; her ha yaa ea'rnleam in- 
ficiant, Vitruv. vii. 14. Plin. xxxiii. 5. s. 20. Croreo niatahlt 
veltera Into, Virg. Eel. v. 44., litteum art, the yolk of an egg, 
Plin. X.53., or rather from lutnnt^ clay, Inteasy dirty. Cicero 
also mentions more than one Vulcan, Nat. I), iii. 22., as in¬ 
deed he does in speaking of most of the gods. 

9. MARS ov Marors, the god of war and son of Juno; 
worshipped by the 'I'hracians, Getie, and Scythians, and 
especially by the Romans, as the father of Romulus, their 
founder, called Gradlrns {ii pradiendo,) Grid. last. ii. 801., 
painted with a fierce aspect, riding in a chariot, or on horse¬ 
back, with an lielmet and a spear. Mars, when peaceable, 

was called Quniixus, Se?'i\ in / 7/;g. i. 29().-RKLLONA, 

the goddess of war, u as the wife or sister of Mars. 

A round shield (ANCILE yahd ah onini parte reeisnm esty 
Ovid. Fast. iii. 377-) is said to have fallen from heaven in 
the reign of Numa, supposed to be the shield of Mars ; which 
was kt'pt with great care in his sanctuary, as a SA’mbol of the 
perpetuity of the empire, by the priests of Mai> , u ho were 
called 8AL<11 ; and that it might not be stolen, eleven others 
w'ere made quite like it {anrilia, -inm, vel -iot'ani). 

The animals sacred to Mars were the horse, wolf, and the 
wood-pecker {jneus). Mars is often, by a metonymy, put 
for war or the fortune of Avar ; thus, jKqiiOy varioy anripite, 
rncerto Marie papnatuni est, with equal, various, (hmbtful suc¬ 
cess ; Mars vornmunisy the uncertain events of war, ( ir. Hr- 
cendereMartem canla, i. e. pt/pnam A^el militesadpapnam tnbd; 
collatoMarteet eininasjmpnare; invadimtMartemeh/peis,\.e. 
pnpnam ineuntyWrg^. No.stro Marte aliquidperaperty by our 
own strength, Avithout assistance, VAe.. P'eremnduc erat, equitem 
.sno alienoque Marte papnarcy on horseback anti on foot, JJv. 
iii. G2. Valere Marte forensiy to be a good pleader, Oi'id. Pont. 
iA^ 6. 39. Dicere difficile esty quid Mars tuns eperit itlicy i. e. 
hellica rirtusy valour or courage, ih. 7- 45. Nostro MartCy by 
our army or soldiers, Horat. Od. iii. 5. 24. Altera Marte, iiL 
a second battle, ih. 34. Mars tuns, your manner of fighting, 

Ovid. 
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Ovid. Art. Am. i. 212. Incurmgcmini Martis, by land and 
sea, Lucan, vi. 2(i9. 

10. M£RCURIUS, the son of Jupiter and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas ; the messenger of Jupiter and of the gods ; 
the god of eloquence ; the patron of luerchants and of gain, 
Avhence his name (according to others, r/««.s7 Medicurrius, quod 

inter deos et honlines ; tlie inventor of the lyre 

and of the harp ; the protector of poets or men of genius 
{^Mcrcurialiu'm 7;?>or/</«), of musicians, wrestlers, &c.; the con- 
ductf)r of souls or dejjarted ghosts to their proper mansions ; 
also the gt)d of ingenuity and of thieves, called Cyilenlus \. 
i'yUeniupridesy from Cyllene, a mountain in Arcadia on which 
he was born ; and 'Tegeccus from Legea, a citj’ near it. 

The distinguishing attributes of Mercury are his Peidsus, or 
winged cap ; the Palaria, or winged sandals for his feet; and 
a Cadticeus, or wand (virga) with two serpents about i1., in his 
hand ; sometimes as the god of merchants, he bears a jivirse 
{marsupium), Horat. i. 10. Virg. /1^,n. iv. 2:'>0. viii. 138. 

Images of Mercury (H12RM.E Irunci, shapeless posts with 
a marble head of Mercury on them, lavenal. viii. 53.) use<l 
U) be erected where several roads met {in compiiis), to point 
out the n ay ; tm scpidchros, in the porches of temples and 
houses, L.v qnovis ligno non Jit Mercurins, every one 

cannot become a scholar. 

11. APOLiijO, the son of .Jupiter and Latona, born in the 
island Delos ; tlie god of poetry, music, medicine, augury, 
and archery ; called also l*h(vhus and Sot. He had oracles in 
many ])laces, the chief one at JJelphi in Phocis ; called by 
various names from the ]>iaces where he was worshi]>petl, 
Cf/nt/iins, from Cynthus a mountain in Delos; Putarens, or 
-icnsy from Patara, a city in Dycia; Latous, son t)f J./atona ; 
'rin/ndiricns, Giynnns, ike., also J*yt/iins^ from having slain 
the serpent Python {vel a TmOcerOui, quod ronsnleretnr). 

Apollo is usually represented as a beautifid beardless young 
man, with long hair, (hence called intonsus et crinitnsy Ovid. 
Trist. iii. 1. 1>0 ) holding a boAV and aiTOAvs in his right hand, 
and in his left hand a lyre or harp. Pic is crowned with laurel, 
which was sacred to him, as wci*e the hawk and raven among 
the birds. 

'J'he son of Apollo was /KSC LIDA PIUS, the god of physic, 
worshi 2 )ped formerly at Kpidanrns in Argolis, under tlie 
form of a serpent, or leaning on a staff, round ndiich a serpent 

was entwined :-represented as an okl man, with a long 

beard, dressed in a loose robe, with a staff in his hand. 

Connected nith Apollo and Minerva were the nine 
MUSErS ; said to be the daughters of .Jupiter and Jfnemosyne 
or memory j Calliojic, the muse of heroic poetry ; Clio, of his- 

Jj tory; 
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tory; Melpotrihte^ of tragedy; Thuliay of comedy and pas¬ 
torals ; JEratOf of love songs and hyniiis ; Fjiilerpcy of playing 
on the flute : TerpsicJun'e, of the harp ; Poh/hj/rntiia, of gesture 
and delivery, also of the three-stringed instrument called llar- 
bitoSf vel -on; and Urimia, of astronomy, Anson. Kidj/l. 20. 
Diodor. iv. 7* Phurnntus de N^atura Deornrn. 

The muses frequented the mountains Parnassns^ He1tcon<^ 
Pierus, &c.,the fountains Castaliusy Aganippe, or Hippoerene, 
&c., whence they had various names, Heliconidcs, Parnas- 
sides, Pierides, CastaTides, Thespiudes, Pimj/liddes, SfC. 

12. DIANA, the sister of Apollo, goddess of tlie \voods 
and of hvmting ; called PJiana on earth, Euna in heaven, and 
Ht -elite in hell; hence tergemina, diva trifonnis, 'Pria virginis 
ora Diana:, Virg. /En. iv. .52. Also Diu'lna, Illithya, et Geni¬ 
talis seu Geyietyllis; because she assisted women in child¬ 
birth ; iN'octiluca, and siderum regina, Horat. 'Privia, from 
her statues standing where three ways met. 

Diana is represented as a tall beavxtiful virgin, with a quiver 
on her shoulder, and a javelin or a bow in her right liand, 
chasing deer or other animals. 

These twelve deities wei*e called Conskntes, -7mi; Parr. 
L. Ij. vii. 38., quia in consiliunt ,7ovis adhibehantur, Augustin, 
de Civit. Dei, iv. 23. Duodeeitn enini deos advocat, Senec. Q, 
Nat. ii. 41., (a consensu, quasi consentientes; r'cl a censendo, 
i. e. consulo;) and are comprehended in these two verses of 
Ennius ; as quoted by Apuleius, de Deo Son-atis. 

Aimo, Vesta, Minei'va, Ceres, Diana, Venus, 3fars, 
Mercurius, ,TovV, N^eptunus, Vnleanns, Ajmllo. 

On ancient inscriptions they are thus marked : .i. t>. m. i. e. 
Jovi optirno niaxitno, Ceterisq. nrs Consentiutts. 'J'hey 
were also called Dii magni, Virg. A^ln. iii. 11. Ovid. Amor. 
hi. G., and ccelestes, T’^itruv. i. 8. Virg. Ain. i. 391. Cir. 
Legg. ii. 8.; or nobijles, Ovid. Met. i. 17^-j mid are repre¬ 
sented as occupying a different part of heaven from the 
inferior gods, who are called i^lebs, ibid. 


THE Dll SELECTI WERE EIGHT IN NUMBER. 

1. SATURN US the god of time; the son of Coelus or 
Uranus, and Pert-a or Vesta. 

Titan his brother resigned the kingdom to him on this 
condituxn, that he should rear no male offspring. On which 
account he is feigned by the poets to have devoured his sons 
as soon as they were born. But Rhea found means to de¬ 
ceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and his two 
brothers. 


Saturn 
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Saturn being dethroned by his son Jupiter, fled into Italj^ 
and gave name to Latinm^ from his lurking there (a latendo ). 
He was kindly received by Janus king of that country. 
Under Saturn is supposed to have been the golden age, when 
the earth produced food in abundance spontaneously, when 
all things were in common, Virg. G. i. 125., and when there 
M'^as an intercourse between the gods and men upon earth ; 
which ceased in the brazen and iron ages, when even the 
virgin Astrea^ or goddess of justice herself, who remained 
on earth longer than the other gods, at last provoked by the 
wickedness of men left it, Ovid. Met. i. 150. The only god¬ 
dess then left was Hope, Id. Pont. i. 6, 29. 

Saturn is painted as a decrepid old man, with a scythe in 
his hand, or a serpent biting off its own tail. 

2. JANUS, the god of the year, u’ho presided over the 
gates of heaven, and also over peace and war. He is painted 
with two faces {bifrons vel bice 2 is). His temple was open in 
time of war, and shut in time of peace, Uik i. 19. A street 
in Rome, contiguous to the Forum, where bankers lived, was 
called by his name, th\\»t/cmn.ssntnniHsab im<t, the street Janus 
from top to bottom, Marat. JSf). i. 1.54., medins, the middle 
part of it j id. Sat. ii. 3. 18. Cic. Phil. vi. 5. Thoroughfares 
{trnrifiitione.s 2 >eridce) from him were called ,Taniy and the gates 
at the entrance of private houses, Aanncc, Cic. N. D. ii. 27-, 
thus de.rfro Jano jiorta; Carmkntalis, Piv. ii. 49. 

3. RHErA, the wife of Saturn : called also Oy/.v, Cyhele^ 
Magna Mater., MaterT)eornm., Bererynthiai Ideea^xmCi Min- 
di/inene, from three mountains in Phrygia : she was painted as 
a matron, ci'owned with towers {iurrita), sitting in a chariot 
drawn by lions, Ovid. Past. iv. 249., &c. 

Cybele, or a sacred stone called by the inhabitants the 
mother of the gods, was brought from Pessinus in Phrj'gia 
to Rome, in the time of the second Punic war, Liv. xxix. 
11. 14. 

4. PLUTO, the brother of Jupiter and king of the infer¬ 
nal regions; called also Orrnsy .Ttepiter infernus et Stygius. 
The wife of Pluto was PROSERPINA, the daughter of 
Veres, whom he carried off, as she w’as gathering flowers in 
the plains of Puna in Sicily ; called ,7uno inferna or Sfi/gia, 
often confounded with Mecdte and Piina or Diana ; supposed 
to preside over sorceries or incantations {venefieiis jn'fresse). 

There were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief 
were the FATES or Destinies (PARC.E, a jmreendo vel per 
Antiphuasin, qxCodnemini 2 nireant),Wie daughters oi Jupiter 
and Themis, or of PZrehus and No.v, three in number; Clotho, 
Pachesis, and Atrbjms, supposed to determine the life of men 
by spinning, Ovid. Pont. i. 8. 64, Pi^. xii, 3. Clotho held 

s 2 the 
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the distaff, I-^achesis spun, and cut the thread: When 

there was nothing on the distaff to spin, it was attended with 
the same effect, Ovid. ^4mor. ii. 6. 46. .Sometimes they are 
all represented as employed in breaking the threads, J^ncan. 
iii. 18. The FURIES [Fitrice vel Dircc, Fnmenides vel 
Frinnyes), also three in number, Alecto^ T'isiph.one^ aiuU/c- 
geera; represented Avith u ings, and snakes twisted in their 
hair : holding in their hands a torch and a wliip to torment 
the W'icked; MORS vel />e///ww/, death; SOMNLIS sleep, 
&c. The punishments of the infernal regions wei*e sometimes 
represented in pictures, to deter men from crimes. Plant. 
Captiv. V. 4. 1. 

BACCHUS, the god of wine, the son of Jupiter., and 
Semele ; called also Fiber or FyccuSy because wine* frees the 
minds of men from care : described as the coiupieror of India ; 
represented always young, crowned with vine or ivy leaves, 
sometimes with horns, hence called counioer, Ovid. Kp. xiii. 
3II., holding in his hanct a t/iyrsus or spear bound with iA y : 
his chariot was dnnvn by tygers, lions, or lynxes, attended by 
Sileuus his nurse and precej)tor. Bacchanals (frantic women, 
jtaerber, Pbyddes, \c\ Jilccuudes), and satAU's, Ovid. Fast.n\. 
715—7/6. Fj). iv. 47 . 

'^J’he sacred rites of Bacchus {liarr/iaualia, OBGIA vel 
JJiouysia), w(‘re celebrated every third year (lu'iice calk'd 
trieteriea)yiu the night-time, chiefly on ( itbcerouyiiud Jsmeuas 
in Bo'otia, on Isutdrus, Jtbodtiju-, and Fd<ui in 'Phrace. 

FRIAPUS, the god of gardens, Avas the son of Bacchus 
and Venus, Serv. in Firg. il, iv. iii. 

0. .SOL, the sun, the same Avith Apollo ; but sometimes 
also distinguished, and then supposed tt> be tlie son of Hype- 
rioUy one of the Titans or giants prcxluced by the earth ; aa Iio 
is also put for the sun. 

Sol aa’us painted in a juvenile form, having his head sur¬ 
rounded Avith rays, and riding in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, attended by the Ilorcc orfour seasons; /cr, the spring; 
Aristas, the summer ; Antn/nmnsy the autumn; and Hienis, 
the Avinter, Ovid. Met. ii. 25. 

The sun was Avorshipped chiefly by the Persians under the 
name of Mithras. 

7 . LUNA, the Moon, as one of the T)il Selevtiy aa’rs the 
daughter of Hyperion, and sister of Sol. Her chariot Avas 
draAvn only bj' tAVo horses. 

8. GPjNIUS, the dccinon or tutelary god, Avho aa'us sup¬ 
posed to take care of every one from his birth during the 
whole of life. Places and cities, as Avell as men, had their 
particular Oenii. 

It 
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It was generally believed that every person had two Genii, 
the one good, and the other bad. Defrmidare genium snum, 
to pinch one’s appetite. Ter. P/iorni. i. ]. 10. Jndulgere 
gcnio, to indulge it, Pers. r\ 151. 

Nearly allietl to the Genii were the LARES and PENA- 
Th'S, househoUl-gods who presided over families. 

'Pile Lares of the Romans appear to have been the manes 
of their ancestors, llrg. ix. 255. Small waxen images 

of them, clothed with a skin of a dog, were placed round the 
hearth in the hall {in atrio) . On festivals they were crowned 
with garlands. Plant. Trin. i. I., aiul sacrifices were ofteredto 
them, ,/nrenal. xii. 89. Snet. ying. 31. Tlierc were not only 
Lares domestiei et faniiliares, hut also Compitales et vialcs, 
niilitares et morini, Sic. 

’Phe Penates {sire a ])enu ; est enit)i omne qno I'cscnntnr ho- 
no'y/r.f, i'knus ; sii^e qn'od penitus insidcnt, Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 
27 . Diiper qnns Yte.nxtwA spiramus. Macroh. Sat. hi. 4. Idem 
ac JM<igni DU, Tnjnter, .Tuiio, JMincrxKi. Scrv. ad Virg. TEn. 
ii, 29(>.) Avere Avorshipped in the innermost pai't of the house, 
A\ luch AATis vwSlieAPenetralia: also Imphwiurn or Comphtvinni, 
C'ie. et vSuet. vVug. 92. 4'here AA'cre likcAAUse Ptchlici Penates, 


worshipped in the Capitol, Liv. hi. I 7 ., under whose protec- 
lion the city and temples were. ’J’hese /Eneas brought Avitli 
him from 'JVoy, Virg. yl'm. ii. 293. 717- hi. 148. iv. 598. 
lienee Patrii Penates, fainiliaresqae, Cic. pro Dorn. 57- 
Some have thought the Lares and Penates the same ; and 
they seem sometimes to he confounded, Cic. P. Qninct. 26, 
27 . Verr. iv. 22. Tliey AA^erc, hoAV'ever, dillercnt, JO/e. i. 29. 
'I'lu' Penates AA'crc of tlivine origin ; the Lfii'es of human. 
Certain persons Avere admitted to the Avorship of the Lares, 
u ho AA cre not to that of the Penates. 4’he Penates aatu’c 


A\-oi-ship[)etl only in the innermost part of the house, the litres 
also in the ])ul>lic roads, in the camp, and on sea. 

Lar is often ]}ut for a house or dAvelling : .^pUt rnm tare 
fnndjis, llorat. (Id. i. 12. 44. (lA'id. Fast. vi. 95. 362. .So 
Penates; fliAis, Nostris succede Penatihns hospes, Virg. /En, 
vih. 123. Plin. Pan. 47. Ovid. Fast. at. 529. 


nil MINOIIUM GENTIUM, OR INFERIOR DEITIES. 

'PllESE Avere of various kinds : 

1. DU INIRGETES or heroes, ranked among the gods 
on account of their Aurtue and merits j of Avhom the chief 
AAere,— 

H P^iRCULES, the son of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of 
Amphitryon, king of Thebes 5 famous for his tAvclvc labours, 

and 
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and other exploits; squeezing two serpents to death in his 
cradle, killing the lion in the Nemajan wood, the Hydra of 
the lake Lerna, the boar of Erymanthus, the brazen-footed 
stag on Mount Mcnalus, the harpies in the lake of Stynipha- 
lus, Oioinedes, and his horses Avho were fed on human flesh, 
the wild bull in the island Crete, cleansing the stables of Au- 
geas, subduing the Amazons and Centaurs, dnigging the dog 
Cerberus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the three-bodied 
Geryon from Spain, fixing pillars in the fretum Gaditanum, 
or Streights of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples t)f 
the Uesperidea, and killing the dragon which guarded them, 
slaying the giant Antams, and the monstrous thief Cacus, &c. 

Hercules was called Alcides from Alctcnsi the father of Am¬ 
phitryon ^ and 'Tirif nthmsixoxw T'/r//n.v,the town wdiei'e he was 
borix; Oetcciis, from Mount Oete, wiiere he died. Being con¬ 
sumed by a poisoned robe, sent him by his wife Dejanira in a 
fit of jealousy, which he could not pull oft', lu; laid himself on 
a funeral pile, and ordered it to be set on fire. 

Hercules is represented of prodigious strength, holding a 
club in his right hand, and clothed in the skin of the Nenuean 
lion. 

Men used to swear by Hercules in their asseverations ; 
.Herclcy Mchercle^ vel -e.¥, so under the title of DIUS FIDIUS, 
i. c. fidei, the god of faith or honour ; thus, per Diiim 

J'^’idimn, Plant., me JJius fidiiiSj Sallust. Cat. 35. 

Hercules was supposed to preside too over treasures ; hence 
Dives amico Heretde^ Horat. Sat. ii. (). 12., dextro Hercule^ by 
the favour of Hercules, Pers. ii. 11. Hence those who ob¬ 
tained great richesconsecrated {pollvvehant) the tenth part, to 
Hercules, Cic. Nat. 1). iii. 30. Plant. Stir/i. i. 3. 80. Macch. 
iv. 4. 15. .Plutarch, in ( rasso, init. 

CASTOR and POLL/CX, sons of Jupiter and Leda, the 
wife of 7'ynddrus king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Cly- 
temnestra, said to have been produced from two eggs; from 
one of which came Pollux and Helena, and from the other, 
Castor and Clytemnestra. But Horace makes Castor and 
I’ollux to spring from the same egg, ISat. ii. 1. 20. He 

h()wcver also calls them Fra i urs Hej.kna., Od. i. 3. 2.- 

the gods of mariners, because their constellation w as mucli 
observed at sea :—called Pyndaridee, Gemini, ike. Castor w’as 
remarkable for riding, and Pollux for boxing, Horat. Od. i. 
12 . 20.; represented as riding on white horses, with a star 
over the head of each, and covered with a cap; hence calh'd 
Fratres PiLEATi, Pestus. Catull. 35. 4’herc was a temple 
at Rome dedicated to both jointly, ])ut called the temple only 
of Castor, Dio. xxxvii. 8. Suet. Cccs. 10. 

iEneas, 
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iEneas, called ^Tupiter Indigcs; and Romulus QUIRINUS, 
after lieing ranked airiong the gods, either from Quiris a spear, 
or Cures, a city of the Sabines, Ovid. Rast, ii. 4/5—480. 

The Roman emperors also after their death were ranked 
among the gods. 

2. There were certain gods called SEMONES {quasi semi- 
homines, tninores diis et majores hominibus), Liv. viii. 20. as, 

1*AN, the god of shepherds, the inventor of the flute; said 
to be the son <}f Mercury and Penelope, Cic., worshipped 
chiefly in Arcadia; hence called Arcadius and Mccnalius, vel 
-ides, et Ryceus, from two mountains there; Tegeceus, from 
a city, &c. called by the Romans Inuus; — represented with 
horns and goats’ feet. 

Pan was supposed to be the author of sudden frights or 
causeless alaxans; from him called Panici tcrrores, Dionys. 

V. I(>. 

FAUNUS and SYLVANUS, supposed to be the same with 
Pcin. The wife or daughter of Faunus wxis Pauna or Patua, 
called also Marlca and Rona Dka, Macroh. >Sat. i. 12. 

I’liei'e were several rural deities called FA UNI, who were 
Ixelieved to occasion the night-mare (ludibria noctis vel ephial- 
tcu iinmiffere), i^lin. xxv'. 4. 

VERTUMNUS, who presided over the change oi seasons 
and merchandise;—supposed to transfoian himself into dif¬ 
ferent shapes, Propcii;. iv. 2. Hence Vertumnis natus iniquis, 
an inconstant man, Horat. Sat. ii. 7* 14. 

PCJMONA, the goddess of gaialens and fruits; the Avife of 
Vertumnus, Ovid. Met. xiv. (>28, &.c. 

FUORA, the goddess of flowers; call C/iZoH.s by the Greeks, 
I Ate! ant. i. 20. G. Ovid. Past. v. 105. 

TERMINUS, the god of boundaries; whose temple M'as 
always ojxen at the top. Pest us. {Se supra ne quid nisi sidera 
cernat, Ovid. Fast. ii. G71.) And aa'Iicii, before the building 
of th(! Capitol, all the temples of the other gods were unhal¬ 
lowed {exaugurarentur'), it alone could not, L,iv. i. .55. v. .54. 
.lovi irsi RKoi NoiA’iT (’ONCEDKaK, Gc//. xii. G., which was 
xvekoned an omen of the perpetuity of the empire, JAru ibid. 

J'ALES, a god or goddess who presided over flocks and 
herds; xisually feminine, J*asforia Pax.es, Plor. i. 20. 

HYMFN t'cl JlYMb^lNAiTJS, the god of marriage- 

LAVk],RNA, the goddess of thieves, Horat. Pp. i. JO. 60. 

VACUNA, who presided over vacation, or respite from 
business, Ovid. Past. vi. il07. 

AVERRUNCUS, the god who averted mischiefs {mala 
avoxuncabat), Vai*r. vi. .5.-^I’liei’e wci*e several of these. 

F A SCI N US, who prevented fascination or enchantment. 

ROBIGUS, the god, and Rubigo or Robigo, the god¬ 
dess 
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<lcss wIk) preserved corn from blight {a r«///gtwe), Gell. v. 13. 
Ov id mentions only the goddess Kohigo, yast. iv. 911. 

MEPlJrriS, the goddess of bad smells, Sn'tK in llrg. 
vii. 84. CUOACINA, of thee/o^/m’, or common sewers. 

Under the Semones were comprehended the NYMPHS 
{jiifmphcc) female deities, M'ho presided over all parts of the 
earth; ovv'r mountains, Oreudes ; M^oods, Dri/adesy Hama- 
dtyadcs, JVapct’fr ; rivers and fountains, ^^aiddes vel JVdiades; 
the sea, iVcrc/dc.v, Ocemritides^ See. -ICach river was sup¬ 

posed to have a particvilar deity, who jiresided over it; as 
Tiherinus o\cY the Tiber, I'irg, .1-Cn. viii. 31. 77 * yriddnus 
ovvr the ]\); tanrino vultUf with the countenance of a bull, 
a^nd horns; as all rivers were represented {(/uhd ffiiminu sunt 
uirorid, ut tatn’i, Festus; vel propter impetus et 7nugitns uquu- 
riim^ Vet. Sehol. in Horat. Od. iv'. 14. 25. Sic tauriformis 
i fdritur uJif/fdus). Virg. G. iv. 371. Ovid. Met. ix. pr. 
.Elian, ii. 33. Claudian. cons. Prob. 214, ike. The sources 
of rivers were particularly sacred to some divanity, and cul¬ 
tivated with religious ceremonies, /Sener. Temples 

were erected ; as to Clitumnus, Plin. Kp. viii. 8., to llissus, 
Puusau. i. 19., small ])ieces of money weia; thrown into them, 
to render the j)residing deities propitious ; and no person was 
allowed to swim near the heatl of the spring, because the 
touch of a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrated 
waters, Und. ik 2'acit. Annul, xiv. 22. Thus no boat was al¬ 
lowed to be on the laens T^adimonis, Plin. Fp. viii. 20., in 
which vv'ere several floating islands, ihid. ik Plin. ii. 95. s. 9(>. 
Sacrifices were also oflered to fountains; as by Horace to that 
of Blandusia, Od. hi. 1.3., whence tin; rivulet Digentia pro- 
l>ablj' flowed, Pip.i. 18. 101. 

I aider the Skvioxks were also included the judges in the 
infernal regions, AIINOS, ^'Pdrtfs, and Ithudumanthns ; CHA¬ 
RON, the ferrv'inan of Indl, (Poicirroit, f 'irg. A-Cti. vi. 298. 
PoiiTHMKiTs, -eos, Juvenal, hi. 266.) who conducted the souls 
of the dead in a boat ov er the rivers Styx and Acheron, and 
extracted from VAc\\\ns> portori um or freight [jiaulum'), which 
he gave an account of to Pluto; hence called, Portitoji; the 
dog CERBERUS, a three-headed monstei*, who guarded the 


entrance of hell. 

4'he Romans also worshipped the virtues and .affections of 
he mind, and the like; Vi%, Piety, Paith, Hoqte, Vonvord, Por- 
tune, Paine, ike. Cic. iVat. IJ. ii. 23., even vices and diseases. 
Id. Pegg. ii. 11. JVat. JJ.ni. 25. Jummal. i. 115., and under 
the emperors likewise foreign deities, as Isis, Osiris, Anidtis, of 

the Egyptians; Pnean. viii. 831.-also the winds and the 

tempests; PZurus, the east wind; Auster or A^otus, the south 
wind; Ziephyrns, the west wdnd; Boreas, the north wind; 

Africus, 
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ytfncns^ the south-west; Corns, the north-east: and ^EOTjUS, 
the god of the winds, who was supjjosed to reside in the JLipari 
islands, hence called Insulec ^Kolifc ; AURiii, the air-nymphs 
or sylphs, ^cc. 

'^I’he Romans worshipped certain gods that tliey might do 
them good, and others that they might not hurt them; as 
^iffrcrriencKs and Itohlgns. There was both a good Jupiter 
and a bad; the former was called Duov^is {aJm>aiid.o), or 
Dlespitcr, and the latter, Vejovis, or Vkoius, Gell. v. 12. 
Rut Ovid makes Vejovis the same w\^\Ji(pit€r parvus, or non 
tnas^nus. Fast. iii. 445, &c. 

11. MlMSrRl SACRORUM, THE MINISTERS OF 
SACREJ> J HINGS. 

'^HE ministers of religion, among the Romans, did not form 
*- a distinct order from the other citizens. (See p. 96.) 
'riiey were usually chosen from the most honourable men in 
the state. 

Some of them Avere common to all the gods {omnium deorum 
sacerdofes; others approjjriated to a particular deity {uni alimti 
nuniini addicti). Of the former kind Avere, 

1. The PON^^IFICES {a posse facere, quia illis jus erat 
sacra faciendi; I'elpofius a poute faciendo, nnm ah iis suhlieius 
t'sf far/us primttm et restitutus secjie, dim ideo sacra et ills et 
CIS Viherim fiant, Varr. E. E. iA\ 15. Dionys. ii. 73. iii. 45.) 
Avcrc first instituted by Numa, lAv. iv. 4. Dionys. ii. 73., 
chosen from among the ]>atricians ; four in number, till the 
year of the city, 454., Avhen four more AA'cre created from the 
plebeians, Div. x. 6. Some think that originally there AA'as 
only one Pontife.r ; as no more are mentioned in EiAy, i. 20. 
ii. 2. Sylla increased their number to 15, Uv. JCj). 89. They 
Avere divided into Ma.iores and Minorus, fVe. Harusp. It. 6. 
JAv. xxii. 57 . Some suppose the 7 added by Sylla and their 
successors to liave l)een called minores ; and the 8 old ones, 
and such as Avere chosen in their room, Ma-jores. Others 
think the majores Avere patricians, and the minores plebeians. 
Whatever be in this, the cause of the distinction certainly 
existed before the time of Sylla, Liv. ih. The Avhole number 
of the Pontifices was called COijEEGlUM, Cic. Dom. 12. 

The Pontifices judged in all causes relating to sacred things; 
anti, in cases Avhere tliere Avas no AA'ritten lavv', they prescribed 
Avhat regulations they thought proper. Such us neglected 
their mandates, they could fine according to the magnitude of 
the offence. Dionysius says, that they were not subject to the 
poAver of any one, nor bound to give an account of their con¬ 
duct 
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duct oven to the seuiite, or people, ii. Jii. But this must he 
understood with some limitations-, for ue learn from Cicero, 
that the tribunes of the commons might oblige them, even 
against their will, to perform certain parts of their tilfice, 
JJoin. 45., and an appeal might be made from their decree, as 
from all others, to the people, Asvoii. in Cic. Mil. 12. It is 
certain, however, that their authority was very great, Cic. 
JJom. 1. 51. Harifsp. It, 10. It particularly belonged to them 
to see that the inferior priests did their duty, JJioni/s. ibid. 
From the different parts of their office, the Greeks called them 

icf)ort.rn<rh'<i\ni, !< ixn'oiioi , !> /loC/ii'XaKi <•, it i^tui , tSucrOTUni doC- 

tores, adiii/nisfrdtorc.'i, enstodes ct intcrpreJc.s, ibid. 

From the time of Numa the vacant places in the number of 
Po)itifives, were supplied by the college, Dionys. ii. 73-? fih the 
year 650; when Domitius, a tribune, transferred that right to 
the people, Suet. J\er. 2. ('ir. Jtulf. ii. 7- f ell. ii. 12. Sylla 
abrogated this law, in Cic. fVee//. 3.; but it was restored 

by Uabienus, a tribune, tln*ough the inlluence of Julius Ca-sar, 
JJio. xxxvii. 37 . Antony again transferred the right of elec¬ 
tion from tlie people to the priests, Dio. xliv. fin. ; thus 
Eepidus Avas chosen J/.irregidarly, ihid.fnrto ervatns, 

Vh'll. ii. 61. In ronfnsionv rvnnn av tninultn, ponti/iratnm 
ina.vinnnn inferce/nt, Liv. Epit. 11 J. Pansa once more restored 
tin; right of election to the ])eople, ( ir. Pji. ad Unit. 5. After 
the battle of Actium, jjerniission was granted to Augustus to 
add to all the fraternities of ])riests as many above the usual 
number as he thought proper; which power the succeeding 
emperors exercised, so that the number of priests was thence¬ 
forth very uneertain, Dio. li. 20. liii. 17- 

The chief of the Pontifievs was called POXTIFEX iM.\XI- 
Ml^S maximus rcr/^/n, ipia- ud sacra, ct rcHyionvsperti- 

7 ient, jnde.v sit, i\-stus: ./ndc.c aiipic arbiter rvnnn divinannn 
atfjnv liHinanannn, Id. in Okoo S.\< Kuno-n M); which name is 
first mentioned by Ui''yj ii*- 51. hie was created by the pi'ople, 
while the other pontifiees were chosen by the college, lAv. 
XXV. 5., commonly fnjiu among those who had br)rne the first 
offices in the state, ibid. The first plel)eian Pontifex M. was 
T. Coruncanius, Inr. hip. xviii. 

This was an office of great dignity and power. 'I'lie Pon~ 
tifex yiy. was supreme judge and arbiter in all religious matters, 
JAv. i. 20. ix. 46. lie took care that sacred rites were pro¬ 
perly performed; and, for that purpose, all tiie other priests 
were subject to him, Piv. ii. 2. lie could hinder any of them 
from leaving the city; although invested with consular autho¬ 
rity, Piv. Kp. xix. /. xxxvii. 5. Paeit. ylnnat. hi. .58. .51., and 
fine such as transgressed his orders, even although they were 
magistrates, Piv.ibid. xl, 2. 42. Cic. Phil. xi. 8. 


How 
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How much the ancient Romans respected religion and its 
ministers we may judge from this; that they impost^d a fine on 
Tremellius, a tribune t)f the commons, for having in a dispute 
used injurious language to Ijcpidus the Vontifex JSI. {Sa~ 
crornimpie qiiani ina^istratuum jns putenthis fuit), Hiv. l^p. 
xlvii. But the Ponii/ices appear, at least, in the time of Ci¬ 
cero, to have been, in some resi)ects, subiect to the tribunes, 
Cic. Dorn . 45. 

It was particularly incumbent on the Pontifex M. to take 
care of the sacred rites of Vesta, Ovid. Past. iii. 417- Gell. 
i. 12. Sotec. Contr. i. 2. If any of the priestesses neglected 
their duty, he reprimanded, Lw. iv. 44., or punished them, 
xxviii. 11., sometimes, by a sentence of the college, capitally, 
Cir. Har. resp. / • ii. 9. Duk viii. 15. xxii. 57- 

'The presence of the Pontifex M. was retjuisite in public 
and solemn religious acts ; as when magistrates vowed games 
or the like, lAv. iv. 27- xxxi. 9. xxxvi. 2., made a prayer, 
Snet. Cl. 22., or dedicated a temple, IJv. ix. 4()., also when a 
general devotetl himself for his army, lAi'. viii. 9. x. 7* 28,, 
to I’cpeat over before them the form of u'ords proper to be 
used {iis verba prtvire, v. carmen preefnri), ibid. & v. 41., 
which Seneca calls 1’ontj fi<:ai.k carmfin. Consol, ad Marc. 13. 
It was of importance that he pronounced the words without 
hesitation, Paler. 3Iax. viii. 13. 2. He attended at the 
Comitin ; especially w'hcn priests were created, that he might 
inaugurate them. Lie. xxvii. 8. xl. 42., likewise when adop¬ 
tions or testaments were made, Tacit. Hist. i. 15. Gell. v. 19. 
XV. 27 . l ie. Dom. 13, Plin. l*<in. 37- At these the other 
]>ontifives also attended; hence the Cojnitia were said tt) be 
held, or wliat was decreed in them to be done, apnd pontifices., 
\c\ ])ro c.ollegio in presence of,/'An/. Solennin pro 

ponii/ice snscijtere, tf) pen-form tlie due sacred rites in the pre¬ 
sence, or according to the direction of tlie l*ontifcx Alaximns, 
Liv. ii. 27 . Any thing done in this manner was also said 
PontificioJure fieri, Cic. Dom. 14. And when the Pontife.v 
M. pronounced any decree of the college in their presence, he 
was said I’ko c'ollrgio rksi’onjjkrk, Cic. pro Dom. 53. The 
decision of the college "was sometimes contrarj- to his own 
»)pinion. He however was bound to obey it, Tj//*. xxxi. 9. 
VVbat only three pontifices determined was held vnilid. Id. resp. 
liar. 6. But in certain eases, as in dedicating a temple, the 
apjn-obation of the senate, or of a majority of the tribunes of 
the commons, was retiuisitc, JAv. ix. 4(J. 'The people, whose 
power was supreme in every thing {cujns est stonma jtotesfas 
omnium rerum, Cic. ibid.), might confer the dedication of a 
temple on whatever person they pleased, and force the Ptmlifex 
M. to plliciute, even against Jiis will: as tliey did in the case 
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of Flavius, Uv. ibid. In some eases the Flamines and Ilex' 
Sacrorum seem to have judged together witli the Pontifires, 
Cic. Doni. 49., and even to have been reckoned of the same 
college, ibid. 52. 

It was particularly the province of the to judge 

concerning marriages, T<icit. yimiaf. i. 10. ITio. xlvii. 44. 

Tlie Potitife.v Maxinms and hi.s college had the care of 
regulating the year, and the j)ublie calendar. Suet. Jal. 40. 
■Aag. 81. Macroh. Sat. i. 14., called FASTI KALENDA- 
RES, because the days of each month, from kalends to 
kalends, or from beginning to end, u’ere marked in them 
through the whole year, u’hat days were fasti, and what 
7iefasii, fs-c. Festus; the knowledge of which was confined to 
the pontifices and patricians. Lit', iv. 8., till C. Flavius <li- 
vulgedthern {fastos circa forum in albo ])ro])osait), Liv. ix.46. 
(See p. 17^-) 1*1 the Fasti of each year were alst) marked the 

aiames of the magistrates, particularly of the consuls, JJv. 
ix. 18. Valer. Max. \\.'2. Cic. Sext.\4. iv. 8. Pis. 

18. Thus, enuincratio fastoruni, quasi annorum, Cic. I’am. 
V. 12. Tuse.i.28., Fasti yz/fv/av/v-.v, permanent records, Jlorat. 
Od. iii. 17- 4. iv. 14. 4., picti, variegated with diflerent colours, 
Ovid. Fast. i. 11., signantes teuipora. Id. ().o7. Hence a list 
of the consuls engraved on marble, in the time of Const antins, 
the son of Constantine, as it is thought, and found accidentally 
by some persons digging in the Forum, A. D. I.>45., .ire 
called Fasti Consucahj^s, or the Capitolian marbles, because 
beautified, and placed in the Cajiitol, by t'artlinal Alexander 
Farnese. 

In latter times it became customary to add on ]>articidar 
days, after the name, of tlie festival, some remarkable oi-cur- 
rence: Thus (ui the Pujtercalia, it was marked {ailscriptum cst) 
that Antony had offered the crown to Ciesar, f'/V-. Phil, ii.84. 
— ^'o liave one’s name thus marked (aseriptarn) in the P\tsti, 
was reckoned the highest honour, (nc. Fjt. ad llrut. 15. Ovid. 
Fast. i. 9. Pacit. Annul, i. 15. (whence probably the origin 
of canoni/.ation in the church of Rome:) as it was the greatest 
disgrace to have on(“’s jiame erased from the F'asti, Cie. Se.cl. 
14. Pis. 18. f\frr. ii. .58. \v. fin. 'Pacit. Annul, iii. 17- 

The books of Ovid, which describe tlie causes of the Roman 
festivals for the whole year, are called FASTI, Ovid. Fast. 
i. 7- (Fastoritjm libri njipellantur, in quibus totius anni fit 
descriptio, Festus, quia de consulibus ct I'cgibus editi sunt, 
Isid. vi. 8.) ’J’he six first of them only are extant. 

In ancient times the Pontifex M. used to draw up a short 
account of the public transactions of every year, in a book 
{in album efferebat, vel potius referebat), and to expose this 
register in an open place at his house, where the people might 

come 
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come and read it {proponehat tahidam domiy potestas ut esset 
jiopiilo cognoscendi) ; w hich contianed to be done to the time 
of Mucins Scaevola, who w^as slain iii the massacre of Marius 
and Ciuna. '^J'hese records w ere called in the time of Cicero, 
ANN ALES ma.vimi, (he. Orat. ii. 12. (iell. iv. h,, as havintj 
been composed by the Pontifex Maxhnns. 

The annals composed by the Poutifices before Home was 
taken by the Gauls, calletl also Commentarji, perished most 
of them witli the city, LiiK vi. 1. After the time of Syllathe 
Pont i/ices seem to have dropt the custom of compilin'^ annals; 
but several private persons composed historical accounts of the 
Roman affairs; which, from their resemblance to the pontifical 
records in tlie simplicity of their narration, they likewise stiled 
Annai.ks ; as Cato, Pictor, and Piso, Cic. ihid. Plv. i. 44. 55. 
ii.40. 58. X. P.87, ^c. Jjionj/sAv.J. 15. GelL i. 19. Plor- 
tensius, Pdl. ii. 1(). So also Tacitus. 

The memoirs {'vTrofu’iifimu), wdiich a person wrote coneern- 
in<r his own actions, were ])roperly called COMMliNh'ARII, 
(Vr. Pain. v. 12. A’////. 16. J'err.x. 21. Snet. xlng. "JA. 

'Pih. 61., as .lulius Ca'sar modestly called the books he wrote 
concernini^ his wars, (Vr. llrnt. 75. Snet. Cics.btS.y and Gellius 
calls Xenophon’s book eoncernin*^ the Avoi'ds .and actions of 
Socrates Jle/norn/jidin SocrafisJ, xiv.3. But 

this name was applied to any thini*' which a person w’rote or 
ordered to be written as a tneinorandinn for himself or others 
{(jinc coinmeminisse ojm.s esset, notes to help the memory); as 
the heads of a discourse which one Avas to deliver, Cic. lirnt. 
1-1. iv. 1.69. x. 7* 60., notes taken from the dis¬ 

course or book of another, Id. ii. 11.7- hi - 8. GJ ., or any book 
wliatever, in A\hich short notes or memorandums Avere set 
doAvn : 4’hus Conunentnrii regis Alinne, Liva i. 31,32. Servii 
'Pnllii, ib. (M). Kmnenis, xl. 11.6. region, Cic. Rahir. perd. 5. 
Cicsnris, C'ic. Att. xiv. 14. y’/v/yV/y//, l*lin. l‘2p. x. KXi. Hence, 
n eononentariis, a clerk or secretary, Grnter, p. 89. Coelius 
in Avritimr to C!icero, calls the acta pnhliea, or public registers 
of the city, CoMMKNTAKlUS lUiliUM URBANAUUM, CAc. Pant. 
viii. 11. 

In certain cases the Pontifex 31. and his college had the 
power of life and death, CAr. Har. resp. J. Pegg. ii. 9., but 
their sentence might be rcA'crsed by the people, ^ Jscon. in Cic. 
pro J//7. 12. JJv. xxxvii. 51. xl. 2. 

'Phe Pontifex 31. although possessed of so great power, is 
called by Cicero privatus. Cat. i. 2., as not being a magis- 
tnate. But some think that the title Pontifex 31a.Timus is here 
applied to Scipio by anticipation; he not having then obtained 
that office, according to Paterculus, ii. 3., contrary to the account 
uf Apijian, B, Civ. i. p. 359., and Cicero himself elsewhere 

calls 
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calls him simply a private person, Off ', i.22. Livy expressly 
opposes Pontifives to privatiis, v. 52. 

Tlu‘ Pontijices wore a robe bordered with purple {toga 
prfcte.rta), Liv. xxxiii. 28. iMmpriit. Alex. Sev. 40., and a 
W’oollen cap, {Ga/crifs, piteus vel 'Putiihf.s, Fcstiis, & Varr. 
vi. »h) in the form of a cone, with a small rod {virgula) wrapt 
round with wool, and a tuft f)r tasst'l on the top of it; called 
app:x, Sen). i)i flrg. ii. 083. viii. 004. x. 270.; often 
put for the whole cap, IJv. vi. 41. Cic. Peg. i. 1., thus, 
iratos tremere regum (t/}ires, to fear the tiara noddini*; on the 
head of an enraii^ed Persian monarch, J-Iorat. Od. iVi. 21. 10.; 
or for a woollen bandasfc tied round the head, which the priests 
used instead of a cap, for the sake of coolness, Sen’, ihid. 
Sulpicius Galba was tleprived of his oftice <)n account of his 
ca]> haviu" fallen (opex proUipsus) from his head in tbi‘ time 
of a saci'ihce, Paler. Max. i. 1.4. Plence sipex is put for the 
top of any thini>'; as moath apexy Sil. xii. h)r tlio 

highest honour or ornament; as, apex scacetutis ext aae/orifas, 
Cic. Sen. 1/. 

In ancient times tlie l^oniifex M. was not permitted to 
leave Italy, X?V. xxviii. 38. 44. J)i<). fragrn. G2. 'J'he first 

Pontifex M. freed from that restriction was P. Licinius 
Crassus, A. U. G18., Liv. Lpit. 59., so afterwards C?esar, 
Suet. 22. 

4'hc office of Pontifex M. was for life, Tiio. Ixix. 15., on 
which account Augustus never assumed that dignity while 
Lepidus ■was alive, Saet. Aug. 31., which Tiberius, Dio. 
lvi.3()., and Seneca, de Cleoi.x. \i).y impute to his clemency. 
Rut with what justice, we may learn fi-om the manner in whicli 
Augustus behaved to J.iepidus in other respects. I'or after 
depriving him of his sljare in the 4'rium\’irate, A. U. 718., 
Dio. xlix. 12., and confining liim for a long time to Circeji 
uiulcr custody, Saet. 16. Dio. ihid., he forced him to come 
to Rome, against his will, A. IT. 7*^6., and treated him with 

great indignity, Dio. liv. 15.-After the death of Lepidus, 

A. 741., Augustus assumed the office of Po)itife,v 3Iaximils, 
ibid. 27 . Ovid. Fast. iii. 420., u'hich was ever after held by 
his successors, and tlie title even by Christian emperors to the 
time of Gratian, y^oxini. iv. 36. or rather of Theodosius; for 
on one of the coins of Gratian, this title is annexed. When 
there were two or more emperors, Dif) informs us, that one 
of them only 'W'as Pontifex M. liii. 17-, but this rule was 
soon after violated, Capitolin. in Dalhin. 8. The Hierarchy 
of the church of Rome is thought to have been established 
partly on the mculel of the Pontifex M. and the college of 
Pontifices. 

The Ponlifices 31. always resided in a public house {hahi- 

tavit. 
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tavitf sc. Cffisar, in sacra vid, domo 2 >iihlicdj Suet. Cies. 46.) 
called linGi A, Plin. Kp. iv. 11.6. {quod in ed sacra a 7'ege 
sacrificula erant s(dita usurpari, Fcstus; vcl qux)d in ed rex 
sacri/iculas hahitare consudsset, Serv. in Virfr. yEn. viii. 363.) 

-Thus when Aujjustus became Pontifc:vJ\Ia:vi)ims,\\e made 

public a part of his house; and gave the Rugia (wliich Dio 
calls the house of the Jte.v sacrorum) to the Vestal Virgins; 
to whose residence it was contiguous, Pto. liy. 27 ., whence 
some suppose it the same with the Itegia Ninna;, the palace 
of Numa, Otnd. PrisLiii. 1.30., to which Horace is supposed 
to allude under the name of tnonumenfa regis, Od. i. 2. 15., 
and Augustus, iS'ucf.Ji*. — said afterwards to sustain the atrium 
of Vesta, Orid. Past. vi. 2G3, calh'd A'l'aiuM HKotuM, L/iv'. 
xxvi. 27 . Others supi>ose it din’erent. It appears to have Ijeen 
the same with that I'cgia mentioned hy Festus in F2 q(iits 
O cTOBKu; in Avhich was the sanctviary of Mars, Gctf. iv. 6. 
Plutarch. Q. Horn. 96., for we learn from Dio that the arms of 


Mars, i. e. the ^Jiciiia, were kept at the hoiise of Ciesar, as 
being Pontifex M. xliv. 17- Macrobius says that a ram used 
to be sacrificed in it to .luj)iter every Nun dime or market-day, 
by the wife of the Plamen dialts (Flamintca). Sat.\. 16. 

A Pimtifc.v M. \vas thought to be polluted by touching and 
t'ven by seeing a deatl body; >Senec. consol, ad Marc. 15. 
/>*o. liv. 28.3.5. lvi.31., as was an augur, Pacit. ^nnal.\.Gr2. 
So the high priest among the .lews, Pei'it. xxi. 11. Even the 
statue of Augustus u as removed from its place, that it might 
not he vi(jlated by the sight of slaughter, Dio. lx. 13. Rut 
Dio seems to think that the Pontifex M, Avas violated only by 
touching a dead body, liv. 28. 


11. AUCilJRFS, anciently called Arisen Ks, Plutarch. Q. 
Itiun. 72 ., Avhose office' it was to foretel future events, chiefly 
from the flight, chirping, or feeding of birds {ex avium gestu, 
vel garritu. et specfione, I'estus), and also from other appear¬ 
ances, Cic. Pam. vi. 6. Morat. Od. iii. 27, &-c. a body of 
])riests {amjdissimi sarerdotii ( oi.gkgium), Cic. Pam.Vn. 10., 
of the greate’st authority in the Roman state, Dii’. i. 36., he- 
caeise not hing of importance U'as done respecting the public, 
either at home or abroad, in peace or in war, without consulting 
them {7iisi afispicath, Liv. i. 36. vi. 41., sine auspiciis, Cic. 
Divin. i. 2. nisi augurio acto^ Id. 17- h- 36. Ver. v. 6., vel 
capto. Suet. Aug. 9.5.) and anciently in affairs of great con¬ 
sequence they were equally scrupulous in private, Cic. Div. 
i. 16. 

AuGim is often put for any one Avho foretold futuritj?^, Cic. 
Divin. ii. 3, 4. Pam. vi. 6. So Augur Apollo, i. e. qui an- 
gurio 2 )ra:cst 3 the god of augury. Moral, Ot4.i.2.32, Plrg.xPn. 

IV. 
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iv. 376 . AtTSPKX denoted a person who observed and inter¬ 
preted omens (mispida vel omina), llorat. Od. iii. 27. 8., 
particularly the priest who officiated at marriages, .Juvenal. 
X. 33(i. Cie. Cluent. 5. Plant. Cas. prol. 86. Huet. Cl. 26. 
Jdv. xlii. 12. In later times when the custom of consulting 
the an spires was in a great measure drojjt, Cic. JSJat. 1). i. lit. 
ii. 3. Peg^r. ii. 13., those employed to witness the signing of the 
marriage-contract, and to sec that every thing was rightly 
performed, were called AusricKs Nui'tiarum, Cir. JJivin. 
i. 16., otherw ise Pr(M-enetrc, conriliatores, TrnfmwnqMin, pru- 
niibi. Hence ansprx is put for a favourer or director; thus 
xlitspex legis. Cic. Att. ii. 7* aspires raptoruni operuni, 
favourers, Virg. xKn. iii. 20. JJiis anspiribns, under the 
direction or conduct of, Id. iv. 45. So auspirc mitsd, llorat. 
Ep. i. 3. 13. Tenrro, Od. i. 7- '^7^ 

AUGUKlLiM and AlKSPICll'M are commonly used pro¬ 
miscuously, Tlr. xKn. i. 392. Cir. Div. i. 47., but they ai*e 
sometimes distinguished, .ilnspiriunt was properlj' the fore¬ 
telling of future events, from the inspertion of birds; angnr- 
inm, from any omens or prodigies w hatever, JVon. v. 30. So 
Cir. A^at. II. ii. 3., hut each of these words is often put for the 
omen itself, ftrg. iii. 89. 499. Auguuium Saj.utis, 

when the augurs were c(msulted whether it A\ as lawful to ask 
safety from the gods, />/o. xxxvii. 24. li.21. iS/tef. .rIng.‘S\. 
'/'aril. ^Innal. xii. 23. Cir. JJir. i. 47. 4'he omens were also 
called, astrntay partoitUy /nonsfra, prodigitty {tjnia ostrndiinl, 
portendnnfy inoiistrunty prerdirunty) Cic. JL)iv. i. 42. 

The auspices taken before jjassing a river were called Pk- 
KEMNiA, lu'sfns, Cir. iV«/. IJ. ii. 3. JJir. ii. 36., from the 
beaks of birds, as it is thought, or from the points of weapons, 
EX AciJMixiHUs, a kind of auspices peculiar to war, ibid, both 
of which had fallen into disuse in the time of Cicero, ibitl. 

The Romans tlerived their knowledge of augury chiefly from 
the Tuscans; and anciently their youth used to be instructed 
as carefully in this art, as afterwards they uere in the 
Greek literature, I>iv. ix. 36, Cir. Pegg. ii. 9. For this 
purpose, by a decree of the senate, six of the sons ui the 
leading men at Rome, were sent to each of the 12 states of 
Etruria, to be taught, ('ir. J^iv. i. 41. Valerius Maximus 
says, ten, i. 1. It should probably be in both authors, one 
to each. 

Jiefore the city of Rome was founded, Roimdus and Remus 
are said to have agreed to determine by augury (auguriis 
legerc) who should give name to the new city, and who 
should govern it when built. Romulus chose the Palatine 
bill, and Remus, the Aventinc, as places to make their 
Qbservations (trwpla ad inaugterandamj. 8is, vultures first 

appeareti 
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appeared as an omen or augury (augtirium) to Remus j and 
after fliis omen was announced or formally declared {nunciato 
auguriOf or, as Cicero calls it, decantato, Divin. i. 47. see 
p. 81,82.), twelve vultures appeared to Romulus. Whereupon 
each was saluted king by his own party. The partizans of 
Remus claimed the crown to him from his having seen the omen 
first; tlM)se of Romulus, from the number of birds. Through 
the keenness of the contest they came to blows, and in the 
scuffle Remus fell. The common report is, that Remus M’^as 
slain by Romulus for having in derision leapt over his walls, 
Liv, i. 7. 

After Romulus it became customary that no one should 
enter upon an office without consulting the auspices, Diomfs. 
iii. 35. But I>ionysius informs us, that in his time, tliis cus¬ 
tom was observed merely for form’s sake. In tlie morning of 
the day, on vv'hich those elected were to enter on their magis¬ 
tracy, they rose about twilight and repeated certain prayers 
under the open air, attended by an augur, who told them that 
lightning had appeared on the left, which was esteemed a good 
omen, although no such thing had liappened. This verbal de¬ 
claration, although false, was reckoned sufficient, JDionys.u.Q. 

The augurs are supposed to have been first instituted by 
Romulus, three in number, one to each tribe, JAv. x. 6., as 
the Harus})iv.es, iJionys. ii. 22., and confirmed by Numa, 
ibid. 64. A fourth was added, pmbably by Servius Tullius, 
when he increased the number of tribes, and divided the city 
into four tribes. Id. ,iv'. 34. JAv. i. 13. The augurs were at 
first all patricians; till A, U. 454., when five plebeians were 
tulded, L,iv. x. 9. Sylla increased their number to fifteen, 
lAv. Ep. Ixxxix. They w'ere at first chosen, as the other 
l)riests, by the Comitia Cnriuttiy Dionys. ii. 64., and after¬ 
wards underwent the same changes as the ponti/icesy JAr. 
iii. 37 . See p. 266. 

The chief of the augurs was called Magister Coegegii. 

The augurs enjoyed this singular pidvilege, that of whatever 
crime they were guilty, they could not be deprived of their 
office, PUn. Ep. iv. 8., because, as Plutarch says, Q. Mom, 

97 ., they were entrusted with the secrets of the empire.- 

The laws of friendship were anciently observed with greiit care 
among the augurs, and no one was admitted into their 
number who was known to' be inimical to any of the college. 
Civ. Earn. iii. 10. In delivering their opinions about auy 
thing ill the college, the precedency was always given to age, 
Cic. Sen. 18. 

As the Pontifices prescribed solemn forms and ceremonies, 
so the augurs explained all omens, Cic. Hariisp. 9. They de¬ 
rived tokens {signa) of futurity, chiefly f^:o^lfive sources, from 

1' ^ appearaiices 
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appearances in the heavens, as thunder or lightning, from the 
singing or flight of birds, Stat. Theh. iii. 482., from the 
eating of chickens, from quadrupeds, and from uncommon 

accidents, called Dirce v. -a. -The birds which gave omens 

by singing (oscinks) were the raven (vot'vus), the crow 
(cornia), the owl (iiochia \v\ Imho) ^ the cocV (ffcillus gal/hid- 
ceus)y &c. JPestiis. PUti. x. 20. a. 22. 21). a. 42.—by flight 
(alites vel PRAcppyrEs), were the eagle, vulture, &c. ib. Oell, 
vi. 6. Serv. in Flrg. JEn. iii. 3(il. Cic. JHv. i. 47. JVat. IJ. 

ii. 64.—by feeding chickens (puli.i), Cic. Jh'v. ii. 34. (see 
p. 82.) much attended to in war, Plin. x. 22. a. 24. lAv. 
X. 40., and contempt of their intimations was supposed to oc¬ 
casion signal misfortunes; as in the case of P.-Claudius in the 
first Punic war, wlio, when the person wlio had the charge of 
the chickens (pui.earit.ts) told him that they would not eat, 
which was esteemed a bad omen, ordered them to be thrown 
into the sea, saying, 'Phen let them drink. After which, 
engaging the enemy, he was defeated with the loss of his 
fleet, Cic. IVat. J). ii. 3. JJiv. i. 16. Piv. Epit'. xix. Paler. 
Max. i. 4.3. Concerning ominous birds, &c. see Stat. 'Pheb. 

iii. 502, &c. 

The badges of the augurs {Ornamenfa attgm'alia, Liv. x. 70 
were, 1. A kind of robe called TRAHEA, striped with purple 
(t’irgata vel 2 >ahnataf a trabibus d/VYo), according to Servius, 
made of purple and scarlet {ex jntrpard et cocco niisftfjn), in 
Virg. En. vii. 612. So Dionysius, speaking of the dress of 
the Salii, ii. 70 ., who describes it as fastened with clasps, ibid.; 
hence dibajihum, i. e. puiquirain bis tinctam, cogitarc, to desire 
to be made an augur, Cic. Farn. ii. 16., dibapho i^estire, to 

make one, j4tt. ii. 9.-2. A cap of a conical shape, like that 

of the PontificeSf ibid.-3. A crooked staff, which they 

carried in their right hand to mark f)ut the quarters of the 
heavens {guo regioncs ca/i deterniinarent), called UITUUS, 
{haculus V. -lan, sine nndo adunnts, Liv. i. 18. Incnrimm et 
leviter a summo injiexum bacilhim, quod ab ejus iitui, quo 
canitur, shnilitudine nomen innenit, Cic. Divin. 1.17* Virga 
brevis^ in parte qua robustior est, incurna, Gell. v. 8.) 

An augur made his observations on the heavens (SI^RVA- 
'RAP de caelo, v.coclum, Cic.Div.ii.35. Dom. 15. Phil. ii. 32. 
Lucan, i. 601. v. 395.) usually in the dead of the night {post 
onediam noctem, Gell. iii. 2., media noc.te, Liv. xxxiv. 14. cum 
est sii.ENTiuM, Festus; silentio, Piv.ix. 38. viii. 23., 

aperto cwlo, ita ut apertis uti liceat lucernis^ Plutarch. Q. R. 
71 . Id silcntiurn dicimus in auspicio, quod ornni vitio carets 
Cic. Div. ii. 44.), or about twilight, Dionys. ii. 5. 

The augur took his station on an elevated place, called arx 
or TEMFLUM, Zw.i, 18., t'c/TABEUXACUEUM, 7* 

• JJiv% 
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Hiv. ii. 35.^ which Plutarch calls aK^vt], in Marcell. p. 300.— 
where the view was open on all sides; and to make it so, 
buildings were sometimes pulled down. Having first offered 
up sacrifices, and uttered a solemn prayer, (bffata, phur. 
Seri). Virg. vi. 197., whence ejf'ari templum, to conse¬ 
crate, Cic. Att. xiii. 42., hinc fana nmninata^ quodpontifices 
in sacrando fati sunt finem, Varr. L. L. v. 7.) he sat down 
{sedem cepit in solida sella) with his head covered {capite 
velato), and, according to Livy, i. 18., with his face turned to 
the east; so that the parts towards the south were on the right 
(partes dextra:), and those towards the north on the left 
(Icvvec). Then he determined with his lituus the regions of 
the heavens from east to west, and marked in his mind some 
objects struight forward {signurn contra animo Jinivit), at as 
great a distance as his eyes could reach; within which bounda¬ 
ries he should make his observation, JLiv. i. 18. This space 
was also called TLMPIjUM, {a tuendo; locus augurii aut 
auspicii causa quilmsdarn conceptis verhis finitus, Varr. L. L. 
vi. 2. l>onat. in Ter. iii. 5^42.) Dionysius gives the same 
description with Livy of the position of the augur, and of the 
quarters of the heavens, ii. 5.; so Hyginus, de limit. But 
Varro makes the augur look towards the south, which he calls 
pars anflca; consequently, the pars sinistra was on the east, 
and dextra on the west; that on the north he calls postica, 
ibid. In whatever position the augur stood, omens on the left 
among the Romans were reckoned lucky, Plant .I‘seud.]S..A.'Z‘2. 
Epid. ii. 2. 1. Serv. in Virg. JEn. ii. 693. ix. 631. Stat. 
Theh. iii. 493. Cic. Legg. iii. 3. Biv. ii. 35. Gell. v. 12. 
Ovid. i. 8. 49. JJionys. \\. hut sometimes omens 

on the left are called unlucky, Virg. Eel. i. 18. ix. 15. Suet. 
CL 7 . Vit.^. Ovid. Ejnst.ix.Wb. TV/s/, iv. 3. 69., in imita¬ 
tion of the Greeks, among whom augurs stood with their faces 
to the north: and then the east, which was the lucky quarter, 
was on the right. {Sinistrum, quod bonum sit, nostri nomina- 
verunt, externi, (sc. Greed,) dextrum, Cic. Div. ii. 36.) Hence 
dexter is often put for felix vel faustus, lucky or propitious, 
Virg. iv. 579 . viii. 302. oxxd. sinister ioxinjelix, infaustus, 
vel funestus, unlucky or unfavourable. Id. i. 444. Plin. Ep. 
i. 9. vii. 28. Tacit. Hist. v. .5. Thunder on the left was a 
good omen for every thing else but holding the comitia, Cic. 
Div. ii. 18. 35, The croaking of a raven {corvus) on the right, 
and of a crow {cernix) on the left, was reqkoned fortunate, 
and vice versa, Cic. Div. i. 7- 3^* 1*^ short, the whole art of 

augury among the Romans M^as involved in uncertainty, ibid. 
It seems to have been at first contrived, and afterwards culti¬ 
vated chiefly to increase the influence of the leading men over 
the multitude, 

T 2 m 
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The Romans took omens {omina captahant') also from quad¬ 
rupeds crossing the way or appearing in an unaccustomed 
place {JuventU. xiii. 62. Uorat. Od. iii. 27. JL>iv. xxi. ult. 
xxii. 1.), from sneezing {ear sternntatioiie')^ spilling salt on the 
table, and other accidents of that kind, which were called Dira, 
sc. signa, or Dir^, Cic. de Divinat. i. 16. ii. 40. Dio. xl. 18. 
Ovid. Amor. i. 12. These the augurs explained, and taught 
how they should be expiated. When they did so, they •were 
said, commenfuri, Cic. Amic. 2. If the omen was good, the 
phrase was, IwrETRiTUM, inaugukatum kst. Plant. Asin. 
ii. 11., and hence it was called, Anguriiim imptdrutivum vel 
optatiun, Serv. in Virg. ^En. v. 190. Many curious instances 
of Roman sujjerstition, with respect to omens and other things, 
are enumei’atcd, Plin. xxviii. 2., as among the Greeks, 
Paiisuii. iv. 13.—Caesar, in landing at Adrumetum in Africa 
w’ith his army, happened to fall on his face, which was I'eckoned 
a bad omen; but he, with great presence of mind, turned it to 
the contrary: For, taking hold of the ground with his right 
hand, and kissing it, as if he had fallen on pvirposc, he exclaimed, 
J take possession of thee t O Africa Tii, Africa), Dio. 

xlii. fin. Saet. *Tnl. W). 

Future events were also prognosticated by drawing lots, 
{sortibus dacendis, Cic. Uiy. ii. 33., thus Oracula sortihus 
tequatis tluemitiir. Id. i. 18., that is, being so adjusted, that 
they had all an equal chance of coming ovit first. Plant. Cas. 
ii^6. 35.) These lots were a kind of dice«(#«/t v. tessercc) made 
oi wood. Plant. Cas. ii. 6. 32., gold, >S'net. Pib.^ or other 
matter. Plant, ibid. 4G. l^ausan. JMessen.xv.A. Dliac.v.'2b., 
with certain letters, words, or marks inscribed on them, Cie. 
Dhr. ii. 41. They were thrown commonly into an urn, ihid.^ 
sometimes filled with Avatei*, Plu'it. ibid. 28. 33., and <lrawn 
out by the hand of a hoy, or of the person Avho consulted the 
oracle. The priests of the temple explained the import of 
them, Cie. Ditr. i. 34. The lots were sometimes tlu’own like 
common dice, and the throws esteemed favoui’able or not, as 
in playing. Suet. Pib. 14. Propet t.iv.O. i9. Souths denotes 
not only the lots themselves, and the answer returned from 
the explanation of them, thus, Sortes ipsas et cetera, qnce erant 
ad sorteni, i. e. ad responsum reddendum 2 mruta, distnrbavit 
shnia, Cic. J4iv. i. 34. Liv. viii. 24., but also any verbal 
responses whatever of an oracle, {sortes quec vaficinatione fuu- 
dnntnr, qnce oracla vcriiis dieinins,) Cic. Div. ii. 33. 56. 
Diet€eper earnnna sortes, Uorat. Art. p. 403. So Liv. i. 5(>. 
V. \h. Virg. JKn. iv. 346. vi. 7^- i. 368. 381, 

&c. Thus Oracui.um, is put both for the temple, Cie. Pont. 
10. Ep. ad Brut. 2. and the answer given in it, Cie. Div. i. 
1 ,34, 51^ &c. Tacitus calls by the name of Sorter tin; manner iu 

which 
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U’liich the Germans used to form conjectures about futurity. 
They cut the branch of a tree into small parts or slips (m 
surculos)y and distinguishing these slips by certain marks^ 
scattei-ed them at random {temerb ac Jorttiito) on a white cloth. 
Then a priest, if the presage was made for the public {si puh~ 
licb consuleretur)y if in private, the inastei^of a family, having 
iwayed to the gods, and looking to heaven, took up each of 
the slips«three times, and interjircted it according to the mark 
impressed on it. Tacit, de Mor. G. 10. Of prophetic lots, 
those of Praencste were the most famous, Cic. Div. ii. 41. 
jSuef. Tib. 63. Dornit. 15. Stnt. tSt/lv. i. 3. 80. Livy 
mentions among unhicky omens the lots of Caere to have been 
diminished in their bulk {extcMuatcc)y xxi. 62., and of Falerii, 
xxii. 1.—Omens of futui'ity were also taken from names. 
Plant. Pers. iv. 4. 7‘h JSacch.W. 3.50. Those who foretold 
futurity by lots or in any manner whatever, were called Sorti- 
i.KGi, Pneun. ix. ,581., which name Isidorus applies to those 
who, upon opening any book at random, formed conjectures 
from the meaning of the first line or passage which happened 
to cast up, viii. 9. Hence in later writers we read of the 
Souths Viugitian^:, Momericce, &c. Sometimes select verses 
were written on slips of paper {in pittaciis)y and being thrown 
into an urn, were drawn out like common lots; whence of 
these it was said, S'or.v <?.rc/s?/7, Spartian. Adrian. 2. Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. 14.—Those who foretold future events Iiy observing 
the stars, were called Astrotogi, Cic. i. 38, 39. ii. 42. 

f ’er. ii. ,52. Mathematici, Snet. Ang. 94. Tib. Cal. 57- 
Tacit. Hist. i. 22. Juvenal, vi. .561. xiv. 248. Genethliaci, 
Gcll. xiv. 1. ivoxw genesis vel genitiiray the nativity or natal 
hour of any one, or the star whicli happened to be then rising 
{sidiis natalitiumy Cic. Div. ii. 43.) Juvenal, xiv. 248. Suet. 
Tit. 9., and which was supposed to determine his future 
fortune: called also Horoscopns (ab bora inspiciendd)y thus, 
GeminoSy horoscojiCy vara (for vario) p?'oducis genio; O natal 
hour, although one and the same, thou jiroducest twins of 
different dispositions, Per.9. vi. 18. Hence a person was said 
habere imper atari am genesinxy to whom an astrologer had fore¬ 
told at his birth that he would be emperor. Suet. Vesjt. 14. 
Honi. 10. Those astrologers were also called CnAuniEi or 
Bauvlonii, because they came originally from Chaldfea or 
Bab 5 donia, Strab.-Kvx.'J'X)., ox Mesopotaxniay i.e. the country 
between the conflux of the-Euphrates and Tigris, Plin. vi. 28, 
JDiodor. ii. 29. Hence Chaldaicis rationibus eruditusy skilled 
in astrology, Cic. I)iv. ii. 47. Pabj/lonica doctx'inay astrology, 
Pucret. V, 726.—nec Pabylonios tentdris nnmeroSy and do not 
try astrological calculations, i. e. do not consult an astrologer, 
Horat. Od. i. 11., who used to have a book, {Ephemih'isy v. 

plur. 
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plur. -ides,) in which the rising and setting, the conjunction, 
and other appearances of the stars were calculated. Some 
persons were so superstitious, that in the most trivial affairs of 
fife they had recourse to such books. Plin. 29. 1., which Juve¬ 
nal ridicules, vi. 576. An Asiatic astrologer {Phryvc Augur, 
et Indus), skilled in astronomy (astrorum mundigue peritus), 
was consulted by the rich ; the poor applied to common for¬ 
tune-tellers {sortilegi vel divini), who usually sat in the Circus 
Maximus, ibid., which is therefore called by Horace, fallax. 
Sat. i. 6. 113.* 

Those who foretold future events by interpreting dreams, 
were called, Conjectores ; by apparent inspiration, harioli, v. 
divini ; vates v. vaticinatores, &c. 

Persons disordered in their mind (melanc/iolici, cardidci, et 
phrenetici) ,'wexe supposed to possess the faculty of presaging 
future events, Cic. l)iv. i, 38. These were called by various 
other names; CERRITI or Ceriti, Plant. Amph. ii. 2. 144. 
Herat. Sat. ii. 3. 278., because Ceres was supposed some¬ 
times to deprive her worshippei’s of their reason, ]Von. i. 213.; 
also Larvati, Larvarum.pleni,\. c. furiosi et mente inofi, quasi 
Larvis et spectris exterriti, Festus. Plant. Men. v. 4. 2., and 
L/YMPHatici, or h/niphati, Virg. JEn, vii. 377- Liv. vii. 17- 
(a nymphis in furorem acti, vDfAgioXtjTnot, Varro L. P. vi. 5. 
gui speciern quandam e fonte, id est effigiem nymphee viderint, 
Festus), because the nymphs made those who saw them mad, 
Ovid. Ep. iv. 49. Isidore makes lymphaticus the same with 
one seized with \h.chydrophobia {gui aguam timeat, v^po(J)ofio^), 
X. litera L. Pavor lymphaticus, a panic fear, Liv. x. 28. 
Senec. Ej). 13. JVummi auri lymphatici, burning in the 
pocket, as eager to get out, or to be spent. Plant. Poen. i. 2. 
132. Mens lymphata Mareotico, intoxicated, Horat. Od. i. 
37- 14. As hellebore was used in curing those who were mad, 
hence ellehorosus for insanns. Plant. Rud. iv. 3. 67- Those 
transported with religious enthusiasm were called Fanatici, 
Juvenal, ii. 113. iv. 123. Cic. Eivin. ii. bj. IJom. 60., from 
FANUM, a fari, because it was consecrated by a set form of 
words {fando), Festus, & Varr. L. L. v. 7*— or from Faunits 
^ui jjrimus fani conditor fuit), Serv. in Virg. G. i. 10. 
From the influence of the moon on persons labouring under 
certain kinds of insanity, they are called by later writers 
LUNATICI. 

HARUSPICES {ah hamgfl, i. e. ah hostid, Donat, in Ter. 
Phorm. iv. 4. 28. vel potius a victimis, aut extis victimarum 


* If tbe predictions of astrologers proved false, they were sometimes put to 
death ; but if true, they were richly rewarded,* and highly respect^. Suet. Tib. 


14. Tac, An, 6. 20. 26. Dio, 55.11. 
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in ara inspiciendis) j called also Exxts pices, Cic. Div. ii. 11. 
JVon. i. 53., who examined the victims and their entrails after 
they were sacrificed, and from thence derived omens of fu¬ 
turity, Stat. IVieb, iii. 456 ; also from the flame, smoke, and 
other circumstances attending the sacrifice ; as if the victim 
came to the altar without resistance, stood there quietly, fell 
by one stroke, bled freely, &c. These were favourable signs. 
The contrary are enumerated, Virg, G. iii. 486. Lucan. 
i. 6(^, &c. They also explained prodigies, Cic. Cat. iii. 8. 
Div. i. 3. Suet. Aug. 29. Plin. vii. 3. Their office resembled 
that of the augurs ; but they were not esteemed so honour¬ 
able : hence, when Julius Caesar admitted Ruspina, one of 
them, into the senate, Cicero represents it as an indignity of 
the order, Pam. vi. 18. Their art was called Haruspicina, 
V. haruspicum disciplina, Cic. Div. i. 2. 41., derived from 
Etruria, whci'c it is said to have been discovered by one 
Tagus, Cic. Div. ii. 23. Ovid. JSIet. xv. 553. Lucan, i. 637- 
Censorin. nat. d. 4., and whence Darusjrices were often 
sent for to Rome, Liv. v. 15. xxvii. 37- Cic. Cat. iii. 8. 
Lucan, i. 584. Martial, iii. 24. 3. They sometimes came 
from the East; thus Arnienius vel Comagenus haruspea.', 
Juvenal, vi. 549. Females also practised this art (Aruspic^e), 
Plant. Mil. Glur. iii. 1. 99. The college of the Jl€irHsj)ices 
was instituted by Romulus, Dionys. ii. 22. Of what number 
it consisted is uncertain. Their chief was called Summits 
Haruspex, Cic. Div. ii. 21. 

Cato used to say, he was surprised that the Haricspiccs did 
not laugh when they saw one another, Cic. IVnt. />. i. 26. 
Divin. ii. 24., their art was so ridiculous ; and yet wonderful 
instances are i*ecorded of the truth of their predictions, Liv. 
XXV. 16. Sallust. Jug. 63. 'Tacit. Hist. i. 27* Suet. Galb. 
19. Suet. Cccs. 81. D/o. xliv. 18. 

111. QUINDECEMVIRI saaris facinndis, who had the 
charge of the Sibylline books, inspected .them by the appoint¬ 
ment of the senate in dangerous junctures, and perfoi-med 
the sacrifices which they enjoined. It belonged to them in 
particular to celebrate tlie secular games, Horat. de Carrn. Sccc. 
72 . Tacit. Annul, ii. 11. vi. 12., and those of Apollo, Diu. 
liv. 19. They are said to have been instituted on the following 
occasion. 

A certain woman, called. Amalthfea, from a foreign country, 
is said to have come to Tarquiuius Superbus, wishing to sell 
nine books of Sibylline, or prophetic oracles. But upon 
Tarquin’s refusal to give her the price which she asked, she 
went away, and burnt three of them. Returning soon after, 
she sought the same iirice for the remaining six. Whereupon 

being 
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being ridiculed by the king, as a senseless old woman, she 
went and burnt other three ; and coming back still demanded 
the same price for the three which remained. Gellius says 
that the books were burnt in the king’s presence, i. 19. 
Tarquin, surprised at the strange conduct of the woman, 
consulted the augurs what to do. They regretting the loss 
of the books, wMch had been destroyed, advised the king 
to give the price required. The woman therefore having 
delivered the books, and having desired them to be carefully 
kept, disappeared; and was never afterwards seen, Dioitys. 
iv. 62. Lactant. i. 6. Gell. i. 19. Pliny says she burnt 
two books, and only preserved one, Plin. xiii. 13. s. 27* 
Tarquin committed the care of these books, called Libri 
S1BY1.1.1NJ, ibid, or versus, Horat. Carm. *S<cc. .5. Cic. P^err. 
iv. 49., to two men. {Ihmmviri) of illustrious birth, Dionys. 
ibid, one of "whom, called Atilius, Dionys. iv. 62., or Tullius, 
Valer. Ma.ximus, i. 1. 13., he is said to have punished, for 
being unfaithful to his trust, by ordering him to be sewed up 
alive in a sack {in cnleuminsui), and thrown into the sea, ibid. 
the punishment afterwards inflicted on parricides, Cic. Rose. 
j4ni. 25. In the year 387., tQn men {decemt'iri) were ap¬ 
pointed for this purpose, five jjatricians and five plebeians, 
JLiv. vi. 37 .42.; afterwards fifteen, as it is thought, by Sylla, 
Serv. in F'irg.J3£,n.\i.7‘^’ Julius Cajsarmade them sixteen, 
T)io. xlii. 51. xliii. 51. They were created in the same 
manner as the Pontifices, JJio. liv. 19. See Le.x Domitia. 
The chief of them was called Magister Collegii, Plin. 
xxviii. 2. 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fate of 
the Roman empire, Piv. xxxviii. 45,, and therefore, in 
public danger or calamity, the keepers of them were fre¬ 
quently ordered by the senate to inspect {adircy inupicere v. 
consulere) them, JAv. iii. 10, v. 13. vii. 27- xi. 12. xxi. 62. 
xxii. 9. xxix. 10. xxxvi. 27. xli. 21. They were kept in a 
stone chest below ground in the temple of Jujjiter Capitolinus. 
But the Capitol being burnt in the Marsic war, the Sibylline 
books were destroyed together with it, A. U. 670. Where¬ 
upon ambassadors were sent every where to collect the oracles 
of the Sibyls, Pacit. Annul, vi. 12. For there were other 
prophetic women besides the one who came to Tarquin, 
Pausan. x. 12. Lactantius from Varro mentions ten, i. 6. 
iElian, four, xii. 35. Pliny says there were statues of three 
Sibyls near the Rostra in the Forum, xxxiv. 5. s. 10. The 
chief was the Sibyl of Cunne (Sibylua CuMiEA), whom ./Eneas 
is supposed to have consulted; called by Virgil JDeiphobe, 
iEn. vi. 36. 98., from her age, longcevuy 391., vivaxy Ovid. 
Met. xiv. 104., and the Sibyl of Erythrse, a city of Ionia 

(Erythrjca 
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(Ebythr^.a Sibylla), Cic. JDivin. 1. 18., who used to utter 
her oracles with such ambiguity, that whatever happened, she 
might seem to have predicted it, id. ii. 54., as the priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi, Paiisan. iv. 12, &c,; the verses, however, 
were so contrived, that the first letters of them joined together 
made some sense; hence called Acrostichis, or in the plural 
acrostic hides ^ Dionys. iv. 62. Christian writers 

often quote the Sibylline verses in support of Christianity; 
as Lactantius, i. 6. ii. 11, 12. iv. 6.; but these appear to have 
been fabricated. 

From the various Sibylline verses thus collected, the Quinde- 
cemviri made out new books ; which Augustus (after having 
burnt all other prophetic books, fatidici lihri, both Greek 
and Latin, above 2000) deposited in two gilt cases {foriilis 
anratis)y under the base of the statue of Apollo, in the tem¬ 
ple of that god on the Palatine hill. Suet. Aiig. 31., to which 
Virgil alludes, ^n. vi. 69, &c., having first caused the priests 
to write over with their own hands a new copy of them, be¬ 
cause t^e former books were fading with age, Dio. liv. 17* 

The Quindecemviri were exempted from the obligation of 
serving in the armj’^, and from other offices in the city. Their 
priesthood was for life, Dionys. iv. 62. Tliey were properly 
the priests of Apollo; and hence each of them had at his 
house a brazen tripod, {cortina vel trijniSy) Serv. in Virg. .^n. 
iii. 332. Val. Flac. i. 5., as being sacred to Apollo, Suet. Aug. 
52., similar to that on which the priestess of Delphi sat, 
which Servius makes ii three-footed stool or table (^meusa), 
ibid. 360., but others, a vase with three feet and a covering, 
properly called Cortina (oX./»os), which als?o signifies a large 
round cauldron, Plin. xxxv. 11. s. 41. Parr. D.D. vi.3., often 
put for the whole tripod, or for the oracle, Virg. JKn. vi. 347- 
iii. 92. Ovid. Met. xv. 63.5. Plin. xxxiv. 3. s. 8.; hence trijm- 
dns sentire, to understand the oracles of Apollo, Virg. ACn. iii. 
360. Whe;ji tripods are said to have been given in a present, 
vases or cups svipported on three feet are understood, Virg. 
An.v. 110. Uorat. Od. iv.^. 3. JVep. Pans. 1. Ovid. Her. in. 
32. Suet. Aug. 52., such as are to be seen on ancient coins. 

• 

IV. SEPTEMVIRI epulonurny who prepared the sacred 
feasts at games, processions, and other solemn occasions. 

It was customary among the Romans to decree feasts to 
the gods, in order to appease their wrath, especially to Jupi¬ 
ter {epuluni Jovis, v. -i), during the public games {ludoruni 
causa), Liv. xxv. 2. xxvii. 38. xxix. 38. /?«. xxx. 39. xxxi. 4. 
xxxii. 7* These sacred entertainments became so numerous, 
that tlie Pontifices could no longer attend to them; on which 

account. 
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account, this order of priests was instituted to act as their 
assistants. Tliey were first created A. 557., three in number 
(Triumviri Epulones), Liv. xxxiii. 44. Cic. Oral. iii. 19., 
and were allowed to wear tlie toga proctexta, as the PontificeSf 
ibid. Ill the sing. Triumvir Epulo, Id, xl. 42. Their num¬ 
ber was increased to seven, it is thought by Sylla, Gcll. i, 
12. sing. Septemvirque Epuuis festisj Lucan, i. 602. If any 
thing had been neglected or UTongly performed in the public 
games, the Ppnlones reported it {aff 'erebant) to the Pontifices ; 
by whose decree the games on that account were sometimes 
celebrated anew, Cic. Hanisp. 10. L,iv. ibid. The sacred 
feasts were prepared with great magnificence ; hence, Ctenas 
jyontificumy v. jtontificales^ et augnralcs^ for sumptuous en¬ 
tertainments, llorat. Od. ii. 14. 28. Mavrob. Sat. ii. 9. 

The Pontifices, ylugnres, Septemviri, Mpulones, and Quin- 
dece7nvh'i, wei'e called the four colleges of priests, (Tcafrape^ 
iepu-iovvai, Dio. liu. 1. Sacei'dotes summorum collegiorum. 
Suet. Aug. 101.) When divine honours were decreed to 
Augustus, after his death, a fifth college was addcA com¬ 
posed of his priests: hence called Coi.legium Sm>ALiUM 
Augustauium, Tacit. Annul. iii. 64. Dio. Ivi. 46. Iviii. 12., 
So Flaviali um collegium, the priests of Titus and Vespasian, 
Suet. Dorn. 4. But the name of COLLEGIUM was applied 
not only to some other fraternities of priests, Div. xxxvi. 3., 
but to any number of men joined in the same office; as the 
Consuls, Liv. x. 22. 24., Prietors, Cic. Off ', iii. 20., Quiestors, 
Suet. Claud. 24., Tribunes, Cic. Doin. 18., also to any body 
of mei'chants, JAxk ii. 27., or mechanics, Plin. xxxiv. 1. Plin. 
J-Cj). X. 42., to those who lived in the Capitol, Liv. v. 50. 52., 
even to an assemblage of the meanest citizens, Cic. Done. 28., 
or slaves, Cic. post red. in Sen. 13. Sext. 25. Pis. 4. 

To each of the colleges of Pontifices, Augnres, and Qninde- 
cetnviri, Julius Cfesar added one, /Jio. xlii. 51., and to the 
Septemviri, three. Id. xlii./o/. After the battle of Actium 
a power was granted to Augustus of adding to these colleges 
as many extraordinary members as he thought proper; nffiich 
power was exercised by the su^eediug emperoi’s, so that 
the number of those colleges was thengeforth very uncertain, 
Dio. li. 20. liii. 17. They seem however to have retained 
their ancient names ; thus, TaCijtus calls himself Qumdecem- 
virali sacerdotio 2 >rcvditus, Axvw. xi. 11., and Pliny mentions 
a Sei'temvir Epueonum, P^jt. ii. 11. 

It was anciently ordained by law, that two persons of the 
same family (cV rr/s avn/v a-vyr^cet iaf) should not enjoy the same 
priesthood, Dio. xxxix. 17. But under the emperors this 
regulation was disregarded. 

The 
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The other fraternities of priests were less considerable, 
although composed of persons of disthigmshed rank. 

1. FRATRES AMBARVALES, twelve in number, who 
offered up sacrifices for the fertility of the ground (ut arva 
frnges ferrent), Varr. iv. 15., which were called Sacra Ambar- 
tmlia, because the victim was carried round the fields, {arva 
ambiebat, ter circum ihat hostiafrages, Virg. G. i. 345. Hence 
they were said agros lustrare. Id. Eel. v. 75., et purgare, 
Tibull. ii. 1. 1. 1/., and the victim was called Hostta ambar 
VAB is, 1^'estus. Macroh. Sat. iii. 5.) attended with a crowd of 
country people, liaving their temples bound with garlands of 
oak leav'es, dancing and singingthe praises of Ceres; to whom 
libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine, 
{cui tu lacte favos, i. e. mel, et initi dilue Saccho, Virg. G. .i* 
344.); these sacred rites were j)erformed before they began to 
I'cap, privately as well as<publicly, ibid. 347. 

This order of priests is said to have been instituted by 
Romulus in honour of his nurse Acca Eaurentia, who had 
12 sons, and when one of them died, Romulus, to console 
her, offered to supply his place, and called himself and the 
rest of her sons. Fra i res Arv^ai^s. UTreir office was fof 
life, and continued even in captivity and exile. They wore 
a crown made of the ears of corn {corona spicea), and a white 
woollen wreath around their temples {inftda alba), Gell. vi. 
17 - Plin. xviii. 2. 

InfuejE erant filament a lunen, yuihus sacerdotes et hosticc, 
ternplaque I'clahantar, Festus. The inf alee were broad woollen 
bandages tied w'ith ribbands (vittee), Virg. G. iii, 487. -*V!.n. 

X. 538. Ovid. Pont. iii. 2. 74., used not only by priests to 
cover their heads, Cic. Ver. iv. 50. J^ican. v. 142., but also 
l)}”^ suppliants, Ceies. JR. C. ii. 12. JJi'. xxiv. 30. xxv. 25. 
Tacit. Hist. i. 66. 

2. CURIONES, the priests Avho performed the public 
sacred rites in each ciiHcc, 30 in numbei*, see p. 1. Heralds 
Avho notified the orders of the prince or people at the spectacles 
were also called Citriones, Plin. JBJp. iv. 7* Martial. Preef. 
ii. Plautus calls a lean lamb curio, i. e. gui ctird macet, Avhich 
is lean with care, Aul. iii. 6. 27 . 

3. FECIALES a'^cI- Petiales, sacred persons employed in 
declaring Avar and making peace, Liv. ix. 5. The Pecialis, 
Avho- took the oath in the name of the Roman people in con¬ 
cluding a treaty of peace,' Avas called PATER PATRATUS, 
{quod jfiisjuranduni pro toto popnlo patrabat, i. e. preestabat 
velperagebat,) Liv. i. 24, The fieciales {collegiwiifecialium, 
Eiv. xxxvi. 3.) were instituted by Numa Pompilius, bor¬ 
rowed, as Dionysius thinks, i. 21. ii. 72* from the Greeks: 
they are supposed to have been 20 in number, Harr, apud 

Noil, 
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A"on. xii. 43. They judged concerning every thing which 
related to the proclaiming of war and the nrnking of treaties, 
i/rid. Cic. I'f’gg- ii. 9.: the forms they used were instituted by 
Ancus, Liv. i. 32. They were sent to the enemy to de¬ 
mand tl\e restitution of efects (ckarigatum, i. e. res rnpias 
dare repetitnm\ they always carried in their hands, or 
wreathed round their temples,' vervain (tierbena), Seiw. in 
Virg. xil. 120., vel verhenaca, a kind of sacred grass or clean 
herbs {sagmina v. herhec piirtr)^ plucked from a particular 
place in the Capitol, uith the earth in whidi it grew, {gra- 
tnen ex arce emn snd terra eimlsuui,') hence the chief of them 
was called Verbknariits, PHn. xxii. 3. xxx. 9. s. 69. If 
they u'cre sent to make a treaty, each of them carried vervain 
as an emblem of peace, and a flint stone to strike the animal 
which was sacrificed {privos fa 2 ndcs silices,privasque verheuns), 
Liv. xxx. 43. • 

4. SODALES Titii vel Tlfienses, priests appointed by 
Titus 'I'atius to preserve the sacred rites of the Sabines; or 
by Romulus in honour of 'J’atius himself, 'Tacit. A.nuul. i. 54. 
Hist. ii. 95., in imitation of whom the priests instituted to 
Augustus after his death were called Sodales, ibid. Suet. 
Claud. 6. Galb. 8. 

.5. REX Sacrorum, vel lie.v sacrificulns, a jiricst appointed 
after the expulsion of Tarquin, to perform tlie sacred rites, 
which the kings themselves used formerly to perform; an 
office of small impf)rtance, ami subject i<) the Pontifex J\huc- 
irnus, as all tlie other priests were, Liv. ii. 2. Dio/n/s. iv. 74- 
V. 1. Before a person was admitted to this priesthood, he was 
obliged to resign any other office he bore, Liv. xl. 52. His 
wife was called Regina, Marroh. Sat. i. 1.5., and his house 
anciently Regia, SertK in P'irg. xPln. viii. 363. 


THE PRIESTS OF PARTICUEAR GODS. 

THE priests of particular gf)ds were called FLAMINES, 
from a cap or fillet vel yy?7t'o), which they wore on their 

head, Parr. L. L. iv. 1.5. The chief of these were, 

I. Flarnen DIALIS, the priest of Jupiter, Avho was distin¬ 
guished by a lictor,Ac//rtc?ov//^v, and toga jn'fctexta, Liv. i. 20., 
and had a right from his office of coining into the senate, 
Liv. xxvii. 8. Flamen MAR'i^ALlS, tlie priests of Mars, 
QUIRINALIS, of Romulutj, &c. These three were alwa 5 '^s 
chosen from the patricians, Cic. Dorn. 14.—^'^I'hey were first 
instituted by Numa, Lit!, i. 20. Dionys. ii. 64., who had him¬ 
self performed tiie ^acred rites, which afterwards belonged 
to the Flarnen Dialis, Liv. i. 20. They were afterwards 

ci'eatcd 
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cl'cated by the people^ Gell. xv. 27.^ when they were said to 
be electiy designati, creati vel destinatiy Veil. ii. 43. Suet. Jul, 

1 ., and inaugurated rfjr solemnly admitted to their office by the 
Pontifex M. and the augurs, Cic. Pliil.xx. 43. Brut. 1. Suet. 
Cal. 12. Liv. XXX. 26. Pettier. Max. vi. 9. 3., when they were 
said inaugurariy imidiy vel capiy ibid. & Cic. Mil. 10. 17- The 
Pontifex M. seems to have nominated three persons to the 
people, of whom they chose one, 'Tacit. Anual. iv. 16. 

The Flaniines wore a purple robe called .L/.kna, Cic. Brut. 

14., which seems to have been throAvn over their toga; 
hence called by Festus duplex amictusy and a conical cap, 
called Ai*ex, Bucau. i. 604. Banigeros(iue ajuces, Pirg. JEni. 
viii. 664. Altliough not Ponti/icesy they seem to have had a 
seat in that college, Cic. JTarusp. 6. Dorn. 9. Other Ftarnines 
were afterwards created, called Minores, who miglit be 
plebeians, Pe-dnsy as the Flamen of Carmenta, the mother of 
Fvander, Cic. Brut. 14. The emperors also, after their con¬ 
secration, had each of them their PlarnineSy and likewise 
colleges of priests who w'cre called ttodulcsy Suet. Cl. 6. Thus, 
Fuamen C.E, saris. Suet. Jul. 74. sc. Antonius, Cic. Phil. ii. 
43. Dio. xl. iv. 6. 

The Flamen of .Inpitcr was an office of great dignity, 
{MA's.iMJT. dignationis inter Jlaniine.Sy Festus,) but subjected 
to many restrictions, as, that he should not ride on horse¬ 
back, Pest. 5. Plin. xxviii. 9., nor stay one night without the 
city, Ur. v^ 52. Tacit. Jnnal. iii. 58., nor take an oath, Liv. 
xxxi. 50., and several others enumerated, Gell. x. 15. Plu¬ 
tarch. Q. Jtoni. 39. 43. 107, 108, &c. His wife {Plaminica) 
was likewise under particular restrictions, ibid. &, Tacit. Jn- 
jial.'iy. 16. Odd. 7'h.sT. vi. 226.; but she coidd not be divorced, 
and if she died, the Plaruoi resigned his office, Plutarch. Q. 
lltnu. 49., because he conUl not perform certain sacred rites 
without her assistance, ibid. 

From the death of Merula, who killed himself in the temple 
of Jupiter {incisis venisy superfusoque altaribussanguine)y Ci¬ 
cero says in the temple of V’esta, Orat. iii. 3., to avoid the cruelty 
ofCinna, A. 666. Plor. iii. 21. / e//. ii. 22., there M'as no 

Plamen Diulis for 72 years. Tacit, jinnal. iii. 58. (Dio makes 
it 77 years, liv. 36.; but it seems not consistent, ibid. 24.) 
and the duties of his function w'cre perforinetl by the Ponti/ices; 
till Augustus made Scrvij.is Maluginensis, Priest of Jupiter, 
Tacit, ibid. Suet. xlug. 31. Julius Ciesar had indeed been 
elected {destinatus. Suet. 1., creatus. Veil. ii. 43.) to that office 
at 17 {pene puery ibid.), but not having been inaugurated, was 
soon alter deprived of it by S\'lla, ibid. 

II. SALII, the priests of Mars, twelve in number, insti¬ 
tuted by Nuuuvi so called, because ou solemn occasions they 
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used to go through the city diuicing (a saltu nomina dncunty 
Ovid. Fast. iii. dSjexsultantesSAi.n, Virg. ^'n. vhi. 6611., u 
saltando, quod facere in comitio in sacrh quotatmis sofent et 
deheut, Varr. iv. 15.) drest in an embroidered tunic {iunivd 
pictd), bound with a brazen belt, and a toga pradexta or fra- 
hea; having on their head a cap rising to a considerable 
height in the form of a cone {ajtex^ Kv/j/incnu), with a sword 
by their side; in their right hand, a spear, a rod, or the like; 
and in their left, one of the Ancilia, or shields of Mars, 
JJionys. ii. 70. Lrican says it hung from their neck, Et Salius 
Iceto port at Ancilia coUo, i. 603. Seneca resembles the leaping 
of the Salii {saltus saliakis) to that of fullers of cloth (saltus 
Fum.onius), Ep. 1.5. Tliey used to go to the Capitol, 
through the Forum and other public parts of the city, singing 
as they went sacred songs, (per nrheui ibant ranentes curniina 
(mm tripudiissolemnique saltatUylAy. i. 20. Horat. Od. i. 36. 
12. iv. 1. 28.) said to have been composed b}'^ Numa (Saliare 
JVuma; earmcoi), Horat. Ep. ii. 1.86. Tacit. Annal. ii. 83., 
which in the time of Horace, could hardly be understood by 
any one, ^7J^VZ., scarcely by the priests themselves, Quinctilutn. 
i. 6. 40. Festus calls these verses Axaimenta, vcl AssamentUy 
because they were Avritten on tablets. 

The most solemn procession of the Salii was on the 1st of 
Mai’ch, in commemoration of the time Avhen the sacred shield 
was belicA'ed to haA’^e fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa. 
The)'^ resembled the armed dancers of the Greeks, called Cu- 
retes, from Ci-ete, Avhere that manner of dancing called Pvu- 
KicHK had its origin; Avhether inA'ented by MinerA’a, or, 
according to the fables of the poets, by the Cnretes^ who 
being entrusted Avith the care of Jupiter in his infancy, 
SerzK in Firg. iA^ 151., to pre\x‘nt his being discovered by 
Saturn his father, droAvned his cries by the sound of their 
arms and cymbals, JJionys. ii. 7^" vii. 72. Hygin. 139. It 
Avas certainly common among the Greeks in the time of Homer, 
//. vi. V. 494. Strah. x. 467, 468. /m. 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salii unless 
a native of the place, and freeborn, Avhose father and mother 
were alive. Lucan calls them lectaJuventus patrician because 
chosen from that order, ix. 478. The Salii, after finishing 
their procession, had a splendid entertainment prepared for 
them. Suet. Claud. 33.; hence Saeiares costly dishes, 

Horat. Od. i. 37-2. Epulari Saliarem in modurn, to feast luxu¬ 
riously, Cic. Att.v. 9. Their chief Avas called Pr^esue (i. e. 
qui ante alios salit), who seems to have gone foremost in the 
procession, Cic. JOivin. i. 26. ii. 66.; their principal musician, 
Vates; and he who admitted new members, Magister, Capi- 
tolin. in Antonin. Philos. 4. According to Dionysius, iii. 32. 
Tullus HostUius added twelve other SalUi who Avere called 
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Agon ALES, -enses, or Collini, from having their chapel on the 
Colline hill. Those instituted by Numa had their chapel on 
the Palatine hillj hence, for the sake of distinction, theyvvere 
called Palatini, Id. ii. 70* 

III. LUPJLRCI, the priests of Pun; so called (a lupo) 

from a wolf, liecause that god was supposed to keej) the wolves 
from the sheep, Serv. in Pirg. jICn. viii. 343. Hence the place 
where he was worshipped was called T^vjiercal, and his festival 
J^itpercalia, which was celebrated in Februaiy; at which time 
the Jjnperci ran up and down the city naked, having only a 
girdle of goats’ skins round their waist, and thongs of the same 
in their hands, with which they struck those whom they met; 
particularly married women, vrho were thence supposed to be 
rendered prolific, Ovid, 427- 44.o. v. 101. 

There were three companies {sodalitufes) of iMpvrvi ; two 
ancient, called Fabiani and Quintit.iani (a Fabio et Quin- 
tilio preejiositis suis, Festus), and a third called Juiai, insti¬ 
tuted in honour of Julius Ciesar, whose first chief was Antony; 
and therefore, in that capacity, at the festival of the Lnper- 
cnlia, although consul, he went almost naked into the forum 
,/nlium, attended by his lictors, and having made an harangue 
to the people {nttdiis concionntus cst), Cic. Phil. ii. 34. 43., 
from the Rostra, he, according to concert, as it is believed, 
presented a crown to C’lesar, ivho was sitting there in a golden 
chair, drest in a purple robe, with a golden diadem, which 
had been decreed him, surrounded by the whole senate and 
people, ibid. Antony attempted repeatedly to put the crown 
on his head, addressing him by the title of King, and declaring 
that what he said and did was at the desire of his fellow-citi¬ 
zens, Dio. xlv. 31. 41. xlvi. b. But Cccsar perceiving the 
strongest marks of aversion in the people, rejected it, sajdng, 
that Jupiter alone was king of Rome, and therefore sent the 
crown to the Capitol, as a present to that god, /Sifct. Cers. /"i). 
Cic. Phil. iii. 5. v. 14. xiii. 8. 15. li). Dio. xlvi. 19. Pell. ii. 56. 
Plutarch. C<r.v.p. 736. ulnton. p. 921. ^ppian.P. C. ii.p. 496. 
It is remarkable that none of the succeeding emperors, in the 
plenitude of their power, ever ventured to assume the name 
«)f Ilej'f King. 

As the Luperci were the most ancient order of priests, said 
to have been first instituted by Fvander, Ovid. Past. ii. 279. 
IJv. i. .5., so they continued the longest, not being abolished 
till the time of Anastasius, who died A. 1). 518. 

IV. POTITII and PINARII, the priests of Hercules, 
instituted by Fvander, Liv. i. 7* Pirg. jPn. viii. 270., when 
he built an altar to Hercules, called Maxima, after that hero 

had slain Cacus, Z4i\ i. 7--said to have been instructed 

in the sacred rites by Hercules himself, Cic. Dorn. 52. iSen^. 
in Pirg, J3S,n, viii, 269.3 being then two of the most illustrioua 
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families in that place. The Pinarii happening to come too 
late to tlie sacrifice, after the entrails Avere eaten up {extis 
adesis), Avere by the appointment of Hercules ncA'er after per¬ 
mitted to taste the entrails, ihid. & JDionys. i. 40. So that 
they only acted as assistants in performing the sacred rites; 
{Kt domus Herculei custos Pinnria savri, Virg. ibid.) The 
Potitii^ being taught by E\’andcr, continued to preside at the 
sacrifices of Hercuh's for many ages; (Antisti'I’Ks sacri ejus 
fuerunt, TJa’. ibid. Pri^nttiquc Potitiics auctor^ ibid.) till 

the Pinarii by the authority or advice of Appius Claudius, 
the censor, ha\'ing delegated their ministry to public shu’^es, 
the AA’liole race {^enas.ainne, v. Ckns, Potiiiora/n), consisting 
of \'2 familuc, became extinct Avithin a year; anti some time 
after Appius lost his sight; a Avarning, says City, against 
making innoAations in religion {quad diniorejidis sfatii stio 
Mici'is r('/ii^ionc)n farere jxjsscf), ix. 20. 

V. GAliLT, the priests of i'yhele, the mother of the gods, 
so called from Gali.us, a riA’cr in l^hrygia, AA’hieh Avas sup¬ 
posed to make those aa Iio drank of it mad, so tliat they cas¬ 
trated tliemseh es, Pestns ; as the [)i i(*sts of Cybelc did, Hcro- 
dian. i. 11. Ovid. Past. it'. 11(51. {yeni/alia sihi ahscindcbant val- 
tris lapidcis A td Samid tesfd, with knives of stone or Samian 
hr\c\\), ,/uv(}iaL ii. IJG. vi. .'ll;!. ^lartial. iii. 81. 51. Piin. xi. 
49. s. 109. xxxA'. 12. s. -1(5., in imitation Atys, -yis, Attisy 
~idis, V. Attin, -inis, Ovid. Fast. i\'. 223, ike. Met. x. 104. 
Arnob. called also Cinucnis, Pneret. ii. (329. CoaviJANTKs, 
Horat. Od. i. 1(5.8., their chief Aiichicaij.us, Scrv.in I'iry. 
ix. 11(5. Pth i. XXXV. 10. s. 30., all of Plirygian extraction, 
JJiojtys. ii. 19., Avho used to carry round tlie image of Cybele, 
Avith the gestures of mad pc'ople, rolling their heads, beating 
their breasts to the sound of the flute {tihitc llcrecyntliiw v. 
ha.ci), making a great noise AA’itli drums and cymbals, llorat. 
Od. i. 10. 7* Aiin. ix. (519. Sometimes also cutting their 

arms, and uttering dreadful predictions, Pnean.i. .0(55. Senec, 
Med. 804. Dui'ing the festival called Hii.ahia, at the vei'nal 
equinox (viii. Kal. April.) 3Jacrob. Sat. i. 21., they AA-ashed 
AAOth certain solemnities the image of Cybele, her chariot, her 
lions, and all her sacrctl things, in the Tiber, at the conflux 
of the Almo, Ovid. Past. iv. OOJ. 'riiey animally Avent round 
the Adllages, asking an jdms (stipeni e/nendif antes), ibid. 3,50. 
Pont. i. 1. 40. IJionys. ii. 19., AAdiich all other priests were 
prohibited to do, Cic. Pegg. ii. 9. 10. All the circumstances 
relating to Cybele and her sacred rites are poetically detailed 
by Ovid, Past. iv. 181—373. 

The riles of C^ybelc were disgraced by great indecency of 
expression, ./ai'enal. ii. 110. Aiigastin. dc Civ. Pei, ii. 14. 

VIRGINES VESTALES (II'of, 'Vttnia(,(•<.)y Virgins 
eonseevateU to the Avorship of Vesta, a priesthood, derived 
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from Alba, JAv. i. 20., for Rliea Sylvia the mother of Romulus, 
was a A'cstal, Ibid. 0., orijj^inally from Troy, T'irg. JKn. ii. 
2.9G., first iustitutctl at Rome by Numa, JAv. ibid., four iu 
number, Diojrj/s. ii. 04, 65.; two were added by Tarquiiiius 
Priseus, Id. iii. OJ., or by Servius Tidlius, PhUarch. in 
Xnmxiy which eoutinued to be the number ever after, Dionys. 
ibid. I'ealnfi in SRX. 

Tlie Vestal Virgins were chosen first by the kings, Dionys. 
ibid., and after tluur expulsion, by^ the Pontifc.v Mu.ri}nus ; 
u'ho, according to the Pnpian law, when a vacancy Vvas to 
he supplied, selected from among the peojjle twenty girls 
above six, and below sixteen years of age, free from any 
bodily defect, (whicli Avas a re(juisite in all priests, Sac^icjujios 
IN ri:(n:u si r, Senev. controv. iv. 2. Plutarch. Q. Itoni. 72.) 
whose father and mother were botli alive, and freeborn 
cit izens. It A\ as <lctermined by lot in an assembly of the 
jji'ople, which of these twenty should be appointed. 'J’heu 
the Pontifex 3/. went and took her on whom tlie lot fell, 
from her parents, as a raplicc in war {)nairu j/rebcn^ani a 
parenti whiti bcllo cajdam ahdnccbat), addressing her thus, 
Tk, Amata, CAiMo; that being, according to A. Clellius, the 
name t)f the first Avho was chosen a Vestal: Hence CAPKiiii 
J'irp'incm Tl-stalcni, to choose; Avliiclx word was also apjxlied 
to tlie J'lanien Dialis, toiXic J*onti/iccs imd augurs, (i(dl. i. 12. 
lint afterwards this mode of casting lots was not necessavv. 
44ie l^ontifcx 3/. might choose any one he ihought proper, 
with the consx'iit of lier jjarents, and tlu* rexpiisite (|u:di!ications 
[cufus ratio haheri posset)., ibid. 'J'acit. Ann. ii. 80, If none 
ofiei ed voluntarily, the metliod of casting lots was used. Suet. 
xlap;. 01 . 

The Vestal Virgins Averc bound to their ministry for thirty 
ye:irs. For the first ten years they learnetl the sacred rites; 
Ihr the next ten, they perlbrmed tliem; and for the last ten 
taught the younger A'irgins, Sence. dellt. beat.'2^). Dioitj/s. 
ii. 07 . They Avere all said, jjreesidere saeris, Tacit. Ann. ii. 8{>., 
at (tssidutc tenijtli An j istii ks, a'. -ta:, Ldv. i. 20, The oldest 
{Pesta/iani retastissijna, 4'acit. Ann. xi. 02.) Avas called Max¬ 
ima, S>cet..It(/.S‘<i. {>] —TT/ii /4/V>. Via'. 24.) Afterthirty’^ 

yeais’ service they might leaA C the temple and marry; Avhich, 
iioAvever, AA'as seldom done, and alAA'ays reckoned ominous, 
l)ioni/s. ii. ( 57 . 

The ollice of the Vestal Virgins AA'as, — 1. to keep the 
sacred fire aUvays burning, Plor. i.2. Ci's i-opiuN io. ignkm 
FOCI J’uni.na sKMiu rKKNUM, f’/c. y^e.gg. ii. 8., Avhence 
axeque Pester oblitns, llorat. Od. iii. 5. 11 ., AA'atching it in the 
night-time alternately, JAv. xxviii.Ol,, and Avhoever alloAved 
it to go out AA'as scourged (Jla^yrls eccdcbatar) Ixythc Pontife.e 

u * 3/. Valer, 
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M. Valer. Max. i. 1. 6. Dionys. ii. 67- {nuda gjiidem, sed 
obscin'o loco et velo rnedio interposito), Plutarch. Num. 67-, 
or by his order, Lh\ xxviii. 11. This accident was always 
esteemed unlucky, and expiated by offering extraordinary 
sacrifices (hostiis jnajoribus procurarx), ibid. The fire was 
lighted uj> again, not from another fire, but from the rays of 
the sun, Plutarch, ibid., in which manner it was renewed every 
year on the 1 st of March; that day being anciently the begin¬ 
ning of the year, 3Iacrob. Sat. i. 12. Ovid. Past. iii. 143. 

-2. to keep the secret pledge of the empire, xxvi. 27 - 

V. 52., supposed to have been the Palladium, Pucau.ix.994.y 
or the Peuafes of the Roman people, 'Tacit. Ann. xv. 41. 

ii. 66., called by Dio, t«/(/>«; kept in tlie innermost 
recess of tlie temple, visible only to the virgins, or rather to the 
T'estalis JMaxinia alone, Lncan. ibid. & i. .598. llerodian, 

i. 14.; sometimes removed from the temple of Vesta by the 

virgins, Avhen tumult and slaughter prevailed in the city, Dio. 
xlii. 31., or in case of a fire, Liv. 24., rescued ])y Metellus 
the Pontife.v JM. when the temple was in flames, A. .512. TAv. 
Pjp. xix. Dionifs. ii. (>6. Ovid. P'ast. vi. 437, the 

hazard of his lift', and with tlie loss of his sight, Plin. vii. 43., 
and consequently of his priestlmod, Sencc. contr. iv'. 2., for 
which a statue was erec;ted to him in the Capitol, Dioni/s. 

ii. 66., and other honours conferred on him, see p. 1.5.- 

and 3. to perform constantly the sacred rites of the gfiddess, 
Senec. deprov. .5. Their prayers and vows Avere ahA'ays tluiught 
to have great influence Avith the gods, Vic. I'ont. 17- D/o.xlviii. 
19. Jrlorat. Od. i. 2. 28. In their devotions they AA'orshipped 
the god jPrtAtvn/f.v to guard them from envy, xxviii.4. s.J. 

The Vestal Virgins AA'ore a long Avhite robe, bordered Avith 
purple: their heads Avere <lecorated AA’ith fillets {infa/fv, 
0 Tcii/iftra, Dionys. ii. 67- viii. 89.), and ribbons (x-it/rr), Ovid. 
Fast. iii. 30., hence the T'estnlis JMaxhna is called, Vittata 
SACKRJJOS, I/Xican. i. .597., ^i^id simply Vittata, Jnxjcnal. 
iv. 10., the head-dress, sufkibiti.um, Pestns, described by Pru- 
dcntius,co«^^•a/6>/?>^7?^«c/t.ii. 1093. When first chosen,their hair 
was cut oft and buried under an old lotos orlote-trce in the city, 
Plin. XAU. 44. s. 85., but it AA'as afterAvards alloAvcd to gi-ow. 

The Vestal Virgins enjoyed singular honours and privileges. 
The pnetors and consuls, Avhen they met them in the street, 
lowered their fasces, and Avent out of the AA'ay to shew them 
respect. Sen. contr. vi. 8. They had a lictor to attend them 
in public, at least after the time tif the triumvirate, Dio. xlvii. 
19. Sexiec. contr. i. 2. Plutarch says always, in A^urna. 
They rode in a chariot {carpexxto v. pilento). Tacit. Annal. 
xii. 42., sat in a distinguished place at the spectacles, Jd. 
iv. 16. Suet. Aug. were not forced to swear, Gell.x. 15., 

unless 
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unless they inclined. Tacit, ^nnal. n. and by none other 
blit Vesta, Senec. ibid. They might make their testament, 
although under age; for they were not subject to the power of 
a parent or guardian, as other women, GeU.ihid. They could 
free a criminal from punishment, if they met him accidentally, 
Plutarch, in Nunia; and their interposition was always greatly 
respected, Cic. Font. YJ . ii. 36. Tacit. Annal. xi. 32. 

Suet. ,7 hI. 1. Tib. 2. Fit. 16. Tacit. Hist. hi. 81. They 
had a salary from the public, JLiv. i. 20. Suet. Aug. 31. They 
ivere held in such veneration, that testaments and the most 
imjiortant deeds were committed to their care, Suet. Jul. 83. 
Aug. 102. Tacit. Annul, i. 8. J)io. xlviii. 12.37* 46. Tacit. 
Annal. iv. 16., and they enjoyed all the privileges of matrons^ 
W'ho had three children, Dio. Ivi. 10. 

When tlu; Vestal Virgins w’^ere forced through indisposition 
to leave the Atrium VesTjO-:, probably a house adjoining to 
the temple, and to the palace of Numa, Regia parva Num^.j 
if not a part of it, Ovid. Trist. iii. 1.30. Fast. vi. 263., where 
the virgins lived, they were entrusted to the care of some 
venerable matron, Plin. .Kp. vii. 19. 

If any Vestal violated her vow of chastity, after being tried 
and sentenced by the Ponti/iccs, sheivas buried alive ivith fu¬ 
neral solemnities in a place called the camj'Us scelf.ratus, 
near the Porta Colliua, and her paramour scourged to death in 
the Forum; M’hich method of punishment is said to have been 
first contrived by 4'arquiaius Priscus, Diongs. iii. 67- The 
commission of this crime was thought to forbode some dreadful 
calamity to the state, and therefore was always expiated ivith 
extraordinary sacrifices. Lie. viii. 13. xiv. xxii. 57- Ixiii. 
Dkmgs. i. 7^^* h- 67- viii. 89. ix. 40. Dio. fragni. 91, 92. 
Plutarch. Q. Jto/n. 83. Ascon. in Mil. 12. Suet. Doui. 8 . 
Pliu. lip. iv. 11. .Juvcual. iv. 10. The suspected virtue of 
some virgins is said to have been miraculously cleared, Faler. 
Ma.v. viii. 1. 5. lAv. xxix. 14. Plin. vii, 35. 

Those were the principal divisions of the Roman priests. 
Concerning their emoluments the classics leave us very much 
in the dark; as they also do with respect to those of the ma¬ 
gistrates. When Romulus first divided the Roman territory, 
he set apart what was sufficient for the performance of sacred 
rites, and for the support of temples. Diongs. ii. 7- So Livy 
informs us, that Numa, who instituted the greatest number of 
priests and sacrifices, provided a fund for defraying these 
expenses {unde in eos suniptus pecunia erogaretur) , i. 20,, 
but appointed a public stipend {stipendium de publico statuit), 
to none but the Vestal Virgins, ibid. Dionysius, speaking of 

u 2 Romulus, 
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Romulus, says, that while other nations were negligent about 
the choice of their priests, some exposing that t)iiice to sale, 
and others determining it by lot; Romulus made a law that 
two men, tibove fifty, of distinguished rank and virtue, with¬ 
out bodily defect, anti possessed of a competent fortune, 
shoidd be chosen from each rt/r/'n, to officiate as priests in 
that curia or parish for life; being exemjrtcd by age from 
military service, and by law from the troublesome business of 
the city, ii- - There is no mention of any annual salary. 
In after ages the priests claimed an innnvniity from taxes, 
wiiich the Pouii/iccs and augurs for ser eral years did not pay. 
At last, however, the quecstors wanting money for jmblic exi¬ 
gencies, forced them, after appealing in vain to the tribunes, 
to pay vip their arrears, {aiuioruiu, per qnos uoti dederauf, sti- 
jiciidiuvi e.ractum eaf,) i^iv. xxxiii. 42. s. 44. Augustus in¬ 
creased both the dignity and emoluments (com.moi>a) of the 
priests, particularly of the Vestal Virgins, >Stfef. 31.; 

as he likewise first fixed the salaries of the provincial magis¬ 
trates, Uio. lii. 23. 25. liii. 1.5., whence we read of a sum of 
money (salaiuom) being given to those who were dis¬ 
appointed of a province, Id.’JS.'l'I. xliii. 4. Ixxviii. 22. 'Tacit. 
udi'ric. 42. But we read of no fixed salary for the priests; as 
for the teachers of the liberal arts, Saet. Test. 18. JJii>'es/., 
and for others, Saet. Ti/j. 4(i. A7v. 10. When Theodosius 
the Cireat abolished the heathen worship at Rome, Zosinnis 
mentions only his refusing to grant tlie public money fiir sa¬ 
crifices, and expelling the priests of both sexes from tlu' tiui- 
ples, V. 38. It is certain, however, that sufficient ])rovision 
was made, in whatever manner, for the inaintenaiua* of those 
who devoted themselves wholly to sacred functions. 1 J(juour, 
perhaps, was the chief rewaixl of the dignified priests, wlio 
attended only' occasionally, and whose rank and fortune raised 
them above desiring any pecuniary' gi-atification. There is a 
passage in the life of Aurelian by' V^opiscus, e. 15., which 
some apply' to this subject; although it seems to be restricted 
to the priests of a j)articidar temph', Poutifives rohoravit, sc. 
Auretiauus, i. e. lie endowed the chief priests with salaries, 
decrevit etiam enadumenta Jtti/iistris, and granted certain emo¬ 
luments to their servants, the inferior priests u'ho took care 
of the temples. 74ie priests are by later writers sometimes di¬ 
vided into three classes, the antistites or chief priests, the sarer- 
d<des or ordinary priests, and the miuistri or meanest priests, 
whom Manilius caiinaurtoratos in tertiaJurataiaistr<is,v 
but for the most part oidy' into two classes, the Pouti/iees or 
Sacerdotes^ and the- rnbiistri; as in Vopi.scus; so in Tegg. 14. 
(fiod. Thcodos, de Pagan, Sacrif, ct Tentplis. 


SJiKV.tN’l'5 
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SERVANTS OF THE FlllESTS. 

Tf ll^ priests wlio had children employed them to assist irt 
])erformint^ sacred rites: but those who had no children 
jirocured free-born boys ^lnd girls to serve them, the boys to 
the age of puberty, and tbe girls till they were mari'icd. These 
Avt're called Caniil/i and Camil/cc, Dionys. ii. 24. 

Those who took care of the temples were called /Edith r 
or (jell. xii. (>., those who brought the victims to 

tile altar and slew them, Poim:, Victinuirii and Cultrarii; to 
w'hom in particular the nanu^ of MINISTIII w'as properly 
applied, OtvV/. T'W. i. ;}19. iv.a'l/. . Virg.G, 

iii. 48S. ,TtwmaJ.yin. 14. The boys who assisted the 
in sacred rites w'ere called Fj.amtnii ; and the girls, Fi.aminiA':, 
Frstn.s, There were various kinds of musicians, Tibicvies^ 
'rnhivincs^ ludicincs^ &c. L,ii\ ix. 30. 

III. THk: PJ.ACJkS 7\NI) rites of sacred 

THINGS. 

^■'^11E places dedicated to the worship of the gods w'ere called 
temples, Templa, {fmia, dehthray sarraria, <vdes sacr<r,) 
and conseci'ated by the augvirs; hence called A 

1 emple built by Agrij}pa in the time of Augustus, and dedicated 
to all the gods, w as called Panthcouy Dio. liii. 27- 

A small temple or chapel was called *SV/cc//Hn< ov Jl^Zdiculn. 
A Avood or thicket of trees consecrated to religious worship 
Avas called Pftrtfs, a grove, P/in. xii. (i. Pianf. Amph.v. 1. 
■12. ^’he gods Avere supposed to frequent Avoods and fountiiins; 
hence, Plsse focis tmperos tv.datnr silva omnem sola virens 
JA/n/eny Eucan. ix. 522. 

'rhe Avorship of the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, a'oavs, 
and sacrifices. 

No act of religious AA’orship aa'us performed without prayer. 
'Phe Avords used AA’cre thought of the greatest importance, and 
varied according to tlie nature of the sacrifice. T aler. Max. i, 1. 
Hcuce the supposed force of charms and incantations, {verba 
el ineantumenta earmininn), Plin. xxAuii. 2. Horat. Ep. i. 
J. 31. When in doubt about the name of any god, lest they 
should mistake, they used to say, Quisqhis es. Plant. Hud. 
i. 4. 37 . Tlrg. xl<,n. iv. 577- Whatever occurred to a person 
in doubt Avbat to say', aa'Rs supjiosed to be suggested by some 
diAunity', l*lmtt. 3Iost.\\\.\ . I'M' Apulei.de JJeo Socratis. In 
the day’time the gt)ds Avere thought to remain for the most part 
in heaven, but to go up and doAvn the earth during the night to 

u 3 " observe 
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observe the actions of men, Planf. Bud. Brol. 8. The stars 
were supposed to do the contrary, ibid. 

Those wht> prayed, stood usually witli their heads covered 
{capite I'eldto vel operto) looking towards the east; a priest 
pronounced the words before them {verba prccibat') ; they fre¬ 
quently touched the altars or the knees of the images of the 
gods; turning themsch'cs round in a circle {in gyrum ac con- 
vertebant) , Liv.v.21., towards the right. Plant. Cure. i. ] .70-j 
sometimes they put their right hand to their mouth {dextram. 
ori adniovehant ; whence adoratui) , and also prostrated them¬ 
selves on the ground {proenmhehunt aris advolnti). 

I'lie ancient Romans used with the same solemnity to offer 
up vows, (VOVERE, I'ota facere, snscipere, eoncipere, nnneu- 
2 )nre, &c.) They ^'OAved temples, games, thence called JLudi 
7’othd, sacrifices, gifts, a certain part of the plunder of a city, 
&c. Also Avhat AA^as called VER SACRUM, that is, all the 
cattle AA'hich AA^ere produced from the first of March to the end 
of April, LiiK xxii. 9, 10. xxxiv. 44. liithisA'OAV amongthe 
Samnites, men Avere included, Pestns in Mamertixj. 

Sometimes they used to AA'rite their a'oaa's on paper or AA'axen 
tablets, to seal them up (ohsignare) and fasten them Avith Avax 
to the knees of the images of the gods; that being supposed 
to be the scat of mercy: Hence Genua inccrare deorum, .Jiive- 
nal. X. 55. 

When the things for AA-hich they offered up voavs Avere 
granted, the a'ows Avere said case rata, &c., but if not, 

eadere, esse irrita, &c. 

The person who made awa's aa'us said, esse voti reus; aiul 
Avhen he obtained his Avish {voti co?npos), voti datnnatns, 
bound to make good his a'oaa^, till he performed it, Macroh. 
Sat. iii. 2., vel Virg. Eel. a'. 80. Hence damnahis In. 

guoque votisy i. e. ob/igabis ad 7njtn solvcnda, shalt bind men 
to perform their a'oaa's by granting AA’liat they prayed for, J'irg. 
ibid., reddere A-el solvere vota, to perform. Pars preedev de¬ 
bit a, JaA'- debiti A'el meriti honores, merit a dona, &c. A A’OAA^'d 
feast {epulurn votivum) Avas called Poi.i.ucrrtTM, Plant. Bud. 
V. 3. 63., from poUucere to conscci*ate. Id. Stick, i. 3. 80., 
hence 2 >(dlucibiHter caenare, to feast sumptuously. Id. Most. 
i. 1. 23. Those AAho imploretl the aid of the gods, used to lie 
{incuhare) in their temples,asif to receive from them responses 
in their sleep, Serv.in P^irg.xW.i^. Cic. Divin.i.AXi. The 
sick in particular did so in the temple of iEsculapius, Plant, 
(dire. i. 1. 61. ii. 2. 10, &c. 

Those saved from shipwreck used to hang up their clothes 
in the temple of Neptune, with a picture {tabula votiva) re¬ 
presenting the circumstances of their danger and escape, 
PHrg. xii. 7^8. Ilorat. Od. i. 5. Civ. IVat. I), iii. 37* 
soldiers, when discharged, used to suspend their arms to Mars, 

trladiators 
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gladiators tlieir swords to Hercules^ Horat. i. 1. 4., and 
poets, wlien they finished a work, the fillets of their hair to 
Apollo, Stat. SiLv. iv. 4. 02. A jjerson who had sull'cred 
shipwreck, used sometimes to support himself by begging, 
and for the sake of movdng compassion, to shew a picture of 
his misfoi'tunes, Jiwenal. xiv. 301. l*Jucdr. iv. 21. 24. 

Augustus, having lost a number of his ships in a storm, 
expressed his resentment against Neptune, by ordering that 
his image should not be carried in jjrocessioii with those of 
the other gods at the next solemnity of the Circensian games, 
iinet. 16. 

'^hanksgi^'ings {graiiartini actiones) used always to be made 
to the gods for benefits received, and upon all fortunate events. 
It ^vas, however, believed that the gods, after remarkable 
success, used to send on mer«, by the agency of Nemksjs, 
(Ultujx fa< hionim inipioriim, honortunqne ini.aiMiATRix, 
JSlarcellin. xiv. II.) a reverse of fortune, IAik xlv. 41. To 
avoid whit;h, as it is thought, Augustus, in consecpience of a 
tlream, every year, on a certain day, begged an alms from the 
people, holding out his hand to such as otfered him {cavatn ma- 
nuui usties])orrigetttihiispra:heHs)y Suet. Aug. 91. Dio. liv. 35. 

VVluMi a gtuieral had obtained a signal victory, a thanks¬ 
giving (SUi*l*L(ICATIO vcl si(j)plicimn) Avas decreed bj^ the 
senate to l)e made in all the temples, Liv. iii. 63.; and what 
was called a DKCTlSl’DllNI LJAl, when couches AA'erc spread 
{/eefi AR*1 pK/vi/taria stcnichdufur'), for the gods, as if about to 
feast, and their images taken down from their pedestals, and 
plaeed upon these ccmches round the altars, which were loaded 
Avith the richest dishes. Hence, Ad (mniia jnilvinaria sucri/i- 
ratiim, Ifiv. xxii., 1., svpplicutio dccreta cst, Cic. Cat. iii. 10. 
This honour Avas decre(;d to Cicero for haA'ing suppressed the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which he often boasts had never been 
conferred on any other person AA'ithout laying aside his robe 
of peace {togatu-s)^ Dio. 37- 36. Cic. Pis. 3. Cat. iii. 6. 10. 
The iiuthor of the decree Avas L. Cotta, Cic. Phil. ii. 6. xIa'. 8. 
A supplication Avas also decreed in times of danger or pvddic 
distress ; aa hen the Avomen prostrating themselves on the 
ground sometimes SAvept the temples AAuth their hair, Lh'. iii. 
7. The Lectistervimn Avas first introduced in the time of a 
pestilence, A. U. 356. Liv. v. 13. 

In sacrifices it AA^as requisite that those aa-Iio offered them 
should come chaste and pure ; that they should bathe them¬ 
selves ; be dressed in AAdiite robes, and croAvned Avith the leaves 
of that tree, Avhich Avas thought most acceptable to the god 
Avhom tlicy Avorshipped. Sometimes also in the garb of sup¬ 
pliants, with dishevelled hair, loose robes, and barefooted. 
Vows and prayers Avere alvv'ays made before the sacrifice. 

It Avas necessary that the animals to be sacrificed {hosfite vel 

vivtimcE 
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»v'r//y;)«*,Ovitl.F;ist .i.335.) shmild ])eM’itbout and blomisli, 

{decorrv et hdeqTfc vcl intarfcc, ju’ver j^oked in the plougli,) 
ilniL i. 8;J., and thcrefoix* they \voro chosen from a flock or 
lievd, approved l)y the priests, and marked Avith chalk, .Jnve- 
itft/. X, 6(i., wlience they Avere called cs^re^irr, c.viinin^, levttc. 
f hey Avere adorned Avith lillets and ribbons {infidis et vittis), 
EiA% ii. 54., and crowns; and their horns AA’cre gilt. 

The A'ictim Avas led to the altar by tin' J*opcc, Avitb their 
clothes tucked up and naked to the Avaist {(jui surnneti crant 
vt ad ilia mtdi. Suet. C'alig. ii2.), Avith a slack rope, that it 
might not seem to be bi’onglit by force, Avhich was reckoned 
a had omen. For tlie same reason it aa'us alloAA’ed to stand loose 
befeire the altar; and it Avas a Aany bad omen if it fled aAvay. 

Then after silence Avas ordered, Cic. JJii'hi, i. 45., (sec 
p. 1G2.) a sidted cake (lao/a f;als(t,vc\ frap^cs .syy/.syr, Virg. ^En. 
ii. IrlM. J'ar cf jaica s(t/i,s, OA’id. & Ilorat. i. e. Jd/r foslatn, com- 
9niaf<fK/a, et .sale rnistU7n, })ran or meal mixed Avith salt), AA'as 
sj)rinkled {bt.spcrirchata t') on the head of the heast, and frank¬ 
incense and Avine poured hetween its horns, the priest haA’ing 
Jirst tasted the Avine himself, and given it to ])e tastetl hy those 
that stood next him, AAhich AA^as called LIBA^'K), Scn\ in 
I 'irix. Ia'. 57 , tke., and thus the A iclim AA'as said c.v.sc atarfay 

i. e. ?/iai>'i,s aneta: Hence innnohtre et Daatai'e, to sacrifice; 
for tlie Romans carefully aA'oidcd AA'ords of a had omen : as, 
revderv, pt^alarc, ike. 4'he priest plucked the highest hairs 
l>etween the horns, and thrcAA' them into the fire; Axhich AA'as 
called Lim'.mixa rarMA, ^7^5/. aI. *24(>. 

I lu' victim Avas struck by tin* ealti'aria.s, Avith an axe or a 
mall (niHll(:o)y Suet, t alig. o2., hy the order of the priest, 
Avhom he asked thus, A<;oxk? (hdd. J'a.sf. i. 52.'i., and the 
priest asisAA’ered, Hoc \fiic. Saef. C'alii^. 58. 4'hen it AA’as 
stabbed (juifalff/tatar) Ai itli knii'es; and the blood hi'ing caught 
( e . rrejdff ) in goblets, aaus poured on the altar. It AA’as tlien 
flayt'd and dissected. Sometimes it AA’as all burnt, and called 
Hoi.orA !;S'rc.Ai (e.r <j\(,v tolas, et s<uu' ai'o'), Virg. vi. 25., but 
usually oidy a part; and Avhat remained AV’as divided hetAA'cen 
the priests and the person aa'Iio otfered the sacrifice {fpii sacra 
y. sacrifaiaat ka< iiinAT, a'. sarris orMiU ViiA'roR, A 7rg. G. i. 1195. 
Farit. yJaaal. ii. 14.^ The person Avho cut up the animal, and 
<ii\'hled it into diflerent parts, was said ]>rosecarc exta, UiA'. a'. 21. 
Plant. Ikx'ii, ii. 1. 8., and the entrails thus divaded AA'cre 
culled Jhiosifm: or Pjiosf.x i a, (h id. Fast. vi. 16:k 4'hesc 
rites AA'cre common to the Romans AA’ith the (creeks; AA’henct; 
Dionysius concludes that the Romans AA'cre of Hreek ex¬ 
traction, vii. 72 . 

Fben tlie fo*/Y\^>/yY'.s'inspected tlie entrails (r.via cofistilc/jfmt), 
Virg. iv. 64. And if the signs AV'crc favourable (si exta hoaa 
es.seat), tlicy Avere said to have offered up an acceptable sacri- 
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ficc, or to have pacified t,lic gods (diis Utdsse) ; if not {si exta 
noil hona \c\ prmxt et iristia essent), another victim was offered 
lip {sncH/icinm instaurnbatnr,viA victima succidanea mart aba¬ 
tin'), and sometimes several, Cic. de JHvhi. ii. 3(J. 38. Suet, 
Vfvs. 81. Liv. XXV. IG. Serv. in f^irg. iv. 50. v. 94. 

4''he liver Avas the part chiefly inspected, and supposed to 
give the most certain presages of futurity; hence termed CA¬ 
PUT KX'J'ORUM, P/in. xi. 37. s. 7'^. It was divided into 
two parts, called jwffAS- famiciaris and hostiias vol ini- 
ntica. From the former they conjectured Avhat was to happen 
to themselves; and from the latter, Avhat Avas to happen to 
an enemy. Fach of these parts had Avhat was called CAPUT, 
Jyin. viii. 9. Cir. Dwin. ii. 12, 1.3. lAican. i. G21., Avhieh 
seems to have been a protid)eranee at the entrance of the 
blood-A’essels and ncrA'^es, Avhich the ancients distinguished by 
the name of fibres ; thus. In hnd /i/rru. Suet. Aug. 95. Mcce 
videt capiti fihrarinn incresrerc rnolcm Alterius capitis, Lucan, 
i. G 27 . Pm capita^laribus bina consurgunt toris, Senee. (Edip. 
35(>. Caput Jecinoris duptex, Valer. Max. i. G. 9., i. e. tAV'o 
lobes, one on each side of the fissure or cavity, commonly 
called Porta, v. -tic, Cic. Nat. I), ii. .5.5., Avhieh Livy calls 
AiurruM in jccinorc, xxAoi. 2(). s.28. A liv'er AA'ithout tins pro- 
t \djeranee (jerur sine capite),ov cut off {caput jeeinore ccesum), 
Avas reckoned a \’cry l)ad omen {nihil (ristius), Cic. .Divin. 
i. .52. ii. 13. IG. Liv. viii. 9.; or Avhen the heart of the Auctim 
could not be found ; for although it aa'us knoAvn, that an 
animal could not live Avithout the heart, Cic. Divin. ii. 16., 
yet it, Avas believed sometimes to be Avanting; as happened to 
C:esar, a little before his death, Avhile he Avas sacrificing, 
on that day, on AA’hieh he first appeared in his golden chair 
and purple robe, ibid. i. .52. Valer. Mux. i. G. 13., Avhere- 
Aipon the Harnspex Spurinna Avarned him to bcAATire of the 
ides of March, ibid, et Suet. ,Tul. 81. 3'he principal fissure or 
diAnsion of the liver ( fissum Jecoris fannliare et i.'ita/e), was 
likcAvise particularly attended to, Cic. A"af. D. iii. G. Divin. 
i. K). ii. 13, 14., as also its fibres or parts, and those of the 
lungs, i/jid. Virg. G. i. 484. Jl\n. iv. G. x. I 7 G. 

After the Harnspiccs had inspected the entrails, then the 
parts Avhieh fell to the gods Avere sprinkled AAnth meal, Avinc, 
and frankincense, and burnt {adolebuntur v’el creinabantur) on 
l lu> altar. 'The entrails Avere said Diis dari, reddi cX. jiorrici, 
{quasi 2>orrigi, at'1 jtorro jaci), aa hen they Avere placed on the 
altars {chin aris wX^fiammis imponerentur), Virg. Airi. vi. 2.52. 
xii. 214., or Avhen, in sacrificing to the DU Marini, they 
Avcrc throAvn into the sea, ibid. \. 77^- Hence, if any thing 
unlucky fell out to prevent a person from doing AA'hat he had 
resoh ed on, or the like, it AA'as said to hapjjcn inter ccesa (sc. 
exta') et porreefa, between the time of killing the victim and 

burninsr 
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burning the entrails, i. c. between the time of forming the 
resolution and executing it, ('ic, Att. v. 18. 

When the sacrifice was finishetl, the priest having washed 
his hands and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, 
and t hen the people were dismissed in a set form j Iijckt, or 
ire licet. 

After the sacrifice followed a feast (Kpiihc sacri/ieales), 
which in pvxbru* sacrifices was sumptuously prepared by the 
Septemriri iiyniUttus. In private sacrifices, the jjcrsons who 
ollered them feasted on the parts which fell to them, with 
their friends; sacra tult'rc saatn (paiiein) : est data cetera 

facfisis, Ov. Met. 12. 15-1. 

On certain solemn occasions, especially at funerals, a dis- 
tril)ution of raw llesh used to he made to the people, called 
ViscKRATio, I^ir. viii. 22. xxxix. 4<3. xli. 28. Cic. Off ', ii. Ifi, 
Suet. Vo'S. 38. For I'iscera signifies not only the ititestincs, 
but whatever is under the hide: ])articularly the flesh between 
the bones and the sUin, >Scrc. in J irg'. A^ln. i. 21 1. iii. 622, 
vi. 2.'>3. JSact. T'itcll. 13. 

The sacrifices ollered to the celestial gods diflered from 
those ollered to the infernal deities in several jxarticulars. 

"I'he victims sacrificed to the former u ere white, brought 
cliielly from the river Clitunmus, Aavcnal. xii. 13. T"i>\s;. 

Gcorsjf. ii. 1-16. in tlie country (tf tlu' Falisci, (Jrid. l*ont. iv. 8. 
41,, their neck was bent ujtwards {snrsani reflectchatur), the 
knife was applied from above {inijnmehalar), and the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, or caught in cups. The victims 
jxfiered to the infernal goils Avert; black; they were killetl with 
Iheir faces bent downwards (prana:) the knife Avas applied 
from beloAV (sapjxnichatur). aiul the blootl Avas jxoured into a 
ditch. 

Those Avho sacrificed to the celestial gods Avere clothed in 
Avhite, bathed tlit* Avhole body, made libations by heaAung the 
liquor out of the cup (fnndendo maim supina), and prayed 
Avith the palms of their hands raised to hea\'en. Those Avho 
sacrificeil to the iuft'rnal gods AA cre clothed in black ; oidy 
sprinkletl tlieir body Avith Avater, nuule libations by turning 
the hand (iNV rcuuKNno, ita ui munn in siniatrum jnirteni versa 
patera coni crteretnr) and thrcAA' the cup into the fire, iSerr. 
in J'irp-. uTin. vi. 214., prayed Avith their palms turned down- 
Avards, and striking the ground Avith their feet, Cic. T'usc. 
Q. ii. 25. 

Sacrifices AA'cre of different kinds; some Avere stated (stata 
et solctania ) , others occasional (forlulta et tu‘ accidente nata) ; 
as, those called expiattna/ , for averting bad omens {adportenta 
A'(;l prodipia 'pra( urandu, exjtianda et avertenda vel at'errwi- 
canda) making atonement for a crime (Saciiificia piacuua- 
iiiA, ad crimen expiandam), and the like. 


in uman 
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Human sacrifices were also offered among the Romans.-— 
By ail ancient law of Romulus, which Dionysius calls, vo/xo9 
■!r/>of>oauis. Lex proditioiiis, ii. 10., persons guilty of certain 
crimes, as treachery or sedition, were devoted to Pluto and 
the infernal gods, and therefore any one might slay them with 
impunity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or prietor might 
devote not only himself, but any one of the legion {ex legione 
Homnna, called Serijda, because perhaps the soldiers not in¬ 
cluded in the legion, the Velites^ Hiibilarii, Tniniiltnarii, &c. 
were excepted), and slay him as an expiatory victim (jdacuium, 
i. c. injdaeidutHy hoaiiam ecedere^ , Liv. viii. 10. In the first ages 
of the republic human sacrifices seem to have been offered 
annually, uMacroh. Sat. i. / •» Ji^d it was not till the year ().o7* 
tliat a decree of the senate was made to prohibit it; ne homo 
imniolaretiir, l*lin. xxx. i. s. 3. Mankind, says Pliny, are 
under inexpressible obligations to the Romans for abolishing 
so horrid a practice {(pii sushilere monstra,in qnilms homineni 
oecidere religiosLssimnin erat, mandi I'erh etiam saluherrimnrn.^ 
Ibid. AVe read however of two men who were slain as vic¬ 
tims with the usual solcinnitic's in the Camjnis AJartius by 
the Pontijices and Flamen of Mars, as late as the time of 
.lulius Crnsar, A, /OH. Dio. xliii. 24. Whence it is supposed 
that the decree of the senate mentioned by Pliny respected 
oidy private and magical sacred rites, and those alluded to, 
llorat. Plpod. 5. Augustus, after he held compelled L. An- 
tonius to a surrender at Perusia, orderetl 400 senators and 
eqniteSf who had sided with Antony, to be sacrificed as vic¬ 
tims on the altar of Julius Cajsar, on the ides of March, 
A. U. 71 Dio. xlviii. 14. Suetonius makes them only 300, 
u4ng. l.”>. 4’o this savage action Seneca alludes, dc i'leni. i. 11. 
In like manner. Sex. Ikimpeius threw into the sea not only 
horses, hut also men alive, as victims to Neptune, Dio. 
xlviii. 48. Boys used to he cruelly put to death, e\ en in the 
time of Cicero and Horace for magical purposes, CVc. Pat. 14. 
llorat. Kpod. fj. 

A place reared for offering sacrifices was called Ara or 
Aj/i'ark, an altar: Ai/rviti a {a1) attitndine) tanthm diis superis 
etmsecrahantnr; ar.k ct diis super is el inferis, Serv. in Virg. 
Bel. V. ()6. yEn. ii. b\5. In the phrase. Pro aris etfoeis, aha 
is put for the altar in the imphtvium or middle of the house, 
where the Pen//to were worshipped ; aiul focus, for the hearth 
ill the atrium or hall, M'here the Lares Ai'cre worshipped, Cie. 
Dorn. 40, 41. DeJot. 3. Sext. 42. Phil. ii. 30. Sallust. Cat. 
b'2. A secret place in tlie temple, where none hut priests en¬ 
tered, was called adytum, Ctcs. Ii. C. iii. 105., universally 
revered, Pausan. x. 32. 

Altars used to he covered with leaves and grass, called ver¬ 
bena, i. e. herha sacra, Serv. P'irg, xii. 120. Let. viii. 

65. 
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65. Donnt. Ter. iv. 4, 5. Tloraf. Od. iv. 11. 7-^ adorned 
with floAvers, (hnd. Trisf. iii. 13. 15. Saf. Thch.^. 298. Sil. 
16. 309., and bound with Avoollcn fillets,/Vo/>. iv. 6. (>. Virg. 
j3djn. iv. 459., therefore called ne.vcc torques, i. e. coroner. Id. 
G. iv. 276. 

Altars and temples afforded an Asijlnm or place of refnejcT 
among’ the Greeks and Romans, AV/>. Pans. 4. Vie. JVaf. J). 
iii. 10. Q. Itosc. 2. Orid. Trist. v. 2. 43., as among the .lews, 
1 _NV;/g,<f, i. .50., chiefly to slaves from the cruelty of tlieir mas¬ 
ters, Terent. Pleant.y. 2. 2'2. Pfar/f. lind. in. 4. IH. Jlost.v. 
i. 45., to insolvent debtors and criminals, 'Pacit. Annul, iii. 60., 
where it was reckoned im])ious to touch them, Cic. Tusc. i. 3.5. 
Tirg. ALn. i. 349. ii. 513. .550., and whence it M'as uidaAvful 
to drag them, Vie. Dorn. 41., but sometimes they put fire anti 
combustible materials around the place, that the person might 
appear to be forced away, not by men, but by a gtxl (Vtdean), 
Plant. 3Iosf. v. i. (>.5., or shut up the temple and unroofed it 
{tertian stmt demoliti), that he might perish under the o|)en air, 
TVep. Pans. .5. p. 63., hence ara is put for refngimn, ()\'id. 
Trist. iv. .5. 2. 

Tlie 7'rinnrriri consecnated a chapel to Ca’sar in ihr fonan, 
on the 2 >laee where he avjis burnt; and ortlained that no 2 )er- 
son M’ho fled thither for sanctuary shovdd be taken from thence 
to punishment; a thing AA'hich, says Dio, had been granted to 
no one before, not even to any divinity; excejjt the asr/lnni of 
Romulus, Avhieh remained only in name, being so block'll 
up, that no one could enter it, Pio. xlvii. 19. But the shrine 
of .lulius was not always esteemed inviolable; flic son ctf 
Antony was slain by Aug\istus, altlunigh he fled to il, Snrt. 
Ang. 17. 

There M’e.rc A*arious a csscIs and instruments used in sacri¬ 
fices; as, acerra A el thnriJnihan, a censer for buniitig incense; 
simpnhan A-(d sitnpnrinm, gnftnni, rapis, -idis, patera, cnjjs 
used in libations, ol1a\ ])ots; tripodrs, tripods; sernres vel 
fjipennes, axes; rn/fri wl srrespif<r, knives, ^ic. But these 
AA’ill be better understood by re2>resentation than descrijition. 

TUB ROMAN YliAR. 

T> OMUIwUS is siiid to have diA'ided the year into teji months; 

the first of Avhich Avas called Martins, March, from Mars 
his su 2 ) 2 >osed father, Ovid. P'ast. iii. 75. 98.; the second 
Aprilis, either from the Greek name of Venus, (’.Ar/i/ior/T//,) 
Ovid. Past. i. 39. Ilorat. Od. iv. 11., or because then ti’ces 
and flowers o])eM {sr aperinnt) their buds, Phitarrh. in Xnma, 
Ovid. P'ast. iv. 87.; the third, JMains, JNlay, from Main, the 
mother of Mercury; and the fourth Annins, June, from the 

goddes.s 
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^oJdcss ,Ju)io, or in honour of the young {^Juniorunt^ ; and 
May of the old {majornni); Ovid. Fast. v. 427- The rest 
u'cre named from tlieir number, Quintllis, Sextilis, Septemher, 
Ocloher, .A^ovenilter, Deccinhcr^ ibid. i. 41. Qitintilis was 
afterwax’ds callctl ,//flifts, from Julius Cfosar, and Sextilis .Afi- 
g'iistffs, from Augustus Cfesar; because in it he had first been 
made consul, and had obtained remarkable victories, Suet.?i\. 
Dio. Iv. (>., in particular, he had become master of Alexan¬ 
dria in /Fgypt, A. U. 7^4., anti fifteen years after (Instrutcr- 
iio), on the same day, pi'obably the 29th of August, had van- 
(juished the Rlueti, by means of Tiberius, Ilorat. Od. iv. 14. 
34. Other emperors gavx their names to particular months, 
but these were forgotten after their death. Suet. Dotnit. 13. 
I* I iff. J*fui. .54. 


Numa atliled two months, called •Jafiuarius^ from Jatius; 
and Vehnuirius, because then the people were purified (fehru- 
fthutfir, i. a. pnrgabatffr \e] lustrabutiir,) by an expiatory sacri¬ 
fice 'ebrualiu) from the sins of the uhole year; for this 
anciently "was tlie last month in the year, Cic. de Legp;. ii. 21. 
Oi'id. lufst. ii. 49. 'I'UmlL iii. 1,2. 

Numa in imitation of the tireeks, divided the year into 
Iweh e months, according to the course of the moon, con¬ 
sisting in all of .‘k54 days ; he added one day moi’c, Dli/i. 
xxxiv. 7-t to niake the number odd, which was thought the 
more fortunate. But as 10 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, (or 
rather 4S minutes, ;57 seconds,) were wanting to make the 
lunar year efU’respond to the course of the sun, he appoitited 
that every otiier year an extraordinary month, called jMeusis 
Jiiterrftlaris, or Muccdouius, shcjvdd be inserted between the 
2.‘,id and 24th tlay (jf February, lAv. i. 19. The interca¬ 
lating of this month M'as left to the discretion (urbitrio) of 
the PoiitifUes ; who, by inserting more or fewer days, used 
to make the current year longer or shorter, as was most con¬ 
venient for tliemselves or their friends ; for instance, that a 
magistrate might sooner or later resign his office, or cou- 
trac:tors lor the revenue might have longer or shorter time to 


colleet tiie taxes, Cic.de /vCgg. ii. 12. 


I'aui. vii. 3. 12. viii. (>. 


>•///. V. 9. 13. vi. 1 . Sutd . Ctcs.‘iO. />/o. xl. G2. Ceusoriu. 20. 


Jilurroh. Suf. i. 13. In consetpience of this licence, the 
months were transposed from their stated seasons; the winter 
months carried back into autumn, and the autumnal into 
summer, (Vr. v///. x. 17- 


Julius Ca'sar, when he became master of the state,'resolved 
to put an end to this disorder, by abolishing the source of it, 
the use of the intercalations; and*for that purpose, A. Ik 
adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, and 
assigned to each month the nund)er of days 'which they still 
contain. • To make matters proceed I'egularly, front the 1st 

of 
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of the ensuitiff January, he inserted in the current ytar, besidei 
the intercalary month of 23 days, which fell into it of course, 
two extraordinary months betw'een November and December, 
the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty-four days; 
so that this year, which was called the last year of confusimiy 
consisted of sixteen months, or 445 days. Suet. Ctcs. 40. Plin, 
xviii. 25. M&ereib. Sat. i. 14. Cemorin. de die Nat. 20. 

All tins was effected by the care jkiU of Sosig^im^ 
celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, wildiil CmMt d|| 
brought to Rome for that purpose; anti a new kalcndar was 
formed from his arrangement by Flavius a scribe, digested 
according to the order of the Roman festiv'als, and the old 
manner of computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides; 
which was published and authorised by the dictator’s edict. 

This is the famous .IllLIAN or solar year, Avhich continues 
in iise to this day in all Christian countries, M-ithout any other 
variation, than that f)f the ohf and tiew Sh/le; which was oc¬ 
casioned by a regulation of Pope Gregory, A. 1). 1582., who 
observing that the vernal equinox, which at the time t)f tlie 
council of Nice, A. D. 325., had been on the 21st Marcfi, 
then happened on the lOth, by the advice of astronomers, 
caused ten daj's to be entirely suidv and thrown out of the 
current year, between the 4th and 15 of October; ami to 
make the civil } ear for the future to agree with the real one, 
or with th.e annual revolution of the earth round the sun ; or, 
as it was then expressed, with the annual motion of the sun 
round the ecliptic, which is completed in 3(35 days, 5 hours, 
40 minutes, he ordained, that every KKlth 3 ’ear should ncjt 
be leap j'car; excepting the4(K)th ; so that the dift'ereiu'e will 
hardU' amount to a daj' in 7 ^^^^ j eais, or according to a more 
accurate computation of the length of the jear, to a day in 
520() j'oars. 

4'his alteration of the stvle was immediateU' adopted in all 
the Homan Catholic countries; but not in Britain till the 
year IJ-’-? when eleven days were, dropt between the 2 d and 
14th September, so that that month contained onlj’^ nineteen 
days; and thenceforth the new stjde was adopted as it hatl 
been before in the other countries of Europe. The same 
^a’ar also another alteration was made in hhigland, that the 
legal year, which before had begun the 25th March, should 
l)egin upon the 1st of Januarj", which first took place 1 st 
January \J5'2. 

T1 1 C Romans divided their months into three parts bt' Ka¬ 
lends, No)ies, and Ides. The first day was called KAJLENDvE 
vel Calendce. {a calando vel vocando), from a priest calling out 
to the people that it was new moon; the .5th day, NONA£, 
ihc nones; the 13th, IDIJS, \he ides, from the obsolete verb 
iduarcj to divide; because the ides divided the mouth. The 
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, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, 
^ j>ciis every fourth year, both the 24th and 25th days 
.o montli were marked, sexto Kalendis Martii or Martias; 
.*a hence this y^ar is called Bissextilis. 

The names of all the months are used as substantives or 
-jectives, except AprUis^ which is used only as a sub- 

^ in their way of reckoning, blit 


ohserviuo- 

"vAxo CC\'v\Ai>'A VV» *-^WTpw\,\Y\5r •V.vxvn?, sxvTaovxjj; 

SilUt flclCtOil *> intL'rtTnJsit'y c//#j’.w ixt tlit* €yisrl t»r /./ic? 

year, and every fourth year 6 days, licrodot. ii. 4. Xhese 

which now consist of 31 days, and also the two days which 
h(‘ took from February; having adjusted the year so exactly 
to the course of the sun, says Dio, that tlie insertion of one 
int;ercalary day in 1401 years would make up the difference, 
Dio. xliii. 26., which, liowever, was found to be ten days less 
than the truth. Another difference between the Egyptian and 
Julian yi'ar was, that tlie foniier began with September and 
till! latter uith January, 

The ancient Homans did not divide their time into ^v'eeks, 
as -we do in imitation of the Jews. The country people came 
1o Rome every ninth day', (see p. 71^-) 'whence tliese days M’erc 
called Nonpin-E (jiKisi Nov'kn oix.k, having seven intermediate 
day’s for working, Mucroh. i. 10., but tliere seems to have 
been no word to denote this space of time. The time indeed 
between the promulgation and passing of a knv was called 
TkINUM Nl^NPINOM or Til IN U M) I M’M , TAv. hi. 3.'}. Vic. 


Dorn. 1(), 17 . Vhil. 3. Fani. xvi. 12., hut this might in¬ 
clude from 17 to 30 days, according to the time when the table 
containing the business to be determined {fahttiapronixlgatio- 
nis) was Ining up, and the Vomit in Avere held. The classics 
never put mindiiium by itself for a space of time. Under the 
later emperors, indeed, it Avas used to denote the time that 
the consuls remained in office, Avhich then probably’’ aa us tAVO 
months, Famprid. in Alex. Sci'cr. 28. 43., so that there Avere 
12 consuls each year; hence nundinnm is also put for the tAVo 
consuls themselves, {voUegiv.ni vonsnlnnr,) Vospic. Tac. 9. 

The custom of dividing time into Aveeks {hehdomudes, y. 
-dec \y\ septimanm) AA'as introduced under the emperors. Dio, 
who flourished under Severus, says, it first took place a little 
before his time, being derived from the Egyptians; and uni¬ 
versally prcA’ailed, xxxA'ii. 18. The days of the Aveek Averc 
named from the pUmets, as they still are j Dies Solisj Sunday, 

Lunee^ 
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Ltaue, Monday; Martis^ Tuesday; J/ercv/m, Wednesday; 
c/ot?t.v, Thursday; PVncris, Fri<lay; Suturnif Saturday; ibid. 

The Romans, in marking the days t)f the month, counted 
backwards. Thus they called the last day of December Pridie 
Ka/endas, sc. ante, or Pridic Kaloulariini Januarii, marked 
shortly, Prid. KuL ,/an. the da}^ before that, or the 3()th De¬ 
cember, Tertio Kal. ,Tan. se. die ante, or ante dicni tertinni 
l\.al. ,Jan., and so through the whole year: thus. 


A TABLE of the Kai.knds, Xo.nk.s, and Ii>k.s, 


S'? 

Apr. June, 

!.lau. August 

1 

1 

i 

/Mareh, Mav, 


D C 

K 

1 

Sept. Nov. 

j 

|Decembcr. 

i 

|_ .. 

July, Oct. 
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1 

Kaleiuhe. 

i Kaleiula;. 

Kalemhe. 

Kalendie. 

2 

I\ . 

! IV. 

M. 

1\ . 

a 

III. 

III. 
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111. 

•1 
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IM 
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;> 
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; III. 
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G 
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i \ III. 
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i 
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1 MI. 
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H 
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1 VI. 

\ 111. i 

\ I. 
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\ . 

lo 
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! \-|. i 
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u 
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: 
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i\ 
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13 
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X\ III. 

XIX. 
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XMII. 

1 Idu.>--, 
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XMI. 

: XMI. 

XIV. 
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XV. 

XVI. 
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18 
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XIV. ! 
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X. 
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28 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, 
which happens every fourth year, both the 24th and 25th days 
of that month were marked, sexto Kalemlis Martii or Martins; 
and hence this year is called Bisskxtilis. 

The names of all the months are used as substantives or 
adjectives, except udjtrilisj which is used only as a sub¬ 
stantive. 

The Greeks had no kalends in their way of reckoning, but 
called the first day of the month vHfUjiuu, or new moon; hence 
ad Greccas Kaleadas solvere, for lomquarn., Suet. Aug. HJ. 

The day among the Romans was either rivil or natural. 

The civil day, (DIFS CIVILIS) was from midnight to 
midnight. The parts of Avhich M'cre, 1. 3Icdia nox; 2. 
31ed'uc iioctis inclinatio, vel de nicdid node ; 3. Gallielnurni, 
cock-crow, or cock-crowing, the time when the cocks begin to 
crow; 4. Conticinhan, when they give over crowing; 5. Uilu- 
the dawn; 6. il/ane, the morning; 7* Antemerldianam. 
temjnis, the forenoon; 8. Aleridies, noon, or mid-day; O. 
Y'efnpits po7neridianK)n, \iAnieridiei inclinatio, afternoon; 10. 
A'o//.voc7Y/.v«.y, sun-set; II. /c.sy.>c/YA, the evening; 12. Crcjnis- 
ralani, the twilight, {dnhiirtn tenipas, nodis an die! sit; Idea 
duhia; res crepene dietre, Varr. L. F. vi. 4.) —13. Priam fax, 
A^ hen candles Avere lighted, called also pt'iaicc tenehrec, LIa'. 
J*ri)aa Inrnitia, Horat.—M. Coneuhia nox, A*el (O)icahiaa!, 
bed-time, lAv. xxv. 9.—15. Intempesta. nox, or silc?tiiain aor- 
lis, far on in t!ie night; IG. Tndinatio ad jnediatn nodon, 
Censorin. de Die Nat. c. 24. 

I'he natural day (DIliLS NATURAFIS) avus from tlu‘ 
rising to the setting of the .sun. It AA’as divided into twch-e 
hour-s, which Avere of a different length at diftortait 
seasons: Hence hora hihet'na for hrevissinm. Plant. J'sciul. a. 

2 . 11 . 

4'he night Avas divitlcd into four AA’atclies {t'ipi/ia priata, 
sertinda, &c.) each consisting of three hours, A\-hich Avere like¬ 
wise of a different lengtii at different times of the year; '’J''hus, 
hora sexta nortis, mid-night; Sepdiina, one o’clock in tlie 
morning; Oetwm, two, &c. Plin. ILp. iii. 4. 

Before tlic use of dials {horologia solaria vcl sriaterira) aa’us 
knoAvn at Rome, there was no division of the day into 
hours; nor does that Avord occur in the Twelve ''I’ahles. 
'Phey only mention sun-rising and sun-setting, hefo/'Ciind after 
mid-day, Censorin. 23. According to Pliny, mid-dai/ AA-as 
not added till some years after, vii. 60., an aeeotsifs of the 
consuls being appointed to call out that time {aecenso ron- 
sahan id prontmeiante), AA'hen he saAV the sun from the senate- 
house, betAveen the Jtoslra and the place called Ci ti.ia ostasis, 
l^lin, ibid.) where umbassadors from Greece and other 

foreign 
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forcijjii countries used to stand, T^arr. L. X. iv. 32. Cic. ad 
Q. Fr. ii. 1. 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is said to hsive 
invented dials at Lacedaemon in the time of Cyrus the 
Great, Plin. ii. 76. The first dial is said to have been set 
ujj at Rome by L. Papirius Cursor, A. U. 447., smd the next 
near the Rostra l)y M. Valerius Messfda the consul, who 
brought it from Catana in Sicily, in the first Punic war, A. IL 
481., Plin. vii. 60. Gell. cx Plant, iii. 3. Hence, ad solarium 

I'ersari, for in foro^ Cic. Quint. 18.-Scipio Nasica first 

measured time by water, or by a clepsydra., which served by 
niglit as well as by day, A. U. 59.o., ihid. (See p. 227.) 
The use of clocks and watches was unknown to the Romans. 


DIVISION OF DAYS AND ROMAN FESTIVALS. 

T^AYS among the Romans were either dedicated to ri'llgious 
purposes (DIES FESl'I), or assigned to ordinary busi¬ 
ness {dies PROFESTl). There were some partly the one, 
and partly the otlier {dies INTERCISI, i. c. ex parte festi, 
et ex parte profesti), half holidays. 

On the J}ies P'esti sacrifices Avere performed, feasts and 
games were celebrated, or there was at least a cessation from 
business. The daj’s on which there Avas a cessation from 
business AAcre called FERLE, holidays, Cic. Legg. ii. 8. 
Divin. i. 45., and Avere cither or private. 

Public I'eriec or festivals were either stated (STAT.K), or 
annually fixed on a certain day by the magistrates, or 
Priests (C'ONC FIH’IV.E), or occasionally appointed by 
order of the consul, the praetor, or Pontife.v Maximus (Im- 

PE RATI am;). 

The stated festivals Avere chiefly the folloAving: 

1. In January, AGONALIA, in honour of Janus, on 
the 9th (v. Id.'), Ovid. Past.l. 318, &.C., and also on the 20th 
Ala}’ : C ARAlh^NTALIA, in honour of Carmenta, tlic 
mother of Evandcr, on the 11th (111. Id.), Ovid. ibid. 4GI. 
But this AA'as an half holiday {intercisus); for after mid-day it 
Avas dies profestus, a common Avork tlay. On the 13th {Idibus) 
a Avether {tjerve.v vel oids semimas, -aris) Avas sacred to Jupiter, 
Ovid. Past. i..588. On this day the name of Augustus aajis 

conferred <^>n Cicsar Octavianus, ibid. 590.-On the first 

day of this month people used to wish one another health and 
prosperity {omnia fausta,) Plin. xxviii. 2. s. 5., and to send 
presents to their friends. (See p. 52.) Alost of the magistrates 
entered on their office, and artists thought it lucky to begin 

any 
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any work they had to perform {ttpera auspicahantur) , Senec; 
JEp. 83. Ovid, et Martial, passim. 

2. In Febiniary, FAUN ALIA, to the god Fauniis, on 

the 13th {Idihiis); LUPJCRCA LTA, to Lycsean Pan, on the 
15th (xv. kal. Mart.); QUIRINALIA, to Romulus, on 
the 17th ; FERALIA {qtwd turn epnlus ad sepnlchra umicoriim 
ferebant, vel pecndes fei*iebant, to the DH Manes, 

on the 21 St (Ovid says the IJth), and sometimes continued 
for several days^ after which friends and relations kept a 
feast of peace and love (rharisfia) for settling differences and 
quarrels among one another, if any such existed, f'^aler. 
Max. ii. 1. S. Ovid. Fast. ii. 631. TERMINyYLIA, to Ter¬ 
minus; REtilFUGlUM A’cl regis fuga, in commemoration 
of the flight of King 'Parquin, on the 24th; EQUIRIA, 
horse-races in the Campus Martins, in honour of Mars, on 
the 27 th, 

3. In March, MA.TRONAL1A, celebrated by the matrons 
for various reasons, but chiefly in mcniorj'' of the war termi¬ 
nated between tlic Romans and Sabines, Ovid. Fast. iii. 176., 
on the first day; when presents used to be given by husbands 
totheir wives, jP/n///. 3///. iii. 1.97. Tihul. in. Suet. Tesp, 
19. Festum ANCILIORIJM, on the same day ami the three 
following, when the shields of Mars were carried through the 
citybythc AV////, who used then tobe entertained with sumptuous 
feasts; whence Saiiares dupes vel ca^ua-, for lauto', opiparce, 
upulentcv., Horat. Od. i. 37* 2. LIBERALIA, to Bacchus, 
on the 18th (xv. hah udjtr.), when young men used to put on 
the Toga virilis, or manly gown : QUINQU ATRUS, -man, 
vel Quiuquatria, Ovid. Fast. iii. 810. Cell. ii. 21., in honour 
of Minerva, on the 19th, at first only for one day, but after¬ 
wards for five; whence they got their name, Ovid. F. iii. 810. 
At this time boys brought presents to their masters, called 
Miuervaiia. On the last day of this festival, and also on the 
23d March (x. hah April.) the trumpets used in sacred rites 
were purified {lustrahantur) by sacrificing a lamb ; hence it 
was called 'Tn mi.us i Ri um, vel -i*\, Ovid. Fa.sf. iii. 489. v. 725. 
HILARIA, in honour of the mother of the gods, on the 
25th. 

4. In April, MEGALESIA or 3fegalenses, to the great 
mother of the gods, on the 4th or 5th; CPIREALI A, or JLudi 
Ccreales, to Ceres, on the 9th ; FORDICIDIA, on the 15th, 
when pregnant cows w'ere sacrificed (forche/»orc.v,i. c.g-ravidec, 
giuc iu ventre ferunt), Oi'id. Fast. iv. 5. 632. PALILIA vel 
Parilia to Pales, the 21st. (See p. 1.) On this day Ca'sar 
I'ppointed Circensian games to be annually celebrated ever 
after, because the news of his last victory over Labieuus and 
the sons of Pompey at Munda in Spain had reached Rome 

X % the 
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the evening before this festival, JDio. xliii. 42. ROBIGALIA, 
to JUoJjigiis*, that he would preserve the corn from mildew (« 
rubigme)y on the 2.'jth; FEORALIA, to Flora or C/iloris, {nt 
omnia hene defiorescerent ^ shed their blossoms, Plin. xviii. 20.) 
begun on the 28th, and continued to the end of the month, 
attended with great indecency, JLactant. i. 20. 10. Scholiast, 
ill ,Tiivenal. vi. 249., which is said to have been once checked 
bvthe presence of Cato, Scnec. Martial, i. 3. pr<cf. 

Valer. Max. ii. 10. 8. 

5. In May, on the kalends, were performed the sacred rites 
of the Ilona Jlea, by the Vestal Virgins, and by women only 
{cum omne mascuhnn expcllehata}'), Juvenal, vi. 339., in the 
house of the consuls and pnetors, for the safety of the people, 
Dio. xxxvii. 35. 45. On this day also an altar was erected 
{constituta) ,Xi\u\ a sacrifice offered to theX«re.s- called 
{qiihd omnia tuta qjrtcstant) , Ovid. Fast. v. 133.; on the 2d, 
COMPITALIA, to the Dares in the public ways, at uhich 
time boys are said anciently to have been sacrihcetl to Jlfania 
the mother of the Dares ; but this cruel custom was abolished 
by Junius Brutus, Macroh. Sat. i. 7-? 0th LKMUKIA, 

to the Demnres, hobgoblins or spt'ctres in the dark, M hicli 
were believed to he the souls of their deceased friends 
{manes paterni). Sacred rites u’cre ]>erformed to them for 
three nights, not successively, but alternately, for six days, 
Ot'id. Fast. v. 429. 492.; on the 13th, or the ides, the images 
of thirty men made of rushes {simulacra sdrpea virorum), 
called .Drgei, Avere tiiroAvn from the Sublician bridge by the 
Vestal Virgins, attended by the magistrates and priests, 
in place of that number of old men, Avhich used anciently 
to be thrown from the same bridge into the 'Fiber, Feslns in 
DEHON'i ANf, Farr, de Dat. Ding. A'ii. 3. Grid. Fast. v. G21, 
&c.; on the same day’^ aa us the festival of merchants { festum 
mercatorum), Avhen they offered \ip prayers and sacred rites to 
Mercury; on the 23d (x. leal. Jan.') VC J^CAXALIA, to Vul¬ 
can, called Fahilastria, because then the sacretl trumpi’ts 
were ])urified, ibid. 7-5. 

G. In June, on the kalends AA'cre the festivals of the goddess 
Cakna, {(jUiC vitaliltus humanispi'a’crat,) of Maks K.vtramn- 
ranensj) whose temple Avas Avithout the Porta Cajtena, and of 
JiJNO Moneta; on the 4th, of Bei.j.ona ; on the 7th, Dudi 
Piscatorii ; the 9th, Vf.stama, to Vesta; 10th, Matraj.ia, to 
Mother Matata, &c. With the festiv'als of .June, the six books 
of Ovid, called Fasti ^ end; the other six are lost. 

7- In July, f)n the kalends, people removed {rommigrabanf) 
from hired lodgings, Cic. ad Q. Fratr. ii. 3. Fam. xiii. '2. 

* Or rathvr to a goddesss, Ofu/, past, iv. 'JU, d;c. 

SlU'U 
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Xucf. Tih. 35.; the fourth, the festival of Female Fortune, in 
nieiiiory of Coriolanus withdrawing his army from the city, 
Liv. ii. 40. ; on the 5th, JLudi Apolunarks, Lh). xxv. 12. 
xxvii. 23.; the 12th, the birth-day of Julius Caesar; the 15th 
or ides, the procession of the Fquitea (see p. 2(5.) ; the 16th, 
DIES ALLlliNSES, on which the Romans were defeated by 
the Gauls, {diesater et funestus,) Cic. Att. ix. 5. Suet. Vit. 2.; 
the 23d, Nkptunalia. 

8. In August on the 13th or ides, the festival of Diana ; 
19, ViNALiA, when a libation of new wine was made to 
.Jupiter and Venus, Plhi. xviii. 29.; 18th, Consualia, games 
in honour of Consus the god of counsel, or of Equestrian 
Neptune, at which tlie Sabine women were carried olf by 
the Romans, Eiv. i. 9.; the 23d, Vulcanama, Plin. Ep. iii. 5. 

9. In September, on the 4th, (Prid. Non.) Eudi Magni or 
Romani, in honour of the f^reat gods, Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, for tlie safety of the city; on the 13th, the consul or 
dictator {Praetor 3Iaxinius) used anciently to fix a nail in the 
tcMuple of Jupiter, Eir. vii. 3. ; the 30th, Mkditrinaiaa, to 
Meditrimi, the goddess of curing or healing {inedendi), wlieu 
they first drank new wine. 

10. In October, on the I2th, Augustalia, Eudi Au- 
^ustalcs. Tacit. Annal. i. 15.; the 13th, Faunalia; the 15th, 
or ides, a horse was sacrificed, called Equns Octo]^ris, v. -her, 
because Troy was supposed to have been taken in this month 
by means of a horse. The tail mus brought with great speed 
to the Iteqia or liouse of the Pontifex M, that its blood might 
dro]> on the hearth, Festus. 

11. In November on the 13th, there was a sacred feast 
called Ejntluni ,Jovis ; on the 27th, sacred rites were per¬ 
formed on account of two Greeks and two Gauls, a man and 
Avoman of each, Avho Averc biiried alivx'! in the ox-market, 
fyhr. xxii. .57- Plutareh. Quccst. 83. in Marcello; Plin. 
xxviii. 2. s. 3. 

12. In December, on the 5th or nones, FAUNALIA, 
Horat. Od. iii. 18., on the 17th (xA'i. kal. Ean.), SATUR¬ 
NALIA, the feasts of Saturn, the most celebrated of the 
Avhole year, Avhen all orders Avere devoted to mirth and feasting, 
friends sent presents to one another. Suet. Aug. 75. Fesp. 19. 
Stat. Silv. vi. 9., and masters treated their slaves upon an 
equal footing, Horat. Sat. ii. 7-j at first for one day, Eiu. ii. 21. 
xxii. 1., afterAvards for three, and by the order of Caligula, 
for five days. Dm. lix. 6. Suet. CUmd. 17• Macroh. Sat. i. 10. 
So Claudius, Hio. lx. 25. Taao days were added, called 
SiGiLi.ARiA (ft sigillis), from small images, which then used to 
be sent as presents, especially by parents to their children, 
Macroh. ibid.', on the 23d, Laurentinalia, in honour of 

Laurentia 
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Uaurentia Acca, the wife of Faustulus, and iivirse of Romulus, 
Farr. JL. L. v. 3. 

The FERLE CONCEPTIViE, which were annually ap¬ 
pointed {concipicbaniur vel indicehantur) by the magistrates 
on a certain day, were— 

1. FERI.E LATlNiE, the Latin holidays, (see p. 63.) 
first appointed by Tarquin for one day, Liv. i. 55. After the 
expulsion of the kings tlicy were continued for two, then for 
three, and at last for four days, JJv. vi. 42. Tlie consuls ahvays 
celebrated the Latin fericc before they set out to their pro¬ 
vinces; and if they had not been rightly performed, or if any 
thing had been omitted, it was necessary that they should be 
again repeated (i/isfaurari), Liv. passim. 

2. PAGANALIA, celebrated in the villages (in paj^is) to 
the tutelary gods of the rustic tribes. Sec p. 73. 

3. SEMENTIVjE, in seed-time for a good croj), Farr, 
ibid. 

4. COMPITALIA, to the Lares, in places where several 
ways met (in conijntis). 

FERLE IMPERATIVAL, were holidays appointed occa¬ 
sionally ; as, when it was said to have rained stones, Sacrum 
KOVENOiALK \c\ferifr per nocem dies, for nine days, Lir.i. 31 
for expiating other prodigies. Lit', iii. 5. xxxv. 40. xlii, 2., on 
account of a victory, &c. to which may be added Justitium, 
(c\w\\ jura sfant,) a cessation from business on account of some 
public calamity, as a dangerous war, the death of an em¬ 
peror, &c. Liv. iii. 3. 27. iv. 26. 31. vi. 2. 7- vii. 6. 28. ix. 7- 
X. 4, 21. Tacit. Antial. ii. 82. SL'i’iU.u atio ct Lec tister- 
NiUM, &c. See p. 295. 

were privately observed by families and individuals on 
account of birth-days, prodigies, tkc. I’he birth-day of the 
emperors was celebrated with sacrifices and various games, as 
that of Augustus the 23d September, JJio. Iii. 8. 26. 34. The 
games then celebrated were called Adgitstaeia, Ivi. 29., 

as well as those on the 12th of October, (iv. Id. Octob.) in 
commemoration of his return to Rome, Dio. liv. 10. Ivi. 46., 
■wdiich Dio says continued to be observed in his time, under 
Severus, liv. 34. 

DIES PROFESTI, were either Fasti or JVefasti, ike. (See 
p. 306.) JSInndiua;, ()uasi 2Vovendincc, (see p. 7^.) market- 
days wliich happened every ninth day; when they fell on the 
first day of the year, it was reckoned unlucky, Dio. xl. 4J. 
Ji'Iacrob. Sat. i. 13., and therefore Augustus, who w’as very 
superstitious. Suet. Aug. 92., used to insert a day in the fore¬ 
going year, to prevent it, which day was taken away from the 
subsequent year, that the time might agree with the arrange¬ 
ment of Julius Caesar, JDio. xlviii, 33. Pii^iLiAREs, fighting 
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days, and non pracliares ; as, the days after the kalends, nones, 
and ides ; for they believed there was something unlucky in the 
word post, after, and therefore they were called Dies religiosi, 
atri vel infausti, Ovid. Fast. i. 58., as those days were, on 
which any i-emarkablc dis.aster had hiujpened; as. Dies 
liensis, &c. Liv, vi. 1. The ides of March, or the 15th, was 
called Parricidium ; because on that day, Cresar, who had 
been called Pater Patrke, was slain in the senate-house. 
Suet. Cccs. 85. 88. Conclave, in gnoceesus fuerat, obstruction 
et in latrinam conversion, Dio. xlvii. 19. 

As most of the year n as taken up ndth sacrifices and holy 
days to the great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their 
number, Dio. lx. ]/• 


ROMAN GAMES. 

AMES among the ancient Romans constitxited a part of 
religious worship. Tlicy were of difierent kinds at dif¬ 
fident periods of the repiddic. At first they were always 
consecrated to some god; and were eitlier stated {Dudi 
STATl), the chief of \vhicli ha^'e been already enumerated 
among the Roman festivals; or vowed by generals in war 
(VOl'iVl), or celehratcd on extraordinary oc’casions (EX- 
1'RAORDINARII). 

At the end of every 110 years, games were celebrated for 
Ihc safety of the empire, for three days and three nights, 
to Apollo and Diaiiiiy called hudi S.ECULARES. (See 
]). 1(53.) Rut they were not regularly jierformed at those 
jjcriods. 

^'lie most famous games were those celebrated in the 
Circus Ma.rirnus; hence called Dudi Circensrs; of which the 
cliief Avcrc Eudi Jtomnni vel yiagni, Liv. i. 3.'>. 

1. LUDI CIRCENSES. 

^I^HE Circus ])ra:vinius was first built by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and afterwards at difierent times magnificently adorned. 
It lay betwixt the Palatine and Aventine hills, and was of an 
ohXowg circular form, Avhence it had its name. The. length of 
it was three stadia or furlongs and a half, i. e. 437^ paces, or 
21871 feet; the breadth little more than one stadium, with 
rows of seats all round, called Eori or spectacula (i. e. scditia 
unde spectarent), rising one above another, the lowest of stone 

and 
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and the highest of wood, where separate places were allotted 
to each Ctfria, and also to the Senators and to the Equites; 
but these last under the republic sat promiscuously with the 
rest of the people. (See p. 7-) It is said to have contained 
at least 150,()0() persons, J)iorn/s. iii. G8., or according to 
others, above double that number; according to Pliny, 250,(XX), 
Plin. xxxvi. 15. «. 24. Some moderns say 380,(X)(). Its cir¬ 
cumference was a mile. It was surrounded with a ditch or 
canal, called Kurlpns, ten feet broad, and ten feet deep; and 
with porticos three stories high {tnoai T/j<ffTt'Ya<),both the work of 
.lulius Ciesar. In different jjarts there were proper places for 
t he people to go in and out without disturbance. On one end 
there were several openings {ostia), from which the horses 
and chariots started {onittehantnr), called CARCERES vcl 
Itcpagnla, and sometimes Career, {qnod eqnos coercebat, nc 
exireot, prinsqnam magistratns signuin mittcret, Varro L. E. 
iv. 32.) first built A. U. 425. Liv. viii. 20. Before the car¬ 
eer es stood two small statues of Mercury {Herninli), holding 
a chain or rope to keep in the horses, Cassiodor. Var. Mp. 
iii. 51., in place of which there seems sometimes to have been 
a white line (alba Unea), or a cross furrow filled with chalk 
or lime, ibid., at Avhich the horses were made to stand in 
a straight row (fontUrns tcquabnnlnr), by persons called mo- 

ji. \TORES, mentioned in some ancient inscriptions. But this 

line, called also CaKrA or Caj.x, seems to have been drawn 
chiefly to mark the end of the course, or limit of victory 
{ad I'ietoriic imtam), Plin. xxxv. 17- 58. Isidor. xviii. 37-, 

to which Horace beautifully alludes, Mors ulthna Unea rernni 
est, Ep. i. l(j. fin. ^ 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a semi¬ 
circle, were three balconies or open galleries, one in the 
middle, and one in each corner : called M.enjana, from one 
iNIamius, who, nhen he sold his house adjoining to the 
Forum, to Cato and Flaccus the censors, reserved to himself 
the right of one pillar, where lie might build a projection, 
whence he and his posterity might view the shews of glatliators, 
which Av'cre then exhibited in the l^'orum, in Cic. Snet. 

Cal. 18. 

In the middle of the Circus, for almost the whole length of 

it, there was a brick aa'uII, about twelve feet broad, and four 
feet high, culled Spina, Seboliast. in JtwenaJ. vi. 587- Cassiod. 
Kp. iii. 51., at both the extremities of which there Avcrc three 
columns or pyramids on one base, called MET.E, or goals, 
round Avhich the horses and chariots turned (flectehant), so 
that they always had the .spina and metre on their left hand. 
Grid. Am. iii. Go. lAtcan. Auii. 200., contrary to the manner of 
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moiling among us. Whence a carcerilmst ad nretam vel calcem, 
from beginning to end, Cic. Am. 27. Sen. 23. 

In the middle of the spina Augustus erected an obelisk 132 
feet high, brought from Aigypt; and at a small distance 
another 88 feet high. Near the first Meta., whence the horses 
set off, there were seven other pillars, either of an onal form 
or having oval spheres on their top, called OVA, P^arr. de Re 
Rust. \. 2. 11., which were raised or rather taken down 
{tollehantur, ibid.), to denote how many rounds the charioteers 
had completed, one for each round; for they usually ran seven 
times round the course. Above each of these ova was engraved 
the figure of a dolphin. These pillars were called FAL.^1 or 
UHALA-:. Some think there were two different kindsof pillars, 
one with the figure of an ovum on the top, which were erected 
at the Meta prima; and another with the figure of a dolphin, 
which stood at the Meta ultima. Juvenal joins them together, 
Vonsulit ante falas deljdtinorumque columnas, vi. 589. They 
are said to have been first constructed, A. U. 721., by Agrippa, 
./>/o.xlix.43., but o?’rt ad metas {al. notas) currieulis numeran- 
dis, are mentioned by Livy long before, A. 577* Liv. xli. 27., 
as they arc near 600 years after by Cassiodorus, iii. Virir. 
Kjt. .51. The figure of an egg was chosen in honour of Castor 
and Pollux {Dioscuri^ i. e. Jove nati, Cic. Nat. 1). iii. 21., 
u^rtmum precsides) ; and of a dolphin in honour of Neptune, 
'rertullian. Spertar. 8., also as being the swiftest of animals, 
Plin. ix. 8. 

Before the games began, the images of the gods were led 
along in procession on carriages and in frames {in thensis ct 
ferculis). Suet. .J\il. 76. Ovid. Amor. iii. 2. 44. Cic.Verr. .5. 
72 ., or on men’s shoulders, with a great train of attendants, 
part on horseback, and part on foot. Next followed the com¬ 
batants, dancers, musicians, &c. When the procession was 
over, the consuls and priests performed sacred rites, JMonps. 
vn. /2. 

The shews {spectacula) exhibited in the Circus Ma.vi7nus 
were chiefly the following: 

I. Chariot and horse-races, of which the Romans were 
extravagantly fond. 

'^Phe charioteers {ngitatorcs vel aurigec) were distributed into 
four parties {greges) or factions, from their different dress or 
livery; factio alba vel alhata, the white; russata, the red; 
vcne'ta, the sky-coloured or sea-coloured; and jjrasina, the 
green faction; to which Domitian added two, called the golden 
and purple {/actio aurata ct ])urpurea)y Suet. Domit. 7 . The 
spectators favoured one or the other colour, as humour or 
caprice inclined them. It was not the swiftness of the horses, 
ngr the art of the men tliat attracted them; but merely the 

dress; 
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dress; fuvent panno^ pannum amanty) Plin. Ep. ix. 6. 

In the time of Justinian, no less than 30,000 men are said to 
have lost their lives at Constantinople in a tumult raised 
by contention among the partizans of these several colours. 
Procop. Hell. Pers. i. 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood was deter¬ 
mined by lot; and the person who presided at the games gave 
the signal for starting by <lropping a napkin or cloth, rnappd 
A^el misso. TJienthe chain of the Hermidi being with¬ 

drawn, they sprung forward, and whoever first ran seven times 
round the course was victor, Propert. ii. 2r», 26. 1. Scucc. 
£p. .'10. Ov. U(tl. 68. This Avas called one match, {umis 
IMISSl'S, -«.v,) for the matter Avas almost ahvays determined 
at one heat; and usually thex'e Avere tAventy-fiA’^c of these in one 
day, so that Avhen there Avere four factions, and one of these 
started at each time, 100 chariots ran in one day, Serv. in. Tlrg. 
Cl. iii. 18. {centtan (jnadrijiigi) , sometimes many more; but 
then the horses commonly Avent only fii'c times rountl the 
course, /Suet. Claud. 21. ?Kcr. 22. Doniil. 4. 

The A’ictor being proclaimed by the A oice of a herald, aa'US 
croAvned, Suet. Calig. •i'J. Tlrg. ypln. iu. 245., and received 
a prize in money of considei’able a uIuc, Martial, x. 50. J4. 
,/uvcnal. A’ii. 113. 

Palms Avere first giA en to tlu' l ictors at games, after the 
manner of the Circcks, and those Avho had received croAA'iis 
for their braA cry in Avar, first AA ore them at tlu* games, A. LI. 
459. Piv. X. 47 . The palm-tree Avas chosen for tiiis purpose 
because it rises against a Avcight plac-ed on it {adversns pondus 
resid'git,ct sursum nititur), Cel!.iii.6. Plin.xvi.42. s. 81. 12., 
hence put for any token or prize of victory, llorat. Od. i. 1. .5. 
Jui'cnal. ^i. }S\., or for victory itself, 15rg. Cl. Vi\.4\). Orid. 
Prist, iv.8. 19. Palma lonniscata, a palm croAvn Avith ribbons 
{Icnmisci) hanging doAin from it, C'ic. Jtosc. ^'Jm.35. Pest us. 
Jluic consilio jnil/nam do, I A aluc myself chiefly on account of 
this contriA’ance, Per. Heaut. iv. 3. 31. 

2. Contests of agility and strength, of AA’hich there Avere 
five kinds; running (cMr.vtw); leaping (.v«///rs); boxing 
latus) ; Avrestling (Jucta) ; and throwing the discus or quoit 
{disci /actus ); lienee ciiWadPcntritIduni,\c\ -on {LatineQ,\ji^- 
aiJERTiUM, Pcstus,) or C'.ertamen ylthleticinn acI Clj/mnicmn, 
because they contended naked {yv/ieot) AA’ith nothing on but 
troAvsers or draAA'ers {suhligaribus tantuni ludali), whence 
G\'MNAS1UM, a place of exercise, or a school. 'J'his cover¬ 
ing, Avhich Avent from the AA'aist dowanvards and supplietl the 
place of a tunic, aa us called Cami’esj re, Moral. Kp. i. 11. 18. 
(TTCfn^uyfia, Pausau.i. 44.) , because it Avas used in the exercises 
of the Campus Martins, and those Avho used it, Campestrati, 

Augustfn. 
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Augiistin. tie Civ. Dei, xiv. I 7 . So anciently at the Olympic 
games, Thucydid. i. (i. 

The Athletoi were anointed with a glutinous ointment called 
Ceroma, Martial, vii. 31.9. iv. 4,19. xi. 48. Juvenal, vi.245., 
by slaves called Alipta^,Cic. 1.9.35., whence lUjuida taekstra, 
Luean. ix.(i(>l., uncta cai.icstra, Ovid. jK^Exix. 11., and wore 
a coai-se shaggy garment called Endrumis, -idis^ Martial. 
iv. 19., used of finer stuff by women, Juvenal, ihid. also by 
those who played at that kind of hand-ball {])ila)y called Tri- 
tiON or Hari'astum, 3Iurtial. ibid. 

Hoxers covered their hands with a kind of gloves (c/nVo- 
theca:), which had lead or iron sewed into them, to make the 
strokes fall with a greater weight, called Casstus vcl cestiis, 
Virg. .lEn. V. 379. 4(X). 

4'he combatants {Athletce') were previously trained in a place 
of exercise {in jniUcstrd \c\ gymnasio). Plant. 15acch.iii.3.14., 
and restricted to a particular diet, Jlorat. de Art. Poet.AX^. 

J Corinth, ix. 2.5. in winter they were exercised in a covered 
place called XVSTCS, a'cI surrounded with a row of 

pillars, PicRJs'i'vi.ruM, f 'itruv. v. 2. Put Xysturn generally 
signifies a walk uiulcr the open air {anibnlatio Hyptrthra vel 
suhdiulis), laid A\ ith sand or gravel, and planted n ith trees, 
joined to a Gy/nna.siuni, Cic. Att. i. 8. Acad. iv. 3. Suet. Aug. 
72 . Plin. Ep. ii. I 7 . ix. 3f). 

The persons thus exercised were called Jalccstritce, or 
Xy.stiei; and he who exercised them, KXKRt itator, Plin. 
xxiii. 7- s. (53. Magistcr vel Doctor Palestricusy Gym- 
nasiarchu.s, vel -a, Xystarchus, vel -es. From the attention 
of Antony to gymnastic exercises at Alexandria, he was called 
Gynina.siarrha by Augustus, Dio. D. 27. 

Palestra was properly a school for Avrestling (a TraX//, 
luctatio), but is put for any ])lace of exercise, or the exercise 
itself; \\ence jutl(cstrani disrere, to learn the exercise, Cic. 
Orat. iii. 22. Uncta- dona jtalestra’, exercises, Ovid. Ejt. 
xix. 11. 4'hese gymnastic games {gymnici agones) were very 
hurtful to morals, Plin. iv. 22. 

4'he Athletic games among the Greeks Avere called ISE- 
LASTK' (from cii7> \(ii’i’n', ini'chor'), because the A'ictors {Hie- 
ronlcfc. Suet. Ner. 24,25.) draAvn by Avhite horses, and AA'car- 
ing croAvns on their heads; of olh'e, if victors at the Olympic 
games, Uirg. iii. 18.; of laurel at the Pythian; parsley at 
the Nemcan; and of pine at the Isthmian, Avere conducted 
with great pomp into their respective cities, Avhich they entered 
t hrough a breach in the Avails made for that purpose; intimat¬ 
ing, as Plutarch observes, that a city Avhich produced such 
brave citizens^ had little occasion for the defence of Avails, 

Plin. 
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PIm. Ep. X. 119. They received for life an annual stipend 
{(xpsonia) from the public, Ibid. & Tltriw. ix. Prtcf. 

3. Ludus TaojiK, a mock fight performed by young no¬ 
blemen on horseback, revived by .1 alius Cfesar, J)io. xliii. 23. 
Suet. 19., and frequently celebrated by the succeeding empe¬ 
rors, Suet. Aug. Pib.G. Cat. IS. Claud. *21. ICer.'J. 
Dio. xlviii. 20. li. 22, 8tc. described by Virgil, JEn. v. 561,8cc. 

4. What was called V’ena'I'io, or the fighting of wild beasts 
with one another, or with men called Itesfiarii, who were 
either forced to this by way of punishment, as the primitive. 
Christians often were; or fought voluntarily, cither from a 
natural ferocity of disposition, or induced by hire {auvfora- 
mento), Cic. Tusc. Qufest. ii. \J. Fam. vii. 1. Off. ii. 16. 
Vat. 17 . An incredible number of animals of various kinds 
was brought from all quarters, for the entertainment of the 
people, and at an immense expense, Cir. Earn. viii. 2. 4.6. 
They were kept in enclosures, called vivaria, till the day of 
exhibition. Pompey, in his second consulship, exhibited at 
once 5(X) lions, who were all dispatched in 5 days; also 18 
elephants, Diu. xxxix. 38. P/iu. viii. 7- 

5. The representation of a horse and foot battle, and also of 
an encampment or a siege, Suet.,/at. 30. (7at(d.'2l. Doui.4. 

6. The representation of a sea-fight (Naumachia), which 
was at first made in the Circt/f! Ala.ri/HUSy but afteru’ards 
oftener elsewhere. Augustus dug a lake near the Tiber for 
that purpose. Suet. Aug. 43. 'Pittcr. 72., and Domitian built 
a naval theatre, which was called \nuiuachia Domitiaui, Suet. 
Dorn. 5. I'hose who fought were called tVauuiar/iiarii. 'J’hey 
were usuullj' composed of captives or condemned malefactors, 
who fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of the 
emperor, lx. 33. Suet. Claud.'21. Pacit. Au7ial.:s.u. oO. 

If any thing unlucky happened at the games, they were 
renewed {i)istauralja?ftut'), Dio. Ivi. 27., often more than on{!e, 
Id. lx. 6. 


II. SHEWS OF GEADIATORS. 

T he shews {spevtaruhi) of gladiators U'cre properly called 
JMunera, and the. person that exhibited {edehat) them, 
Munerarius, vel -ator. Editor, ct I)ominu.<<, Cic. Att. ii. 19.; 
who, although in a private station, enjoyed, during the days 
of the exhibition, the ensigns of magistracy, Cic. Eegg. ii. 24. 
They seem to have taken their rise from the custom of slaugh¬ 
tering captives at the tombs of those slain in battle to appease 
their maiies, Virg. iEn. x. 518. 
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Gladiators were first publicly exhibited {dati sunt) at Rome 
by two brothers called JBruti at the funeral of their father, 
A. U. 490. Lhy. Epit. xvi. Thaler. Max. ii. 4. 7*> for 
some time they were exhibited only on such occasions j but 
afterwards also by the magistrates, to entertain the people, 
chiefly at the Saturnalia and feasts of Minerva. Incredible 
numbers of men were destroyed in this manner. After the 
triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spectacles were exhibited 
for 123 days, in which 11,000 animals of different kinds were 
killed; and 10,0(X) gladiators fought, Z)/o.xlviii. 15., whence 
Ave may judge of other instances. The emperor Claudius, 
although naturally of a gentle disposition, is said to have been 
rendered cruel by often attending the sjjectacles, JDio. lx. 14. 

Gladiators Avere kept and maintained ixi schools {in Indis) 
by persons called LANIST.E, AA’ho purchased and trained 
them. The Avhole number under one Lanista Avas called 
I'AMir.iA, Suet. .Jnl. 2(3. .ring. 42. They Avere plentifully fed 
on strong food; hence Saglna gladiatoria. Tacit. Hist. ii. 88. 

A Eauis/a, AA'hen he instructed young gladiators (tirones), 
delivered to them his lessons and rules (dictata et leges) in 
Avriting, Suet..Jnl.'2i3. .Juvenal. and then he AA^as said 
coi/ntientari, Cic. de Orat. iii. 23.; Avhen he gave OA cr his ein- 
pk)yment, a gladiis rece.ssissey Cic. Rose. Am. 40. 

'J’he gladiators, Avhen they U'cre exercised, fenced AV’ith 
Avooden sAvords {^rndihushatuehant ; AAdience/»a^//«/j'a,abattle), 
i'ie. il)id. Suet. Ca/ig. 32. 51. When a person Avas confuted 
by Aveak arguments, or easily convicted, he Avas said, pluin- 
heo gladio /ngulari, Cic. Att. i. 10. ./ngulo hunc suo sitd 
glndio, 1 foil him Avith his own Aveapons, 1 silence him with 
his own arguments, 'Tercnt. Adelph. A^ 8. 34. O jdtnnheutn 
pugionern I Ofeeble or ijiconclusiA C reasoning ! Cic. Eht.\\. 18. 

(ihuliators Avere at first composed of captiA'es and slaves, 
<)!• of condemned malefactors. Of these some were said to be 


ad gladiuni dainnali, aa Iio Avere to be dispatched AA’ithin a 
year. 'J'his, hoAA’ever, AA'as prohibited by Augustus (gladiatores 
sine inissione edi jtrohihnit^. Suet. Aug. 45., and others ad 
Induin dnnmaii, aa Iio might be liberated after a certain time. 
Rut aftcrAvards also freeborn citizens, induced by hire or by in¬ 
dination, fought on the arena, some even of noble birth. 


Juvenal, ii. 43. viii. 191, &c. 


I/w. xxviii. 2. 


Suet. Mer. 


12. andAA’hatis still more-AA'ondcrful,Avomen of quality. Tacit. 


Annal. 'Kv. ‘S2. Suet. Eomit. 4. ,Juvenal, vi.‘2b4, and 


dvA’arfs {nani), Stat. Sylv. I. vi. 57- 

I'reemen Avho became gladiators for liire Avere saidcA'sc aur- 
torati, Horat. Sat. ii. / • 3., and tbeir hire, auct or amentum. 


Suet. Tib. 7-> Ivh'. xliv. 31., and an oathAvas 

iidministcie^i to them, Tct, ^irhitcr, II 7 . 
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(Radiators were distinguished by their armour and manner 
of fighting. Some were called Sec utorks, whose ai*ms were 
an helmet, a shield, and a sword, or a leaden bvdlet {wassa 
pluDihea), Isidor. xviii. 55. With them wore usually matched 
{commitfehantui' vcl componehaniur) the RETIARll. A com¬ 
batant of this kind was dressed in a short tunic, but wore* 
nothing on his head. Suet. Cfattd.'SA. ,f}ivemtl. 

viii. 205. He boiv in his left hand a three-pointed lance 
called Tridens or lufsnna, and in his right, a net (re i e), n ith 
which he attempted to entangle (irretire) his adversary by 
casting it over his head, and suddenlj' drawing it together, 
and then with his trident he usually slew him. .Hut if he 
missed his aim, by cither throwing the net too short, or too 
far, he instantly betook himself to llight, and endeavoured t(j 
prepare his net for a second cast; n hile his antage^nist as 
swiftly pursued, (whence the name Secutor) to prevent his 
design by dispatching him. 

Sohie gladiators were called Mirmii.i.ones (a /((>/>/( 
pisris), because they carried the image of a fish on their 
helmt?t; hence a Jietiari/fs, when engaged with one of them, 
said, “ 1 do not aim at you, 1 throw at your fish,” (Non te 
rJiTO, RISC EM j'E'jo: (inn me Ki gi s, (iaj.i.k ?) Ju’stus. The 
Jlinni/io was armed like a (iaul, with a hucklcn* {pnrma vel 
pelta) and a hooked sword or cutlass {siea vel harpe, i. e. 
glad iff ineari'o ct fafrato), and Avas usually matched with a 
Thracian (Threx vel Thrax, i. e. Threcidivis armis ifnnitus)^ 
Cic. Phil. A'ii. 0. Hiv. xli. 20. llorat. Sat. ii. 6.44. Suet. Cal. 
32. Juvenal, viii. 201. Anson, in Alonosyll. 102. Qttis 
Myrmilloai vompotiitur cvf/aimaaa.s'^ 'I'hre.v. 

Certain gladiators from their armour were called Samxi'i es, 
JJr. ix. 40. ■ Cic. Se.rf. 04., and also Uojdomdcfd, Suet. Calig. 
35. Some Dimaclueri, because they fought with two swords; 
and others Laqacarii because they used a noose to entangle 
their adversaries, Isidor. xviii. ,50. 

There Avas a kind of gladiatcirs Avho fought from chariots 
{ex essedis), after the manner of the Britoiis or (lauls, called 
EssEmAUii, (Vc./*>/»?. A'ii. 0. Suet. Cal.Ca-s.dcIi.G. 
V. 24., and also from horseback, Avith, Avhat AA-as curious, their 
eyes shut {rluusis oval is), Avho Avere called Andahat.e, Civ. 
I'arn. Aui. 10. Hence ududahatarum more qmgiuirey to fight in 
the dark or blindfold. Hierouym. 

Gladiators who were substituted {supjiouehantur) in place 
of those Avho AA'cre cfmquered or fatigued, Avere called Sunrosi- 
TiTii, or Si.nnrnTii, Martial, v. 25. 8. Those aa’Iio Avere 
asked by the people, from the emperor, on account of their 
dexterity and skill in fighting, Avcrc caUbd Pos rui.ATrni: such 
were maintained at the emperor’s private charge, and hence 
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called Fiscai.es or Cfvsuriani. Those who were produced and 
fought in the ordinary mannei’, were called Ordinarii, Suet. 
Aug. 44. Domit. 4. 

When a number fought together {gregatim, temerc ac sine 
arte), and not in pairs, tlu'y were called Catervarit, Suet. 
Aug. 45. Cat. 80. Those produced at inid-daj'^, who were 
generally untrained^ Meridian r, Senec. Kjrist. /• Suet. 
Claud. 84. 

The person who was to exhibit gladiators (EDi roR) some 
time before announced the show {rnuuus edicelmt, Scnec. Kp. 
1 17-j ostendeluit, i)r(ntunriabat, jirojumebat, &)C. Cic. Fain, 
ii. 8. ix, 8. Suet. Jiil. 26. Tit. 8.) by an advertisement or 
bill pasted up in public {per libelluni publice aj/’i.rum), in 
which he mentioned the number and names of the most distin¬ 
guished gladiators. Sometimes these things seem to have 
been represented in a picture, Horat. Sat. ii. J. 95. Plin. 
XXXV. 7- 88. 

Gladiators Mere exhibited sometimes at the funeral pile, 
often in the Forum, M'hich M as then adorned Math statues and 
pictures, dv. / err. i. 22.; but usually in an amphitheatre, so 
called, because it M'as seated all around, like tM'o theatres joined, 
Plin. xxxvi. 14. 16, &c. 

AMPHITH KATRFhS M’crc at first temporary, and made of 
M’^ood. The first durable one of stone M'as built by Statilius 
Taurus, at the desire of Augustus, Suet. Aug. 29., M'hich 
seems likcM’ise to have been ptirtly of Mxiod. The largest 
amphitheatre M’as that begun by Vespasian and completed by 
'I'itus, noM’ called C'oi.is.v.iTM, from the Colossus or large statue 
of Nero M’hich stood near it. It Mas of an oval form, and is 
said to have contained 87,(KX) spectators. Its ruins still 
remain. 'J4ie place M'here the gladiators fought M'as called 
Arena, because it M'as coAcred Avith sand or saM'-dust, to 
prei^ent the gladiators from sliding, and to absorb the blood; 
and the persons aa Iio fought Arenarii. But arena is also put 
for the M'hole amphitheatre, or the shoM', Aarenal. hi, 84., 
also for the seat of Avar; Prirna belli eivilis arena Italia fait, 
Flor. iii.20, 21. iv. 2., thus Bucan, vi. 68., or for one’s pecu¬ 
liar province, Plin. Pip. vi. 12. 

Tile part next the arena aa'us called Podiitm, AA’here the 
seirators sat, ami the ambassadors of foreign nations; and 
M’here also Avas the place of the emperor (SuggJ'STus, vel 
-nm), elevated like a pidpit or tribunal. Suet..Jal. 76; Plin._ 
Paneg. 51., and coA'cred Avith a canopy like a pavilion (Cuin- 
ciTLUM vel jjapilio. Suet. Ner. 12). likcAA’ise of the person 
Avho exhibited the games [Ilditoris Tribunal) , and of the Vestal 
Virgins, Suet. Aug. 44. 

The Podium projected over the wall which surrounded the 
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arena, and was i-aiscd between twelve and fifteen feet above it; 
secured Avith a breast-work or parapet {loricd) against the 
irruption of wild beasts. As a further defence, the arena was 
surrounded with an iron rail (ferreis c/at/iris), and a canal 
{enripo), Plin. vni. 7- 

The Kifuitcs sat in fourteen rows behind the senators. 
I’he seats {gradus vel sedi/ia) of both were covered with 
cushions {pii/ri//is), Juvenal, iii. 152., first use<l in the tinu* 
of Caligula, J>/o. lix. 7- The rest of the people sat behind 
on the bare stone, and their seats were called 1\)PIti,akia, 
Snef, C/and. 25. Dam. 4. The entrances to these seats 
were called \'oMrroRiA; the passages {vitc) by M'hich they 
asceiuled ti> the scats were called Sca/cc or Sen/aria, and the 
st'ats between two passages were, from their form, called 
C/mcKs, a wedge, %Jnvcna/. vi. 01. iiuet. jdnp;. AA. For, 
like the section of a circle, this space gradually widened frt)m 
the arena to the top. Hence Cnneis iniKitait res atnni/rns, 
to all the spectators, P/uedr. v. 7- 35. 

vSometimes a particular place was puldicly granted to cer¬ 
tain persons by way of honour, ('ic. Pint. ix. J and the editor 
seems to have been allowed to assign a more honourable seat 
to anv person he inclined, i ic. ./lit. ii. 1. 

4'here were certain jjersons called Dksignatouks or liis- 
signaiores, masters of ceremonies, who assigned to everyone 
his proper place, P/ant. Pa-nn/. pro/og. 11). Cic. Att. iv. JJ., 
as undertakers did at funerals, Ilorat. Ppist .\.J .(S., and when 
they removed any one from his place, they were said emit e.vci- 
tare \c\ sascitare. Martial, iii. 1)5. v. 14.vi.l). AAw J)csigna- 
tores are thought by some to have been the same ^\'ilh what 
were called Uof aiui (ijaia .sedes vel spectacii/a tucuhant). lint 
these, according to others, properly were poor )>eople, who 
came early and took jiossession of a seat, which tlu'y after¬ 
wards parted with to some rich person u ho came late, for hire, 
Martiu/. V. 2.3. 

Anciently women were not allowed to see the gladiators, 
\A ithout the permission of those in wlujst' power they were, 
77//cr. Max. vi. ‘A. 12. But afterwards this restriction was 
removed. Augustus assigned them a j)articular place in the 
highest seats of the amphitheatre, Sact. Aug. 44. Oi'id. 
Amor. ii. 7* 3. 

Tliere were in the amphitheatres secret tubes, from u hich 
the spectators were besprinkled with perfumes {croco di/uto 
ant a/iis fragrantibus /iyuori/nts). Martial, v. 26. &. de Spect. 
3., issuing from certain figures (signa), ix.808., and 

in I’ain or e.xcessive heat there were coverings {ve/a vel I'e/arin) 
to draw over them, Jurenu/. iv. 122. For which purposes 
there were holes in the top of the outer Avail, in Avbieh poles 
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were fixed to support them. But when the wind did not 
permit these coverings to be spread, they used broad-brimmed 
hats or caps {cansicc vel \imbrellas, Dio. lix. 7* 

Martial, xiv. 27, 

«y secr(‘t springs, certain Avooden macliines called Peg- 
M ATA, vel -in€c, AA’crc raised to a great height, to appearance 
spontaneously, and elevated or depressed, diminished, or en¬ 
larged at pieasuri', JlartiaL Sjtcct. ii. 1(3. viii.Jto. Settee. Dpist, 
,SS. Saet. ('laa(^.‘.^i. tlladiators Avere sometimes set on them, 
lienee called I^ei;wares. Suet. Cal. 2(3., and boys (et pneros 
ittde ad velaria rajtttts), Juvenal, iv. 122. But pe^^mata is put 
by Cicero Tor tlie shelves {^pro htettlis) in AA'hich books AA'ere 
kept. yitt. i\'. iS. 

Nigh to the amjihitheatre Avas a place called Scojuaricjm, 
to Avhich those Avho were killed or mortally wounded Averc 
ilraggcd by a hook {aaeo trahehaatar), Plin. Paneg. o(>. 
Senee. I‘’pist. iKl. Ca^iprid. in Commod. fin. 

. On llu‘ day of the exhihition tiie ghuliators Averc led along 
the ftretta in jiroci'ssion. "riien they were matched by pairs 
{jiftria infer sc ((/iiijtftnehaithir, a cI eaiiijtarahaitfar), Horat. 
Sat. I. vii. 2))., and their sAvords examined {e.ijtloralta/iftir) 
by the exhibiter of the games, Saet. 'I'it. 1). 

J'iie gladiators, as a jirelude to the battle {pneladeafcs a cI 
proladrafes), at first fought Avith Avooden suords or the like, 
tlourishing {veati/aates) their arms with great dexterity, Cie. 
tf’ Orttf. ii.JB. Settee. . Ot'id. Art. Attt.\\\.h\b.h'S\). 

'I'iien u))(m a signal given Avith a trumjiet \s(tnithaitt fertiU 
< lati^ttre ftt/ae), tlu‘y laid aside these {anna lasaria, fades au'I 
it'/tta'ias hehetes ponchatif, \. ahjieiehattf), and assumed their 
proper arms {anna jatiitiaforia, A el tleeretta'ia, \.e. pladios uett- 
ftts satnehttal) , (-iuinctilian. x. .”>. 20. (v Suet. Cal. 54. They 
adjustial themselves (.sc at! jtiti^iiaiti eotnjxtttehattt, ( iell. A'ii.o.) 
Avirh great care, and stood in a particular posture (iti sfa/u 
A (4 prada sfahaat). Plant. Mil. iv. O. 12. I Icnce 
dejiei, vel defarharide slat a tnettfis : dejtelli, dejiei, Acl detnoveri 
"■fttdft, ike. Cic. OlV. i. 23. Att. xaI. 15. Ni'p. 'riiemist. .5. 
Uv. A'i. 32. 4'hen they pushed at one another (jtetebant) , and 
rt'peated the thrust {repefehttat). Suet. Cal. 58. They not 
oidy pushed Avith the point (ptitielim) , but also struck Avith 
the t'dge {ea'siitt). It AA’as more easy l,o parry or aA'oid 
{ettvere, prttjtalsare, exire, eff 'agere, exeedere, cladere,) direct 
thrusts {ietas adversos,ct reetas ae siinpliees tnatins'),\\\x\n back 
or side strokes {nrttntts vol jtefifiones arersas teetasqne) ,Q,u\iic~ 
tilkm. V. 13. .54. ix. 1.20. Virg. ix. 430. Cic. C'at. i. G. They 
therefore took jiarticular care to tlefcnd their side {lafas 
tep;ere) ; hence latere teeto ahseedere, to get off safe. Ter. 
iJeaiit. iv. 2. 5. Per alferins latas 2 tefi, Cic. Vat. 5. Talus 

y upertum. 
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npertum vcl nudum darcy to expose one’s self to danger, 
'nimlL i. 4. 46. Some gladiators had the faculty of Hot 
winking. ’IVo such belonging to the Emperor Claudius 
were on that account invincible, Plin. xi. 37. s. 54. Senet. 
de Jr. ii. 4. 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, 
Hahk'i', sc. vulnusy vel hoc hahef, he has got it. The gladi¬ 
ator lowered {submitfchut) Ins arms as a sign of his being vau- 
tjuished : but his fate dejiended on the pleasure of the peoph', 
who, if they wished him to be saved, pressed down tlieir 
thumbs (polUccm jtrcmchunt) y Jiorut. l\p. i. 18. 66.; if to be 
slain, they turned up their thumbs (poUircm rcrtchuut), 
duvenal. iii. )><>, (lienee luudurc uttuxjuc poUicCy i. e. /v/A/e, 
Horat. J^{). i. 18. 66. Plin. 28. 2. s. 5.), and ordered him to 
recei\ e the sword { fcrnou rccipcrc)y whieli gladiators usually 
submitted to with amazing fortitude, Cic. Sf.ct.'A'J. 'Pu.sc. ii. 
17 . JIH. 31. Scucc. J'lj). 7 . 177- dc ^'roujuH. ^'luitui y e. 1J. 
Const. Sup. 16. Sometimes a gladiator was resenetl by the 
f'litranee of the einjieror. Orid. dc Pont. ii. 8. 53., or by the 
Avill of the Jlititor. 

The reu'ards gi^•en to the \ ietors Avere a jiahn, JTartiul. dc 
SjK'ct. .32. I Ivncc/i/uri/nartnn /.■a/niuruni p/udiutocy Avho hail 
frequently conquered : Cic. Jtosc. ^J/n.Ct. ..Jlias sttus p<tunus 
coi^noscct, i. e. c<cdcs, ibid. 3(h Puhnu IcinuiscutUy a palm 
'•roAiii, with ribbons [Icmnisci) of ditVerent colours hanging 
i.'om it, ifdd. .3.5. Pest us. Sc.cfu puhnu urhunu ctium in Ctu- 
(fiatorc di/bcilisy Cic. Piiil. xi. .5.—money, .SVfe/. t luud.'2\. 
.hii'out!. vii. utt.y and a rod or wooilen sword {rudis)y as a 
sign of their being diseharged from fighting ; whieh was 
granted by the KditoVy at the desire of the jieojile, to an old 
ghidialor, .or even to a novice for some uncommon act of 
eouragi'. 3'hosc n ho reci ii cdit (rude douuti) Avere ladled 
l^37l)lAUIl, and fixi'd tlu-ir arms in tlie temple of liereides, 
Iloruf. I\p. i. 1. (h id. 75-/.s7. iv. 8. 24. Ihit they sometimes 
A.ere aft.er\A'ards induced by a great hire (indentc uuctoru- 
jcrnto) again to engage. Suet. 'I'ih. 7- 'riiosi* Avho AA cre dis¬ 
missed on account of age or Aveakness, Averesaid I’liii. 

?:xxvi. 27 . 

The spcctatoi’s expressed the sanu* eagerness by betting 
(■ }>o?isifniilrus) on tlie dilferent gladiators, as in the Cir<us.. 
•Snet. Tit. 8. JOomit. 10. Martial, i.x. 68. 

3'iil the year 603, the people used to remain all day at an 
exliibition of gladiators Avithout intermission till itnas linished ; 
Imt then for the fir.st time they Averc dismissed to take dinner, 
Dio. xxxvii. 46., AA’hich custom was afterwards observed at all 
tlie spectacles exliihited by the emperors, ibid, et Suet. J Jo- 
race calls intermissions given to gladiators in the time of 

fighting. 
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fightinff, or a delay of the combat, Dieudia, -orurrif lip. i. 
19. 47 . & Scholiast, in loc. 

Sliews of gladiators (vrucnta xpectacula) were prohibited by 
Constantine, Cud. xi. 4.3.; bnt not entirely suppressed till the 
time of llonorius. Prudent. eoutra St/mmach. ii. 11. 21. 

III. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 

T^RAMATIC entertainments, or stage plays (ludi .sreniei), 
-■^vvere first introduced at Rome, on account of a pesti¬ 
lence, to appease the divijie wrath, A. U. .391. JJv. vii. 2. 
Before that time tliere had only been the games of the Circus, 
They were called EC 1)1 SCICNICI, because they .were first 
acted in a shade (o-icray mnhru)^ formed by the branches and 
leaves of trees, Orid. de. ,Jrt. i. 105. Serv. in I'h'fr, 

^Pn. i. 104., or in a tent tahcrnuciiinin). Hence after- 

■wartls tlie front of the theatre, where the actors stood, W'as 
called S( KVA, and the actors, SCENlCl, Suet. 'Pih. 34. 
i'ic. I‘l«ttic. 11. / err. iii. 79.; or, Si knici Artifices, 

Ctcs. SI. 

Stage-j>lays u ere borrowed from Jitruria; whence^ jdayers 
{ludiunes) were called 11 istkion ks, from a 'Fuscan word hister, 
i. e. Indio; for players also were sent for from that country, 
JJc. \ii. 2. 

3'hese Tuscans did nothing at first but dance to a llute {ad 
ti/tieijiis modus), without any attsc or corresponding action. 
'I'lu'y did not speak, liecause the Romans did not understand 
their language, ibid. 

3’he iioman youth began to imitate them at solemn festi¬ 
vals, es[)ecially at harvest home, throu’ing out I'uillery against 
one another in unpoUshed verse, with gestures adapted to 
th(' sense. 34iese verses were called \ krscs Fescknmni, 
from Pescennia, or -iiinty a city of I'ltruria, Murat, Mpist. II. 
i. 145. 

Afterwards, by fre([iient use, the entertainment was im- 
])roved {sapius nsurpando res excitata est), and anew kind of 
dramatu! composition was contrived, cidled SATYRiE or 
Sa'i’uk.k, Satires, because tliey were filled with various 
matter, and written in various kinds of verse, in allusion to 
Avhat was called Lanx Sa'ittra, a pkitter or charger filled 
with various kinds of fruits, which they yearly oftered to 
the gods at their festivals, as the Pri/nificc or first gatherings 
of th<* season. Some derive the name from the petulance of 
the Satprs. 

These satires were set to music, and repeated with suitable 
gestures, accompanieil with the flute and dauchig. 3'hey 

V 2 had 
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had every thing that was agreeable in the Fescennine verses, 
without their obscenity. They contained much ridicule and 
smart repartee ; whence those poems afterwards written to 
expose vice got the name of satires ; as, the satires of Horace, 
of Juvenal, and Persius. 

It Avas LIVIUS ANDRONICUS, the freed-man of M. 
Uivivis Salinator, and the preceptor of his sons, wlio giving 
up satires {ab safaris, i. e. safaris re/irtis), first A'entured to 
write a regular play {ars;ame7ito fabalam serere), A. U. r>12., 
some say, 514.; the year before Ennius wus born, ('ic. Unit. 
18., above lOO years after the death of Sophocles and E\iri- 
pides, and about fifty-two years after that of Menander, (iclL 
xvii. 21. , 

He was the actor of his OAvn compositions, as all then 
were. Being obliged by the audience frc(|uently to repeat 
the same part, and thus, becoming hoarse {ijaam I'orcia ohta- 
(lisset), he asked permission to employ a boy to sing to the 
flute, v.'hilst he acted Avhat was sung {raaticain agehat), Avhich 
he did AA’ith the greater animation, as he was not hindered 
by using his voice. Hence actors use<l always to have a 
pei'son at hand to sing to them, and the colhxjuial part 
{ilivo'hia) only was left them to re])cat, J^iv. vii.2. It aj)pears 
there Avas commonly a song at the end of every act. Plant, 
Psearl. ii. alt. 

Plays Avere afterAA'ards greatly improved at Rome from the 
model of the Greeks, by N.kvicjs, I;1xxu!s, Pi.Ai 'i irs, C.k( i- 
j.n’s, Tkren< K, Aktianuts, Pa< uvius, Ac< n s, ISic. 

After playing Avas gradually con\erte(i into an art (ladas 
in artem jmaluti m, verierat ), the Roman youth, leaA'ing regular 
plays to be acted by professed players, reserved to thenisi'h cs 
the acting, of lutlicrous pieces or fak'ces, interlarded Avilh 
much ribaldry and bulldonerA', called JvXODlA, Jarenal. iii. 
175 . vi. 71- Saet. Tib. 45. Donat. 10., because they Averi* 
usually introduced after the l^lay, when the players and mu¬ 
sicians had left the stage, to remove the painful im]>ressions of 
tragic scenes, Scholiast, in Javenal. iii. 175., or Fauki.i. i; 
Ateli.ana:, Pix'. vii. 2., or, IjUUi Oset, CVc. I'ani. vii. 1. 
Eudicuum Osci M, Pacit. Annal. i\\ 14., from Atella, a town 
of the Osci in Campania, Avhere they Avere first invented and 
A'ery much used. 

The actors of these farces (Atellani vel Atellanaraxa 
uctores) retained the rights of citizens (non tribn motisant), 
and might serve in the army, Avhich aa'Us not the case with 
common actors, Avho AA'ere not respected among the Romims 
as among the Greeks, but AA Cre held infamous, Ulpian. 1. 2. 
§ 5. I>. de Ids qai not. infam. — ]Ve2i. Preefat. Suet. Tib. 35. 

Dramatic 
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Dramatic entertainments, in their improved state, were 
chiefly of three kinds, Comedy, Tragedy, and Pantomimes. 

I. Comedy (COMCKDIA, quasi Ktofnj’} w?,r], the song of the 
village,) was a representation of common life {quotidiance 
7'itcc speculum), written in a familiar style, and usually with a 
happy issue. The design of it was to expose vice and folly to 
ridicvile. 

Comedy, among the Cireeks, was divided into old, middle, 
and iK'w. In the first, real characters and names were re¬ 
presented; in the second, real characters, but fictitious names, 
and in the third, both fictitious characters and names. 
Pu]tolis, CralTuus,, and Aristoqihunes excelled in the old co¬ 
medy, and JSIenauderxw the new, Horat. Sat. i. 4. Kpi.st. ii. 
1. r)7. Quinriiliau. x. 1. Nothing wan ever knowni at Rome 
but the new comedy. 

The Roman comic writers, Nfevius, Afranius, Plautus, 
C-’a'cilius, and Terence, copied from the Greek, chiefly from 
!Ml‘2NANJ)h2H, who is esteemed the best writer of comedies 
that ever existed, Quinctiliau. x. 1.; but only a few fragments 
of his M'orks now remain. We may, however, judge of his 
exct'llenee frf)m Terence his principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Romans, were distinguished by the 
character and tlress of the persons introduced on the stage. 
Thus comedies wert' called To(;at.e, in which the charac¬ 
ters and dress were Roman, from the Roman toga, Juvenal, i. 

llorat. Art. Poet. 28S., no rarxnen togafum, a poem about 
Ro)nan alVairs, Stat. Silv. ii. 7* PiM/riiXTATiE, vel prcc- 

icA t<c, when magistrates and persons of dignity were iuti'o- 
thiced; hut some take these for tragedies, ibid. Trahkat-IC, 
when genei’als and ofiicers were introduced, (wramm.'2\. 

'J\\nKRNAKi.K, Avlicii tlic cliaractcrs Avere of low rank, lloraf. 
Art. Poet.'I'lo. Palm ATj:,*when the characters were (irecian, 
from pttUium, the robe of the Greeks. Mo i oHr.E, when there 
were a great many striking incidents, much action, and pas¬ 
sionate expressions. Statari.k, when there u'as not much 
hustle to stir, and little or nothing to agitate the passions; and 
Mixtj:, when some pai'ts were gentle and <piiet, and others 
tlic contrary, Terent. Heaut. pr<d. 30. JJonat. in Terrut. 
f'ic. lirut. 110. 'Phe representsitions of the Atellani were 
called Coma'diic Atellautc. 

The actors of c-omedy wore a low-heelcd' shoe, called 
•Soccus. 

J’hose who wrote a play, were said docere vel facere fahu- 
lam; if it was approved, it was said stare, stare recto talo, 
placere, &.c. if not, cadere, exigi, exsibilari, &c. 

II. TRAGliiDY is the representation of some one serious 
and important action, in which illustrious persons are intro¬ 
duced. 
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duced, as, heroes, kings. Sic. written in an elevated style, and 
generally with an unhappy issue. The great end of tragedy 
was to excite the passions, chiefly pity and horror; to inspire 
the love of A'irtue, and an abhorrence of vice, Cic. de Orat. 
i. 51. It had its name, according to Horace, from Titnyo^-, 
a goat, and a song; becaiise a goat was the prize of the 
person who produced the best poem, or was tlic best actor, 
J)e Art. Poet. 220., to which Virgil alludes, Kcl. iii. 22.; ac¬ 
cording to others, because such a poem was acted at the 
festival of Bacchus after vintage, to whom a f^ont was then 
sacrificed, as being the destroyer of the A ines ; and therefore 
it was called, Tpuyir^m, the goat’s song. [Primi Indi theatrales 
e.r JJberalihiis vati snrit, from the feasts of Bacchus, Serv. ad 
llrg. a. ii. 381.) 

TflBSPIS, a nathe of Attica, is said to have been the 
inventor of tragedy, about 53() years before Christ. He went 
about Avith his actors from A’illage to village in a cart, on 
which a temporary stage Avas erected, Avhere they played and 
sung, having their faces besmeared A\ ith the 'te('S of Avine 
{peruncti ftreibas ora), Horat.de Art. Poet. 275., AA'hence, ac¬ 
cording to some, the name of Tragedy (from new 

wine not refiyetl, or the lees of Avine, and iri a singer; 
hence ti singer thus besmeared, Avho tlircAv out scoffs 

and raillery against people). 

Thespis AA^as contemporary Avith Solon, AA'ho Avas a great 
enemy to his dramatic representations, Plutarch, in Solone. 

Thespis was succeeded by /Esciiylus, Avho erected a perma¬ 
nent stage {inodicis mstravif pnipita tignis),imd aa iis the inven¬ 
tor of the mask {persona) ,oi\\\v long flowing robe {palla, stola, 
vel sprnia), and of the liigh-hceled shoe or buskin {rot/mrnns), 
which tragedians wore: Avhence .tht'si^ Avords are put for a 
tragic style, or for tragedy itself, Pirg. Eel. Auii. 10. ,fuvenal. 
viii. 221). XV. 30. Martial, iii. 20. iv. dO. a'. 5. viii. 3. Ilorat. 
Od. ii. 1. 12., as sorvns is put for a comedy ora familiar style. 
Id. l^'pist.W. 174 . Art. Poet. Nee roma-dia in cotbnr- 

nos assnrgit, nee, contra traga-dia socco ingreditnr, Quinctilian. 
X. 2. 22. 

As the ancients did not AA'ear breeches,'the players ahvays 
wore under the tunic a girdle or covering (Si 71 ii.iga< ijlum 
vel SuBi.iGAii vereenndiic causa), Cic. Off. i. 35, Juv'cnal. A'i. 
60. Martial, iii. 87- 

After ^iEschylus, followed Soi'hoci.ks and Euritidhs, who 
brought tragedy to the highest perfection. In their time 
comedy began first to be considered as a distinct composition 
from tragedy; but at Home comedy was long cultivated, be¬ 
fore any attempt was made to compose tragedies. Nor have 
we any Roman tragedies extant, cxce 2 >t a few, Avhich bear the 

name 
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iinme of Seneca. Nothing remains of the works of JSnnins^ 
Piicuvius, Accius, but a few fragments. . ^ 

Every regular play, at least among the Romans, was di¬ 
vided into five acts, Horat. Art. Poet. 189.; the subdivision 
into scenes is thought to be a modem invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number of 
singers, called the CHORUS, Horat. de Art. Poet. 193., who 
indeed appear to have been always present on the stage. The 
cliief of them, who spoke for the rest, was called C/ioragus 
or Cori/p/ifcns. But Choragus is usually put for the person, 
who furnished the dresses, and took care of all the apparatus 
of the stage, Piaut. Pers. i. 3. 79. 'Prinmnrn. iv. 2. 1(1. Suet. 
Aug. 70 ., and choragiuui for the apparatus itself {instrument nm. 
srenarum^ I'est.) Plant. Capt. prol. 61. Plin. xxxvi. 15., cho- 
rugiu for chorugi, Vitru^^ v. 9.; hence falsa; choragiurn gloria:, 
something that one may boast of, Cic. ad Herenn. iv. 50. 

'nie Chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we 
see from Aristophanes; but when its excessive licence W'as sup¬ 
pressed bylaw, the C//o/*/^.vlikewise was silenced, Horat. Art. 
Poet. 283. A Chora gus u])pears and makes a speech. Plant. 
Cure. iv. 1. 

3'lie music cliicfly used u’as that of tl»e flute, which at first 
was small and simple, and of few lioles,//om/. Art. Poet. 202.; 
but afterwards it was bound w ith brass, had more notes and a. 
louder sound. 

Some flutes W'cre double, and of various forms. Those 
most frequently mentioned, are the Tihia: dextrcc and sinistra:, 
pares and impares, which have occasioned so much disputation 
among critics, anti still appear not to be sufficiently ascer¬ 
tained. The most prt)bable opinion is, that the double flute 
consisted t)f two tubes, which w'ere so joined together as to 
have but one mouth, and so w’ere both blowm at once. That 
W'hich the musician played on with his right hand was caUedL 
tibia dextra, the right-handed flute; with his left, tibia sinistra, 
the left-handed flute. The latter had but few holes, and 
sounded a deep serious base; the other had more holes, and 
a sharper and more lively tone. Plin. 16. 36. s. 66. Parr. 
R. R. 1,2. 15. When two right or two left-handed flutes 
W’ere joined together, they were called tibia pares dextra, or 
tibia pares sinistra. The flutes of different sorts were called 
tibia impares^ or tibia dextra et sinistra. The right-handed 
flutes were the same with what were called the Lydian flutes^ 
{Tibia Lydia), and the left-handed with the Tyrian flutes, 
{Tibia Tyria or Sarrana, vel Serrana.) Hence Virgil, Sifo- 
rem dot tibia cantum, i. e. bisonum, imparem, JExi. ix. 618. 
Sometimes the flute was crooked, Virg, xEn. vii. 737- Ovid. 

Met. 
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jMet. iii. 532., and is tlien called Tihia Phrygia or cornu. Id 
dePoiit. I..i. 32. Fast. iv. 181. 

III. PAN'I'O.MIMES ere representations by dunib-sliew, 
in which the actors, Avho were called by the same name AA ith 
their performances {Jlimi vel Pantominii), expressed every 
thinj? by their dancinj^ and tfcstures without speaking, {iofjt/ari 
‘itianx: hence calletl also Chironomi,) Juvenal, .xiii. 110. vi.{>3. 
Ovid. 'Prist, ii. 515. Martial, iii. S(>. Horat. i. IS. 13. ii. 2. 
125. IManil. v. A'JA. Suet. Xer. 5-1. liut l*an(onii)ni is always 
put for tb.e actors, who Avere likeAA'ise called P/ani/f'rdrs, be¬ 
cause theA’ Avert' Avilhout shoes {c.i calrcufi) , Senee. J‘2pisl . 8. 
Quinctiliau. v. 11. .luvenal. viii. 101. Oell. i. 11. They Avore, 
howcA'cr. a kind of AAiioden or iron sandals, called S( \nii.i.\ 
or ■SruhcUd, Avhieh made a rattling' noise Avhen they danced, 
i'ic. ('<rl.'2~. Suet. 

The Pantomimes are said to ha\ e been the invention of Au- 
l^ustus; for before his time the both spoke and acted. 

MlMl'S is p\it both for the actor and for Avhat he acted, 
Cir. Ctrl. '2~. T'crr. iii. 3»G. liahir. Post. 12. Phit. ii. 27., 
not only on the stage, but elsewhere, Suet. ('(cs. 30. AVr. -1. 
i)th. 3. -15. ^lug. -t."). 100. Sen. Kj>. 80. .Juvenal. 

riii. 108. 

'Phe most celel)ratcd {’oinposcrs of mimical j)crformanccs nr 
farces {nti/nogrnjj/ii), were Laberii'.s and Publius Syrns, in the 
time of.Iidius C fcsar, .SV/c/..////. .30. J/oraf. Sat. [. \0. C). dell. 
XA'ii. 1-1. 'Phe most famous l‘antomimes tnuler Augustus Averc' 
J^vlades ami Hatlivllus, tlie fa\'ourite of Ahecenas, 'I'adt. yin- 
mal, i. 5-1. 11c is called by the Scholiast on Persius, v. 12.'}., 

his freedman {Hherlus 2\f(ceennti.s); and by .luA'cnal, ///o/Z/.v, vi. 
4j3. BetAveen tliem there was a constant emulation. Pyladcs 
being once reproAcd by Augustus on this account, replied. 

It is e.xpcdient for you, th.it the attention of the |)eoplc 
iihould be engaged alxuit us.'’ Pyladcs Avas the great favourite 
of the public. He aa'us once banished by the ])OAver of the 
opposite party, but soon after restoretl, Dio. Hax 17- Mavrolt, 
Sat. ii. 7* The factions of the different players, Senee. Kp. 47- 
Q. Aii.32. Pet ran. .5., s<jmetiines carried their discords 
to such a length, that they terminated in bloodshed. Suet. 

<rih. 37. 

The Romans had rope-dancers (Fuxamhum, Seluvnohatec. 
vel I^eurohiitev), Avho used to be introduced in the time of the 
play. Ter. Her. Prol. 4.34. Juvenal, iii. 77»j ‘^ud persons Avho 
sieemed to fly in the air (Pk/i'aurist.i:), who darted (jactahmit 
vel exculiehant) their bodies from a machine called Petauruntj 
vel -us, Festus. Juvenal, xiv. 265. Manil. iii. 438. Martial 
ii. 86., also interludes or musical entertainments, called Em- 
jaojLiA, Cic, Sext. 54., or acroamataj but this last worxl is 

usually 
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usually put for the actors, musicians, or repeaters themselves, 
who were also employed at private entertainments, Cic.^ihid, 
l^err. iv. 22. Arch. 9. Suet. Aug. 77 * Macroh. Sat. ii. 4. 
Nep. Alt. 14. 

The plays were often interrupted likewise by the people 
calling out for various shews to be exhibited; as the represent¬ 
ation of battles, triumphal processions, gladiators, uncommon 
animals, and wild beasts, &c. The noise which the people 
made on these occasions, is compared by Horace to the raging 
of the sea, JCpist. II. i. 18.o, &e. In like manner, their ap¬ 
probation {ptansus), and disapprobation, {sil}ilus,strcjntus, frc- 
‘iultus^ clautor toaitrumuy Cic. Fam. viii. 2.^ /isfu/a pastorifioj 
Att. ](>.) u hieh at all times were so much regarded, Cic. l*is. 
27 . Sc.i f. 0-4, of), fyO, ike. Ilorat. Od. i. 20. ii. I 7 . 

Those M’ho acted the principal parts of a play, were called 
Actorvsprimarum jutrtium ; the second, sccuudururnpurtium.; 
the third, tcrtiarum, tkc. 'J’er. Phorin. prol. 28. Cic. in Cfccil. 
l.”>. ^ Ascon. in loc. 

'J'he actors were applauded or hissed as they performed 
tlieir parts, or pleased the spectators, Quiuctilian. vi. 1. Cic. 
Jtosr. Com. 2. Att. i. 3. 1(>. When the play was ended, an 
:ic1or always said 1*i.a uoitk, 'Tercut. <?jv. 

"^I'ln* actors uho Avere most approved re(rei\'ed crowns, 
«vc. as at other games; at first composed of leaves or flowers, 
tied round the head Avith strings, called Stiiui'Jm, fttrophia, v, 
-iota., Festus. Flin. xxi. 1., afterAvards of thin plates of brass 
gilt, (c tomiud (cred tcuui iuauratd nut iuargeutatd), called 
<.A)KO!.j..i: or rorollaria; first madeby Ch’assus of gold and silver, 
Ptin. xxi. 2, 3. Hence COKOLIjARIUM, a rcAA'ard giA'en 
to ])layers over and above their just hire, {addifutnpr(Cter(pf.am 
t/uod dchitum c.sY,) V’arro de Lat. Ring, iv. 30. Plin. Fp. vii. 
24. Cic. Verr. iii. 79. iv. 22. Suet. Ang. d.o., or any thing 
giv(‘n aboA C AA'hat Avas jiromised, Cic. T^crr. iii. 50. l*lin. ix. 35. 
s. .b7. 4''he Fm})er(n* M. Antoniims ordained that jjlajers 

xhouhl receive from five to ten gold pieces {iiurci), but not 
more, CapiUdin. 11. 

The place Avhere dramatic representations AA’ere exhibited, 
AA'as called THFATRUM, a theatre, (« Ovatmai^ iddeo). In 
ancient times the people vicAved the entertainments standing ; 
hence stautes for spectators, Cic. Amic. 7-, and, A. U. .599., a 
<lecree of the senate Avas made, prohibiting any one to make 
seats for that purpose in the c^y, or AA'ithin a mile of it. At 
the same time a theatre, Avhieh was building, aaus, by the ap¬ 
pointment of the censors, ordered to be pulled doAvn, as a 
thing hurtful to good morals, (nociturum jmblicis ynorihus)^ 
Fiv. JLpit. xlviii. Vider. Max. ii. 4. 3. 


After- 
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Afterwards temporary theatres were occasionally erected. 
The most splendid was that of M. vEmilius Scaurus, when 
aidile, which contained 80,000 persons, and was adorned with 
amazing magnificence, and at an incredible expense, Plin, 
xxxvi. 15. s. 24. 8. 

Curio, the partisan of Ctesar, at the funeral exhibition in 
honour of his father (funehri patris minicre) , made two large 
theatres of wood, adjoining to one another, suspended each 
onhinges {('ardhm/itshtfi^iflonnHi'er.satilisnspoisa/ihrfoncn/Oj) 
and looking opposite Avaj's {infer se aversa), so that the scenes 
should not disturb each other by their noise {ne i/ivicevi oh~ 
streperent) ; in both of udiich he acted stage plays in the former 
part of the day ; then having suddenly wheeled them round, 
so that tiiey stood over-against one another, tind thus formed 
an amphitheatre, he exhibited shews of gladiators in the af¬ 
ternoon, Plitt, xxxvi. 15. 

Pompey first reared a theatre of liewn stone in his second 
consulship, which contained 4(),00(); but that he might not 
incur the animadversion of the censors, he dedicatt'd it as a 
temple to Venus, Sucf, Clauit. 21.> PertulHan. de Speef. 10. 
Plhi. viii. 7- Dio. xxxix. 38. Tacit, xiv. 19. There were 
afterwanls several theatres, and in particular those of Mar- 
cellus, Dio. xliii. 49., and of Balbus, near that oJ PomjJi'y, 
Ovid. Trist. iii. 12, 13. Amor. ii. 7* 3., hence called triit 
theatray the three theatres, -Suet. Au^. 45. Ovid. Art. iii. 394. 
Trist. iii. 12. 24. 

Theatres at first were open at top, and, in excessive heat or 
rain, coverings were drawn ov'er them, as over the amjdii- 
theatre, I*lin, xix. 1. s. (>. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. Lucrct. iv. 73. 
vi. 108., but in later times tliey were roofed. Slat. Sylv, 
iii. 5. 91. 

Among the Greeks, public assemblies Avere held in the 
theatre. Civ. Place. J. Tacit, ii. 80. Senec. Pijnst. 108. And 
among the Romans it was usual to scourge malefactors on the 
stage, Suet. Aug. 47- This the Greeks called ct 

The theatre u'as of an oblong semicircular form, like the 
half of an amphitheatre. P/in. xxxvi. 16. The benches or 
scats (gradus vel cuuei) rose above one another, and were dis¬ 
tributed to the different orders in the same manner as in the 
amphitheatre. The foremost rows next the stage, called Or¬ 
chestra, were assigned to the?’ fenators and ambassadors of fo¬ 
reign states ; fourteen rows behind them to the equites, and 
the rest to the people. Suet. Aug. 44. The whole was called 
CAVEA. The foremost rows were called Cavea prima, or 
ima s the last, cavea ultima or summa, Cic. Senect. 14.; the 
middle, cavea media. Suet. ibid. 

The 
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The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers, were 
called Scenay Postscenium.^ Proscenium^ Pulpitumf and Or~ 
chest rn. 

1. SC.ENA, the scene, was adorned with columns, statues, 
and pictures of various kinds, according to the nature of the 
play« exhibited, Vitruv. v. 8., to which Virgil alludes, JEn. 

i. 1(56. 432. The ornaments sometimes were inconceivably 
magnificent, Pater. Max. ii. 4. (5. Plin. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. 

When the scene was suddenly changed by certain ma¬ 
chines, it Avas called ScKN A Vkrs ATI LIS; when it was drawn 
aside, Sckna ductii.is, SertK ad Virg. G. iii. 24. 

The scenery was cimcealed by a curtain (AUE.'KUM vel 
Si/mriutiif oftener plural -«), which, contrary to the modern 
custom, was dropt {premchatur) or drawn down, as among us 
the blinds of a carriage, when the play began, and raised {tolle- 
hatur) or drawn up when the play Avas oA’er; sometimes also 
between the aets, I Jurat. ICp. ii. 1. 189. .^rt. Poet. 154. Ovid. 
Met. iii. 111. .Tai'cuat. vi. 166. The machine by AA’hich this 
AA'as done was called lixosTRA, Cic.prorK Cons. (i. Curtains 
and hangings of tai^estry Avere also used in prii^ate houses, 
Pirg. .Pin. i. JiM. Ilorat. Od. iii. 29. 15. -Sat. ii.8. 54., call¬ 
ed . JuUca Attatica, because said to have been first in\'ented at 
the court of Attains, king of Pergamus, in Asia Minor, Propert. 

ii. 23. 46. Serv. in Pirg. Ain. i. 7P1- 

2. POs'l’SC-ENlUM, Ihe place behind the scene, Avhere 
the actors dressed and undressed; and Avhere those things 
Avere supposed to be done, Avhich could not Avith propriety 
be exhibited on the stage, JJorat. de Art. P. 182. JLneret. 
iv. 1178. 

3. I^IIOSCEXIUM, the place before the scene, where the 
actors ajipeared. 

'Phe place wdiere the actors recited their parts Ai'as called 
PULPITUM; and the place where they danced, ORCHES- 
'I'UA, Avhich Avas about five feet loAver than the Pnlpitumy 
Vitruv. A^ 6. Hence J^ndihria scend et pulpito digna, bullbon- 
eries tit only for the stage, Plin. Ep. iv. 25. 


MILITARYAFF'AIRS OF THE ROMANS. 


I. LEVYING OF SOLDIERS. 


'T^HE Romans were a nation of warriors. Every citizen 
Avas obliged to enlist as a soldier when the public service 
required, from the age of seventeen to forty-six; nor at first 

could 
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could any one enjoy an office in the city, who had not served 
ten cauipaii^fiis, Polyh. vi. 17- Every foot soldier was obliged 
to serve twenty campaigns, and every horseman ten. At 
first none of the lowest class were enlisted as soldiers, nor 
freedmen, unless in dangerous junctures, Lii\ x. 21. xxii, 11. 
57 . lint this was afterwards altered l)y Marius, Sallust. •luy. 
86. aelt. xvi. 10. 

The Romans, during the existence of their rcjmblic, were 
almost always engaged in wars; first with the <liHercnt states 
of Italy for near i)(K) years, and then for about 200 years more 
in subduingthe various countries m IucIi composed that immense, 
empire. 

'i'lic Romans never carried on any war without solemnly 
])rocUiiming it. This was done by a set of j)riests called 

Flic lAl.KS. 

WJien the Romans thought themselves injured by any 
nation, they sent one or more of these I'cciules to demand 
redress {ad rc.s rcpctejnlas), Eiv. iv. 30. xxxviii. d.o. Varr. 
E. L. iv. 1.3. Dionys. ii. 7--; ‘‘”d if it was not immediately 
given, thirty-three days were granted to consider the matter, 
after Avhieh, war might be justiy declared. Then the Pcriales 
Jigain went to their confines, and having thrown a bloody 
i 5 j)ear into them, formally declared war against that nation, 
-E/r. i. 32. The form of uords which he ])ronounccd before 
he threw the spear, was called C LARKiATK) {a riant rare 
qua utehatur), Serv. in Virg. *Kn. ix. 32. x. 14. Flin. xxii. 2, 
Afterwards, when the empire was enlarged, and wars carried 
on with distant Jiations, this ceremony was jjcrformed in a 
certain field near the city, which was called AciKU Hosrnns, 
Ovid. Fust. vi. 20.3. 4’hus .Vugustus declared war professc'dlj' 
against Cleopatra, but in reality against Antony, Dio. 1. 4. 
80 Marcus Antoninus, before he set out to the war against the 
8 cythians, shot a bloody spear from the temple of Rellona 
into the ayer hostilis, Dio. Ixxi. 53. 

In the first ages of the republic, four legions for the most 
part M t're annually raised, two to each consvd ; for two le¬ 
gions composed a consular army. But oftener a greater num¬ 
ber Avas raised, ten, Fir. ii. JIO. vii. 35.; eighteen, xxiv. 11.; 
twenty, xxx. 2.; twenty-one, xxvi. 28. xxvii. 24.; twenty- 
three, XX. 1. xxviii. 38. I'nder Tiberius twenty-five, even 
in time of peace, besides the troops in Italy, and the forces of 
the allies, 'Parit. Annul. \\. 5.: under Adrian thirty, 

15. In the 521)th year of the city, upon a report of a (ial- 
lic tumult, Italy alone is said to have armed 80,(X)0 cavalry, 
and JQOyikli) foot, Plin. iii. 20. s. 24. But in after-times, 
when the lands were cultivated chiefly by slaves, JAv. vi. 12., 
it was not so easy to procure soldiers. Hence, after the de¬ 
struction 
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struction of Quintilius Varus and his army in Germany, 
A. U. 7t>3., Augustus could not raise forces even to defend 
Italy and Rome, which he was afraid the Germans and 
(Tauls would attack, without using the greatest rigour, IJio, 
Ivk 23. 

'I’he consuls, after they entered on their office, appointed 
a da}' {diem ediceh(nit,\c\ indicehant)^ on which all those who 
were of the military age should be present in the Capitol, 
JAv. xxvi. 31. l*oh/h. vi. 17. 

On the day appointed, the consuls, seated in their curule 
chairs, held a levy {deleetuni /(rtrAcZ*rt>//), by the assistance of the 
military f)r legionary tribunes, unless hindered hy the trilmnes 
of the commons, Uv. iii. .51. iv. 1. It was determined by 
lot in what manner the tribes should be called. 

3'he consuls ordered such as they^plcased to be cited out of 
each tribe, and every one was obliged to answer to his name 
under a severe penalty, JAv. iii. 11. 41. Gell. xi. 5. Tiller. 

vi. 3,4. TJiey were careful to choose {legcrc) those first, 
M'ho liad what were thought lucky names {ho/m /lominn), as, 
I'(ile/-iiis, >S(t/i'i/t.s, Stato)-ius, ike. Cir. IJiiA/i. i. 45. l^'extn.s i/t 
t ore L.\< us Iwi.'CKiNiTs. Their names were written down on 
tables; hence sr/'H/e/'c, to enlist, to levy or raise. 

In certain wars, and under certain commaiuiers, there was 
the greatest alacrity to enlist {/tn//ii/ia da/'c), Liv.x.25.xlii. 32., 
hut this Avas not ahA’ays the case. Sometimes compulsion 
{(•oircitio) AA'as re»iuisite; and those Avho refused (kefractarii, 
iliii ///Hitiam. det/'ertoha/it) Avere forced to enlist {sarrnme/ito 
(idfir/i) hy fines and corporal punishment {dnm/io ct ?7>g/.s), 
Civ. i\'. .5.3. A'ii. 4. Sometimes they Avere tlu'OAA'u into prison, 
ihid. ik l)io/i/fs. vii. or sold as slaves, (7c. I <veiii. 34. Some 
I'ut off their tlmnd)s or fingers to render themselves unfit for 
service: H ence ^r>///cc t/'U/iri, poltroons. Rut this ditl not 
screen them from punishment, Suet. 24. Title/'. 31ax. 

vi. .3. 3. On one occasion, Augustus put some of the most 
refractory to death, Dio. Ivi. 23. 

3'here Averc', hoAA'cver, several jus^causcs of exemption from 
military service {I'uratio/iis //tilitia- a'cI a //iili/iu),oi AA'hich the. 
chief Avere, Age {jlita.'i), if aboA’^e fifty, JLii'. xlii. 33, 34. 
Disease or infirmity {//lorl/iis A-el intiu///). Suet. Aug. 24. 
Ofiice (/<o/ior),beinga magistrate or priest, JVw(«rc/o i/t Comill. 
I'er.s. Jin. Favour or indulgence {henefieiot/i) grantcfl by the 
senate or people, Cie. Phil. \. 19. de Alif. JJ. ii. 2. Piv. 
xxxix. 19. 

'rhosc also Avere excused Avho had served out their time, 
stipcndiaeA'pleids.'ic/itf\c\i/KW'SCTi,Ovid..id//ior. 

ii. 9. 24.) Such as claimed this exemption, applied to the 
tribunes of the commons, Liv, ii. 55., avIio judged of the 

justice 
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justice of their claims {causas rognosvehant) ^ and interposed in 
their behalf or not, as they judged proper. Rut this was 
Bometimes forbidden by a decree of the senate, Uv. xxxiv. .'iG. 
And the tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter to 
the consuls, IJv. xlii. 32, 33, 8:c. • 

In sudden emei’geneies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in 
Italy, or against the Gauls, u hich was called l'UMULl''US, 
{q- asi timor multus, vcl a Inuteo), Cic. Phil. v. 31, viii. I. 
Quinctilian. vii. 3., ikj regard was had to these excuses, {de¬ 
lectus sine 7 'orafio/tiht/s Ixtbitns est), Liv. vii. 11. 2S. viii. 2(1. 
X. 21. Tavo flags were displayed {I'cxillu snhlata \v\ ]>roluta 
sunt) from the Capitol, tlie one red {eosetnn), to sunnnon tin* 
infantry {ud pedites (■iocandos),iiiH\ the other green {('(cruleinn), 
to summon the cavalry, Sere, in f irg. ud'ln. viii. 1. 

On such occasions, as there was not time to go thnnigh 
the usual forms, the consul said, Qi;i hkmI' u iu.i< am sai.vam 
>;ssK vi i.T, -M K .sKQi'ATrK. This was called C ON.I L KA'l'K^, 
or evaruiin, and men thus raised, C A)N.JrHA ri, Lit', xxii. 38. 
Cces. dc licit, a. vii. 1., who were not eoiisidcrcd as regular 
soldiers, IJv. xlv. 2. 

Soldiers raiseci u])on a sudden alarm {in tiunultu ; 2\unt, i v - 
Mi'i.rrs jt(»nnunqH(iin lirim' quam hcUnm, l^iv. ii. 2(>.'>, were 
callcil .Si iuT.AKii, {itu rej/ent inn uuxiHu {ij>jH'lluhant,) Liv. iii, 
4. 30., or Ti'Mi J/ri AiMi, Ur. i. 37- xxxv. 2., not only at 
Rome, hut also in the jjrovinces, ibid. <k xl. 20., wlum the 
sickly or intirm were forced to enlist, Avho were called t ai - 
SAKii, l^ir. vi. (). If slaves were found to have «)btnuled 
thein.selves into the service {inter tirnnes), they were some¬ 
times punished eapitallv {in co.v nniniudrcrstiin csi), Plin. Ej). 
X. 38, .30. 

4’he cavalry were eliosen from the body of the Ujuites, and 
each had a horse and money to support him, given them by 
the public, i. 4.3. 

On extra<jrdinary occasions, some U/uites served on their 
own horses, Ur. 7- Ihit that uas not usually done; nor 
Avere there, as some have thought, an}' hor.se in tlu; Roman 
army, bvit from the Kquites, till the tijue of Marius, who made 
a great alteration in the military system of the Romans, in 
this, as well as in other respects. 

After that period, the cavalry was composed not merely of 
Roman U/uites, as foi-inerly, but of horsemen raised irom Ital}, 
and the other provinces; and the infantry consisted chiefly 
of the jjoorer eitizens, or of mereimary soldiers, wliieh is 
justly reckoned one of the chief causes of the ruin of the 
republic. 

After the IcA-y^ was completed, one sohlier was chosen to 
repeat over the words of the military oath {qni reliquis verba^ 

sucranienti 
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sacramentipreciret), and the rest swore after him {in verba ejus 
jurahant). Every one as he passed along' said. Idem in me, 
Jiestus in Ekacjurationks, ZjIV. ii. 45. TPolyh. vi. 19. 

I’hc foi*m of the oath docs not seem to have been always 
the same. I’he substance of it was, that they would obey 
their commander, and not desert their standards, &c. Liv. iii. 
!i(). xxi. 38. Gell. xvi. 4. Sometimes those below s^enteeu 
were obliged to take the military oath {sacrarnento vel -mn 
tlicerc)y Eiv. xxii. .57- xxv. 5. 

Without this oath no one could justly fight with the enemy, 
Vic. OJf. i. 11. lienee sucramenta is put for a military life, 
^tnrenal, xvi. 35. Eivy says, that it was first legally e.xacted 
in the second Punic war, xxii. 38., where he seems to make a 
dist inction between the (aith (Sacramextitm) which formerly 
was taken voltinturily, A\’hen the troops were embodied, and 
each (lecnria of cavalry, and centnrtj of foot, swore among 
theinselves {inter se etfnitey det uriati.,pedites cenlnrinii etm jn- 
rahant)., to act like good soldiers {sese fni>(e aeforntidinis ert^h 
nmt aid tarns, aetfae e.r online reressttros), and the oath (.;us- 
.f I'K AND IM) u hich was I'xairted by the military tribunes after 
the levy (e.r rolajttario ij/ler ipsos fadere a Irihanis ad legi- 
liinani jnrisjnrandi aelioaeia translation), ibid. 

On occasion of a mutiny, the military oath was taken anew. 
Lie. x.wiii. 29. 

I ’luk-r tlu' I'lnperors, the naniet)f the prince was inserted in 
the military oath, 'raeit. Hist. iv. 31., and this oath used to be 
renev. c'd i'vi‘r\' \ v‘ar on their birth-day, Vlin. Hp. x. 00., by 
the soldiers and tin' people in the provinces. Id. Pan. 08., also 
on the lvai<.'nds of.)amiar\ , Snet. Galh. 10. I'aeit. yinnal. y.\\. 
'21. Hist. i. 12. 

On certain occasions, jiersons were sent up and down the 
<‘ountry to raise soldiers, called COXt^l ISJTOHMS, and 
till' forci' used for tliat jmrpose, t'oi-ao i i io vel Congnisitio, 
;i press or impress, Pic. xxi. 1 1. xxiii. 32. Vie. de J'ror. Cons. 
2. -7//. vii. 21. Hist. de. Hell. Hle.r.'l. Sometimes particular 
I'onunissioners (triionriri) were appointed for that purpose, 
Idr. xx\. 5. 

V eteran soldiers who had served out their time (homines 
'meritis stipendiis), were often induced again to enlist, who u ere 
then called EV'OCATJ, Ur. xxxvii. 4. Vic. Pam. iii. 7* 
Cas. Hell. ("//•. iii. .*33. Sallust.,lay .Hi. IJio.sXv. 12. Galba 
gav(' this name to a body of Pquites, whom he appointed to 
guard his person. Suet. Galb. 10. 'Phe Procati were exempted 
from all the drudgery of military service (cecterorum immunes, 
nisi propulsandi hosti.s),'{'next. Annal. i. 3G. 

After l./!itium an^J the states of Italy u-ere subdued, or 
admitted into alliance, they always furnished at least an eiiual 

number 
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number of infantry with the Romans, and the double of 
cavalry, JAi'. viii. 8. xxii. 36., sometimes more. (Sec p. 63). 
The consuls, \vhen about to make a levy, sent them notice 
M'hat number of troops they required {ad socios Latinnmqne 
nomvn ad milites ca’ formula acripirados mitfuuf, arma, te/Uy 
alia parari jubenty Uiv. xxii. .'>/•) Jd the same time 

appointed the day and place of assembling {qua couveuirent'), 
Uiv. xxxiv. 56. xxxvii. 4. 

The forces of the allies seem to have been raised {scrijdi vcl 
couscripti), much in the same manner Avith those of the 
Romans. 'i'Jicy Avere paid by their oaami states, T^ir. xxvii. Ik 
11., and received nothing from the Romans l)nt corn; on 
which account they had a paymaster ( Quu'stor) of their oA\ n, 
Poli/h. A'i. Rut Avlien all the Italians Averi' admitted into the 
freedom of the citt, their forces Avere incorporal ed Avith those 
r)f tlic i*cpul)lic. 

The troops sent by foreign kiiigs and states Avere <‘alled aux- 
iliares (Al XlLlARh2S mUifcs \el Arxii.iA, ab auif-ro, t ic. 
Att. A'i. .j. Van*, I'est.) They usually rec{'i\('(l ])ay and 
clothing from the re])id)lic, although they somelimes wen* 
supported hj* those aa ho sent tlu'iu. 

'The first mercc'iiarv soldiers in tlu* Ivoma.n army an* said to 
haA’C heen the C'eltilierians in Spain, A. I . lAr. xxiv. -l‘.). 

Rut those must have been dill’erent from the auxiliar’-'s, Avho 
are often mentioned before ihattiim*, A/r.xxi. 4(j. dS. o.'*, ,j(). 
xxii. 22. 

Under the emjierors the Roman armies aai'I’c in a great 
measure composeti of foreigners ; and tlu* provinces saw with 
regret the flower of their youth carried olV for that purpose, 
'I'acit. Hist. iv. 14. .“>1. Jiach <li.stri<*t was oliligcd to 

furnish a certain number of men, in proportion to its e.xtenl 
and ojjiilence. 

II. DIVISION OF THE TROOPS IN 4 HE ROMAN 
ARMY; THEIR ARMS, 0FF1C1:RS, AND DRESS. 

A FTER the levy aaus completed, and the military oath 
administered, the troops Avere formed into legions, (UE- 
<ilO a legendo, quia milites in delectu legebantur, J’arro. 
y>. A. it’. 16., Avhicli Avord is sometimes put for an army, 
JAv. ii. 26, &c. Sallust. ./«g. 75k) 

Each legion AA*as divuded into ten cohorts, each cohort into 
three maniples, jind each manijtle into tAVo <“enturies, MANI- 
I’UIvL'S, ex manipulo vel fusciculo ftvni, hast a', vel perticfc 
lo'ugfc alligato, quern pro signo primhm gerehat, Ovid. Fast, 
iii. 117 *) that there AA'ere thirty maniples, and sixty cen¬ 

turies 
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turics in a IcjOfion, Gell. xvi. 4.; and if there had always been 
J()0 men in each century, as its name imports, the legion would 
have consisted of G(X)0 men. But this was not the case. 

'I'hc number of men in a legion was different at different 
times, IJv. vii. 25. viii. 8. xxvi. 28. xxix. 24. xlii. 31. 
xliii. 12. Co'S. Ji. (y. iii. lUG. Ji. Al. Gl). In the time of Po¬ 


lybius it was 42(K). 

'I’here were usuallv 3(X) cavalry joined to each legion, called 
JUSTUS h:QUlTAjTJS, or ALA, ihid. & lAv. iii. 62. 
'I’hey were tlivided into ten turmcc or troops ; and eacli turma 
into three decnricc, or bodies of ten men. 

J^he different kinds of infantry which composed the legion, 
w'ere three, the llastali, J*nnrij)es, and 'Truirii. 

4’he llASJ’ATl Averc so cidled, because they first fought 
with long spears (/msta), wliich were afterwards laid aside 
as inconvenient, Varro de T^at. fJug.'w. Hi. Tliey consisted 
of young men in the flower of life, and formed the iirst line in 
})attle, JAi'. viii. 8. 


'fhe I'RINCIPhLS Avere men of middle age in the vigour of 
life; tliey occupied tlie second line. Ancientlj'^ they seem to 
have b('en posted first ; whence tludr name, ihid. 

'’'he TKIA HI! were old soldiers of approA cd valour, who 
formed the ///hv/ line; wlience their name, 7J/o?/7/.v. viii. 8G. 
They were also culled PlLANl, from the Pihint or javelin 
'A’liieh the}' used ; and the IJnstati and Prin(ij)cs, who stood 
Ijefore them, .An rKfir.AM, 


'There was a fourth kind of troops called VULVUES, from 
I heir swiftness and auility (a lo/awf/o vcl ^-’c/oc^7«/c), the light- 
armed soldiers {/ni/ite.s /ccis ar/ndtura', A^el e.rpediti, vel fevis 
ariiia/Kra), first instituted in the second Punic war, JAv. 
xxvi. 4. 'Phese did not form a part of the legion, and had no 
ei'rtain [)ost assigned them ; but fought in scattered parties 
whereocaaisionretpiirt'd, usually before the lines. To them were 
joined the slingers and archers, (FIINDITOKICS, Palenres, 
.Irha i, ^vc.) Liv. xxi. 21. xxviii. 37- xxxviii. 29. 31. SA- 
(iTT'IWKM ('reie)isfs, Arnhes, ike. Liv. xxxvii. 40. xlii. 35. 

'Phe light-armed troops u’crc anciently called Perentarii ; 
liorarii {tjnod ante rorat qnlim j>lnit, Varr. L. L. vi. 3.), and, 
according to some, Accensi. Others make the .i4ccc».« super¬ 
numerary soldiers, who attended the army to supply the place 
of those legionary soldiers- xvho died or Avere slain. Pestn.'s 
in Adeensi ct AuscRirTiTii, Parro, ihid. In the mean time, 
hoAA’ever, they AA'cre ranked among the light-armed troops. 
14ie.se were formed into distinct companies {expediti manipiili 
<'t expeditev cohorles), and are sometimes opposed to the le¬ 
gionary cohorts, Sallust. Aug. 4G. 90. 100. 

The soldiers xvcrc often denominated, especially under the 


z 


emperors. 
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emperors, from the number of the legion in which they were ; 
tlius, Primani, the soldiers of the first legion; Seciindani, 
Tertiani, Quartaniy Qiiintaniy JJevimaniy P'ertiadecimaniy 
Vicesbnaniy Duodevicesimaniy Dko et idvesimaniy &c. Tacit. 

Hist. iv. 36,37. hi. 27- v. 1. Suet. .Till. 7^^. 

The Pel ties were equipped Avith hoics,sliugSy seven javelins 
or spears with slender j)oints like arrows, so that when thrown 
they bent and could not easily be returned by the enemy, 
guorum tehnu inhnhile adreimtlendum btiperith cs(, Liv. xxiv. 
34., a Spanish sword having both e<ige and point (quo ewsim ef 
pUTicfini pe/chanfy Liv.), a round buckler (i»akma) about three 
jfect in diameter, made of wood and covered with leather ; aiul 
a helmet or cask for the head (CiALl'lA vel Galeras), generally 
made of the skin of some wild beast, to appear the more 
terrible, Polyh. vi. 20. 

I'he arms of the Hastatiy Prinripes, and Triarii, both 
defensive {armn ad tegendum) and offensive {teht ad peten- 
dum), were in a great measure the same : Polyb. vi. 20.22. 

- 1. An oblong shield (SCirrilM), with an iron boss 

^iTMBo) jAitting out in the middle, four feet long and two feet 
and a half broad, made of Avood, joined together Avith little 
plates of iron,and the Avhole coA ered Avith a bull’s hide : Some¬ 
times a round shield (Clyi'ki’s) of a smaller size. 

-2. A head-piece (GALEA a'cI Cassis v. -ida) <)f brass 

or iron, coming doAA’n to the shoulders, but leaving the face 
uncovered. Plot, iv^ 2., Avhence the command of Ca^^sar at the 
battle of Pharsalia, Avhieh in a great measure tleterinined the 
fortune of the day, Facikm febi, miees, l-'lor. iv. 2. Pom- 
pey’s cavalry being chiefly composed of young men of rank, 
who were as much afraid of luiA’ing their visjiges ilisligured as 
of death. • Upon the top of the helmet avus the crest (Ckista), 
adorned Avitli plumes of feathers of various colours. 

--3. A coat of mail (LORICA), generally made of 

leather, covered Avith plates of iron in the form of scales or iron 
rings twisted Avithin one another like chains {hamis coiiserta). 
Instead of the coat of mail, uAost used only a plate of brass on 
the breast {thorax pectorale). 

-4. Gi-eaves for the legs (OCREiE), JLiv. ix. 40., 

iegmina eruruniy Virg. iEn. xi. 777. > tsometimes only on tin* 
right leg, Veget. i. 20., and a kind of shoe or covering for 
the feet, called CaligUy set with nails, yJnvenal. xvi. 24., 
used chiefly by the common soldiers {gregarii vel tnanipnlares 
nnlites) whence the Emperor Caligula had his name. Suet. 
Cal. ix. 52. Tacit. Annul, i. 41. Cic. Alt, ii. 3. Hence Cali- 
gatusy a common soldier. Suet. Aug. 25. Marius a caliga ad 
consulaturn perductuSy from being a common soldier, Scnec. 
de Sen, v. 16. 
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■-5. A sword (gladiits vel ensis) and two long javelins 

(Pula). 

The cavalry at first used only their ordinary clothing for 
the sake of agility, that they might more easily mount their 
liorses; for they had no stirrups (Stapi.k vel Stated^, as 
they were afterwards called). When they were first used is 
uncertain. There is no mention of them in the classics^ 
nor do tliey appear on ancient coins and statues. Neither 
had tlie Romans saddles such as ours, but certain coverings 
of cloth {t’eslis stragulu) to sit on, called RPHIPPIA, Murat, 
JLp. i. 14. 44., Strata, with which a horse was said to 
he coNS'i RATus, Lie. xxi. 54. These the Germans despised, 
Vers. li. G. iv. 2. The Numidian horse had no bridles, Liv, 
XXXV. 1 1. 

Rut tlu‘ Roman cavalry afterwards imitated the manner of 
llie Greeks, and used nearly the same armour M'ith the foot, 
Polph. vi. 23. Thus, Pliny wrote a book de jacalatwna 
cqnestri, about the art of using the javelin on horseback, Plin, 
Lp. iii. 4. 

Horsemen armed cap-a-pie, that is, completely from head 
to foot, were called Lorica ti or Cataphracti, Liv. xxxv.48. 
xxxvii. 40, 

In each legion there were six military tribunes (sec p. 177•) 
who commanded under the consul, each in his turn, usually 
month about, Liv. xl. 41. Mural. Sat. i, G. 48. In battle, a 
tribune seems to have had the charge of ten centuries, or 
ubo\it a thousand men; hence called in Greek, vel - 779 . 

Under the emperors they w'cre chosen chiefly from among the 
senators and eepeites ; hence called Laticlavh and Angusti- 
ci.AVii, Suet. Oth. 10. One of these seems to be called 
Tkjuunus cohortis, Plin. Ep. iii. 9., and their command to 
liave lasted only six months ; hence called skmestris triuu- 
xatus, Plin. Ej). iv. 4., or skmestre aurum, Juvetial. vii. 
8 ., because they had the right of wearing a golden ring. 

4'he tribunes chose the officers who comn.anded the cen¬ 
turies (CEN riiRn>NEs vel ordinutn ductores), ivoxw among the 
common soldiers, according to their merit, Liv. xlii. 34. 
Ca:s. vi. 39. Lucan, i. 645, vi. 145. But this office {centu~ 
yriunatus) was sometimes disposed of by the consul or procoii- 
Bul through favour, and even for money, Cic. Pis. 36. 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or sapling (vitis), 
Plin.x.iv.1. S.3. Pacit.i.23. J^uverial. viii. 247- Ovid.uLrt. 
-drn. i. 527 ., hence rate donari, to be made a centurion ; vitem 
puscere, to ask that office, Juvenal, xiv. 193., gcrere, to bear 
it, Lucan, vi. 146. 

There were two centurions in each maniple called by the 
same name, but tlistinguishcd by the title priw former, and 

z 2 posterior 
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posterior latter, because the one was chosen and ranked before 
the other. Tacit. Ann. i. 32. Dionys. ix. 10. 

Under the emperors persons were made centurions all at 
once through interest, IJio. lii. 25. 

Tlie centurion of the first century of the first maniple of 
the Triariif was called Ceiitarioprimi ])ili, vel primi ordinis, 
Ijiv. XXV. 19., or Primus Piltis, priuiipifus, or ]}rimnpiluSy 
Ctes. B. G. ii. 25., also j>rimus ccuturio, Uiv. vii. 41., qui 
j)rimum pilum ducchafy ib. 13. TJux /{>gio}iis (<> yyruwr rov 
~ayumo^)y l)io7ii/s. ix. 10. Hc presided over all the other 
centurions, and had the charge of the eagle (nqui/a), or chief 
standard of the legion. Tacit. Hist.Vu.22. r'ii/er. I 1., 

whereby he obtained both profit and dignity, being ranked 
anK)ng the cquites, Juvenal, xiv. 197. Martial, i. 32. Ovid. 
Amor. iii. 8. 20. Pont. iv. 7- 15. He had a place in the 
council of war with the consxd and tribunes. The other cen¬ 
turions u'ere called nihiores ordiue, lb. 49. 

3'he centurion of the second century of the first maniple of 
the Triarii, was called Primijdlus posterior : So the two cen¬ 
turions of the second mani}>le of the Triarii, Prior ceaturio, 
and posterior reufurio sccuudi pili ; and so on to the tenth, who 
was called Ceatin'io dccimi pili, prior et ])osterior. In like 
maimer. Primus priaceps, seruudus j^rUiceps, &c. Primus 
hastatiis, Ike. Thus there Avas a large field fur promotion in 
the Roman army, from a common soldier to a centurion ; from 
being the lowest centurion of the tenth maniple of Hastati 
{decimas fiastatusposterior), to the rank of Primipilus, Liv. 
xlii. 34. Any one of the chief centurions aa'us said ducerc ho- 
nestum ordinem ; as, V^irginius, Uu. iii. 44. 

The centurions chose each two assistants or lieutenants, 
called OPTIONES, Uragi, or Succenturioues, Uv. viii. 8. 
Pestus in Orrio ; and two standard-bearers or ensigns (SKi- 
NlFERl vel Vexillurii), Uv. vi. 8. xxxv. 5. Tac. Ann. ii. 81. 
Hist. i. 41. iii. I 7 . Cic. Divin. i. 77- 

He u ho commanded the cav’ulry of a legion was called 
Pll.T-FECTUS A1..E, Pliu. Pp. iii. 4. 

Each Turma had three DECl^RIONES or commanders 
of ten, but he who aa’us first elected commanded the troop, 
Polph.v\.2‘i^., and hc Avas calledDijx turm.e, Sallust.,Tug. 
Eacli </ecwr/o had an optio or deputy under him, Parro de Pat. 
TJug. iv. 16. 

'I'he troops of the allies (whicli, as well as the horse, were 
called Aj.je, from their being stationed on the Avings, Pir. 
xxxi. 21. Gell. xvi. 4.) hadpriefects (PRtEFECTI) appointed 
them, AA'ho commanded in the same manner as the legionary 
tribunes, Cccs, Ji. G. i. 39. SuA. Aug. 38. Claud. 35. Plin. 

pipist. 
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JCpist. X. 10. They were divided into cohorts, as the Roman 
infantry, <Salhist. Jug. 58. 

A third part of the horse, and a fifth of the foot of the allies, 
were selected and posted near the consul, under the name of 
Ex'i’iiAORDiNARii, aiul ouc ti’oop Called Ahi.ecti ov Selecti,Ui 
serve as his life-gviards, JAxk xxxv. 5. Polyh. vi. 28. 

It is j)robablc that the anus anti inferior officers of the allied 
trot)ps were mucli the same with those of the Romans. 

I'wo leg'ions, with the tlue number of cavalry {ctim junto 
and the allies, formed what was called a consular 
army (c.vcrcitt/s ('onstf/aris), abf)ut 20,(X)0 men, JLiv.K^.'2o.y in 
the time of Polybius, 18,(>()(), Polyh. vi. 24. 

4'he consul appointed lieutenant-generals (LKGATI) under 
him, one or more, accortling to the importance of the war, 
JJi'. ii. 29. 59. iv. IJ. x- 40. 43., i^c. Sail. Cat. 59. t/«g. 28. 


('as. f/r Jicll. Civ. ii. \j. iii. 55. 


AVhen the consul performi'd any thing in person, be was said 
to do it by his own conduct ami auspices (c/acta vQlimjtfrio, et 
ausjticitt suo), Piv. iii. 1. 17-42. xli. 17-^8. Plaut. Amph. 
i. 1.41. ii. 2. 2.0. Horat. i. 7- -7* ; hut if his h\s;atas or any 
other person did it i)y his commantl, it was said to be done, 
aasjtn io roNsulis et (Ittrta Icgafi, by the ausj)ices of the consul 
and conduct of the Iryatas. in this manner the emperors were 
said to do every tlung by their auspices, although they 
remained at llonic, Ducta CcDnauiri, ausjncii.^- Piherii, Tacit. 
Annal. ii. 41. Horat. Od. iv. 14. 10.33. Ovid. Trist. ii. 173., 


hence ((ttsyicia, the conduct, Piv. iii. 00. 

'Hie military robe or cloak of the general AA’as called 
!*.\ LI d)AMJ'l\’Tl .M, or Ch/amys, of a scarlet colour bor- 
<U‘red with purple ; sometimes vcoru also by the chief officers, 
LIr. i.20. PHn. xvi. 3. Par. Ann. xii. cum palndatis 
dmHtns, officers in red c’oats, ,/nvcnaI. vi. 399., and, according 
to some, by the lictors who attended the consul in war, Pix'. 
xli. 10. xlv. 39. Chii.AMYs was likewise the name of a travel¬ 


ling dress {restis x'ittfoi'iu) : hence C/i/amydatus, a traveller or 
foreigner, Plant. Pseud, iv. 2. 8. sc. 7* 49. 

The militarv cloak of the officers and soldiers was called 


also Chlantys., Plant. Rud. ii. 2. 9., an open robe 
drawn over the otlun* clothes and fastened with a clasp. Suet. 
Any;. 20., opposed to ?'ogv/,the rolie of peace. When there was 
II M ar in Italy {itt fnmultn), all the citizens put on the saguxn : 
hence Est in sxtgis eiritas, Cic. Phil. viii. ll., sumet'e saga.,ad 
^'<oya ire; et redire ad togas. Id. v. 12. xiv. 1., also put for the 
generars robe; thus, Punico htgnhre mutavit sagwn, i. e. 
deposait eoecineam e/damydem Antonius, et aceepit nigx'arn, 
laid aside his purple robe and put on mourning, Horat. 
Hpod. ix. 27. 


III. DIS- 
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III. DISCIPLINE OF THE ROMANS, THEIR 
MARCHES AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

T he discipline of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in 
their marches and encampments. They never passed a 
night, even in the longest marches, without pitching a camp, 
and fortifying it u'ith a rampart and ditch, JJi'. xliv. 31). 
JSallust. nJug. 45. 1)1. Persons were always sent before to 
choose and mark out a proper j>lace for that purpose {vnstra 
inetcn'i). Hence called MKTATORES ; thus, yJiferi.s rasfris 
vel scctonlis, is put for aflcro the second day ; tertiis 

vfistris, fjitinfis castri.s, &c. Tacit. Hist. iii. 15. iv. 71* f Vc.v. 
B. G. vii. 36. 

\^4ien the army staid hut one night in the same cam]>, or even 
two or three nights, it u as simply called rostra., and in later ages 
MANSK) ; Avhich word is also put for the journey of one 
day, B/iii. xii. 14., or for an inn, >S/fct. Tit. lO., as (naOiiov 
among the Greeks. 

When an army remained for a considerable time in tlie 
same place, it was called Castro STA'Pl VA, a standing camp; 
-ESTIV A, a summer ci-mp ; and 1 llliERXA, a winter camp 
(which AA'as first used in the siege of Veji), Ur. \. '2, Ilifter- 
9iacf(la (cdi/icui'it, xxiii. .39. 

The Avinter quarters of the Romans were strongly fortified, 
and furnished, particularly under the emperors, witii every 
accommodation like a city, as storehouses (^rn/rovVi) ,M orkshops 
{fahrictc), an infirmary {va/cttalinarioia), 8<.c. Hence from 
them many towns in Europe are supposetl to have had their 
origin; in. Englantl particularly, those Avhose names end in 
cester or vhestcr. 

The form of the Roman camp u'as a srpiare {(jiiadrata), and 
always of the same figure, Pah/h. vi. 25. In later ages, in 
imitation of the Greeks, they sometimes made it circular, or 
sidapted it to the nature of the grouml, forget, i. 2.3. It. nas 
surrounded with a ditch (Fossa), usually nine feet deep and 
twelve feet broad, and a ranqiart (V’.ALLIJM), composed of 
the earth dug from the ditch (AGGER), and sharp stakes 
{.'Hides, VALLI vel pali) stuck into it, tlrg. G. ii. 25. 

B. Civ. ii. 1. 15. Polyh. xvii. 14, 15. 

'Pile camp had four gates, one on each side, called Porta. 
PR.E3X)RIA, vel JtCxtraordinaria, next the enemy , /^/r.xl.27- 
DEC IJM ANA, opposite to the former (ah tergoeastronimf't 
hosti u.rer.sa, vel ah ho.ste), Liv. iii. 5. x. 32. Cars. B.G. ii. 24. 
Civ. iii. 79. Porta. princifai.is bextra and riiiNciPAi is 
SINISTRA, JAv. xl. 27. 

The 
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The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower. 

The upper part (pars castrorum superior) was that next the 
porta prtetoria, in which was the generaFs tent (ducis tabema~ 
eulmu), called PRiliTORlUM, also Augitrai.e, 'JTof'it, 
Anual. ii. 13. xv. 30., from that part of it where he took the 
auspices (auguraculum, Fest. vel auguratorium^ Hygin. de 
Castramet.) or Augustale, QuinctU.\n\.'2.H., with a suffi¬ 
cient space around for his retinue, the prjetorian cohort, &c. 
On one side of the Prcctorium. were the tents of lieutenant- 
gc;ncrals, and on the otlier that of the Quiestor, QU^iiSTO- 
RJIJM, which seems anciently to have been near the 
dcrumnua, hence called Quaustoria^ Liv. x. .32. xxxiv. 47. 
Hard by the (juaestor’s tent was the FORUM, called also 
OtJiNTANA, whtn-e things were sold and meetings held, lAv, 
xli. 2. Suet. Ner. 26. Polyh. vi, 38. In this part of the 
<‘ainp M’cre also the tents of the tribunes, prefects of the allies, 
tlie Pvocati, Ahlecti., and K.ftraordinarii,hot\\\\o\'iie: anti foot. 
But in what order they were placetl tloes not appear from the 
classics. We only know that a partitailar place was assigned 
both to officers and men, M-ith which they ■were all perfectly 
.ic<|uainted. 

3’he lower ])art of the t;ainp was separated from the upper 
by a broad open space, which extended the whole breadth of 
the camp, called PRINCI FIA, Z,u'. vii. 12., where the tribu¬ 
nal of the general was erected, when he either administered 
justice or harangued the army, 'Tacit. Annul, i. ()/. Plist, 
iii. 13,, where the tribunes held their courts (Jura reddehant)y 
l/iv. xxviii. 24., and punishments were inflicted. Suet. Oth. 1. 
Aug.'24. viii. 32. ix. 16., the principal standards of the 

:irmy, and the altars of the gods stood. Tacit. Annul, i. 39,; 
also the images of the emperors. Id. iv. 2. xv. 29., bj^ which 
tlie sohliers swore, JAv. xxvi. 48. Plorat. Od. iv. 3. Mp.. 
ii. 1. 16., and deposited their money at the standards (ad vel 
ajntd signa), as in a sacred place. Suet. JJoni. 7.» each a 
certain jjart of his pay, and the half of a donative, Avhich was 
not restored till the end of the -war, Veget. ii. 20. 

In the lower part of the camp the troops wei*c disposed ia 
this manner: 3^hc cavalry in the middle; on both sides of thenx 
the 'Triarii, Principes, and Hastuti; next to them on both 
sides were the cavalry and foot of the allies, who, it is 
observable, "were always posted in separate places, lest they 
should form any plots (ne rjuid norev rei ntolirenittr) ^ by being 
united. It is not agreed what was the place of the f^elites. 
3'hey are supposed to have occupied the empty space between 
the ramparts and the tents, which was 200 feet broad. The 
same may be said of the slaves (Calones vcl send), and 

retaiiiera 
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Tetaliiers or followers of the camp qui ex’ercitmn segue- 

bantm\ gnccsttls grathi, Festus), Liv. xxiii. Ui. These were 
little used in ancient times. A common soldier was not allowed 
a slave, but the officers w^ere, /SoUnst. •fug. 45, The Lixcc 
were sometimes altogether prohibited, ibid. At other times 

e camp, in what was called 
Festus; Tacit. Hist, iv, 22. 
red with leather or skins 
extended with ropes: lienee snb pellihus hiemare, Flor. i. 12., 
durare, Liv. v. 2., halteri. Id. 37- 31)., retineri, in tents, or 
in camp, xinn. 13. 35. So Civ. Acad. iv. 2. 

In each tent were usually ten soldiers, with their decanus 
or petty officer who commanded them {tpd its jn'a'fnit) ; whicli 
was properly culled CoNTUHERXiUM, and they Contuhernaies, 
Hence young noblemen under the general’s particidar care, 
were said to serve in his tent {ronfabernio (y'n.s nii/itarc), and 
were called his CoNTruEnxAEKs, .Saet. Jut. 42. i'ic. Cad. 
30. Plane. 21. SaUast. Aag. (i-1. H ence, I'ivere in ron- 
inbeniio a/icnjt(.s, to live in one’s family, I*/ln. Ppf. vii. 24. 

a companion, Id.i. 19, x,3. 'riie centurions and 
standard-bearers were postial at the head of their companies. 

The difl’erent di\isions of the troojis were separated by 
intervals, called AT E. Of these there were live longwise (/// 
Jongn?n)yi.e. runningfrom the deemnan towards the pradorian 
t^ide; and three across, one in the lower jiart of the camp, 
called Quintana, and two in the ujiper, namely, the Prindpia 
nlready described, and another between the Pradorium and 
ihe Prietorian gate. The rows of tents between the ri(C were 
called S'lHKJ-V. 


they seem to have staid without th< 
Pkocestria {fcdificia e.vtra eastra). 
The tents {tentoria') uere cove 


In pitching the camp, different divisions of the army were 
appointed to execute different jiarts of the Avork, uniier the 
inspection of the tribunes or centurions, AttvenaL viii. 147., 
us tliey likcAvise were during the encampment to perform dif¬ 
ferent services {niinisteria), to procure water, forage, Avood, 
■&.C. From tliese certain persons Avere exempted (imniunes 
operuni miUtariuni, in tinum jiugna: laboreni reservati, Lii'. 
vii. 7*), either by Iuav or custom, as the Pd,quites, V'al. Max. 
ii. 9. 7-, tlie Kvoe.ati and A'eterans, 'Tacit. Annul, i. 36., or 
by the favour {Itenefici(t) of their commander; hence called 
Heneficiarii, PestuH. Cies.li. C. i, 73. But afteiwards this 
exemption used to be purchased from the centurions, Avhich 
proved most pernicious to military discipline. Tacit. Anna!. 
i. 17* Hist. i. 46. The soldiers obliged to perform these 
^erA’ices AA-^ere called Munifices, Teget. ii. 7* B). 

Under the emperors there Avas a particular officer in each 
legion who had the charge of the camp, called Pr.efkctus 

castrorum^ 
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CASTUORUM, Tacit. Annal. i. 20, xiv. 37* Hist. ii. 29. 
ycgct.\\. 10. 

A certain nunilier of maniples was appointed to keep guard 
nt the gates, on the rampart, and in other places of the camp, 
before the Prtetarium^ the tents of the Legati, Quaestor, and 
'.rribunes, both by day and by night {agere excubias vel 
stafiones et vigilias), who were changed ev-ery three hours, 
Poh/h. vi. 33. 

I<lx( uiu.'K denotes watclies cither by day or night; Vigiliac, 
only by night. Guards placed before the gates were properly 
called S'i'Ai'ioNF.s, on the ramparts Cusiodi.e, JAv. xxv. 40. 
xliv. 3.3. But sfatio is also put for any post; hence, Tetat 
Pi/f/iagoras iajussn imjteratoris, id est, JJei, dt preesidio et 
stafionc vitec dccedere, Cic. Sen. 20. Whoever deserted his 
station was jjunished with death, Suet. xlug. 24. 

K\’ei'y evening before the watches were set {antequani vigi- 
the watch-word {sy)nhuhini) or private sig¬ 
nal, by which they might distinguish friends from foes, JJio. 
xliii, ,34., was distributed throvigh the army by means of a 
sejuare tablet of wood in the form of a die, called 3'BSSERA 
from its four corners {-< frndfx v, -a, qaa/nor). On it was 
inscribed w hatever word or words the general chose, which he 
seems to huA C varied every night, VoJyh. vi. 32. 

frc(iucnt watch-n ord of Marius n as Lah Onus ; of Sulla, 
Ai'oi.i.o J)ki.i*hi< us; and of Caesar, Venus Gemthix, &c. 
Serv. ad f irg. ypa. vii. (>37.; <>f Brutus, .Libertas, JJio. 47. 
43. It was given {tessera data esf) by the general to the tri¬ 
bunes and pra'feets of the allies, by them to the centurions, 
and bj' them to the soldiers. 3'he person who carried the 
Tes.scra from the tribunes to the centurions, was called 
'rEssEiiARius, Tacit. Hist. i. 25. 

In this manner also the particular commands of the general 
were made known to the troops, JAv. vii. 35. ix. 32. xxvii. 4(>. 
-vxviii. 14. Sad. iialb. t)., Avhieh seems likewise sometimes 
to have been <lone viva voce, i.,iv. xliv. 33. 

Bvery evening when the general dismissed his chief officers 
and friends (e/V;y/P h-etoiiiiim dimittebat), after giving them 
his commands, all the trumpets sounded, J^iv. xxx. 5. xxi. 
54, xxvi. 15. xxxvii, ,5. 

Certain persons were every' night appointed to go round 
{circuntirc vel ohire) the watches ; hence called circui fores, 
vel Circitores. This seems to have been at first done by 
the equites, Biv. xxii. 1., and tribunes, Id. xxviii.' 24., on 
extraordinary occasions by the legati and general himself, 
Sallust. Jag. 45, At last particular persons were chosen for 
that purpose by the tribunes, Veget. iii. 8. 


The 
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The Romans used only wind-instruments of music in the? 
army. These were the TUBA, straiirht like our trumpet; 
CORNU, the horn, bent almost round; BUCCINA, similar 
to the horn, eommonly used by the watches; UlTUUS, the 
clarion, bent a little at the end, like the augvir’s stall’ or litnus; 
all of brass: Whence those who blew them w ere called 
jENEATORES, Suet. JkL 32. ^'he 'Tttha u'as used as a 
siijnal for the foot, the for tlie horse, Avron. ad lloraf. 

Od. i. 1.23., but they are sometimes confounded, uTijH. 

vi. 167., and both called Coacha, because first made of shells, 
Jd. 171. 

The sig'Jial was i^ivcn for changine^ the watches {riffiliis 
mutandis) with a trumpet or horn {tu/ai), Lucan, viii. 24. 
{hurciad), Uiv. vii. 35. Tacit. Hist. v. 22., hence ad tertiaui 
hacciuam, for 7'if>'iliaiHy Liv. xxvi. 15., and the lime was 
determined by hour-glasses (jter clepst/dras), Veget. iii. H. 
iSee p. 227 . 

A principal part of the discipline of the camp consisted in 
exercises (whence the army was called Exkrc rres), walking 
and nmning {devursio) completely aiaued, X//'. xxiii. 35, 
xxvi. 51. xxix. 22. Poh/h. vi. 20.; leaping, su imming, Sact. 
Aug. 6.5.; vaulting {.salitio) upon horses of wood, /ege/.i. IH.; 
shooting the arrow, and throwing the javelin ; attacking a 
wooden figure of a man as a real enemy {('.cercitia ad paluui, 
vel I’ai.aria), ,/uvc}iuf. vi.346.; the cann ing of \veights, ike. 
Tlrg. G. iii. 346. 

When tlic general thought proper to decamp (ra.stra niovcre'), 
he gave the signal for collecting their baggage {roHigeudi 
i'a.sa)y \\ hereu])on all took down their tents {taheniarula dc- 
teudehaut)y but Jiot till they saw this done to t he tents of the 
general and tribunes, Poh/h. vi. I pon the next signal they 
put their baggage on the beasts of burden, and upon the third 
signal began to march ; first the extraordinarii and the allies 
of the right wing with their baggage; then the h'gions; and 
last of all tlic allies of the left 'ving, with a iiarty of horse in 
the rear {nd agruen eogendum, i. e. eo/tigeuduiu, to prevent 
straggling), and sometimes on the flanks, in such order {com- 
posito agmine, non itiaeri inagis apto, qumn priclio), tliat they 
might r<“adily be fijrmed into a line of battle if an enemy 
Jittacked them. 

An army in close array Mas called Agmen imeatum, Serr. 
in Firg. Jpin. xii. 121., vel Tacit. Hist. i. 68. When 

under no appreliension of an enemy, they M'cre less guarded, 
{agniitut incauto, i. e. fnhius munito, ut inter inieutos diicehat, 
sc. consul). lAv. xxxv. 4. 

The form of the army on march, liowever, varied, according 
to circumstances and the nature of the ground, JLiv. xxxv. 4. 

27 , *28. 
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27 , 28. It was sometimes disposed into a square (agmjen 
quadiiatum) , with the bag^gaj^e in the middle, Xw. xxxi. 37* 
xxxix. Mirt. de Sell. Gail. viii. 8. Tacit. j4nn. i. 51. 


Scouts {sjieculatorefi) were always sent before to i*econnoitre 
the fifroiuid {ad omnia crijloranda), Suet. Jul. .58. Sail. Jug. 4G. 
A certain kind of soldiers under the emperors were called 


SPECULATOIU 
ASjfct. Gland. 35. 


, 2\icit. Hist. i. 24,25. 27. ii. 11.-33. 73. 
Oth. 5. 


'fhe soldiers were trained with great care to observe the 
military pace {t^radn. militari incedere'), and to follow the 
standartls (.S7g>/rt .setjni). For that purpose, when encamped, 
they were led out thrice a month, sometimes ten, sometimes 
twenty miles, less or more, as the genenil inclined. They 
usually marchetl at the rate of twenty miles in five hours, 
sometimes with a quickened pace {}>radu vel agmine citato) 
twentv-four miles in that time, I’esret. i. 9. 

'I'hc load which a Roman soldier earned is almost incredi- 


l)le, flrg. G. iii. .340. Horat. Sat. ii. 10- victuals {ciharia) 
for fifteen days, (7c. Tnsr. ii. 1.5, 10., sometimes moi’e, X/r. 
Kpit. 57 ., usually corn, as being lighter, sometimes drest food 
{rortns rihn.s), 17iv. iii. 27-, utensils {ntcn.sHia), ih. 42., a saw, 
a basket, a mattock {rntrnm), an axe, a hook, and leathern 
thong {fal.v ct lornm atl a chain, a pot, &.c. Ui’. 

xxviii. 4.5. Horat. Kpod. ix. 13., stakes usually three or four, 
sometimes twelve, /.//*. iii. 27 -, the whole amounting to sixty 
pounds weight, besides arms; for a Rom;in soldier considered 
these not as a burden, but as a part of himself {anna membra 
indites dm chant') ^ Cic, Tusc. ii. 10. 

Fnder this load they commonly marched twenty miles a 
day, sometimes more, figet. i. U). Spartlan. yidrian. 10. 

4’here were beasts of burden for carrying the tents, mills, 
baggage, f<LC. (Jitmknta sarcinaria, ('«■.«, 7i. C. i. 81 .) The 
ancient Romans rarely used waggons, as being more cum¬ 
bersome, Snllust. ’fag. 4.5. 

'I'he general usually marched in the centre, sometimes in the 
rear, or where ver his presence was necessary. Ibid, et Soli/h. 

-V. 22, 


When they came near the place of encampment, some 
tribunes and centurions, with proper persons appointed for 
that service {ram nwtatoribns), were sent before to mark out 
the ground, and assign to each his proper quarters, ndiich. 
they did by erecting flags {vcx'illa) of difterent colours in the 
several parts. 

The place for the general’s tent was marked with a white 
fl‘>'g, and when it was once fixed, the places of the rest fol¬ 
lowed of course, as being ascertained and known, Solyb. vi. 
39 . When the troops came up, they immediately set about 

making 
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making the rampart {vallum.jaciehatif), while part of the army 
kept guard {prccsidinm ogitahant'), to present surprise. The 
camp was always niai’ked out iii the same maimer, and forti¬ 
fied, if they were to continue in it only for a single night, 
Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. (>. 


IV. fllE ORDER OF BATi'LE AND THE DIF- 
FEREN J’ STANX:)ARDS. 

'T^HE Roman army was usually drawn up in three lines 
{tri/dire (trie, vel triplicibus stibsidiis, Sallust. Jug* 41>.) 
each scM cral rows deep. 

The JHlastafi were placed in the first line {in prinia ttcie, 
vel hi prineijiiis; the Prhieipes in the second ; and the 'rriarii 
or Vilani in the third; at proper distances from one another. 
The Prhicipes are supposed anciently to have stood fort'inost. 
Hence jiost prinripia, behind the first line, 'Per. Kun. iv. 7* 
11. Uv. ii. Go. iii. ‘22. viii. 10. 7'ransrorsis prineijiiis, the 
front or first line being turned into the flank, Sa/lnsl. Ju^. 10. 
Bir. viii. 8. xxxvii. Ml). 

A inani])le r)f each kind of troops was placed behind one 
another, so that each legion had ten maniples in front. 'I'liey 
were not placed directly behind one another as on marcli 
{aj^inine quadralo) , but ol>li(iuelv, in the. form of uliat is 
called a Quinenn.v, Virg. Ci. ii. 270., unless when they had 
to contend with elephants, as at the battle of Zama, Pohjii. 
XV. 0., et Jjijiiun. lAv. xxx. 33. Tliere were certain int ervals 
or spaces (V’EE) not only between the lines, but likewise 
between the maniples. Hence ordines e.vjdirare, to arrange 
in order of battle, Biv. iii. GO., and in the maniples each man 
had a free space of at least three feet, both on the side and 
behind, Poh/h. xvii. 2G. 

The T’clites were placed in the s])aces or intervals {in viis) 
between the maniples, Biv. xxx. 3.3. Sallust, ibid., or on the 
tvings, xlii. .o8. 

The Roman legions possessed the centre {rnediani aeiein tene- 
harit), the allies and auxiliaries the right and left wings {cor¬ 
nua), Biv. xxxvii. 30. 3'he cavalry were sometimes placed 
behind the foot, whence they were suddenly let out on the 
enemy through tlie intervals between the maniples, Biv. x. o.j 
but they were commonly poste<l on the wings, Biv. xxviii. 
14., hence calletl AIjJK, ~Gell. xvi. 4. Plin. Jvji.'J . 30., which 
name is commonly applied to the cavalry of the allies {alarii 
viiialurii eguites), Eiv. xxxv. 5. Cic. Fam. ii. 17*, when dis¬ 
tinguished from the cavalry of the legions {eguites lej^ionarii)t 
JLiv. xl. 40. Ctes. B. G. i. ., and likewise to the auxiliary 

infantry 
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infantry {cohortes alares vel alarifv)^ Liv. x. 40. 43. Cses. B, 

c. i. or>. ii. 16 . 

This arrangement however was not always observed. Some¬ 
times all the different kinds of troops were placed in the same 
line. For instance, when there were two legions, the one 
legion and its allies were placed in the first line, and the other 
behind as a body of reserve (m suhsidiis \e\ prccsidi^) ^ Liv. 
xxvii. 2. 12. xxix. 2. xxx. 18. This was called Aciks duplex, 
Cfvs. It. C. i. Jo. Sallifst. Cat. 59., when there was only one 
line, Aciks Simplex, Cces. Ji. G. iii. 25. j4fr. 12.53. Some 
think, that in later times an army was drawn up in order of 
battle, M'ithoiit any regard to the division of soldiers into dif¬ 
ferent ranks. In the desirription of Ciesar’s battles there is 
no mention made of the soldiers being divided into Ilantafi, 
J*rh/(*fpes, and I'riarii, bvit only of a certain number of legions 
and cohorts, wdiich Ca*.sar generally drew up in three lines, 
rVr.s. It. G. i. 19. 41. ii. 22. iv. 11. It. C. i. oj. Jb. iii. 74. 
Afr. i33. So Sallust. Cat. .59. Tavit. Hist. ii. 24. In the 
battle of Pharsalia he formed a body of reserve, which he calls 
a fourth line (quartam aciem to oppose the cavalry 

of Pompey, whicli indeed determined the fortune of the day, 
it. C. iii. 7^^- This was properly called Acies quadkuplex^ 
as, B. Afr. 58. 

In the time of Ciesar the bravest troops were commonly 
placed in the front, Sallust, et Cics. ihid., contrary to the an- 
<’ient custom. This and various other alterations in the mili- 
tiiry art are ascribed to Marius. 

Aciks is put not only for the whole or part of an army in 
order of battle; as, Arietu instruercy a'quare, e.roniare, cxpli- 
rarc, extenuare, finuare, jierturharey bistaurarey restituercy re- 
<iiufr^rare, Ike., but also for the battle itself, Cir. Jut /a. vi. 3. 
Suet. Au^. 20. Ctnumissaui ariem sccutas est terra tremor, there 
happened an earthquake after the fight was begun, l^tor. ii. 6. 
Post acies primas, after the first battle. Quid. Met. xiii. 207. 

l'2ach century, or at least each maniple, had its proper stand¬ 
ard and standanl-bearer, Tutrro de Bat. Biug. iv. 16. Biv. viii. 
8. Beget, ii.23. Hence luilites sigui iinius, of one maniple 
or century,/y/?’. XXV.23. xxxiii. 1.9.; Iteliqua signa in suhsidio 
firtius eollocaty he places the rest of the troops as a body of 
reserve or in the second line more closely, Sallust. Cat. 59. ; 
signa inferre, to advance; cfnwertcre, to face about, Ctes.B. G. 
1. 25.; efferre, to go out of the camp, lAv. xxv. 4.; a signis dis- 
f edet'e, to desert. Had. 20.; referre, to retreat; also to recover 
the standards, Virg. Ai'At . vi.826.; signa conferre, vcl signis col- 
latis vonjligere, to engage; signis infestis inferri, ire vel incedercy^ 
to inarch against^he enemy; tirhern intrare sub signis, L/iv. iii, 
^1.; sub signis legiones ducercj in battle order, Cic, Atf.xvi» 8.; 

signa 
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signa iiifesta ferre, to advance as if to an attack^ Virg. JRn, 
V. 582. 

Tlie ensign of a manipuliis was anciently a bundle of hay 
on the top of a pole, (see p. 336.) whence miles rnanipularis, 
a common soldier, Ovid. F'ast. iii. 116. Afterwards a spear 
with a cross piece of wood on the top, sometimes the figure 
of a haftd above, probably in allusion to the word matiipulus; 
and below, a small round or oval shield, commonly of silver, 
Plin. xxxiii. 3., also of gold, Herodian. iv. / on wliich were 
represented the images of the warlike deities, us Mars or Mi¬ 
nerva; and after the extinction of liberty, of the emperors. 
Tacit. Ann. i. 43. Hist. i. 41. iv. 62., or of their favourites, 
Snet. Tib AS. Cal. 14. Hence the standards were called 
Humina legionitm, and worshipped with religious adoration, 
Suet. Cal. 14. Tit. 2. Tacit. Ann. i. 39. Veget. ii. &. The 
soldiers swore by them, Pnean. i. 374. 

AVe read also of the standard of the cohorts, IAik xxvii. 15. 
CiEs. Ii. G. ii. 25. Tacit. Ann. i. 18. Hist. i. 41as of prsefects 
or commanders of the cohorts, Sallust. Jug. 46. But then a 
whole is supposed to be put for a part, cohorts for mnitipuH or 
which were properly said adsigna convetcirc et contincriy 
Cies. B. G. vi. 1.31. 37. The divisions of the legion, however, 
seem to have been different at different times. Ctesar men¬ 
tions 120 chosen men of the same century, B. C. iii. 76. and 
Vegetius makes manipulus the same with contubernium, ii. 13. 
It is at least certain that there always was a diversity of ranks, 
Ordinks infkriores et supERioREs, Cccs. B. G. vi. 34. Tacit. 
Hist. i. ,j2. iv. 59., and a gradation of preferments, Ordines 
vel gradus militiccy Ibid, et Ca;s. B. C. i. 44. Suet. Claud. 
25. The divisions most fretpiently mentioned are Cohortes, 
battalions of foot, and turm/E, troops of horse, Cic. Marcel. 
2. Pam. XV. 2. Att. vi. 2. Cohors is sometimes applied to 
the auxiliaries, and opposed to the legions. Tacit. Hist. ii. 89. 
V. 18. It is also, although more rarely, applied to cavalry, 
Plin. Ep. X. 107. 

The standards of the different divisions had certain letters 
inscribed on them, to distinguish the one from the other, 
Veget. ii. 13. 

The standard of the cavalry was called VEXILLUM, a 
flag or banner, i. e. a square piece of cloth fixed on the end 
of a spear,2.-iv., used also by the foot, Cces.B. G. vi.33.37.,pit>’" 
ticularly by the veterans who had served out their time, but 
under the emperors were still retained in the army, ami fought 
in bodies distinct from the legion, under a particular standard 
of their own vexilloy hence called VEXIELARIl), Tacit- 
Ann. i. 17. 26. 36. 38. But Vexillum or V^dllatio is also put 
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for any number of troops following one standard. Tacit. Hist. 
31. 70. ISuet. Galb. 18. Stat. Theb. xii. 782. 

To lose the standards was always esteemed disgraceful 
(31agnHm perdere crimen erat, Ovid. Fast. iii. 114.), particu¬ 
larly to the stantlard-bearer, Ctss. B. G. iv. 23, v. 2y. B. C. 
i. 54., sometimes a capital crime, JLiv. ii. 59. Hence to ani¬ 
mate the soldiers, the standards were sometimes throwm among 
the ei»emy, Biv. iii. 70. vi. 8. xxv. 14. xxvi. 5. 

A silver eagle, with expanded wings, on the top of a spear, 
sometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claws, with the figure 
of a small ehiipel above it, JDio. xl. 18., was the common 
standard of the legion, at least after the time of Marius, for 
befoi-e that the figures of other animals w'cre used, Plin. x. 4. 
S. 5. H ence AQUILA is put for a legion. Gees. Hisp. 30. 
and aqiiHa signaqne for all the stondards of a legion. Tacit, 
passim. It was anciently carried before the first maniple of 
the Triarii; but after the time of Marius, in the first line, 
and near it was the ordinary place of the general, Sallust. 
Cat. .'iO., almost in the centre of the army; thus Mkdio dux 
AUMiNE 'Turnnsi^crtitnrarma tenensyWvy^. /Fn.ix.28.,usually 
on horseback, Z./U. vi. 7- Sail. Cal. Cfcs. Gall. \.'2b. So 
likew ise the Begati and 4Vibunes, Ibid. & C<rs. vii. 65. 

The soldiers who fought before the standards, or in the 
first line, were called ANTJilSlGNANI, Biv. ii. 20. iv. 37. 
vii. 16. 33. ix. 32. 39. xxii. 5. xxx. 33. Cecs. B. C. i. 41. 52. 
Tiiose beliind the standards {post signa), I*OSTSlGNANI, 
Bh'. viii. 1 1. J'rontin. Strateg. i. 3. 17.) vel SUBSlGNANI, 
Tacit. Hist. i. 70.; but the Snbsiguani seem to have been the 
sauve witli the Bexillarii, or privileged veterans. Id. iv. 33. 
udmi. i. 36. 

The general was usually attended by a select band, called 
C;OHOKS PR/ETOKIA, Civ. Cat. ii. 11. lam. x. 30. Sal¬ 
lust. Cat. 60. </ug. 98., first instituted by Scipio Africanus, 

I'cstus; but something similar was used long before that time, 
Bie. ii. 20., not mentioned in Ciesar, unless by the by, B. G. 
i. 40. 

When a general, after having consulted the auspices, had 
determined to lead forth his troops against the enemy, a red 
flag was displayed {vexillum vc\ signum pugna;proponebatnr), 
on a spear from the top of the Preetorium^ Caes. de Bell. G. ii. 
20. Biv. xxii. 45., Avhich was the signal to prepare for battle. 
Then ha\dng called an assembly by the sound of a trumpet 
(classicoy i. e. tubA. condone advocatdy Biv. iii. 62. vii. 36. viii. 
7. 32.) he harangued {alloquebatur) the soldiers, who usually 
signified their approbation by shouts, by raising their right 
JiJinds, ib. & Bucan. i. 386., or by beating on their shields u’ith 
tlieir spears. Silence was a mark of timidity, Lucan, ii. 596. 

This 
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This address was sometimes made in the open field from a 
tribunal raised of turf (e tribiinali cespititio aut viridi cespite 
exstriicto). Tacit. Ann. i. 18. Plin. Paneg. 56. Stat. Silv. v. 
2. 144. A general always addressed his troops by the title of 
milites: Hence Cfesar greatly mortified the soldiers of the 
tenth legion, when they demanded their discharge, by culling 
them Quiritks instead of Dio. xlii. .53. Suet. 

CcBs. 7^1- 

After the harangue all the trumpets sounded (sijrna rnne- 
haiif), which was the signal formarching, J^iivan. ii. 597. 

At the same time the soldiers called out 'To arms (ai> arma 
vonclnmatiirn esi'). The standards Avhich stood fixed in the 
ground were pulled up {coiwellehantur')^ Liv. iii. 50. 54. vi. 28. 
f ^irg. JE/H. xi. 19. If this was done easilj', it was reckoned a 
good omen; if not, the contrary, L,iv. xxii. 3. Viv. Dir. i. 
35. Val. Max. i. 2. 11. Eacan. vii. 102. Henet', xhjaila'. 
prodirc iioleates, the eagles unwilling to move, Flor. ii. 6. 
1^10. xl. 18. The watch-word was given (.v/gnww/ datani est), 
either viva voce, or by means of a tessera, Ck*s. de 11. Ci. ii. 
20. de 11. Afric. 83., as other orders Avere communicated, 
IAxk V. 30. xxi. 14. In the meantime many of the soldiers 
made their testaments (/■//seep. .53.) Hell. xv.2/. 

IV’hcn the army was advanced near the enemy (infra feli 
co7i/ecta?a, ande a ferentariis pncliam committi posset) the 
general riding round the ranks again (‘xhortetl them to courage, 
and then gave the signal to engage. Upon which all the 
trumpets sounded, and the soldiers rushed forward to the 
charge with a great shout {muximo elamore procarrelutat cam 
sii(ais ve\ pi lis infest is, i.c.in ftostem versisxci directis), Sallust. 
Cat. 00. C;es. B. Civ. iii. 92. Liv. vi. 8, &c. Dio. .xxxvi. 32. 
which they did to animate one another and intimidate the 
enemy, CVes.i/nd. Hence priians dauior atcjiie i/apetas rem de~ 
eret'it, when the enemy M ere easily con([ucred, Lii'. xxv. 4. 

The first began the battle; and M'hcn repulsed re¬ 

treated either through the intervals betu’een the files {per i)i- 
tervalla ordinnm) , or by the flanks of the army, and rallied 
in the rear. Then the Hastati advanced ; and if they M ere 
defeated, they retired sloM'ly (presso pede) into the intervals of 
the ranks of the Prhicipes, or if greatly fatigued, behind them. 
Then the Principes engaged; and if they too M'ere defeated, 
the Priarii rose up {consurgehant) : for hitherto they continued 
in a stooping posture {siihsidehatit, hinc dictiaxiMsiinx, Eestirs), 
leaning on their right knee, with their left leg stretched out, 
and protected with their shields: hence, Ai> tuiauios vi:ntum 
KST, it is come to the last push, jLiv. viii. 8. 

The Priarii receiving the Hastati and Principes into the 
void spaces between their munipuli^ and closing their ranks 
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{compresnis ordinibus), without leaving any space between 
them, in one compact body {uno continente agmine) renewed 
tlie combat. I’hus the enemy liad several fresh attacks to 
sustain l)efore they gained the victory. If the Triarii were 
tl(^feated, the day was lost, and a retreat was sounded (receptni 
ci’ciHermit), Liv. viii. 8, 9. 

Tills was the usual manner of attack before the time of 
Marius. After that several alterations took place, which, 
however, are not cxactl)’^ ascertaineti. 

The legions sometimes di'ew lots abtiut the order of their 
march, and the place they Averc to occujiy in the field. Tacit. 
Hist. ii. 41. 

']''hc Romans varied the line of battle by advancing or 
withdrawing particular parts. They usually engaged with a 
straight front {recta froute, Festus; vel lequatis frontihus, 
'rihuil. iv. 1. 103. ACiKs dirbcta). Sometimes the wings were 
advanced beftwe the centre (Acri:s sinuata), Senec. de Heat. 
J’it.A. /v/c.xxviii. 14., a\ Inch was the usual method, Tlutarch. 
lit Jlario; or the contraiy (aciks gibbkra, ve\//iexa), which 
Hannibal used in the battle of Caniue, A-M'.xxii.47. Sometimes 
they formetl themselves into the figure of a Avedge (CUNEUS 
\ el tri^oHinn, a triangle), called by the soldiers Caput por- 
( ixi^M, like the Clrcek letter Delta, A, JAv. viii. 10. Qiiinctit. 
ii. 13. 77rg. xii. 209. 457. Ctrs. at. 39. So the Germans, 
Tacit, de Alor. (i. 0., and Spaniards, TAr. xxxix. 31. But 
omens is also put for any close body, as the Macedonian 
phahm.r, Liv. xx.xii. 17. Sometimes thcA'^ foinnedthemseh'-es 
to receive the ctmeas, in the form of a FORCEPS or scissars; 
thus, V, (ie/t. X. 9. fV^'ct. ii. 19. 

When surrounded by the enemy, they often formed them¬ 
selves into a round body (ORBIS a’cI CiLOBUS, hence orbe.<! 
farere Ycl roteere : in orheta se tutari\c\ coH^lohare), Sallust. 

.lug. 97 . Liv. ii.50. iv.28. 39. xxiii.27. C;es. B. G. iv. 37- 
'J'aeit. Ann. ii. 11. 

W hen they advanced or retreated in separate parties, with¬ 
out remaining in any fixed position, it Avas called SERRA, 
Test as. 

When the Romans gained a victory, the soldiers with 
i-houts of joy saluted their general by the title of IMPERA- 
TOR. (See p. 151.) His lictors Avreathed their /asces Avith 
fiuirel, Hlatarch. in JaicuU., as did also the soldiers their 
spears and javelins, Stat. Syiv. \. i. 92. Martial, vii. 5, 6. 
Tlin. XV. 30. He immediately sent letters Avrapped round with 
laurel {litercclaureatcc) to the senate, to inform them of his suc- 
t^ess, to AAhich Ovid alludes. Amor. i. 11.25., and if the victory 
'vas considerable, to demand a triumph, Liv. xlv. 1. Cic. Pis. 
^7. i'hm.ii. 10. Appiun. B. Mithrid. U> 

A A which 
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which Pcrsius alludes, vi. 43. These kind of letters were 
seldom sent under the emperors, liv. 11. 'Tacit. Agric. 
18. If the senate approved, they decreed a thanksgiving 
{supplication vel supplicium, vel gratulatio, Cic. Marcell. 4. 
Fani. ii. 18.) to the gods, and confirmed to the general the 
title of Impkrator, which he retained till his triumph or re¬ 
turn to the city, Cic. Phil. xiv. 3, 4, 5. In the mean time 
his lictors having the fasces wreathed with laurel attended 
him, Ib. 


V. MILITARY REWARDS. 


A Fl'ER a victoiy- the general assembled his troops, and, 
in presence of tlie whole army, bestowed rewards on those 
who deserved them. These were of various kinds. 

The highest reward was the civic crown (CORONA CI¬ 
VIC A), given to him who had saved the life of a citizen, GelL 
V. 6. Piv. vi. 20. X. 40., with this insci'iption, on civf.m 
SERVATUM, vel -c.f, -tos, Sciicc. C/c/u. i. 20., made of oak- 
leaves {e fronde querndn hence called Qttcrcus civilis, Virg. 
jEn. vi. 77i2.), and by the appointment of the general pre¬ 
sented by the person u ho had been saved to his preserver, 
whom he ever after respected as a parent, Cic. Plane. .30. 
tinder the emperors it was always bestowed by the prince 
{iniperatorid 7nanu)y Tacit. Ann. iii. 21. xv. 12. It was at¬ 
tended with particular honours. The person Avho rccei^'ed it 
wore it at the spectacles, and sat next the senate. When he 
entered, the audience rose up, as a mark of respect {ineuuti 
etiam ah senatii assurgehntar), IMin. xxi. 4. Among the ho¬ 
nours decreed to Augustus Ijy the senate was this, that a cieie 
crown should be suspended from the top of his house, between 
two laurel branches, which were set up in the vestibule before 
the gate, as if he M*ere the j)erpetual preserver of his citizens, 
and the conqueror of his enemies, Dio. liii. IG. Val. JSla.r. 
ii. 8. Jin. Ovid. Fast. 1. 611. iv. 1)53. Trist. iii. 1. 35—48. 


So Claudius, Suet. 17-, hence, in some of the coins of Augustus, 
there is a civic crown, with these words inscribed, on gives 

SERVATOS. 

'lo the person who first mounted the rampart, or entei*ed 
the camp of the enemy, was given by the general a golden 
crown, called Corona Vallaris vel Castuensis, 77//. Jfa.c. 
i. 8. To him who first scaled the walls of a city in an assault. 
Corona Muralis, Fiv. x.xvi. 48.; who first boarded the ship 
of an enemy. Corona Navalls, F'estus; GelL v. 6. 

Augustus gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus Pompeius 
in a eea-fight near Sicily, a golden crotvn, adorned with 

figures 
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figures of the beaks of ships, hence called Rostrata, Virg. 
viii. 684., said to have been never given to any other person, 
Lh). JEjiit. 129. Paterc. ii. 81. I)io. xlix. 14.; but accord¬ 
ing to Festus in voc. Navali, and Pliny, vii. 30. xvi. 4., it 
was also given to M. Varro in the war against the pirates by 
Poinpcy; but they seem to confound the corona rostrata 
and navalis, which others make difierent. So also Suet, 
eland. 17 . 

When an army was freed from a blockade, the soldiers 
gave to tlieir deliverer {<d ditci, qni liheravit^ Gell. v. 6.) a 
crown made of the grass which grew in the place where they 
had been blocked ujj; hence called graminea corona OB- 
SJDIONABIS, Lii'. vii. 37. Plin. xxii. 4, 5. This of all 
military honours Avas esteemed the greatest. A few, who had 
the singular good fortune to obtain it, are recounted, lb. 5, 6. 

(iolden crowns Avere also given to officers and soldiers who 
had displayed singular bravery; as to T. Manlius Torquatus, 
aiul !M. Valerius CorA'us, Avho each of them slew a Gaul in 
single combat, Piv. vii. 10. 26.; to P. Decius, Avho preserved 
the Roman army from being suri*ounded by the Samnites, 
Id. 37 ., and to others, x. 44. xxa4. 21. xxx. 15. 

'riieie AA'cre smaller rcAV'ards {j)ra‘nna minora) of various 
kinds; *as, a spear without any iron on it (Hasta pura), 
f 'irg. JKn. A'i.7(>^h Snef. Claud. 28.—a flag or banner, i. e. 
a streamer on the end of a lance or spear (VEXILLUM, 
quasi pari'uin velum, Scr\’. in Virg. .rEn. viii. 1.) of different 
coh)urs, Avith or Avithout emhroidi'ry {auratum vel ptirutn). 
Sail. .lug. H."). Suet. Aug. 25.—Trappings (PHAEER. 1 E), 
ornaments for horses, f 'irg. v. 310. xxii. 52., and 

for men, Jdr. ix. 46. C/V. .r///. xvi. 17- c/v. iii. 80. iv. 12. 
— Golden chains {yiure<r TORQUES), ’Tacit. Jimial. ii. 9. 
iii, 21. .Juvenal, xvi. 60., Avhich Avent round the neck, 
whereas the Phaletur hung doAvn on the breast, Sil. Ital. "xx. 
,')2.— Bracelets (ARMILL.E), ornaments for the arms, Piv. 
X. 41.—C'oRXU'i'f.A, oiMuuncnts for the helmet in the form 
of horns, Ibid. — C.\'^rEUL.E A'el Catenultv, chains composed 
of rings; Avhereus the Torques Avere tAvisted {tortec) like a 
rope, /./r. xxxix. 31.—FIBUU.E, clasps, or buckles for 
fastening a belt or garment. Ibid. 

^'hese presents AA cre conferred by the general in presence 
of the army; and. such as received them, after being pub¬ 
licly praised, Avore placetl next him, aS'uI. Jug. 54. Piv. xxiv. 
16. Cie. Phil. V. 13. 17- They ever after kept them with 
great care, ami Avore them at the spectacles and on all public 
occasions, Piv. x. 47. They first wore them at the games, 
A. II. 4,59. Ib. 

The spoils (SPOLIA, vel Bixuvuc) taken from the enemy 
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were fixed up on their door-posts, or in the most conspicuous 
part of their houses, Tlrg. JKu. ii. 504. JAv. xxiii. 23. 

W hen tlie general of the Romans slew the general of the 
enemy in single combat, the spoils which he took from him 
{qua: dux duel detraxit) were called SPOLIA OPIMA (ah 
Ope vel opibus, Festus), Liv. iv. 20., and hung up in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, built by liomulus, and repaired 
by Augustus, by the advice of Atticus, JVep. in Vit. 20. These 
spoils were obtained o«ily thrice before the fall of the re¬ 
public; the first by Romulus, who slew Acron, King of the 
Caeninenses, Liv. i. 10., the next by A. Cornelius Cossus, 
W’ho slew Lar Tolumnius, King of the Vejentes, A. U. 318. 
Liv. iv. 20., and the third by JNl. Claudius Marcellas, wlio 
slew Viridomiirus, King of the Gauls, A. U. 530. Liv. 
Jblpit. XX. Virg. JLn. vi. 859. Plitiareh. in Marcello; 
Propert. iv. 11. * 

Florus calls the spoils Ocima, which Scipio uKmilianus, 
when in a subordinate rank, took from the King of the 'Pnr~ 
dull and Vacccei in Spain, Avhom he slew in single combat, 
ii. 17 .; but the Spolia could properly be obtained only 

by a person invested ■with supreme command, T)io. li. 24. 

Sometimes soldiers, on account of their bravery, received 
a double share of corn {dnple.v frnmentnm), which they might 
give away to whom the\’ pleased; hence called DUPlJCA- 
RIl, ii. 59. vii.37., Also double pay (dnplc.i: .stipendium)^ 
clothes, &c. Cccs. Pell. Civ. ni.o3., called by Cicero Diaria, 
viii. 14. 


VI. A TRIUMPH. 

highest military honour wliich could be'obtained in 
tlie Roman state was a triumph, or solemn procession, 
with which a victorious general and his army advanced 
through the city to the Capitol; so called from the 

Greek name of Bacchus, "who is said to have been the inven¬ 
tor of such processions, J^arro de Lat. lAng. v. 7* Plin. vii. 
56. s. 57 . It had its origin at Rome, from Romulus carry¬ 
ing the Spolia Opirna in procession to the Capitol, JJionps. 
ii. 34., and the first who entered th^ city in the form of a 
regular triumph was Tarquinius Priscus, Liv. i.38., the next 
P. Valerius, Liv. ii. 7*; and the first who triumphed after the 
expiration of his magistracy {acto honore), was Q. Publilius 
Philo, Id. viii. 26. 

A triumph was decreed by the senate, and sometimes by 
the people against the wdllof the senate, Liv, iii. 63. vii. 17'j 

to 
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to the general who, in a just war with foreigners (Justo et 
fyistUi hello, Cic. Dejot. 5.) and in one battle had slain above 
500() enemies of the republic, and by that victory had en¬ 
larged the limits of the empire, T"ul. Max. ii. 8. Whence a 
triumph was called Justus, which was fairly won, Cic. Pis. 19. 
Jlor. Od. i. 12. 54. And a general was said triumphare, et 
agerc vel deportare triumphmn de vcl ex aliquo; triumphare 
aliquetn vel aliquid, Virg. vi. 836. Plin. v. 5. ducere, 
qtortnre, vel agere eurn in triumpho. 

3’here was no just triumjjh for a victory in a civil war. Pal. 
JMax. ii. 8. 7* Plor. iv. 2. Dio. xlii. 18.; hence Pella geri 
jdavuit nullos hahitnra triumpfios? Lucan, i. 12., although 
this was not always observed, Liv. Kpit. 115, 116. 133. 
Plin. Pancg. 2. xliii. 19., nor when one had been first 

defeated, and afterwards only recovered what was lost, Oros. 
iv., nor anciently could one enjoy that honour, who was in- 
vt'sted with an extraordinary command, as Scipio in Spain, 
fJr. xxviii. 38. xxxvi. 20., nor unless he left his province in 
a state of peace, and brought from thence his army to Rome 
along with him, to be present at the triumph, xxv’i. 21. 

xxxi. 49. xxxix. 29. xlv. 39. But these rules w'ere some¬ 
times violated, particularly in the case of Pompey, T'al. Ma.v. 
viii. 15. 8. Dio. xxxvii. 25. 

ddiere are instances of a triumph being celebrated without 
either the authoritv of the senate, or the order of the people, 
Piv. X. 37. OroL V. 4. Cu'. CUcl. 14. Suet. Tib. 2. ral. 
.l/o.?-. V.4.6., and also when no war w'as carried on. Lit', xl. 38. 

4'hose M'ho M'ere refused a triumph at Rome by public 
authority, sometimes celebrated it on the Alban mountain. 
"Phis was first done by Papirius Naso, A. U. 522., Pal. Max. 
iii. (». 5., whom several afterwards imitated, Liv. xxvi. 21. 
xxxiii. 24. xlii. 21. xlv. 38. 

As no person could enter the city while invested with mili¬ 
tary command, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, 
by a particular order of the people, freed from that restriction, 
[Lt iis, quo die nrhcni triumphantes inveherentur, imperiuni 
cy.set,) Liv. xlv. 35. 

The triumphal procession began from the Campus 3Iarf ius, 
and went from thence along the Pin Triunqthalis, through the 
Campus and Circus PI a ufini us to XhQ Porta Triumphalis, and 
thence through the mt)st public places of the city to the Capitol. 
The streets were strewed with flowers, and the alUirs smoaked 
'vith incense, Ovid. Prist, iv. 2. 4. 

First went musicians of various kinds, singing and playing 
triumphal songs; next were led the oxen to be sacrificed, 
having their horns gilt, and their heads adorned with fillets 
and .garlands; theii in carriages were brought the spoils 

taken 
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taken from the enemy, statues, pictures, plate, armour, 
gold and silver, and brass; also golden crowns, and other 
gifts sent by the allied and tributary states, lAv. xxxiii. 24. 
xxxvii. 58. xxxix. 5. 7* xl. 43. xlv. 40. TArg. JlLn. viii. 720. 
The titles of the vanquished nations were inscribed on 
wooden frames {in fercnlis). Suet. Jul, 37- Cic. Off. i. 36., 
and the images or representations of the conq\iered countries, 
cities, &c. X/r. xxvi. 21. Quinctil. vi. 3. Plin. v. 5. 
Ovid, Pont. ii. 1. 37. iii. 4.25. y4rt. Am. i. 220. Plot. iv. 2. 
The captive leaders followed in chains, with their children and 
attendants; after the captives, came the lictors, having their 
fasces UTeathed with laurel, followed by a great company of 
musicians and dancers dressed like satyrs, and Avearing 
crowns of gold: in the midst of whom was ;i PmiUnnimv^ 
clothed in a female garb, whose business it was, Avith his 
looks and gestures, to insult the vanquished.-Next fol¬ 

lowed a long train of persons carrying- perfumes {snffimenta). 
—. . Then came the general (DUX) drest in purple em¬ 

broidered Avith gold {toga pietd et tunica palmafd,) Avith a 
crown of laurel on his head, Piv. ii. 47- x. 8. Diongs. x.A’J. 
Plin. XV. 30. V. 39., a brancli of laurel in his right hand. 
Pint, in JKmiL, and in his left an ivory sceptre, Avith an 
eagle on the top, ,/nvenat. x. 43., having his face painted 
with vermilion, in like manner as the statue of Jupiter on 
festival days, jP/m. xxxiii. 7- s. 36., and a golden ball {aurea 
bulla) hanging from his neck on his lireasl, AA-ith some amulet 
in it, or magical preservatiA^e against envy, JMacroh. i. 6., 
standing in a gilded chariot {starts in curru aurato) , adorned 
Avith ivory, Ovid. Pont. iii. 4. 35. ,/uvcnul. x. 23. A-iii. 3. 
and draAvn by four Avhitc horses, Ovid. Art. i. 214., at least 
after the time of Camillus, X/5’.v.23., sometimes bj”^ elephants, 
Plin. Auii. 2., attended by his relatio?is. Stud. 'Pih. 2. Domit.'l. 
Cic. JMuren.o.y and a great crowd of citizens, all in Avhite, 
Juvenal, x. 4.5. His children used to ride in the chariot along 
Avith him, X^r. xlv. 40. Appian. de Punic., and, that he 
might not be too much elated {ne si hi placercf), a slaA'e, car- 
rjdng a golden crown sparkling Avith gems stood behind him, 
who frequently Avhispcred in his ear, RKMKMnKrt that thoi; 
ART A man! Plin. xxxiii. 1. s. 4. Juvenal, x. 41. Zonnr. 
ii. Tertull. Apolog. 33. After the general, followed the con¬ 
suls and senators on foot, at least according to the appointment 
of Augustus; for formerly they used to go before him, Dio. 
li. 21. His legati and military tribunes commonly rode by his 
side, Cic. Pis. 25. 

The victorious army, horse and foot, came last, all in their 
order, crowned Avith laurel, and decorated Avith the gifts Avhich 
they had received for their valour, singing their own and their 
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general’s praises, I^iv. v. 49. xlv.38.; but sometimes throwing 
out railleries against him. Suet. Jiil. 49. 51. Dionys. vii. 72. 

i. 5. 3., often exclaiming, lo Tkiumphe, in which 
all the citizens, as they passed along, joined, Horat. Od. iv. 
2. 49. Ovid. 'Trist. iv. 2. 51. Amor. i. 2. 34. 

The general, when he began to turn his chariot from the 
Forum to the Capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders 
of the enemy to he led to prison, and there to be slain, Cic. 
Verr. v. 30. Liv. xxvi. 13. liio. xl. 41. xliii. 19.; hut not 
always, Appian. de Hell. Mithrid. 253. Lh). xlv. 41, 42., 
and when he reached the Capitol, he used to wait till he 
licard that these savage orders were executed, Aosej)h. de Bell. 
%Tud. vii. 24. 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Jupiter and the other gods, for his success, he commanded 
the victims to he sacrificed, which were always white, Ovid, 
ibid, from the river Clitumnus, Virf^. G. ii. 146., and depo¬ 
sited his golden crown in the lap of Jupiter (in gremio Jovis), 
Scncc. Helv. 10., to whom he dedicated part of the spoils, 
Plin. XV. 30. XXXV. 40. After which he gave a magnificent 
entertainment in the Capitol to his friends and the chief 
men of the city. The consuls were invited, but were after¬ 
wards desired not to come (^nt venire .supersederent), that 
there might be no one at the feast superior to the triumphcint 
general, Val. Max. ii. 8. 6. After supper he w'as conducted 
home by the people, with music and a great number of lamps 
and torches, JJlo. xliii. 22. Flor. ii. 2. Cic. Sen. 13., which 
sometimes also were used in the triumphal procession. Suet. 
.Jill. 37. 

4’hc gold and silver were deposited in the treasury, Liv. x. 
46., and a certain sum was usually given as a donative to the 
ofii{-ers Jind sohliers, who then wei'e disbanded (e.vauctorali 
ef tlimissi)f IJv. xxviii. 9. xxx. 45. xxxvi. 40.—The tri¬ 
umphal procession sometimes took up more than one day; 
that of Paulus yKmilius three, Plutarch. 

When the victory was gained by sea, it was called a Naval 
Triumph; which honour was first granted to Duilius, who 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Lijmree in the first Punic 
war, A.U.493., Liv. Kpit. 17, und a pillar erected to him in 
the Forum, called Columna Rostrata, Quinctil. i. 7- 
vi. ()(>3., W’ith an inscription, part of which still remains. 

When a victory had been gained without difficulty, or the 
like, Gell. v. 6., an inferior kind of triumph was granted, 
called OVATIO, in Mhieh the general entered the city on 
foot or on horseback, JJio. liv. 8., crowned with myrtle, 
not with laurel, Plin. xv. 29. s. 38., and instead of bullocks, 
sacrificed a sheep (pvem)j whence its name. Pint, in Marcell. 

Dionys. 
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J)ioni/s. V. 47 . viii. J>. JJi'. iii. 10. xxvi.21. xxxi. 20. xxxiii 
2H. x’U. 28. 

After Augustus, the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
conhned to the emperors themselves, Dio. Ixii. 19. 23., and 
the generals who acted with delegated authority timler their 
auspices, only received triumphal ornaments, a kind of ho¬ 
nour devised by Augustus, Snet. Au^. 38. Tih. 9. Dio. liv. 
24. 31. Hence L. Vitcllius, having taken I'erracina by 
storm, sent a laxirel branch in token of it {Jatn'cnm prosperv 
gestae rei) to his brother, 'Tacit. TJist. iii. 77* As the emperors 
were so great, that they might despise triumphs, Tlor. iv. 12. 
53., so that honour was thought above the lot of a private 
person ; such therefore usually tleclined it, although oflered to 
them; as, Vinicius, J}io. liii. 2(5. Agrippa, Zr/. liv. 11.24. 
Plautius, Id. lx. 30. We read, however, of a triumph being 
granted to Belisarius, the general of Justinian, for his victories 
in Africa, which he celebrated at Constantinople, and is the 
last instance of a triumph recorded in histoiy. l*rorop. 4'he 
last triumph celebrated at Rome, was by Hiocletian aiul 
Maximum, 20 2Vov. A. D. 303, ICiitrop. ix. 27., just before 
they resigned the empire, //>. 28. 

VII. MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

'^HESE were of various kinds, either lighter or more 
severe. 

The lighter punishments, or such as were attended >vith 
inconvenience, loss, or disgrace, were chiefly these, 1. .de¬ 
privation of pay, either in Avhole or in part {sfipoutio jtrirun), 
Liv.. xl. 41., the punishment of those who were often absent 
from their standards (iNFKi-;arKNTKs), Infant. True. ii. 1. 19. 
A soldier punished in this manner was eallctl /Ekk j>n{iiTi\s, 
JFesitis. Whence Cic ero facetiously applies this name to a 
person deprived of his fortune at play, ferr. v. 1.3., or a 
banki'upt by any other means, I*/iil. xiii. 12.-2. For¬ 
feiture of their spears, Cknsio Hastakia, I'estits. -.3. 

Removal from their tents {lovrnn in quo teuderent niutarc ), 
Liv. XXV. 6 ., sometimes to remain without the camp and 
without tents, Liv. x. 4., or at a distance from the winter- 

quarters, Liv. xxvi. 1. Vat. Max. ii. 7- -4. Not to 

recline or sit at meals with the rest {cihuni stante.s cajn-re). 

Liv. xxiv. IG.-5. stand before the jtrtvtoriuni in a 

loose jacket. Suet. Aug. 24. Vat. Ma.c. ii. 7* 9., and the 
centurions without their girdle {discincti), Liv. xxvii. 13., or 
to dig in that dress. Tlut. in Lucutl. -6. To get an al¬ 

lowance of barley instead of wheat {hord<-o 2>(i'f('i)> Liv. ibid. 

Suet. 
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Suet. Aug. 24.- 'J. Degradation of rank {gradils dejectio); 

an exchange into an inferior corps or less honourable service 

(militicc mutatio)^ Val. Max. ibid.-8. To be removed 

from the camp (a castris segre/^ari), and employed in various 
works, Veget. iii. 4., jm imposition of labour, munerum in~ 
du'tioy or dismission with disgrace (ignominiosti mitti), Hirt. 
dc Bell. Afr. .'34. vel exauctoratio, Plin. Ep\i, 31. A. 
(fcllius mentions a singular punishment, namely, of lotting 
blood {sauguhiem. niUtcndi),'K. 8. Sometimes a whole legion 
Avas deprived of its name, as that called Augitsta, JDio, 
liv. 11. 

The more severe punishments were, 1. To be beaten with 
rods {rirgis ccedi), or Avith a Anne-sajding (jfiie), Val. Max. ii. 

7. 4. Juvenal, viii. 247--2. To be scourged and sold as 

a slaA'e, Uv. Kpit. 53. -3. 'I'o be beaten to death AAUth 

sticks, called FUSTIJARIUM, the bastinado, Jdv. v. 6. 
C/c. iii. 6. Poh/b. vi. 3.'3., AA'^hich AA’as the usual punish¬ 

ment of tlieft, desertifm, perjury, ike. When a soldier was to 
suffer this punishment, the tril)unc first struck him gently Avith 
a staff, on Avhich signal, all the soldiers of the legion fell vipon 
him AAith .sticks and stones, and generally killed him on 
tlie spot. If he made his escape, for he might fly, he could 
not however retuni to his natiA’c country, because no one, 
not even his relations, durst admit him into their houses, 

Poli/h. ibid. - 4. To be oA'crAvlielmed Avith stones {Inpi- 

dibtis ((ioprriri), and hurdles fs?fb crate iiecari), LIa". i. i31. 

lA'. 50.-5. To be beheaded (scenr! perciifi)^ Lu’. ii. 59. 

xxviii. 29. Kpit. xv. sometimes crucified, IJv. xxx. 43., 

and to be left nnburied, I at. 3Ia.v. ii. J, 1.0.-f>. To be 

stabbed by the sAA'ords of the soldiers, Pacit. .Anunl. i. 44., 
aiul under the emperors, to be exposed to Avild beasts, or to 
be burnt alive, &c. 

ihmislnnents Avere inflieteil by the legionary tribunes and 
pnefects of the allies, Avith their council; or by the general, 
from Avhom there Avas no appeal, Poh/b. vi.35. 

AVhen a n\imber had been gAiilty of the same crihie, as in 
tlie case of a mutiny, every tenth man Avas chosen by lot for 
])unishment, Avhieli AA’as called DICCIMATIO, Lit', ii. 59. 
Cic. Clucut. 46. Stiet. ^lag. 24. (ittlb. 12. Tacit. Hist. i. 37- 
Plutarch, in ('rass. Dio. xli. 35. xlvii. 42. xli.x. 27. 38., or 
the most culpable were selected, Lit', xxviii. 29. Sometimes 
only the 20th man Avas punished, a icksimatio j or the 100th, 
< KNTiisiM vno, Cajtifo/iti. in Macri/i. 12. 


VIII. MILI- 
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VIII. MILITARY PAY AND DISCHARGE. 

Roman soldiers at first received no pay (sfipenrlium) 
-H- from the public. Every one served at his own charges. 

Pay was ^rst granted to the foot, A. 34/., />//•. i\\ ,59., 
and three years after, during the siege of Veji, to the horse, 

Id. \*. 7 - 

It was in the time of the republic verj’^ inconsiderable, two 
fdxdi or three as.scs (about 2;jd I'niglish) a-day to a foot-.'<oldier, 
the double to a centurion, and the triple to an kquks, Polj/h. 
vi. 37 . PldKf.IIosf.W. 1. 10. Ptf.y. 12. Julius Ca'sar doubled 
it. Surf. Jul. 20. I’iuler Augustus it was ten ussrs (7yd.), 
Surf. ^lu". 49. 'Pticif. ^Inu. i. 17-, an<l DoinitiaTi increased it 
still more, by adding three gold pieces annually. Suet. Dniuit. 
7 . hat was the pay of the tribunes is uncertain ; hut it 
appears to have been considerable, .fuvouil. iii. 132. 4'he 
pnetorian cohorts had double the pay of the coininou soldiers, 
Dio. liv. 2r». 'Piuit. if). 

Resides pay, eaidi soldier was furnished Avith clothes, and 
received a certain allowance {dirnriisuiu) of corn, coininonly 
four bushels a month, the centurions doubh*, and the cfjuites 
triple, Pohj!). vi. ‘.VJ. Rut for these things a part of their pay 
Avas deducted, 'Parit. ^tmi. i. 17- Poli/h. ih. 

The allies received the same quantity of corn, except that 
the horse onlv received dtndjle of the foot, 'riio allies AA'cre 
clothed, and pai.d by their own states, Polt//>. ifnd. 

Anciently tliere Avere no cooks permitted in the Roman 
army. The soldiers dressed their own A'ietuals. They took 
food twice a-day, at dinner and supper. A signal Avas pub¬ 
licly given hir hotli. The dinuc'r Avas a slight meal, AA’hicli 
tliey commonly tf;ok sta’iding. 3'hey indulged themselves a 
little more at supper. The ordinary drink of soldiers, as of 
slaves, Avas Avater mixed Avith A’inegar, called Posca, Plaut. 
MiL iii. 2. 23. 

Vv'hen^he soldiers had seiwed out their time {sfipcndialrf^i- 
tifua fcrisscut vel nieruisscnt)., the foot twenty years, and the 
liorse ten ; they were called E.Anairri, Puran. i. 344., and 
obtained their discdiarg(>. 'Phis AA’as called MISSIO 140- 
NESTA A'cl .UTS7',\. When a soldier Avas discharged for 
some defect or bad hcidth, it aa'u.s calletl 3Iissio Ca us aria ; if 
from tlie fuA'Our of the general, he aa'us discharged before the 
just time, JMissui oiiatiosa, JAv. xliii. 14.; on account of 
some fu\dt, ionominiosa, llirt. de Jirtl. Afr. 54. I), dr re 
inilit. 1. 13. 

Augustus introduced a ncAA’ kind of discharge, called Ex- 
Aft touatio, by Avhich those Avho had scrA'cd sLxtcen cam¬ 
paigns 
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paigns were exempted from all military duty except fighting. 
They were however retained {tenebantur) in the army, not 
with the other soldiers under standards {sub signis et aqiiilis), 
but by themselves under a flag {sub vexiilo seorsitn, Tacit. 
Annal. i. 36., whence they were called VJfiXILLARII or 
Velerani, sometimes also Subsignaxi, Tacit. Hist. i. 70.) till 
they should receive a full discharge and the rewards of their 
service (preemia vcl commoda nulitUc), either in lands or 
money,or both, 49. CV«^. 44. Cic.Phil.'n.Ai). Firg. 

Kvl. i. 7i- ix* ^—’>• Horat. Sat. ii. 6. .'>5., which sometimes 
they never obtained, Tacit. Ahnal. i. 17- Suet. Tiber. 48. 
I)io. liv. 2."). lixAiiCToiiARK is properly to free from the 
military oath, to disband, IJv. viii. 34. xxv. 20. Suet. Auu;. 
24. rU. 10. 


IX. METHOD OF ATTACKIXG AND DEFENDING 

TOWNS. 

'T^IIE Romans attacked {oppugnahant^ places either by a 
sudden assault, or if that failed {si sul)ito impetu expugnare 
non potcrauf), they tried to reduce them by a blockade, Ca;s. 
G. vii. 36. 

’'riiey first surrounded a town with their troops {cGrond 
cingebant, vel circuudfibaut, Liv. vii. 2/ - xxiii. 44. x.xiv. 2,, 
ina uiif exercitu ^//•(7o/^r^y/e/vfy^^,Salh^st. Jug. 57.), and by their 
missive weapons endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants 
{nudare muros dc/eusoribtes,\vVj)rn])ug)iafor!bus). Then join¬ 
ing tlicir shields in tiie form of a test/rdo or tortoise {testudiue 
J'artd V. aetd), Liv. xliv. 9. Dio. xlix. 30., to secure themselves 
from the darts of tlu' enemy, they ea.me up to the gates 
{succedcrc jKU'tis), aiul tried either to undermine (subrucrc ve! 
subfodcre) the walls, <n‘ to scale them, Fir. x. 43. xxvi. 15. 
xxxiv. 39. xliv. 9. ( tcs. I». G. ii. 7- Tacit. Hist. iii. 28. 31. 
Sallust, ’fug. 94. 

When a place coidd not be taken by storm, it was invested, 
lAv. ii. 11. Two lines of fortilications or intrcnchmcnts {au~ 
eipifia luuuinicuta vel luuuitiojics) were diniAvn around the place 
at some distance from one anothci*, called the lines of eontra- 
vallation and eircumvallation; the one against the sallies of 
the townsmen, and the other against attacks from without, 
Liv. v. 1. xxxviii. 4. 

These lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, 
strengthened with a parapet and battlements (lorica ct pinn<c), 
anti sometimes a solid wall of considerable height and thick¬ 
ness, flanked with totvers or forts at proper distances rouutl the 
whole. 

At 
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At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with tlie 
rampart {nd rommissuraspfuteornm atque aggcris) there some¬ 
times was a palisade made of lar^e stakes cut in the form of 
stags’ horns; hence called CERVI, to prevent the ascent of 
the enemy. Before that, there were several roAvs of trunks of 
trees, or large branches sharpened at the ends {jirfcuciitis cacii- 
minihns), called CIPPI, fixed in trenches (fosscc) above five 
feet deep. In front of these were dug pits (srrohcs) of three 
feet deep, intersecting one another in the form of a quincunxy 
thus. 


• ••••••••• 

• •••••••• 

• ••••••••• 

st\iek thick with strong sharp stakes, and covered over with 
bushes to deceive the enemy, called LILIA. Before these, 
were placed up and down {(wmihus locis disscrchantur) sharp 
stakes about a foot long (’rAi.K.^-:), fixed to the ground with 
iron hooks called Stimui.i. In front of all these, Caesar, at 
made a ditch twenty feet wide, 400 feet from the 
rampart, which was secured by two ditches, each fifteen feet 
broad, and as many deep; one of them filled with water. But 
this was merely a blockade, M'ithont any approaches or attacks 
on the city, Ca\s. 1}. G. % ii. (>(), 67. 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the besiegers, 
who were thus said, Urhctn ohsidionc clainlcrc vel cingcrc, to 
invest. 

The camp was j)itched in a convenient situation to com¬ 
municate with the lines. 

From the inner line was raised a mount (ACKIER c.vstn<c- 
fnitnr)y composed of earth, wood, and hurdles (craths), and 
stone, which was gradually advanced ( prtnnovebutnr') towards 
the town, always increasing in height, till it equalled or over¬ 
topped the walls. ’J’he mount uhich Cfcsar raised against 
AiHirinnn or Bourges, was 330 feet broad, and 80 feet high, 
Cre.v. B, G. vii. 23. 

The ylgger or mount was secured by t(<wers, consisting of 
different stories {turrrs contain!lata:) ^ from M’hich showers of 
darts and stones were discharged on the townsmen hy means 
of engines (tM'menta), called CA'i'Arui.T.'K, Bai.istj., and 
SroRiMoNKs, to defend the work and workmen (oj/as ct adnii- 
nistros tutari), Sallust. Jug. ^^f these towers Cicsar is 

supposed to have erected 1561 on his lines around Alesia, Ca’s. 
tie Bell. G. vii. The labour and industry of the Roman 
troops M’cre as remarkable as their courage. 


Th er 
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There were also moveable towers (Turres mobiles vel 
AMBULATOR!^.), which wcrc pushed forward {admovebantur 
vel adigehantur) and brought back {reducehantur) on wheels, 
fixed below {rotis suhjectis), on the inside of the planks, Cce.s. 
Ji. G. ii. 31. V. 42. vii. 24. Hirt. de Bell. Alex, 2. JLw. 
xxi. 11. 

To prevent them from being set on fire by the enemy, they 
were covered with raw hides {coria) and pieces of coarse cloth 
and mattresses {eentones xeicilicia), Cies. de Bell. Civ. ii. 10. 
'Fhey were of an immense bulk, sometimes thirty, forty, or fifty 
feet square, and higher than the walls, or even than the towers 
of the city. When they could be brought up to the walls, a 
place was seldom able to stand out long, 11. 14. 

xxxii. l/.xxxiii. IJ. 

But the most dreadful machine of all was the battering ram 
(ARIES), a long beam, like the mast of a ship, and armed at 
one end with iron in the form of a ram’s head; whence it had 
its name. It was suspended by the middle with ropes or chains 
fastened to abeam that lay across two posts, and hanging thus 
equally balanced, it was l)y a hundred men, more or less (who 
were fre<iuently changed), violently thrust forward, drawn 
back, and again pushed forward, till, by repeated strokes, it 
had shaken and broken down the wall with its iron head, 
j^eget. iv. 14. U.V. xxi. 12. xxx. 32. 46. xxxii. 23. xxxviii. 
b. Aosepli. de Bell. ,lud. iii. 9. 

The ram was covered with sheds or mantles, called VI- 
NE.E, machines constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered 
u ith earth or raw hides, or any materials which could not 
easily be set on fire. They were pushed forwards by wheels 
below {rotis suhjectis agebaiitur vel iuipellehantur)^ Sallust. 
Jug. 7^* Euder them the besiegers cither worked the ram, 
or tried to uiulerminc the walks, Liv. ii. 17- v. 7- x. 34. xxi. 
7. 61. xxiii. IS. 

Similar to the Tluetv in form and use were the TESTUDI- 
NES : so called, because those under them were safe as a tor¬ 
toise under its shell, Biv. v. 5. Ctes. B. G. v. 41. 50. de Bell. 
Civ. ii. 2. 14. 

Of the same kind was the PLUTEI, Biv. xxi. 01. xxxiv. 
17* CiVS. passim ; the Mliscui.us, &.c. 

These mantlets or sheds were used to cover the men in 
filling up the ditches, and for various other jnirposes, Ca^s. B. 
G. vii. 58. 

When the nature of the ground would not permit these 
machines to be erected or brought forward to the walls, the 
besiegers sometimes drove a iniiie (CUNICULUM agebant) 
into the heart of the city, Biv. v. 19. 21., or in this manner 

intercepted 
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intercepted the sprina^s of M'ater, Hirt, de JJclt. Gall. viii. 
41. 43. 

When they only wished to sap the foundation of the walls, 
they su]>portcd the part to be thrown douii "with wooden 
props, winch being consumed with fire, the wall fell to the 
ground. 

In the mean time the besieged, to frustrate the attempts of 
the besiegers, met their mines wit h coimter mines {transvcrsis 
rmiiculi.'i hosthtm riofira/os e.rrij/erc), Uiv. xxiii. 18., Avliieh 
sometimes occasioned dreadful eontliets below ground, xxxviii, 
7- The great t)l)ject was to prevent them from approaching 
the Wf'dls {a/ierfos, sc. ab hostilms vel Romanis, rimwtilos mora- 
batifar, m(rinhiifi(jae apj)ropbujifare j)rofdl>eJ)ant)y Cjes. B. G. 
vii. 

The besieged also, by means of mines, endeavoured to 
frustrate or overturn the works of the enemy, f Vc.v. Ti. G. iii. *2 1. 
vii. 22. They withdrew the earth from the mount {tcrrani ad 
se introrsas sahlyahclxatt), or destroyed the works by fires be¬ 
low, in the same manner as the besiegers overturnetl the walls, 
Co'S. ibid. Josejth. de Hell. ,/ad. iii. 12. 

Where they apjirchended a breach wtndtl be made, they 
reai’ed new walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. 
They employed various methods to weaken or elude the force 
of the ram, and to defend themselves against the engines and 
darts of the besiegers, I^it'. xlii. ()3. Rut those, and every 
thing else belonging to this subject, will be best understood 
by reading the accountj)rest‘rved to us of ancient sieges, 
particvilarly of Syracuse by ISlarcellus, Tdr. xxiv. 33., of Ain- 
bracia by Imlvius, Jd. xxxviii. 4., of Alesia by .Tulius (>aesar, 
de Hell. Gall, vii., of Marseilles by his liexitenants, Ctvs. H. 
Qir. ii., and of Jerusalem by Titus Ves[>asian, ,/oseph. de 
Tiell. ,7ad. 

When the Romans besieged a town, and thought them¬ 
selves sure of taking it, they used solemnly (rer/o earmiae) to 
call out of it (livocARii) the gods, xmder ■whose protc'ction the 
place was supposed to be, Hiv. v. 21. Hence when Troy* was 
taken, the gods are said to have left their shrines, f 'irs^. yEa. 

ii. 351. For this reason, the Romans are said to have kept 
secret their tutelary god, and the l.<atin name of the city, Elia. 

iii. 5. s. 9. xxviii. 2. s. 4. Mavroh. iii. 9. 

The form of a surrender we have, JLii'. i. 38. Plant, Amph. 
i. 1. 71 • 102., and the usual manner of jjlundering a city when 
taken, Polyh, x. 16. 


NAVAL 
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NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

■^r AVIGATION at first was very nido, and the construction 
of vessels extremely simple. The most ancient nations used 
boats made of trunks of trees hollowed [ex singidh nrborihus 
eavatis), Virg. G. i. 126. 262. Pliii. xvi. 41. Ijiv. xxvi. 26., 
called Aiaki, linthes, scai*h^>, vel monoxyea, Paterc. 
ii. 107 . Otdd. Iut.st. ii. 407. Hik i. 4. xxv. 3. P/ht. vi. 23. 
Slrah. iii. 155., or composed of beams and planks fastened 
together with cortls or w'ooden pins, called RATIOS, P’estns', 
or of reeds, called Cann.e, Juvenal, v. 89., or partly of 
slender planks {carituv ac statiwiina, the keel and ribs, ex levi 
materid)^ and partly of wicker-hurdles or l)askct-tvork {reli- 
guum coi'piis ?iavi.tf}n viminihu.s coutextinu), and covered with 
hides, as those of the ancient Britons, Ccrs. Ji. C. i. 54. 
J^ncan. iv. 131., and other nations, Jrlerodot. i. 194. 7>/o,xlviii. 

18., hence called Navigia wyviak, eorio circumauta, Plin. iv. 
16. vii. 56., and naves su/iles, xxiv. 9. s. 40., in allusion to 
which, Virgil calls the boat of Charon, i'ymha sutilis^ /En. vi. 

414., somewhat similar to the Indian canoes, which arc made 
of the bark of trees; or to the boats of the Icelanders and 
Esnuimaux Indians, which are made of long poles placed 
cross-wise, tied together with whale sinews, and covered 
with the skins of sea-dogs, sewed with sinews instead of 
thread. 

The Phaaiicians, or tlie inhahitiints of Tyre and Sidon, are 
said to have been the first inventors of the art of sailing, as of 
letters and astronomy, PI hi. v. 12. For Jason, to whom the 
poets ascribe it, Ovid. JSIet. vi. vers. nit. ef Jrnor. ii. 11. 1. 
Pucan. iii. 194., and the Argonauts, Avho first sailed under 
Jason from Greece to Colehis in the ship Argo, in tpiest 
of the golden fleece, that is, of commerce, flourished long after 
the Phamicians were a powerful nation. But whatever be 
in this, navigation certainly received fi’om them its chief 
improvements. 

The invention of sails is by some ascribed to ^Eolus, the god 
of the W'inds, JDiudor. a'. 7-> io>d by others to Otediilus; w'hence 
he is said to have flowm like a bird through the air, I’irg. JKu. 
vi. 15. They seem to have been first made of skins, which 
the Veneti, a people of Gaul, used even in the time of Cmsai', 
li. G. iii. 13., afterwards of flax or hemp; w’hence linfea and 
earhasa (sing, -us), are put for vela, sails. Sometimes clothes 
spread out were used for sails, 'Pacit, Jnnal. ii. 24. Mist. \. 
23. Juvenal, xii. 66. 

It was long before the Romans paid any attention to nava 

affairs. 
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affiiirs. Tliey at jSrst had nothing btit boats made of thick 
planks, {ex tabulis crttssioribtis, Festus,) such as they used on 
the Tiber, called Naves Cauwicari.e ; whence Appius 
Claudius, w'ho first persuaded them to fit out a fleet, A. l ^ 
489., got the surname of Caudex, Senev. de hrev. Vitee, 13., 
Varr. de J^it. Horn. 11. They arc said to have taken the model 
of their first ship of vi’ar from a vessel of the Carthaginians, 
which happened to be stranded on their coasts, and to have 
exei’cised their men on land to the management of ships, Po/yA. 
i. 20, 21. But this can hardly be reconciled with what Poly¬ 
bius says in other places, nor with what we find in Livy about 
the equipment and operations of a Roman fleet, Hw. ix. 30. 38. 
Their first ships of w'ar were probably buHt from the model 
of those ot^ntium^ which, after the reduction of that city, 
were brought to Rome, A. U. 417- ////•. viii. 14. It was 
not, howev’^er, till the first Punic war that they made any figure 
by sea. 

Ships of war \vere called NAVES I^ONti/E, because they 
were of a longer shape than ships of burden {naves OXIC- 
RARLE, aXsaUst, whence Imlks; or aretc^ barks, Isidor. xix. 
1.), n'lnch were more round and deep, C<cs. Ji. G. iv. 20. v. 7- 
The ships of war were tlrivcn chiefly by oars, the ships of 
burden by sails, Ctvs. li. G. iv. 25. Gic. Ham. xii. 15., and as 
they Nvere more heavj' {ii[ravlores), and sailed more slowly, 
they were sometimes towed {ronnleo traeta^) after the war ships, 
L>iv. xxxii. 16. 

Their ships of war were variously named from their rows or 
ranks of oars {ab ordinihas remorujn). Those which had two 
rows or tiers were called liircmcs {IJlerofa^ Cic. Att. v. 11. 
xvi. 4. vel DicroteXy Hirt. B. Alex. 47.); three, triremes; four, 
qiMdriremes; five, quinqueremes vel 

The Romans scarcely had any shii)s of more than five 
banks of oarsj and therefore those of six or seven banks are 
called by a Greek name, Hexeres, Mepteres, Liv. xxxvii. 23., 
and above that by a circumlocution, naves, oeto, novem, decent 
ordinum, vel versuum, Flor. iv. II. 'Phus Livy calls a ship of 
sixteen rows {iKKuiUch t/ftij^, Holyb.) navis in^entis ntaguitndinis, 
qiiani sexdecim versus remornni agebant, I.iiv. xlv. 34. This 
enormous ship, however, sailed up the Tiber to Rome, ibid. 

-The ships of Antony (which Florus says resembled 

floating castles and towns, iv. 11. 4., Virgil, floating islands 
or mountains, viii. 691. So Dio. 1. 33.) had only from 

six to nine banks of oars, Hlor. iv. 4. Dio says from four to 
ten rows, 1. 23. 

There are various opinions about the manner in which the 
rowers sat. That most generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in different stages or benches {in 

transtria 
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transtris x€i jugis) on one side of the ship, not in a perpen¬ 
dicular line, but in the form of a quincunx. The oars of 
the lowest bench were short, and those of the other benches 
increased in length, in proportion to their height above the 
water. This opinion is confirmed by several passages in the 
classics, Virg. JMiU. v. 119. Jvucan. iii. 536. Sil. Italic, xiv. 
424., and by the representations which remain of ancient 
gallies, particularly that on Trajan’s pillar at Rome. It is, 
however, attended with difficulties not easily reconfciled. 

There were three dillerent classes of rowers, whom the 
Greeks called Thranltce, Zeugitce or Zeugioi, and 'Thalamitccy 
or -ioi, from the. ilifferent parts of the ship in which they 
were placed. The first sat in the highest part of the ship, 
next the stern; the second, in the middle; and the last in 
the lowest part, next the prow. Some think that there were 
as many oars belonging to each of these classes of rowers, 
as tlie ship Avas said to have ranks or banks of oars: others, 
that tliere were as many rowers to each oar, as the ship is 
saitl to have banks; and some reckon the number of banks, 
by that of oars on eaeli side. In this manner they remove 
the ilillieulty of suj)posing eight or ten banks of oars above 
one anotiier, and even forty; for a ship is said by Plutarch 
and Athenu-uis to have been built by Ptolemy Philopator 
which had that number: So Plin. vii. 56. But these opi¬ 
nions arc involved in still more inextricable difficulties. 

Ships contriveti for lightness and expedition {naves ACTU- 
ARLB) had but one rank of oars on each side {simplice ordine 
agehuntur, fun'inH iK, Tacit. Hist. v. 23.), or at most two, (2ccs. 
1$. G. V. 1. Tuvan, iii, .^34, They were of different kinds, 
ajid called by A'arious names; as, CeldceSj i. e. naves celeres 
vel cursoritc, Ijcntln, Phaselif JMyoparones, &c. Cic. et Liv. 
But the most remarkable of these were the naves L«IBURN.3!i, 
Horaf. pj)od.\. 1a kind of light gallies used by t\iQ Liburniy 
a people «)f Dalmatia addictetl to j>iracy. To ships of this 
kind Augustus Avas in a great measui’e indebted for his vic¬ 
tory over Antony at Actium, JJiu. 1. 29. 32. Hence after 
that time the name of naves LIBURN.^B was given to all light 
(juick-suiling vessels, and few ships were built but of that 
construction, Veget. iv. 33. 

Ships were alst) denominated from the country to w'hich 
they belonged, B. C. iii. 5. Cic. Verr. v. 33., and the 
various uses to which they were aijplied; as Naves Mer- 
CATORI.E, frumcntariecy tnnaria:, olearice ; Piscatorije, Liv. 
xxiii. 1. vel lenunculiy fishing boats, Cces. B. C. ii. 39. Spe- 
c-ULATORiAC ct exploratoricc, spy-boats, Liv. xxx. 10. xxxvi. 
42. PiRATiCiE vel prejcdatoriee. Id. xxxiv. 32. 36. Hippa- 
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000.5, vel Hippaginesy for carrying horses and their riders, 
Liv. xliv. 28. GelL x. 25. yestus. TAHELLAai^., message- 
hoats, Senec. Epist. 77 - PUiitt. Mil. Glor. iv. 1.39. Vkc- 
TORi^ GHAVEsauK, transports and ships of burden ; Anno- 
iince privatfcquey built that or the former year for private use: 
Some read i. e.for curryingprovisions, Ccca. 1i. G. 

V. 7- Each ship had its long-boat joined to it {n/mbnlcc onc- 
rariis adhccroscehant)y Plin. Ep. 8. 20. 

A large Asiatic ship among the CJ reeks was called Cku- 
< UR.US, PJaitf. Mere. i. 1. 8(i. Stich. ii. 2. 84. iii. 1. 12., it is 
supposed from the island Coreyra; but Pliny ascribes the 
invention of it to the Cy])rians, ^ ii. .00. 

(iallies kept by jjrinces and gi'cat men for amusement, were 
called by varit)us names; 'I'rircnics ccraftc vchrm/rt?, liiftoria’ el 
cnJneiilata' thnlnmcgi, ])leusure-boats or barges, SHenec. de 
lien. vii. 20. Sncl. Cccs. .'32., /ov'/yc, i. e. propria: el non meri- 
ioriccy one’s own, not hired, llorat. Kp. i. 1.92., sometimes 
of immense si/e, Deveres vel deconrones. Suet. Cal. 37. 



as its tutelary god {Intela vel tntelare nianen) was on its 
stern, Ovid. Trist. i. el. 3. v. 110, et el. 9. v. 1. Herod, .vvi. 112. 
Pers. vi. 30. Sil. Ital. xiv. 411.4.39., wlience that])art of the 
ship was called TUTICL/V or Cantelay and lield sacred by the 
mariners, Enron, iii. .'301. Senev. Epjsf. 70. Petro)i. e. lOo. 
There supplications and treaties M ere made, IJv. xx.x. 30. 
Sil. Ital. xiii. 70. 

In some ships the tutela and 7raf><iffiifior\Yvre. the same, Serv. 
ad Pirgil. JEn. v. 110. Act. Aposf. x.vviii. 1J. 

Ships of burden used to Jiave a baske-t suspended on the 
top of their mast as their sign {^pvo signii), hence they M'cre 
called CoiiBiTiT., Festus. Cic. Alt. xvi. 0. Plant. P(cn. iii. 1. 


4. 40. 

There was an ornament in the stern and sometimes on the 
prow, made of wood, like the tail of a fish, called APLUSTRE, 
vel plur. -ia, from which uas erected a staff or pole Avith a 
ribbon or streamer Ifuscia vel taenia) on the top, Jnvenal. x. 
136. Eucan. ill. 671. 

The ship of the commander of a fleet {naids prooforin) was 
distinguished by a red flag {vexillum vel velmn pnrpnreum ), 
lacit. H-ist. v. 22. Plin. xix. 1. Cfes. 13. C. ii. 0., and by a 
light, Flor. iv. 8. Virg. JEn. ii. 2.56. 

The chief parts of a ship and its appendages were, CA¬ 
RINA, the keel or bottom; Statumina, the ribs, or pieces of 

timber 
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timber which strengthened the sides j PRORA, the prow or 
fore-part, and PUPPIS, the stem or hind-part j AUVRUS, 
the belly or hold of the ship: SENTINA, tlie pump, Ctvs. 
B. C. iii. 25., or rather the bilge or bottom of the hold, where 
the 'w'ater, which leaked into the ship, remained till it was 
pumped out [doner ])ei- A fiTUAM exhaiirirctur), Cic. Fam. ix. 
15. Sen. 6. Martitil. ix. 19. 4. Suet. Tib. 51., or the hilge- 
ivater \t&v\i,;Tui'enaL vi. 99., properly called nautea. Plant, 
j4sin. V. 2.44. Nonius. 1. 25. In order to keep out the water, 
ships were besmeared with wax and pitch; hence called cera- 
ivE, Oi'id. Her. v. 42. 

On the sides [latera) were holes [foramina) for the oars, 
(Rh:MI, called also by the ]>oets tonsa;, the broad part or end 
of them, pahna vel palnmla,) and seats [sedilia vel transtra) 
for the rowers (remiges). 

Each oar was tied to a piece of wood [paxillns vel lignum 
teres), called SCALMIiS, by thongs or strings, called 
S'l’KOPi’i vel siruppi, Isid. xix. 4.; hence sralmus is put for a 
boat, Oic. Off. iii. 14. Navivula duortim scaimorum, a boat 
of two oars, Cic. Oral. ii. 31. Actuaria, sc. navis, decern 
seal mis. Id. Att. xvi. 3. Qftafuor scaimorum navis. Veil. ii. 43. 
'J'he place wliere the oars were jjut when the rowers were done 
working, was called Casteuia, Plant. Asin. iii. 1. 16. 

On the stem was the rudder ((llJRIilRNACUEUM Vel 
claims), and the pilot [guhernator) who directed it. 

Some ships had two rudders, one on each end, and two 
prows, so that they might be moved either way without 
turning, 'Pacit. Annul, ii. (3., much used by the Germans, Id. 
de Mor. G. 44., and on the Pontns Euxinus, or Black Sea, 
callctl CAMAR/E, Sir ah. xi. 49G., because in a swelling sea 
they Avere covered with boards like the vaulted roof of a 
house (twncm),'Pacit. IJist. iii. 4/. Cell. x. 25.; hence Ca- 
maritfc, the name of a people bordering on the Black Sea, 
Eustath. ad I)ioui/s. 79(). 

On the middle of the ship was ci-ected the mast (MALUS), 
which was raised [atloUchatur vel crigebatur), Cic. Verr.v.34. 
when the ship left the harbour, and taken down [inclinahatur 
vel ponehatiir) when it ujjproached the land, Pirg. JEn. v. 
829. Encan. iii. 45., tlie place where it stood was called Mo- 
nius, Isid. xix. 2. The ships of the ancients had only one 
•mast. 

On the mast w'ere fixed the sail-j-ards (Antenn.e vel bra- 
chia), and the sails (VELiV) fastened by ropes [furies velru- 
dentes). Imniittere rHdentes,to loosen all the cordage; pandere 
vela, to spread the sails, Plin. Ep. viii. 4. 

The sails were usually white, as being thought more lucky, 

B n 2 Ovid. 
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Ovid. Her. ii. II. Catull. Ixiv. 225, &c. sometimes coloured, 
IHin. xix. I. s. 5. 

The ends of the sail-yards were cfilled CORNUA; from 
which were suspended two ropes called PEDES, bi*aces, by 
pulling which towards the stern, the sails were turned to the 
right or left. If the wind blew obliquely from the left, they 
pulled the I’ope on the right, and so on the contrary: Hence 
facere pedem, to trim or adjust the sails, Virg..J¥M. v. Si'iO. 
Ohliquat Uevopede carbusa^ he turns the sails so as to catch the 
wind blowing from the right, Liiccm. v. 428.; so ohliqnat shuts 
in ventmn, Virg. /En, v. 1(). Currere ntroqiic pede, to sail with 
a wind right astern, or blowing directly from behind, Catnlt. 
iv. 21. I)t conirnrinm narigare jn'olutis jtedibtis, by tacking, 
l^lin. ii. . 57 . s. 48. Jntemlcre brachiaveHs, i. e. ?’<?/« brtwbiis, 
to stretch the sails, or to haid them out to the yard-arms, 
Virg. jKn. v. 820. Ihire vela venlis, to sotsail, Virg. JKn. iv. 
546. So Vela facere, t ic. Verr. v. 34., or to make way, 
Virg. jVn. V. 281. Snbdfteere vela, to lower the sails, Sil. vi. 
32.5. JMhiisirare velis, vid -a, i. e. attcmlere, to manage, by 
drawing in and letting out the opposite braces {taldiieeudo et 
remilfendo prtffercndtt pedes), Virg. .En. vi. 302. x. 218. 
Veils rcntis,^c. el; \.e.saiiundt'i,manihas pedibusqa.e,aninibus 
'tiervh, with might and main, Vic. ad Q. Vrafr. ii. 14. Vase. 
iii. 11. Of/', iii. 33., but in the last passage the best copies have 
I'iris eqnisqae', as JFVi//. viii. 7- 'So remigio rc/o<yoc. Plant. Asin. 

1. 3. 5.; who piits nuvalcs jtedcs ior remiges et naatce. Men. ii. 

2. ult. 

The top-sails were called SIJPPAKA I'cloram, Lucan, v. 
429., or any appendage to the main-sail, Slat. Spiv. ii. 2. 27- 
Senec. J£p. 77- 

Vtirina, piippis, and even irabs, a beam, are often put by the 
poets for the whole ship; but never velum, as \vc use sail for 
one ship or meiny; thus, a .sail, an hundred sail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ship, its sails, sail-yards, oars, 
ropes, &c. were called Ahmamknta, Vlaul. Mere. i. 62. Hence 
anna is put for the sails, colligere armaJiibet, i. e. vela con- 
irahere, Virg. ^En. v. 15., and for the rudder, spoliula urmis, 
j. c. clavo, vi. 3.53. 

Ships of war (naves longcc vcl belliccc), and these only, had 
their prows armed with a sharp beak (Rostrum, oftener 
rostra), CcBS.li. G. iii. 13. Sil. Ital. xiv. 480., which usually 
had three teeth or points, Virg. Hin. v. 142. viii. 690., whence 
these ships were ealled Kostrata-:, and because the beak was 
covered with brass, .Eratac, Cws. Ii. C. ii. 3. Jlorat. Od. ii. 
16. 21. xxxii. 1. 

Ships, when about to engage, had towers erected on them, 

whence 
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■whence stones and missive weapons were discharged from en¬ 
gines, CcCnS. li, 6r.iii. 14. yior. iv. 11. Plin.sxTdi. 1. Plutarch, 
in Ant., culled Provognacui-a, Plor. ii. 2. Horat. Epod. 
i. 2., hence turritce pnppes, Virg. /En. viii. 693. Agrippa 
invented a kind of towers which were suddenly raised, Serv. 
in Pirg. Towers used also to be erected on ships in sieges 
and at <)ther times, lAv. xxi^^ 34. 'Pacit. Ann. xv. 9. Sil. 
Jtal. xiv. 41B. 

Some ships of war were all covered {tectcc vel constrata:, ko- 
TurJiiuiKToi', quee KUTa'<ri>n'iLiar(i, tahulatu \c\constrata hahelnint, 
decks); others uncovered {apcrtcc, <i(l)i>aKToi, v.-«), Cic. Att. v. 
11 , 12. vi. 8. 12., except at the prow and stern, where those 
who fought stood, lAv. xxx. 43. xxxvi. 42. Cccs.qiassim. Cic. 
Perr. v. 34. 

The planks or platforms {iahufata) on which the mariners 
sat or passed from one part of the ship to another, were called 
I'ORI, gang-ways {ah co quhd hiccHSHsicv<xn\), Sen’, ad Pirg. 
.. Kh. iv. 605. vi. 412. Cir. A’ew. G., and the helps to mount 
t>ii hoai’d, PoxTKs vel Scai./k {t'TrijSitOfifn vc[ KXiftokcv), Pirg. 
A-'ln. X. 288. 654. 658. Slot. Si/ tv. iii. 2. 55. Some take fori 
for the deck (STl'XiA, rr', Plant. Parch, ii. 3. 44. Stich. iii. 
1 . 12.), otliers for the seats. It is at least certain they were 
both in the top of the sliip and below, Sil. xiv. 42.5. Pucan. 
iii. 630. VVe also find,/’o/Vf.v, sing. Gelt. xvi. 19. 

4’he anchor {.\NC! lOllA), Avhich moored or fastcjicd 
{fundahat v^Xaliigahat) the ships, was at fii'st of stone, some¬ 
times of wi)od filled with It'ad, but afterwards of iron. It was 


thrown (jariehatnr) fnmi the prow, Pirg. AKn. vi. ntt., by a 
cable, and fixed in the ground, while the ship stood (or, as 
we say, rode) at anchor {ad anrhoram vel in anchord stahat), 
(';es. 11. («. v. 10., and raised {inlfchatur \q\ I'cllehatur) when 
it sailed, fit. i\'. 23. ; sometimes the e;ible {anchorafe vel an- 
r/iora) was cut { jirtcridchatar), Ijiv. xxii. 19. Cic. Verr. v. 34. 
The T'enrti. used iron chains instead of ropes, CVr.y. Ii. Cr. iii. 13. 

The plummet for sounding dc])ths (ad a/f itadincin maris ex- 
plorandam) was called ROI^dS or Cafa/nrairs^YtCid. xix. 4., or 
Aloi.YBDis, -idis, asCronovius reads, Slat. Sitv. iii. 2. 30. 

'I'lie ropes by which a ship A^'as tied to fand Avere culled 
HETINACULA, Jlrg. A<:n. iv. 580., or Or.k, Eiv. xxii. 19. 


xxviii. 36., or simply Fitnks, Pirg. yPn. iii. 639. (>67. Hence 
Oram solvere, to stH: sail, Quinrtif. Kp. ad Pn/ph. S) iv. 2. 41. 


4'he ancients had ropt's for girding a shij> in a storm, Horat. 
Od. i. 14. Act. Apost. xxvii. 1 7-3 Avhich are still used. They 
hud also long poles, {eonti, perticfc, sndcs vel trades,) to push 
it olf rocks and shoals, Pirg. JKn. v. 208. 

Sand, or AAdiatever was put in a ship to keep it steady, was 
called SA1511RRA, ballast, Uv. xxxvii. 14. Pirg. G. iv. 195. 

Ships 
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Ships were built {(BiUficnhnnttir) of fir (ff7>»i<7s),Virg.G.u.68., 
alder {almiSf Lvican, iii. 440., whence abii, ships, ib. 2. 427*), 
cedar, pine, and cypress, Ve^ct. iv. 34., hy the Veneti, of oak 
{ex rohore), C<es. B. G. iii. 13., sometimes of green wood ; so 
that a number of ships Avcreput on the stocks (jxm'tfc), com¬ 
pletely ecjuipped and launched {instructfc x.ornatcc urruaUeque 
in aguniti deductec sint'), in forty-five days after the timber was 
cut tlown in the forest, JJv. xxviii. 45., by Ctesar, at Arles, 
against the people of Marseilles, in thirty days, de Hell. Chu 

i. 34. See Plin. xvi. 31). .v. 74. 

Thei’e was a place at Rome beyond the Tiber where ships 
lay and u'cre built, called Navalia, jdur. -ium, the dock, Liu. 
iii. 26. viii. 14. xl. 51. 

As the Romans (juickly built fleets, they as speedily man¬ 
ned them. Frcedmen and slaves were employed as mariners 
or rowers {nmt.t<c vel remiges), Avho were also called bocii 
NAVALKs, Jdv. xxi. 49, 50. xxii. 11. xxvi. 17-j> J^^d Cj.assici, 
xxvi. 4S. Curt. iv. 3. 18. Tiie citizens and allies were obli¬ 
ged to furnish a certain number of tliesc, according to their 
fortune, and sometimes to sup])Iy them with provisions and 
pay for a limited lime, Liv. xxiv. 11 ."xxvi. 3.'>. 

The legionarj" soldiers at first \ised to fight at sea as well as 
on land. But when the Romans came to have regular and 
constant fleets, there was a se()ar:ite kiml of soldiers raised 
for the marine service {uiitifcs iit rlnssctn srrijdi) , lav. xxii. 57-, 
Avho were called CBASSIAHll, or Ih’iHAr.K, ('<€s. jxts.sim. 
>Sucf. Guih. 12. ’’Tucif. ^Inual. xv. 51.; but this service we.s 
reckoned less honourable than that of the legionary soldiers, 
Suet. //uV/./y//'.xxxii.2.'>. 'Lu //.///.sY.i.87.,sometimes perform¬ 
ed by manumitted slaves, Suet. yJ'fg. 16. The rowers also were 
oeeasionaily armed, Lir. xxvi. 48. xx.xvii. 16. 

4'he allies and eomjui'retl shales v. ere in after-times bound 
to furnish a certain number of shi{)s completely e(iuij)ped and 
manned, Cic. I'crr.x. 1/. A//’. xxx\ i. 43. xlii. 48. Som<' 

only store.s, arms, tackling, and njeji, x.xviii. 45. 

.Augustus stationed a fleet on the 'J’nsean sea at ]\Iiseuu))i, 
Avhere Agrippa made a fine harbour called J\)RT|!s .Iiti.'ii-, 
Suet. ylug. 16.,by joining thc/>//c7v;/c la!';e,a!id the lueus ^Irer- 
nus to the. bay of Bajag {sijtu.s llajuuns. Suet. Ner. 27-, vel 
lur.iis Hu/uuus, Tacit. .Ann. xiv. 4.) Dio. xlviii. 53. Virg. (h 

ii. 163., and another on the lladriatic at Jiufieuuu, Suet. Aug. 
4i'. 'j'acit. Aam. iv. 5. Veget. iv. 31., and in other ]>arts of 
the empire, 'Licit. Hist. i. 58. ii. 83. iv. 79., also on rivers, as 
the Rhine and Diinube, 'racit. yln)ml.y\\.\M). I'lor. iv. 12.26. 

The admiral of the whole licet was called Du.x I'U.v.kkctus- 
QUJE CHASSIS. Cic, I'err. \. 34., and his ship, NAVIS PR.lt- 

TORIA, 
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TORIA, Liv. xxix. 25., which in the night-time had, as a 
{sigtium nocturnumy) three lights. Ibid. 

At first the consuls and prietors used to command the fleets 
of the republic, or some one under them j as Laelius under 
Scipio, Liv. xxvii. 42. xxix. 25. 

The commanders of eacli ship were called NAVARCHI, 
Cic. Verr. iii. 80. v. 24., or TaiiuiARciii, i. a.‘prwfecti iritis 
vel triremis navis, Cic. Verr. i. 20. Tacit. Hist. ii. 8. Suet. 
Ncr. 34., or Magistki NAvruM, Tdv. xxix. 2.5. The master 
or proprietor of a trading vessel, NAUCLERUS, Plant. Mil. 
iv. 3. IG. Navi cuLATOii, vel -ARius, dc. Faiu. xvi. 9. Att. 
ix. 3. Ferr, ii. .5.5. 3Ianil. .5., who, when he did not go to 
sea himself, but employed another to navigate his ship, was 
said Navicularianiy sc. rem facere, Cic. Verr. v. 18. 

The person wlio steered tlic ship and directed its course was 
called CUBERNATOR, the pilot, sometimes also Magis- 
TKR, Firg. /SV/. iv. 719., or Rector, Lucan.-vni. 

167. Firg.yKn. iii. IGl. 176. He sat at the helm, Cic. Sen.&.y 
on the top of the stern, dressed in a particular manner. Plant. 
Mil. iv. 4. 41. 4.5., and gave ordei’s about spreading and con¬ 
tracting the sails {cxpandere vel cuntrahei'e vela^y plying or 
checking the oars (incninhere ranis \q\ cos inbiherc^y &c. T'^irg. 
V. 12. X. 2 18. Cic. Orat. i. 33. Af t. xiii. 21 . 

It was his ])art to know the signs of the weather, to be ac¬ 
quainted with ports and places, and particularly to observe 
the winds and the stars, Ovid. Met. iii. .592. Lucan, viii. 172- 
J^irg. A^'n. iii. 201. 269. .513. For as the ancients knew not 
the use of the compass, they were directed in their voyages 
chiefly by the stars in the night-time, Horat. Od. ii. 16. 3., 
and in the day-time bj*^ coasts and islands which they knew. 
In the Mediterranean, to whicli navigation was then chiefly 
confined, they could not be long out of the sight of land. 
AVheu ovei’taken by a storm, the usual method was to di’ivc 
their ships on shore {in ferrajn agere vel cjiccre), and when 
the danger Avas over, to set them afloat again by the strength 
of arms and levers. In the ocean they only cruised along 
the coast. 

In some ships there were two pilots, JFAian. ix. 40., who 
had an assistant called PRORETA, Plant. Itud. iv. 3.75- i. t*- 
Castas et tutcla prorcCy who watched at the proAA', Ovid. Met. 
iii. 617. 

11c who had command over the rowers was called Horta- 
TOR and Pausarius (/ccXuktj/v), Plant. Merc. iv. 2. 4. Senec. 
Fpist. 56. Ovid, ibid., or Poin isc iii.us. Plant, Asin. iii. 1. 15. 
Festnsy which Avas also the name of the staff or mallet Avith 
AA'hich he excited or retarded them, {celeusniata vel hortanienta 
dabat). Plant. Asin. Hi. 1.15. Isid. Orig. xix. 12. He did this 

also 
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also with his voice iu a musical tone, that the rowers might 
keep time in their motions, Sert\ ad Virg. JFm. iii. 128. Sil. 
V. 360. Valer. Jb'laccA.Ai^. iii. 67-iv. 64. Quinclil, 

i. 10. 16. iStat. Theb. vi. 800. ^scon. in Cic. divin. 17. Hence 
it is also applied to the commanders, J)iu. 1. 32. Those who 
hauled or pulled a rope, who raised a Avcight, or the like, 
called HEL/CIARII, used likewise to animate one another 
with a loud cry, Blai'tial. ibid., hence JVujitirns clamor, the 
cries or shouts of the mariners, Virg. iii. 128. v. 140. 
Vucan. ii. 688. 

Before a fleet (CLASSIS) set out to sea, it u^as solemnly 
reviewed {liistrata cst) like an army, Cic. Pbil. xii. 3.; prayers 
wei’e made and victims sacrificed, JJty. xxix. 27. xxxvi. 42. 
..dppian. Jicil. Civ. v. Virg. Jhjii. iii. 118. v. 77^- xvii. 48. 
The auspices were consulted, Val. Max. i. Jrlor. Pjtod. x. 1. 
16. 24., and if any unlucky omen happened, as a person 
sneezing on the left, or swallows alighting on the ships, &c. 
the voyage was suspended, l*oh/arn. iii. It). Vronfin. i. 12. 

The mariners, Avhen they set sail or reached the harbour, 
decked the stern with garlands, Virg. jlLn. iv. 418. G. i. 303. 

There was great labour in launching {in. dedarendo) the 
ships, Virg. TKn. iv.307., for as the ancients seldom sailed in 
winter, their ships during that time u ere drauai up {anlnlactcv) 
on land, Horat. Od. i. 4. 2., Virg. xVn. i. 555., and stood on 
the shore, Virg. JEn. iii. 135. 177* 

They were drawn to sea by rojies and lc\'crs {I'cctihus), 
with rollers placed below {egUndris lignisqnc tcrctibus ct rotnn- 
dis suJgecfis, called Palangks, vel -gfc, Cfvs. J}. C. ii,, or Stai- 
TUJ.-ic, Ibid. iii. 34., and according to some, faj/sus rotarmtf, 
but others more properly take this phrase for rotcc labentes, 
wheels, Virg. yVn. ii. 236. 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpose, 
called Hklix. Athcoi. v. Plutarch, in Marcell. — Sil. Ilal. 
xiv. 352. 

Sometimes ships were conveyed for a considerable space by 
land, lAv. xxv^ 11. Sil. xii. 441. Suet. Cal. 47-, and for that 
purpose they were sometimes so made, that they might he 
taken to pieces. Curt. viii. 10. ,/u.stiu. xxxii. 3., a jiracticc 
still in use. Augustus is said to have trans])orted some shij)s 
from the open sea to the Aml)racian gulf near Actium, on a 
kind of wall covered with raw hides of oxen, Dio. 1. 12. 
in like manner over the Isthmus.of Corinth, Id. li, 5. Strab. 
viii. 33.5. So Trajan, from the Euphiaites to the Tigris, Id. 
xlviii. 28. 

The signal for embarking was given with the trumpet, 
Lucan, ii. 61)0. They embarked {consceudebant) in a certain 
order, the mariners first and then the soldiers, JLiv. xxix. 2.5. 

xxii. 
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xxii. 16. They also sailed in a certain order, Virg. JEn. v. 
8113., the light vessels usually foremost, then the fleet or ships 
of war, and after them the ships of burden. But this order 
was often changed, JLiv. passim. 

When they approached the place of their destination, they 
were very attentive to the objects they first saw, in the same 
manner as to omens at their departure, Fi7'g. JEn. iii. 537* 
JAtJ . xxix. 27 . XXX. 25. 

When they reached the shore {terram apptilerunt), and 
landed {exposucruiit) the troops, prayers and sacrifices again 
were made, Lii>. xxxvii. 14. 47. 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper har¬ 
bour, they made a naval camp (castra navalia vel naicitca), 
and drew up their ships on land {suhdncehaTit)^ Liv. xxx. 
0, 10. xxiii. 28. Oes. B. G. iv. 21. They did so, especially 
if they were to winter there, Lw. xxxvi. 45. xxxviii. 8. But 
if they were to remain only for a shoi’t time, the fleet was 
stationed in some convenient place {ltd anchornni slabat, vel 
in statioiie tetiehatin'), not far from land, Xir. xxxi.23. xxxvii. 
15. xxiv. 17 . Cfcs. B. C. iii. 6. iv. 21. B. Alex. 25. 

Harbours (POilTUS) were most strongly fortified, espe¬ 
cially at the entrance {adltus vel mfroitas; os, ostium^ vel 
fauces), Virg. ylin. i. 404. Cic. et Biv. The two sides of 
wliich, or the piei's, were called CORNUA, Cic. Att. ix. 14. 
Jyucau. ii. Ol.'i. 706., or BRACHIA, Plhi. Ep. vi. 31. Suet. 
Claud. 20. Liv. xxxi. 26.; on the extremities were erected 
bulwarks and towers, Vih'uv. v. 11. There was usually also 
a watch-tower (Pharos, plnr.-/), Ibid., with lights to direct 
the course of ships in the night-time, as at Alexandria in 
JCgypt, C'rtvv. B. C. iii. 7 ilt. Bliu. xxxvi. 12., at Ostia and 
Ravenna, Ibid., at Ca}>rca% Brundusium, and other places. 
Suet. Lib. 71 . Cal. 46. Sfnt. S//li\ iii. .5. 100. A chain 
sometimes was di'awn across as a barrier or boom (claustrum), 
Frontin. Stratagem, i. .5, 6. 

Harbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers; 
hence the name of Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, Serv. 
ad lli'g. A^jii. V. 281. LitK i. 33. xxvi. 19. Bioui/s.\\\. 
45. Ovid calls tlic seven mouths of the Nile, septeui 
i’oRTUs, TTei\ xiv. IO 7 . Amor. ii. 13. 10. 

Harbours made by art {uumu ve;l arte) were called Cotho- 
XKs, vel -NA, -arum, Serv. ad Virg. /En. i. 431. Festus. 

Adjoining to the harbour u'ere docks (NAVALIA, -him), 
where the ships were laid up (subduetce), careened and refitted 
{refectfc), Cic. Off ', ii. I 7 . Liv. xxxvii. 10. Cces, B. C. ii. 
3, 4. Virg. iv. 593. Oind. Amor. ii. 9. 21. 

Fleets about to engage were arranged in a manner similar 
to armies on land. Certain ships were placed in the centre 

{media 
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{media acies), others in the right wing {dextrum cornu), and 
others in the left ; some as a reserve {suhsidio, naves sub- 
sidiaricc), Hirt. dc Bell. Al. 10. Liv. xxxvii. 23.29. xxxvi. 44. 
We find them somethnes disposed in the form of a wedge, a 
forceps, and a circle, Polyh. i. Volyccn. iii. 'Thucyd. ii., 
but most frequently of a semicircle or half-moon, Pieget. iv. 45. 
SiL xiv. 370. 

Before the battle, sacrifices and prayers were made as on 
land; the admh'al sailed round the fleet in a light galley {nains 
actuaria), and exhorted the jnen. 

The soldiers and sailors made read}’" {se expediehant) for 
action; the}' furled the sails and adjusted the rigging; for they 
never chose to fight but in calm weather, Piv. xx\ i. 39. 

A red flag was displayed from the admiral’s ship, as a signal 
to engage. The trumpets in it and all the other ships were 
soumled, SiL xiv. 372., and a shout raised by all the creu’s, 
JjiK'an. iii. 540. J)io. xlix. 9. 

The combatants endeavoured to disable or sink the ships of 
the enemy, by sweeping olf {detergendo) the oars, or by 
striking them with their beaks, chiefly on the sides, Dio. 1.29. 
'’I’liey grappled with them by means of certain machines calkal 
crows (CORV^I), iron hands or hooks (kkrre.t: max us), 
Duran, iii. 635., drags or grappling irons, (harj'agonks, i. e. 
assercs ferreo unco prcc/ixi), cxc. and fought as on land. P/or. 
ii.2. jC/c. xxvi. 39. xxx. 10. C(cs. Ji. G. 1.52. Curf.iv.O. 
Duran, xi. 71-^- Dio. xxxix. 43.—xlix. 1. 3, &c. They 
sometimes also employed fire-ships, Hirt. D. Alex. 11., or 
tlircw firebrands, and pots fvdl of coals and sulphur, uitli 
A'arious other comlmstiblcs, Stuppea Jinmnia manu, telisquc 
i)olatile fcrriim spargitur, V irg. rKn. viii.094., which were so 
successfully employt'd l)y Augustus at the battle of Actium, 
that most of Antony’s fleet was thereby destroyed, Dio. 1. 29. 
34, 35. IJence J'ix nna sosjtcs nai is ah iyinlnis, I lorat. Od. 
i. 37. 13. 

In sieges they joined vessels together, and erected on them 
various engines, iv. 13. />/?'. xxiv. 34. xxvi, 2(>. Cccs. 

Ii. C. iii. 34., or smde vessels to block iq> their harbours. Ibid, 
el JAv. XXXV. 11. 14. 

The ships of the victorious fleet, when they returned home, 
liad tlieir prou's decked with laurel, and resounded with 
triumphant music, Dio. li. .5. 

The prizes distributed after a victory at sea were much the 
same as on land. (See p. 354.) Alst) naval punishments, 
pay, and j>rovisions, &c. Div. xxiii. 21. 48. 

The trading vessels of the ancients were in general much 
inferior in size to those of the moderns. Cicero mentions a 
number of ships of burden, none of which was below 2000 
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amphcyra: {qiiarum minor nulla erat duUm millium am- 
phorum),, i. e. about fifty-six ton, which he seems to have 
thought a large ship, Cic. Fam. xii. 15. There were, how¬ 
ever, some ships of enormous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is 
said to have been 280 cubits, i. e. 420 feet long, and another 
3(K) feet; the tonnage of the former 7^82, and of tlie latter, 
3197, Alhcnceus. The ship which brought from Kgypt the 
great obelisk that stood in the Circua of the Vatican in the 
time of Caligula, besides the obelisk itself, hud 120,(K)0 modii 
of Icntes, lentilcs, a kind of pxilse, for ballast, about 1138 ton, 
Ftin, xvi. 40. s. 71>- 


CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS, 

I. THE ROMAN DRESS. 

distinguishing part of the Roman dress was the 
■- TOGA or gown, us that of the Greeks was the Pallium^ 
Suet. Aug. 98., and of the Gauls, llracccc, breeches, Suet. 
,/uL^i). ('Idud.l^y. I'tin. EjyLst.iv. W.j whence the Romans 
u'cro called GENS TOGATA, Virg. Am. i. 286. Suet, 
ylug. 40., or TOGxVl'I, Cie. liosc. Am. 40. Ferr. i. 29. 
ii. ()2. Or«^. i. 24. hi. 11. Sallust. .Tug.'21. 'I'acit. Hist. 

ii. 20., and the Greeks, or in general those who were not 
Romans, PALLIATI, Suet. Cecs. 4. 8. Cic. Iluhir. Po.st.i^. 
Phil.x.b., and Gallia Cisalpina., when admitted into the rights 
of citizens, Avas called Toga'I'A, Cic. Phil, viii.9. Hence also 
Fahultc Tngat<c ct Pallialcc. (Seep. 325.) x\s the was 
the rohe of j)cace, togati is often opposed to armati, Liv. hi. 
10.50. iv. 10. Cic. C?ecin. 15. Oif. i. 23. Pis. 3.; and as 
it Avas chiell^' worn in the city, {ihi, sc. rure, nulla necessitas 
togte, Plin. Ep. v. 0.) it is sometimes opposed to Rustici, 
Plin. vi. 30. 

The Romans Avcrc particularly careful in foreign countries 
always to appear dressed in the toga, Cic. Rabir. lO., but this 
AA’as not ahv'ays done. Some Avore the Greek dress; as Scipio 
in Sicily, Tac. Ann. ii. 59. So the ihnperor Claudius at 
Naj)lcs, lYio. Ixyi. 6. 

Tlic 'rOGA (« tegendo, quhd corpus fegat, Varro,) was a 
loose {laxa) flowing (^fluitans) Avoollen robe, which covered 
the whole body, rtiund and close at the bottom {ab imo), but 
open at the top down to the girdle^ {ad cincturam), uhthout 
sleeves; so that the right arm aa'us at liberty, and the left sup- 
j^orted a part {lacinia, a flap or lappet) of the toga, which was 
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drawn up {subducebatur) and thrown back over the left shoul¬ 
der, and thus formed what was called SINUS, a fold or cavit y 
upon the breast, in which things might be carried, Plhi. 
XV. 18. Gell. iv. 18., and with W’hich the face or head niiglit 
be covered. Suet. Jtd. 8!4. Lixu viii. 9. Hence Fal)ius, tlu> 
Roman ambassador, when he denounced war in the senat e of 
Carthage, is said to have poured out {sinum ef/^ndissc), Liv. 
xxi. 18., or shaken out tlie laj) of his toga {e.vn(ssis.se 
gremhim), Flor. ii. 6. Dionysius says the form of the ioga 
was semicircular, iii. 61. 

The toga in latter times had several folds, but anciently 
few or none {I'cteribiis ntilli .shins), Quinctilian.xi.il. Thes(' 
folds, when collected in a knot or centre, Urg. ^Ivn. i. 1121., 
were , called UMBO, which is put for the/ogw itself, J*ers. 
V. 33. 

When a person did any work, he tucked up (snrcingrbfif) 
his toga, and girded it {astringebat) round him: Hence ./c- 
cingere se operi vel ad ojtns, or oftener, in the passiv'c, a< ( h/gi, 
to prepare, to make reatly. See p. 6/. 

The toga of the rich and noble was liner and larger (/a.rior) 
than of the less wealthy, Horn/. 1-Cpod. iv. 8. K//isf. i. IS. 119. 
A new toga u-as called Picxa, when old and thread-hare, trita. 
Id. Ep. i.V>. Martial, ii. 44. 58. 

The Romans were at great pains to adjust {roinpontrc) the 
toga, that it might sit properly {ne imjiar dissidcret,) and not 
draggle {nec di^ueret), Herat. Sat. ii. 3. 77* h 3. 31. I'^pisl. 
i. 1. 9.5. Quinetil. xi. 3. Macrob. Sat. ii. 9. 

The form of the toga was different at different times. The 
' Romans at first had no other dress, Gell. vii. 12. It was then 
straight {arcta) and close; it covered the arms and came down 
to the feet, Qninctil. Ibid. 

The toga w'as at first w’^orn by women as well as men. But 
afterwards matrons wore a different robe, called S'l'OUA, 
with a broad border or fringe {Ihtibus) calle«l INSl'rrA, 
Horat. Sat. i. 2. 29., reaching to the feet, Otdd. Art. Am. 
i. 32. TibuU. i. 7- 74. (whence instita is jnit for matrono, 
Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 600.) and also, as some say, wlien they 
went abroad, a loose outer robe thrown over the stola like a 
surtout, a mantle, or cloak, called PALLA, or Pepfns, Hor. 
ib. 99. But the old scholiast on Horace makeshere the 
same with instita, and calls itPej’ipodium and Tnnictcpallium. 
Some think, that this fringe constituted the only distinction 
between the stola and toga. It is certain, however, that the 
outer robe of a woman was called Palla, Virg. JKu. i. 648. 
xi. 576. {quod palam et fpris gerebatur, Varr. de Lat. Ling, 
iv. 30.) 
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Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, were not 
permitted to wear the sfola; hence called TogatjE, Horat. 
Sat, i. 2. 82. Juven. ii. JO. Martial, ii. 39. vi. 64. x. 52. 
Cic. Phil. ii. 18., and the modesty of matrons is called Stolatus 
pudor. Mart. i. 36. 8. 

There was a fine robe of a circular form worn by women, 
called Cyclas, -ddis, Juvenal, vi. 258. Suet. Cal. 52. 

None but Roman citizens were permitted to wear the toga; 
and banished persons were prohibited the use of it, Plin.Epist. 

iv. 11. Hence toga is put for the dignity of a Roman, Horat. 
Od. iii. 5. 10. 

Tlie colour of the toga was white, and on festivals they 
usually had one newly cleaned, Ovid. Trist. v. 5. 7-; hence 
tlicy were said Jh'e.stos (sc. dies) acbati celehrarey Horat. Sat. 
ii. 2. (»1. 

C'undi dates for oflices wore a toga whitened by the fullei', 
Tof;,\ Candioa. See p, 79. 

The toga in mourning was of a black or dark colour, TOGA 
FI'IjIjA vel afra; hence those in mourning were called 
Ibn.i.Aii, Suet. Hug. 44. ,/uveual. iii. 213., or Atrati, 
Cie. T'at. 12. But those were also called Pullati, who wore 
a great-coat (lacerua) instead of the toga. Suet. Aug. 40., or 
a mean ragged dress, Pliu. Epist. vii. 17 *, Jvs the vulgar or 
poor pco[)le {puUatus circulus, vel turba 2 »illata), Quinctil. 
ii. 12. vi. 4. 

'^riie mourning robe of women was called RICINIUM, vcl 
-NT'S, vel Ru a {quod jiosf terguui rejieeretur), which covered 
the head and shoulders, Cie. Eegg. ii. 23., or Mavortks, -is, 
vel - l A, Serv. in Flrg. yEn. i. 208. Jsid. xix. 2.5. They seem 
to have hail several of these above one another, that they 
might throw them into t he funeral piles of their husbands and 
friends. The Twelve Tables restricted the number to three, 
Cic. ibid. 

The Romans seldom t)r never appeared at a feast in mourn¬ 
ing, Cie. Eat. 12., nor at the public spectacles, Mart.'w.^., 
iu)r at festivals and sacrifices, Ovid. East. i. 79. Horat. ii. 
2. 60. Pers. ii. 40. 

At entertainments the more wealthy Romans laid aside the 
toga, and put on a])articidar robe, called Synthksis, Martial. 

v. 8(i. ii. 46. iv. 66., which they wore all the time of the 
Saturnalia, because then they were continually feasting. Mar¬ 
tial. -kxv. 1.141. Senee. E 2 nst.\S. Nero wore it (.synMcsmo, 
sc. vest is) in common. Suet. ,51. 

Magistrates and certain priests wore a toga bordered with 
l)nrple {limbo pnr 2 >ureo circumdata), hence called TOGA 
BRxETEXTA; as the superior magistrates, Cic. lied, in 
Seti.b. X/f. xxxiv. 7- Huvetial.^.OO.', the Pontifives, the 
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Augurs, Cie. Sex't.QQ.i the Dbcbmvihi aacriafaciundiStlAv. 
xxvti. 39, &c. and even private persons when they cxhibitcnl 
games, Cic. Pis. 4. 

Generals when they triumphed wore an embroidered tvga, 
called PicTA vel palmata. Martial, vii. 2. 7* 

Young men, till they were seventeen years of age, and 
young women, till they were married, also wore a gon n 
bordered with purple, 'I'OGA PR/ETJiXTA, IJi'. xxxiv. 7. 
Cic. Vcrr. i. 44. Cat. ii. 2. Propert. iv. 12. 33., wlience 
they were called PR.5£TEXTA1'1, Uv. xxii. r>7. Cic. Mnrvn. 
5. Suet. ^4ug. 41. 94. Hence amicitla ja'a-lcxtata, i. e. a 
ieueris atniis, formed in youth. Martial, x. 20. iJut vcrha 
jn'fvte.vtata is ])nt for ahscuua. Suet. Vesp. 22. {{ju'utl uuhen- 
tihus, depositis prcrlextis, a uiiilfitudinc pitcraraut ohscwua 
clamareufar, Festus), Gcll. ix. 10. Macroh. Sat. ii. 1., and 
mores prictextati, for iuijatdici vel corrupti, Juvenal, ii. 170. 

Under the emperors the toga was in a great measure 
disused,unless by clients when tliey waitc-d {offidum facichaut) 
on their patrons. Suet. .ring. GO. Martial, i. 109. ii. r>7. 
X. 74 . 3. Scholiast, iu J-uvenal . yi. Ah.-, and orators, hence 
called enrobed, Seuec.de Constant. Mi. Pacit. Annul. 

7. 

Roys likewise wore an hollow golden ball or boss (AUREA 
RULLA), which hung from the neck on the breast; as some 
think in the shape of a heart, to prompt them to Avisdom; 
according to others round, AA'ith the figure of a heart engraved 
on it, Cic. Verr. i. .oS. et Ascon. in loc. Lie. xx\'i. G. 
Plant. Itud. iv. 4. 127- Macroh. Sat. i. G. The sons of 
freed men and poorer citizens used only a leathern l)oss {hulla 
scortea, vel signnm dc panpcrc loro), Juvenal, v. IG.’i. Plin. 
xxxiii. 1. Rosses AV'ere also used as an ornament fur belts or 
girdles, T~irg. Ain. xii. 942. 

Young men usually when they had completed the seven¬ 
teenth y-ear of their age, laid aside {ponehant A'el deponeba^d) 
tlic toga 2 n'cctcxta, and put on {sumehant vel induehant) the 
manly gown (TOGA VIRIUIS), called Poga j'uua, Cic. Alt. 
\. 20. ix. 19., because it was purely Avhite; and i.inF.RA, 
Ovid. Prist, iv. 10. 28. Past. iii. 777.^ because they Avere 
then freed from the restraint of masters, and allowed greater 
liberty. Pet's, v. 30. 

The ceremony of changing the toga was performed {toga 
mutahatnr, Hor. Od. i. 3G. 9.) with great solemnity before the 
images of the Pares, Propert. iv. 132., to whom the hulla was 
consecrated {larihus dotiatapependit), Pers. ibid., sometimes 
in the Capitol, Val. Max. v. 4. 4., or they immediately went 
thither, or to some temple, to pay their devotions to the gods. 
Suet. Claud. 2. 
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The usual time of the yea»forasBumin§rthe togaviriHsw&u 
at the feasts ofBacchus in March, {LiberulibuSj'S.ii, KaL^pr, 
Cie. Att. vi. 1.) Ovid. Fast. iii. 771- 

Then the young man was conducted by his father or 
principal relation to the Forum, accompanied by his friends, 
('ic. Att. ix. 22. 26. Suet. JVer. 7- Tib. 54. (whose 

attendance was called Offictum solunnjc tog.k virilis, Stiet. 
(■laud. 2. Flin. Fpist. i. 9.) and there recommended to some 
('ininent orator, whom he should study to imitate, Cic.Am. 1. 
Tacit. Orat. 34., whence he was said Forum attiugere vel in 
foriOh I'cnire, when he began tt) attend to public business, 
(forensia sfipendtu atfspirabufur,) Scnec. Contr. v. 6. Cic. 
b’am. V. 8 . xiii. 10. xv. 16. This was culled JHes toga; 
I'lrills. Suet. Aug. 66. Cal. 15. Claud. 2., or Dies tirocinii. 
Suet. 451). .5-1., and the conducting of one to the forum, 
4M!UX;ii\llJM, Id. Aug. 2{). VaL 10.; the young men 

ere called TIJIONFS, young or i'uaa'^ soldiers, because then 
tliey first began to servo in the army, Cic. Phil. xi. 15. 
i’c//)/. Aoi. 3. Snet. Xer."/. ./v?V.xl.35. Hence 4'rRo is put 

for a learner or noA'ice, Cic. Orat. i. 50. Ponere tirociniwn, 
to lay aside the character of a learner, and giv'e a proof of one’s 
jiarts; to be p:ist his noviciate. Dir. xlv. 37. 

When ail the formalities of this day AA'ere finished, the 
friends and dependants of the family Avere invited to a feast, 
and small ])resents distributed among them, called 81*OR- 
'riJC.K, Plin. Pip. X. Ii7> 118. The emperors on that 
occasion used to give a largess to the people, (CONGIARIUM, 
so called from coiigius, a measure of litjuids,) Suet. Tib. 54. 
Tax it. Annul, iii. 29. 

Servius appointed, that those Avho assumed the toga virilis 
should send a certain coin to the temple of Youth, Dionys. 
i\". 15. 

Parents and guardians permitted young men to assume 
{dahant) the toga virilis, sooner or later than the age of 
seventeen, as they judged proper, Cic. Att. \d. 1. Suet. 
Ang. 8. Cal. 10. Cl. 43. Xcr. 7-; under the emperors, 
Avhen they had completed the fourteenth year. Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 41. xiii. 15. Before this they Avere considered as part of 
the family {jtars domtis), afterAvards of the state {rcipublica:), 
Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 13. 

Young men of rank, after putting on the toga virilis, 
commonly lived in a separate house from their, parents. Suet. 
Tib. 15. Domit. 2. It was, hoAvever, customary for"them, 
as a mark of modesty, tluring the lirst Avhole year, to keep 
{cohibere) their right arm Avithin the toga, Cic. Gael. 5., and in 
their exercises in the Campus 31artius never to expose them- 
seRes quite naked, as men come to maturity sometimes did, Ih. 

The 
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The ancient Romans had no other ciothim^ but the to^a. 
Cell. vii. 12. In imitation of whom, Cato used often to jro 
dressed in this manner, and sometimes even to sit on the tri- 
imnaly when prjetor, (canipestri snh toga ciurttfs), A scon, in 
Cic. Val. Max. iii. 6, /• Hence J'^xigua toga Catouis, Hor. 
Ep. i. 19. 18., hirta, Uucan. ii. 886., because it avus slniio-hf 
{arvta) and coarse {crassa \v\ jthignis), IJorai. S:it . i. 8. 1 ">. 
Juvenal, ix. 28. Martial, iv. 10. Nor did eajulidates for 
offices wear any thing but tlie t<tga. See p. 70. 

The Romans afterwards nore below the toga a wliite wool¬ 
len vest called TUNICA, which came dt)Wii a little Ix low tin- 
knees before, and to the middle of the legs behind, invtU. 

xi. 8. 128., at first Avithout sleeves, 'i'unics wilh sleeves, 
(Chikodot-'E vel tiatica; mauicat(v) , or reaching to the a .les 
{talarcif)^ were reckoned eReminate, ( tr. Cat. ii. 10. J'hg. 
xlin. ix. 616. Ge/l. vii. 12. Rut under tlic empi'rors these 
came to be used with fringes at the hands {ad majius /i-.ihriata ), 
from the example of Ca*sar, Sact. ,7af. do., longer or shorten- 
according to fancy, Horat. Sat. i. 2. 25. P'-np. iv, 2. 2S. 
Those who wore them were said to he Mam i.ievi i. S/o 
Cal. 52. 

The tunic was fastened by a girdle or holt (('l\(il LUAf, 
ciactn.Sy -r/.v, zona vel Jia/tras) about the waist lo ke('{i it 
tight, Avhich also served as a purse (jo'o aiar.sa/fio v<:i eramnai) 
in which they kept their money, Gcll. xv. 2. Plaat. JSIi iu-. 
V. 2. 84. ^7^. 16. llorat. K}).\\.'Z. AO.-, hence ///roo - 

tus timicam mcrcator, Ovid. Fa.st. v. 675. d'lu- purse- com¬ 
monly hung from the neck, Plaat. Prac. iii. 2. and w as 
said decolldssc, when it was taken olf; hence' ih ■oUarc, to 
deceive. Id. cap. iii. 1. 87. 

It was also thought cficmiuute to a^jpe-ar abroad Avitli the 
tunic slackly or carelessl)- girded: hence the saj-ing of .Sylla 
concerning Cajsar to the Opthuates, who interceded for his 
life, Ut walk PRyicciNt-ruM PUKiii'M cA\ i;ui;Nr, Saci.Jaf. \0. 
T)io. 43.48. For this also Mc-ecenas was blamed, Scare. Kp. 
14. Hence cinctus, pr<vciactas and sttcciacfay, are pul. for ia- 
dustriuSy e.vpeditus\M\ gnavus^ diligent, active, clever, Horat. 
Sat. i. 5, 6. ii. 6. 107*> because they used to gird the tunic 
when at work. Id. Sat. ii. 8. 10. Ovid. Met. vi. .50,, and 
IJisciiictus for iiiersy mollis, ignavus; thus, Diseiae.tus aepos, 
a dissolute spendthrift, Ilor. Kjtod. i. 34. So l*ers. iii. 81. 
Hiscincti xifri, Virg. .^En. viii. 724., efteminate or simply 
ungirt; for the Africans did not use a girdle, Sil. iii. 286. 
Plant. Pwn. v. 2. 48. 

The Romans do not seem to have used the girdle at home 
or in private; hence discincti ludere, i. c. donii, with their 
tunics ungirt, Horat. Sat. ii. 1.78.; discinctaqtie in otia natus 
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formed for soft repose, Ovid, Amor, i. 9. 41.; for they never 
wore the toga at home, but an imdress {vestis domestica, vel 
vestimenta). Suet. Aug. 73. Vit. 8. Cic. de Fin. ii. Plin. 
Fp. V. 6. y. Hence the toga and other things which they 
wore only abroad were called FORENSIA, Suet. Aug, 74. 
Cal. 17 ., or Vestitus forensis, Cic. ibid., and Vestimenta 
FORENSIA, Colurnel. xii. 45. 5. 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men; but that 
of the former always came down to their feet, and covered 
their anus, .Juvenal. v\. AAb. Uorat. S. i. 2.95.99. miey 
also used girdles both before and after marriage, Festus, in 
Cinoui.um; xiv. 151. Ovid. Amor. i. 7. 

TJie Romans do not seem to have used a belt above the 
togo. 13ut this point is strongly contested. 

Young men, when they assumed the toga virilis,B.nd women, 
when they were married, recei\'cd from their parents a tunic 
Avrought in a particidar manner, called TUNICA RECTA, 
or Regii-ua, Jesfus, Plin. \ni. 48. s. 74. 

'rhe senators had a broad stripe of purple (or rather two 
stripes, /ascitc vel ptugulw, Varr. de Lat. Ling. viii. 47.) 
seweel <m the breast of their tunic, Uorat. Sat.'x.iS. 28., called 
LA4T'S CLA VUS, Ovid. Prist, iv. 10. 29. 35., Avhich is some¬ 
times put for the tunic itself. Suet. Jul. 45., or the dignity 
fif a senator. Id. Pih. 35. Claud. 24. T'e.sji. 2. 4. The 
J'^(/uifes a narrow stripe, Angustus ceavus, Pell. ii. 88., 
called also Pauj’er (!I.avus, Staf.Silv.v. 2 . 17 ., arctnm lumen 
'purpura', Ib. iv. 5. 42.—See p. 7* & 25. 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators the right of 
Avearing the latus clavus after they assumed the toga virilis, 
and made them tribunes and pnefects in the army; hence 
trailed I'riiuint et Pr^efegti Laticlavti, Suet. Aug. 38. 
.Vcr. 20. IJomit. 10. The tribunes chosen from the 
Avere called Angusticlaa'ii, Suet. Otli.YO. Galb.lO. They 
seem to have assumed the toga virilis ixxid latus clavus on t\\& 
same day, ]*lin. Pp. viii. 23. 

(ienerals, in a triumph, Avore, Ai ith the toga picta, an em¬ 
broidered tunic (tunica faemata), Liv.-K.J. Martial.xii. 1. 
I*lin. ix. 36. s. 60., called also Punica Jovis, because the 
image of that god in the Capitol Avas clothed with it, .Juvenal, 
X. 38. Tunics of this kind used to be sent, by the senate, to 
foreign kings as a present, I^iv. xxvii. 4. xxx. 15. xxxi. 11. 

The poor jieople, Avho could not purchase a toga, wore 
nothing but a tunic; hence called Tijnicatus» fopueus, Ho- 
rat. Ep. i. 7 . 65., orTuNicATi, Cic. in Hull. ii. 34. Foreigners 
at Rome seem also to have used the same dress; (hence homo 
tunicatus is put for a Carthaginian, Plant. Paen. v. 3.2.) and 
slaves. Id. Amphit. i. 1.213. Senec. Brev. Vit. 12.; likcAvise 
gladiators, Juvenal, ii. 143. 

In 
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In the country, persons of fortune and rank used only the 
tunic, Juvenal, iii. 179. In winter they wore more than one 
tunic. Augustus used four. Suet, Aug, 82. 

Under the tunic, the Romans wore another woollen cover¬ 
ing next the skin, like our shirt, called INDUSIUM, or 
SuBucuLA, Horat. Fyp.x, 1. 95. Suet, ihid., and by later 
writers, Interula and Camisin. Uinen clothes {vestes linetc, 
Plin. xii. 6.) were not used by the ancient Romans, and ari' 
seldom mentioned in the classics. The use of linen was iiitro- 
duced, under the emperors, from Egypt, PHn. Pr<v.f.\ whence 
Sindon vel veates Jit/ssijuc, fine linen. Girls wore a linen vest, 
or shift, called Sui’parum vel -us. Plant. Rud. i.2.91. Eu- 
can. ii. 80^3. Festus. 

The Romans, in later ages, wore abov'e the toga a kind of 
great-coat, calhal LACERNA, Juvenal, ix. 29., open before, 
and fastened with clasps, or buckles, (FIRUL/E, which were 
much used to fasten all the different jjarts of ilress, f'ff’g. ACn. 
iv. 189. Oriel. JSIct. viii. 818., except the es])ecially 

at the spectacles, ]\Inrtinl. xiv. 187., to screen them from the 
weather, with a covering for the head aiul shoulders, (ea/ji- 
tium, quod eapif pectus, Varr. X. X. iv. 80.) called CFCFL- 
LL;8, ,/nvcnal. vi. 118.829. xi. 99. They used to 

lay aside the when the emperor entered. Suet, i'hnul. 

6. It was at first used only in the army, Paterc. ii. 80. Oriel. 
P'ast. ii. 745 . Prop.iW. 10.7-, but afterwards also in the city. 

l>uring the civil wars, wlicn the toga began to he disused, 
the Inverna. came to he worn in place of it to such a degree, 
that Augustus one day seeing, from his trihxmal, a nund)er ol 
citizens in the assembly dressed in the laeerna, {pullati vel 
laceruati,) which was commonly of a <lark colour. Martial. 
xiv« 129., repeated with indignation, from V’^irgil, Itouuinos 
rcrurn dejiuiuos genteuujue togatnmJKn. i. 282., and gave 
orders to the auliles not to allow any one to appear in the 
forum or ciretts in that dress, Sut'f. Aug. 40. It was oidy used 
by the men. Scholiast, in ,Juvenal, i. 02.; and at first was 
thought unbecoming in the city, Cic. Phil. ii. 30. It was 
sometimes of vaiaous colours and texture, Juvenal, i. 27- 
ix. 28. Martial, ii. 19. 

Similar to the lae-erna w’as the L^ENA {gXeuvtf), a Grecian 
robe or mantle throAvn over the pallium, Serv. ad Virg. .iEn. 
V. 262. Festus, Martial, xii. 36. xiv'. 18. 136. 

The Romans had another kind of great coat or sui'tout, rtv 
sembling the laeerna but shorter and straighter, called PE- 
NUEA, wEich was -worn above the tunic. Suet. Mer. 48., 
having likewise a hood {euput vel eapitium), Plin. xxiv. 15., 
used chiefly on journeys tind in the army, Cic. Att. xiii. 38. 
Mil. 10. Sext. 38. Juv. v. 78. Senec. Pip. SJ. M. Q. iv. 6., 
also in the city. Suet. Cic. 52. Jam^irid. Alex. Sev. p7’i 

sometimes 
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Bometimes covered with » rough pile^ or hair^ for the Bidce of 
warmth, called GAUSAPA, sing, et plur. vel->-e/ P^ron. 28* 
Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 300. Pers. v. 4^., or Gausapina paenula, 
Mar\aai. vi. b9. xiv. 14b. \47., of various colours^ and com¬ 
mon to men and women. Ibid., sometimes made of skiits, 
ScoRTEA, FestuSf Martial, xiv. 130. 

The military robe of the Romans, was called SAGUM, 
an open woollen garment, which was drawn over the other 
clothes, and fastened before with clasps. Suet. Aug. 26. Sil. 
xvii. 531.; in dangerous conjunctures worn also in the city, 
by all except those of consular dignity, Cic. Phil. viii. 11., as 
in the Italic war for two years, lAv. Epit. 72,73. Paterc. ii. 
JG. JJistento sago impositum in sublime jactare, to toss in a 
blanket. Suet. Oth. 2. Martial, i. 4. 7- 

The Romans wore neither stockings nor breeches, but used 
sometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth, 
(FASCLE, vcl -ioltc, fillets, bands, or rollers,) named, from 
tlie parts which tliey covered, TIBIALIA and FEMINALIA 
or Penruralifi, i. e. tegnnienta tibiarum et femorum. Suet. 
Aug. 82., similar to what are mentioned Exod. xxviii. 42. 
Eevit. vi. 10. xvi. 4. Ezek. xliv. 18.; used first, probably, 
by persons in bad health, (He. lirut. GO. Ilorat. Sat. ii. 3.255. 
Quinvtil. xi. 3. 144., afterwards by the delicate and effeminate, 
Cie. Att. ii. 3. liar. Itesp. 21. Suet. Aug. 82., who like¬ 
wise hiid mufflers to keep the throat and neck warm, called 
FGCAIjIA vel sing, (rtfaucibus), Ilorat. et Quinctil. 

ibid. Martial, iv. 41. vi. 41. xiv. 142., used chiefly by orators. 
Ibid, et Gell. xi. 9. Some used a handkerchief (SUDARIUM) 
for that purpose. Suet. A^er. 51. 

Women used ornaments round their legs, (ornamenta circa 
crura,) called Pli^RISCEUDES, Ilorat. Ep. i. 17* bG. 

Tiie Rtmians had various coverings for the feet {calceamenta 
vel tegumenta pedum, Cic. Tusc. v. 32.), but chiefly of two 
kinds. The one (CALCEUS, viroUtf^m, a shoe,) covered the 
whole foot, somewhat like our shoes, and w'as tied above with 
a latchet or lace, a point or string, (CORRIGIA, Lorum vel 
Ijiguj.a,) Cic. dc Divin. ii. 40. Martial, ii. 29.57. The other 
(SOJ^EA, aavtaXiou, a slipper or sandal, ^uod solo pedis sub- 
jinatiir, Festus) covered t)nly the sole of the foot, and was 
fastened on with leathern thongs or strings, (teretibus habenis 
vel obstrigillis vincta, Gell. xiii. 21., ament is, Plin. xxxiv. 6. 
.s*. 14.) hence called Vincujla, Ovid. East. ii. 324. Of the 
latter kind there were various sorts: Crkpid.'e, vel -dulje, 
lb. Cic. liabir. Post. 27- Horat. Sat. i. 3. 127- Galt.ica?, 
Cic. Phil. ii. 30. Gell. xiii. 21. &c.; and those who wore 
them were said to be discalceati, {dwTrodtfroi,) pedibus intectis. 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 59. 
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Tlie Greeks wore a kind of shoes called Ph^casia, Senec. 
de Benef.vn. 21. 

The calcei were always worn with the toga when a person 
went abrojid, Cic. ibid. Plin. Epist. vii. 3. Suet. ./tug. 73.; 
whence he put them off, {calceos et vestimenta uiutni it,) juni 
put on {iudnehat vel indiicehaf) slippers, when he went on a 
journey, Cic. Mil. 10. Caligula permitted those who chose, 
to wear slippers in the theatre, Dio. lix. J-j as he himself tlid 
in public. Suet. 52. 

Slippers {soletc) were used at feasts, Plant. 'True. ii.4. 13. 
Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 77- Ep. i. 13. 15., but they put them off 
w^hen about to eat, 3Tartial. iii. 50. It was esteemed effemi¬ 
nate for a man to appear in public in slippers, {sotratus,) Cic. 
liar. Resp. 21. Verr. v. 33. Pis. G. JLiv. xxix. 19. Suet. 
Cal. 32. Slippers were worn by women in public. Plant. 
True. ii. 8. 

The shoes of senators were of a black colour, and came up 
to the middle of their legs, Horat. Sat. i. G. 2G. I'liey had a 
golden or silver crescent {luua vel lunula, i. e. litera C.) on 
the top of the foot, ,/urenal. vii. 192.; hence the shoe is 
called iunata pelUs, Martial, i. .50., and the foot lunata jdanta. 
Id. ii. 29. This seems to have been peculiar to Patrician sena¬ 
tors, Scholiast, in ,fia'eual.‘, hence it is called Patricia luna, 
Stett. Silv. V. 2. 28. 

The shoes of women wci’e generally white, Ovid. Art. Am. 
iii. 271 sometimes red, scarlet, or purple, {rubri, mullci, el 
purpurei,) Pers. v. 169. Virg. Eel. vii. 32. ^En. i. 341., 
yellow vel cere?'), Catull. lix. 9. &c., adorned with em¬ 

broidery and pearls, particularly the upper leathers or upper 
parts {crepidarum ohstragula), Plin. ix. 35. s. .56. 

Men’s shoes were generally black; some wore them scarlet 
or red. Martial, ii. 2f). 8. as Julius Cajsar, Dio. xliii. 43., and 
especially under the emperors, adorned with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Plant. Baccli.Xx.'^.KfJ. Senec. \\.\2. Plin. 
xxxvii. 2. They w'ere sometimes tui-ned up in the point, in 
the form of the letter f, called Calcei repandi, Cic. de Nat. 
D. i. 30. 

The senators are said to have used four latchets to tie their 
shoes, and plebeians only one. Did. xix. 34. Senec. de Tran- 
quill. Anim. 2. 

The people of ancient Latium wore shoes of unwrought 
leather, {ex corio crudo,) called PERONES, Virg. Abln. vii. 
90 ., as did also the Marsi, Hernici, and Vestini, who were 
likewise clothed in skins, Juvenal, xiv. 195, &c. It was long 
before they learned the use of tanned leather, (Ai.ut/ic; ex 
alumine (of alum) ,quopellessubigebantur, ut mollioresfierent,) 
which was made of various colours. Martial, ii. 29. vii. 34. 
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The poor people sometimes wore wooden shoes {solem Ug- 
necc) , which used to be put on persons condemned for parri¬ 
cide, Anvt. ad Heren. i. 13. de Invent, ii. 50. 

Similar to these, were a kind of shoes worn by country 
people, called Sc UI.PONE.E, Cato de lie It. with which they 
sometimes struck one another in the fix-Qe (oshatnebant) 

C'as. ii. 8. .'>9., as courtezans used to treat their lovers, (commi- 
tigare sandalio cnpnt), Tcrcnt. Eun. v. 8. 456. Thus Om- 
phale used Hercules, Id. 

The shoes of the soldiers were called Caligte, sometimes 
shod with nails (vlavis snffix<c) —see p. 338.; of the come¬ 
dians, SOCCI, slippers, often put for soletc', of the tragedians. 
Cothurni. See p. 326. 

The Romans sometimes used socks, or coverings for the 
feet, made of wool or goats’ hair, called IJDONES, Martial. 
xiv. 140. 

'Fhe Romans, also, had iron shoes (Sor.E.v. ferrk,t;) for 
mules and horses, not fixed to the hoof with nails, as among 
ns, but fitted to the foot, so that they might be occasionally 
put on and otf, CafuH. xviii. 26. fSiiet. JVer. 30. Vesp. 23. 
PHn. XXX. 11. s. 49.; sometimes of silver or gold, {Pop 2 i<va 
{■onjff.v JVerottis delicatiorihiis jnmentis siiis so/eas ex auro 
qnoqne induere). Id. xxxiii. 11. s. 49. Dio. Ixii. 28. 

Some think that the ancients did not use gloves (chirotheccc 
vel liumiccv) ; but they are mentioned both by Greek and Ro¬ 
man writers, Homer. Odyss. 24. PVm. PZp. iii. 5., with fingers 
(drgit alia, -nm), Varr. R. R. i. 55., and without them; what 
we call mittens. 

The ancient Romans went with their heads bare (cuprite 
apert(t), as we see from ancient coins and statues, except at 
sacred rites, games, festivals, on journey, and in w'ar. Hence, 
of all the honours decreed to Ciesar by the senate, he is said 
to have been chiefly ])leased with that of always wearing a 
laurel crown, becaiise it covered his baldness, iSiiet. Jnl. 45. 
M’hich was reckoned a deformity among the Romans, Ovid. 
Art. Am. iii. 250. Tacit. Annul, iv. 57. Suet, lloniit. 18. 
.luvenal. iv. 38., as among the .lews, 2 Kings, ii. 23. 

They used, however, in the city, as a screen from the heat 
or wind, to throw over their head the lappet of their gown, 
(Inciniarn \c\ siniirn togtv in caput rejicere,) wdiich they took 
oft* when they met any one to whom they were bound to shew 
respect, as the consuls, &c. Plutarch, in Pomp, et Queest. 
Horn. 10.—See p. 102. 

'^riie Romans veiled their heads at all sacred rites, but those 
of Saturn, Serv. in Pirg. Ain. iii. 405. lAv. i. 26.; in cases 
of sudden and extreme danger. Plant. Most. ii. 1. 77 - Petron. 
7 * 90.; in grief or despair, as when one was about to throw 
himself into a river, or the like, Hornt. Sat. ii. 3. 37- Liv. iv. 

12. Thus 
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12. Thus Caesar, when assassinated in the senate-house. Suet. 
Cees. 82.; Pompey when slain in Egypt, JMo. xlii. 4,; Cras- 
sus, when defeated by the Parthians, Plutarch.; Appius, when 
he fled from the Forum, Liv. iii. 49. So criminals, when 
executed, l^iv. i. 26. Sil. xi. 259. 

At games and festivals the Romans wore a woollen cap 
or bonnet, (PIEEUS, vel-mn,) Horat. Ep. i. 13. 15. Martial, 
xi. 7- xiv. 1. Suet. Ner. 5/. Senec. Epist. 18., which was also 
worn by slaves, hence called rii.KATi, when made free, Liv. 
xxiv. 16. Plaitt. yimph. i. 303., or sold, GcU. vii.8. (sec p.33.) 
whence pileus is put for liberty. Suet. Tih. 4. Martial, ii. 48. 
4., likewise by the old and sickly, Ovid. yirt. ylm. i. 763. 

The Romans on journey used a I'ound cap, like a helmet, 
(GALERUS, vel ~uui,) Virg. zEn. vii. 688., or a broad-brim¬ 
med hat (Pktasus), Suet. Au^. 82. Hence petasatus^ pre¬ 
pared for a journey, Cir. Jumi. xv. 17. Caligula permitted 
the use of a hat similar to this in the theatre, as a screen from 
the heat, JJio. lix. 7- 

The wf*nien used to dress their hair in the form of a helmet, 
or GaleruSy mixing false hair (rriues fieti vel suppositij with 
it. Scholiast, in Jnvouil. vi. 120. —So likewise warriors, Sil. 
i. 404., who sometimes also used a cap of uuvvrouglit leather 
(CUDO vel -on), Sil. viii. 494. xvi. 59. 

The heiid-dress of women, as well as their other attiri*, 
U'as different at dilTcrent periods. At first it was very simphx 
They seldom went abroad; and, when they did, they almost 
always had their faces veiled. Hut when riches and luxury 
increased, dress became Avith many tlie chief object of atten¬ 
tion; hence a woman’s toilette and ornaments Avere called 
MUNDUS MUEIEHRIS, her world, Liv. xxxiv. 7- 

The}" anointcil their hair with the richest perfumes, Ovid. 
JMet. A'. 53. I'ihull. iii. 4. 28., and sometimes painted it, 'Tih. 
i. 9. 4ii. Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 163. (conuim riitilahaut vel iuren- 
dehant), made it ajipear a bright yellow, with a certain com¬ 
position or Avash, a li.vivium or ley, (lixivio a'cI -mi, einere vel 
eincre lixivii, Val. Max. ii. 1.5. 14iu. xh*. 20. Spamd lia- 

tai'd vel raustied, i. e. sapone, Avith soaj). Martial, viii. 20. 
xiv. 26. Suet. Cal. 47- Plin. xxviii. 12. s. .51.) but never 
used powder, Avhich is a Aery late iiiA'cntiou; first introduceti 
in France about tiie year 1593. 

The Roman women frizzled or cuided their hair w'ith hot 
irons {ealido ferrovelralami.stris'vihrahauf, crispahaut, vel in- 
lorquchaut), Virg. yKn. xii. 100. Cic. Hrut. 7u.; hence coma 
calamistratu, frizzled hair, Cic. Se.vt. 8. Homo culumistratus, 
by way of contempt, Cic. qtost red. in Sen. 6. Plant. Asin. iii. 
3. 37.> and sometimes raised it to a great height by rows and 
storeys of curls, Juvenal, vi. 501. Hence Altum cai.ikn- 
DRUM, i. e. capillitium adulterinurn vel capUlamentum, Suet, 
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Cal. 11., in fraleri vcl gafecc modum suggcstum, Tertull. de 
Cult. Ffciii. 7 ., the lofty pile of false hair, llorat. Sat. i. 8.48. 
snggcstiis, vel -nm comce, as a building, Stat. Sylv. i. 2. 114. 
Coma, hi gradus formata,, into storeys. Suet. JVer. 51. Quinc- 
til. xii. J^lcxns cincinnornni vel annuloruni, the turning of 
the locks or cxxvls,y fimhruc vcl ch'ri, the extremities or ends of 
the curls, Cic. Pis. 11. Juvenal, xiii. 16,5. The locks seem 
to have been fixed by hair pins (crinalis acus), Propert. iii. 
9. ,53. Dio. li. 14. 

4110 slaves who assisted in frizzling and adjusting the hair 
(in crine coniponendo) wei*e called CINIFDONES or Cinkiia- 
Rii, llorat. Sat. i, 2. 98,, who were in danger of punishment if 
a single lock was improperly placed, (si uuus de toto jteceaverat 
orlte voniaruni annulus,, incertd non hene fixus ucu;) the whip 
(Taurea, i. c.Jiagrunt vel scutica de penc lam'ino) was pre¬ 
sently applied, Juvenal, vi. 491., or the mirror (vSpkculum), 
made of polished bi’ass or steel, of tin or silver, Plin. xxxiv. 
17 . s. 48., was aimed at the head of the offender. Martial, ii. 
(Mi. A number of females attended, who did nothing but give 
directions, Juvenal, ibid, liivcry woman of fashion had at 
least one female hair-dresser (oaN.ATiiix), Ovid. Amor. i. 14. 
16. ii. 7- 17 * ^3. 

41ie hair was adorned with gold, and pearls, and precious 
stones, Ovid. Her. xv. 75. xxi. 89. Manil. v. ,518., sometimes 
with crowns or garlands and chaplets of flowers (cororue et 
serf a). Plant. Asin. iv. 1. ,58., bound with fillets or ribbons of 
various coloui’s (rrinales vittic vel fasciee), Ovid. Met. i, 477- 
iv. 6. 

'Phe head-dress and ribbons of matrons were different from 
those of virgins, Propert. iv. 12. 34. Pirg. Alu. ii. Iti8. 

Ribbons (VITT/E) seem to have been peculiar to modest 
women ; hence Pittic tenues, insigne pudoris, Ovid. Art. Am. 
i. 31. JVil mild eum vittd, i. c. cum mulierepudied et castd. Id. 
Rem. Am. 386., and, joined with the 8tola, w ere the badge 
of matrons, Jd. Prist, ii. 247-; hence Pjt vos, quis vitttc lon- 
gaque vestis abest, i. e. impudieo'. Id. Fast. iv. 134. 

Immodest women used to cover their heads with mitres, 
(Mn ii/E vxl mitetlcc), ,lu\x'nal. iii, 6(). Serv'. in Virg, .En. Iv. 
21(>. trie, de Resp. Harusp. 21. 

Mitres w'cre likewise w^orii by men, although esteemed effe¬ 
minate, Cic. llahir. Post. 10, ; and what was still more so, 
coverings for the cheeks, tied vvith bands (redimicula vel liga- 
mina) under the chin, Virg. ibid, et ix, (>16. Propert. ii. ^1. 

An embroidei-ed net or caul (reticulum, auratum) was used 
for enclosing the hair behind, Juvenal, ii. 96., called vesica 
from its thinness. Martial, viii. 33. 19. 

. Women used various cosmetics, (mcdicarnina vellenocinia,) 

and 
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and washes or wash-balls (smegmata) to improve their colour, 
Ovid. Med. Vac. 51, &c. Scnec. Melv. 16. They covered 
their face with a thick paste (multo pane vel tectorio), which 
they wore at home, Juvenal, vi. 46(), &c. 

Poppsea, the wife of Nero, invented a sort of ^iomatum or 
ointment to preserve her beauty, called from her name POP- 
P^EANUM, made of asses’ milk. Ibid, et Plin. xi. 41. xxviii. 
12. s. 50., in which she used also to bathe. Five hundred 
asses are saitl to have been daily milked for this purpose: and 
when she was banished from Rome, fifty asses attended her, 
ibid, et I)io. Ixii. 28. Some men imitated the women in 
daubing their faces; thus Otho (faviem pane madido linerc 
fjHotidie consuevit). Suet. Ot\\. 12. Juvenal, ii. 10/. Pumice- 
stones were used to smooth the skin, Plin. xxxvi. 21. s. 42. 

Paint (FUCUS) was used by the Roman women as early as 
the days of Plautus; cenise or white lead (cerussa), or chalk 
(rreta), to whiten the skin, and vermilion (mhtinmpurjmris- 
sum \e\ rubrlca) to make it red. Plant. 31ost. \.'S. 101, & 
118. True. ii. 11. 35. Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 190. Uorat. Vpod. 
xii. 10. Martial, ii. 41. viii. 33. 17- Hence,ywer/Zre, cerus- 
satec, cretata-, et minionatfc, painted. Ibid., in which also the 
men imitated them, Cic. Pis. 11. 

The women used a certain plaister which took off the small 
Jiairs from their cheeks; or they pulled them out by the root 
(radicitas vellebant) with instruments called VOLSl'^LiL.E, 
tweezers, IMartial. ix. 28., which the men likewise did. Id. 
viii. 47 . Suet. Cces. 43. Oalb. 22. Ofb. 12. Quinctil. i. 6. 
44. V. 9. 14. viii. jrroa-m. 19. The edges of the eye-lids and 
cye-bi*ows they painted with a black powder or soot (fnligine 
collinebant), Tcrtull. dc Cult. Foem. 5. Juvenal, ii. 93. Plin. 
Ep. vi. 2. 

When they wanted to conceal any deformity on the face, 
they used a patch (SPLENIUM vel emjdastrum), Martial, ii. 
29. 8., sometimes like a crescent (haiatnm). Id. viii. 33. 22.; 
also for mere ornament, Plin. Vp. vi. 2. \\eueQ. sple'niatus, 
patched, 3Iartial. x. 22. Regulus, a famous lawyer under 
Homitian, used to anoint (circamlinere) his right or left eye, 
and wear a white patch over one side or the other of his fore¬ 
head, as he was to plead either for the plaintiff' or defendant, 
(dextrurn, si a v. pro jtetitore; al/encm, si a possessore cssel 
ucturus,) Plin. Ep. vi. 2. 

’J’he Romans took great care of their teeth by washing and 
rubbing them, Plin. Kp.\u\. 18. xxxi. 10. Martial. 

xiv. 22. 56. When they lost them they procured artificial 
teeth of ivory, Ilorat. Sat. i. 8.48. 3Iartial. i.20. 73. ii. 41. 
V. 44. xii. 23. If loose, they bound them with gold, Cic. 
Legg. ii. 24. It is said yFIsculapius first invented the pulling 
out of teeth (dentis etmlsionem), Cic. Nat. D. iii. 57. 


The 
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The Roman ladies used ear-rings (INAURES) of pearls, 
{rnargaritcCf baccccy vel unioues), Herat. Epod. viii. 14. Sat. ii. 
3. 241., three or four to each ear, Plin. ix. 35. s. 56. Senec, 
lie Jienef. vii. 9., sometimes of immense value. Suet. JuL 50. 
Plhi. ix. 35. s. 57 .; hence. Uxor tua locupletis dorrms awrihus 
eeusum gerity Senec. Vit. Beat. 17., and of precious stones, 
Ovid. ^Irt. Am. i. 432.; also necklaces or ornaments for the 
neck (MONILIA), made of gold, and set with gems, Virg. 
Jpjn. i. 658. Ovid. Met.-s.. 264. Cic. Verr. iv, 18., which the 
men also used. Suet. Galh. 18. Ovid. Met. x. 115. jP/m. ix. 
35. But the ornament of the men was usually a twisted chain 
(torquis v. -ca), Virg. ALn. vii. 3.'jl., or a circular plate of gold 
{t'irvnlus auri vel aureus) y Virg. JEn. v. 559., also a chain com¬ 
posed of rings {cateiuiy cntelhiy vel vateuula) yXiscA both by men 
and women, Liv. xxxix. 31. Horat. Ep. i. 17- 55. Orna¬ 
ments for the arms were called ARMILL^E. 

There %vas a female ornament called SEGMENTUM, 
worn only by matrons, Ual. Max. v. 2. 1., which some suppose, 
to have been a kind of necklace, Serv. in Virg. JEm. i. 658. 
Tsid. xix. 31., but others, more properly, an embroidered ribbon 
(fasekiy Ifvnia y\c\vi.tta inte.eta awro), or a purple fringe (purpu¬ 
rea fimln'ia vel inslila) sewed to the clothes. Scholiast, in .fiw. 
ii. 124. vi. 89. Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 169. Hence Vestis seg- 
mentatay an embroidered robe, or having a purjjlc fringe {a 
crehris sec/ioiiihus), Syinmach. Epist. 4. 12. f. 

The Roman women used a broad ribbon round the breast 
called STROI’HIUM, which served instead of a boddice or 
stays, CatuU. Ixii. 65. They had a clasp, buckle, or bracelet, on 
the left shoulder, called SPINTH ER or Spinier, Festus, Plaut. 
Men. iii. 3, 4. 

The ordinary colour of clothes in the time of the republic 
was white; but afterwards the Avomen used a great variety of 
colours, according to the mode, or their particular taste, Ovid. 
Art. iii. 18/. 

Silk {vestis sericayolhomhi/cma) Avas unknown to the Romans 
l.ill toAvards the end of the republic. It is frequently mentioned 
by writers after that time, Virg. G. ii. 121. Horat. Epod. viii. 
In. Suet. Cal. 52. Martial, iii. 82. viii. 33. 08. ix. 38. ix. 9. 
28. .'30. Juvenal. A'i. 259. The use of it was forbidden to 
men, 'Tacit. Annal. ii. 33. Vopisc. 'Tacit. 10. 

Heliogabalus is Sivid to have been the first Avho Avore a robe 
of pure silk {vestis holoserica)y before that time it used to be 
mixed Avith some other stuff* {subsericum) y Lamprid. in Ela- 
gab. 26. 29. The silk, Avhich had been closely woven in India, 
Avas unravelled, and VAn’ought anew in a looser texture, inter¬ 
mixed with linen or woollen yarn, Plin. vi. 20., so thin that 
the body shone through it (ut transluceret) y Ibid., first fabri¬ 
cated 
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catcd in the island Cos, Plin. xi. 22. s. 26. Hence Pastes Coer 
for sericee vcl bnnihifc'ma;^ tenues vel pelluvidcc, Tibull. ii. 3. 57. 
Propert. i. 2.2. Horat. Sat. i. 2. 101. Ventus ie.vtilis^ v. 
nebula, Petron. .55. The Phnperor Aurelian is said to have 
refused his wife a garment of pure silk, on account of its exor¬ 
bitant price, Vopisv. in Aurel. 4.5. 

Some writers distinguish between uestis bomhyciua and 
serica. The former they make to be produced by the silk¬ 
worm {liombyx), the latter from a tree in the country of the 
Seres losing. Ser.) in India. But most writers confound them. 
It seems doubtful, hoMu*ver, if serirunt was quite the same 
with what we now call silk, Pliu. xi. 22. s. 25. xxiv. 12. 
s. <>6, &c. 

Silk-worms {bombyres) arc said to have been first introduced 
at Constantijio])le by two monks in the time of Justinian, 
A. D. 551. Procop. dc Pell. Gotb.iv. IJ. The Homans were 
long ignorant of the maimer in which silk was made. 

Clothes were distinguished, not only from their different 
texture and colour, but also from tlie places ■where they 
were manufactured; thvis, Vestis aurea, aurata, picta, em¬ 
broidered with gold; purpurea, roncbyliata, Cic. Phil. ii. 27., 
ostro vel murice tineta, punicea, Pyria vel Sarrana, Sidonia, 
Assyria, Phwnieia ; Spartana, MelUuva ; Getula, P(rua vel 
Puuiea, See. PURPUE, dyetl with the juice of a kind of shell¬ 
fish, called ruKPURA or mukkx; found chiefly at Tyre in 
Asia; in iMenin.v, -ugis, an island near the Syrtis Minor, and 
on the Getulian shore of the Atlantic ocean, in Afi*ica; in 
Laconica in Europe, Pliu. ix. 36. s. 60. The most valued 
purple resembled the colour of clotted blood, of a blackish 
shining appearance'; whence blood is called by Homer, pur- 
jiureus, Plin. ix. 38. s. 62. Under Augustus the violet colour 
{violaeea purpura) came to be in re(j\iest; then the red {rubra 
'Parentina) and the Tyrian twice dyed {Pyria dibapha, i. e. bis 
tineta), Plin. ix. 30. s. 63. Horat. Otl. ii. 16. 3.5. Pestis 
eoeciuea ve.l eoeeo tineta, scarlet. Martial, v. 24., also put for 
purple, IJorat. Sat. vi. 102. tSt 10(>. Melitensis, e gossyjno vel 
xylo, cotton, Cic. Verr. ii. Plin. xix. 1. Coa, i. e. Serica 
vel bombycina et purpttra, fine silk and ])urple made in the 
island Cos or Coos, Horat. Od. iv. 13. 13. Sat. i. 2. 101. 
Tib. ii. 4. 29. Juvenal, viii. 101. Pltrygidna,\eX-ionica,\.e. 
acu contextaet aureis filis f/crora^«,necdle-'vv’orkorcmbroidery, 
Plin. Auii. 48. s. 74. Others read here Phryxinna, and make 
it a coarse shaggy cloth; freeze, opptjsed to rasa, smoothe<l, 
without hairs: Virgata, striped, Virg. JKn. yiu. QGX). Scu¬ 
tulata, spotted or figured, Juvenal, ii. 97., like a cobweb 
{juranearum. tela), which Pliny calls rete scutulatun, xi. 24. 
Galbdna vel -ina, green or grass-coloured, Juvenal, ibid. 

(color 
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(color herharuni). Martial, v. 24., worn chiefly by women; 
hence Galbanatus, a man so dressed, Jd. iii. 82. 5.^ and Gal^ 
hard mores, effeminate, i. 97- Amethystiua, of a violet or 
winc-colour. Ibid. & ii. 57- xiv. 154. Juvenal. \\\. 136.; pro¬ 
hibited by Nero, Suet. 32., as the use of the vestis conchyliata, 
a particular kind of purple, was by Cfesar, except to certain 
persons and ages, and on certain days. Suet. Jul. 43. Crocota, 
a garment of a saffron-colour (crocei coloris), Cic. Resp. Har. 
21. Sindon, fine linen from Egypt and Tyre, Martial. ii. 16. 
iv. 19. 12. xi. 1. Vestis atra vel 2 *^dla, black or iron-grey, 
used in mourning, &c. 

In private and public mourning the Romans laid aside their 
ornaments, their gold and purple, hiv. ix. 7- xxxiv. 7- 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans 
than rings (ANNULI). This custom seems to have been 
borrowed from the Sabines, lAv. i. 11. The senators and 
vijuites wore golden rings, lAv. xxiii. 12. xxvi. 36,, also the 
legionary tribunes, yljynnn. de Bell. Punic. 63. Anciently 
n{>ne but the senators and equites u ere allowed to wear gold 
rings, Dio. xlviii. 45. 

The plebeians wore iron rings, Slat. Silv. iii. 2. 144., unless 
when presentetl with a golden one for their bravery in war, 
('ir. Verr. iii. 80., or for any other desert, aS'mc/. Jul. 39. Cic., 
Pam. X. 31. Macroh. Sat. ii. 10. Under the emperors the 
riglit of wearing a golden ring was more liberally conferrerl, 
and <)ften for frivolous reasons, Plin. xxxiii. 1, 2. Suet. Galb. 
14. Vitell. 12. 'I'acif. Hist. iv. 3. At last it was granted, by 
.lustinian, to all citizens, Novell. 78. Some were so finical 
with respect to this piece of dress, as to have lighter rings for 
summer, and heavier for winter, Juvenal, i. 28., hence called 
Semestres, Id. vii. 89. 

Tlie ancient Romans usually wore b\it one ring, on the left 
hand, on the finger next the least, hence called digitus an¬ 
nularis, Gell. K . 10. Macroh. vii. 13.; but, in later times, 
some wore several rings, Ilorat. 8at. ii. 7- 9., some one on 
each finger, A/nr^irt/. v. (52. 5., or more. Id. v. 11. xi. (K)., 
Avhich was always esteemed a mark of effeminacy. 

Rings w ere laid aside at night, and when they bathed. Ibid. 
'Fvrenl. Ileaut. iv. 1.42. Ovid. Amor. ii. 15. 23., also by sup- 
jdiants, IA.i'. xliii. 16. Val. May. viii. 1. 3., and in mourning, 
lAv. ix. 7- Suet. Aug. 101. Isidor. xix. 31. 

The case (capsula) where rings were kept, was called Dao 
TYLOTHKC'A, Martial, xi. 60. 

Rings were set with precious stones (genimcc.) of various 
kinds; as jasper (Jaspis), sardonyx, adamant, &c. Martini, ii. 
50. V. 11., on which w'ere engraved the images of some of 
tlieir ancestors or friends, of a prince or a great man, Cic^ 

Cat. 
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Cat. iii. 5. Fin. v. 1. Ovid. TVist. i. 6. 5. PHn. JSji. x. 16. 
Suet. Tib. 58. Senec. de Ben. iii. 26., or the representation of 
some signal event. Suet. Galh. x., or the like, Piin. xxxvii. I. 
Plant. Cure. iii. 50. Thus on Pompey’s ring u ere elIg^l^’e(l 
three trophies, 2>/o. xlii. 18., as emblems of his three triumphs 
over the three parts of the \vorlcl, Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Cic.SeA't.OX. 13. Bttlb.4.i\. P/w.vii. 26.; on Cfcsar’s 
ring, an armed Venus, Dio. xliii. 43.; on that of Augustus, 
first a sphynx, afterwards the image of Alexander the (treat, 
and at last his own, wliich the succeeding emperors continued 
to vise, PHn. 37- 1. Suet, Aus:;. 50. Dio. li. 3. 

Nonius, a senator is said to have been proscribed ])y An¬ 
tony for the sake of a gem in his ring, worth 2(),tK)0 sesterces, 
Plin. xxxvii. 6. s. 21. 

Rings were used chiefly for sealing letters and papers (ad 
tabulasobsignandas^ ANNTTLiissiGNATORius),Macrob. Sat. vii. 
13. Liv. xxvii. 28. Tacit. Annal. ii. 2. Martial, ix. 89., also 
cellars, chests, casks, &c. Plant. Cos, ii. 1. 10. Cie. Fam. xvi. 
26. They were affixed to cermin signs or symbols {si/inhola, 
vel -/), used for tokens, like, what we call Tallies,, or Tally- 
stirks, and giv'cn in contracts instead of a bill or bond, Plant. 
Baech. ii. 3. 29. P.send. i. 1.53. ii. 2. 53. iv. 7. 104., or for any 
sign, Justin, ii. 12. Rings used also to be giv'en by those who 
agreed to club for an entertainment {qui coiernnt, nt dr si/m- 
holis essent, i. e. qui commnni .suuijdn erant nna ctenatnri), to 
the person commissioned to bespeak it {qui ei I'ei jn'afectns 
e.st). Ter. Eun. iii. 4. 1. Plant. Stich. iii. 1. 28.34., from .s^m- 
hbla, a shot or reckoning: hence si/mbolam dare, to pay bis 
reckoning. Ter. And. i. 1. 61. Asyniholns ad vwnani I'cnire, 
without paying. Id. Phorni. ii. 2. 25. Gell. vi. 13. 3’'he Ro¬ 
mans anciently called a ring ungui.us, from tengnis, a nail ; 
as the (ireeks ca*:Tc\<o«: from r«vTc\o<., a finger; afterwards both 
called it symbolus vel -um. Plin. xxxiii. 1. s. 4. 

When a person at the point of death delivered his ring 
to any one, it was esteemed a mark of particular aftcction. 
Curt. X. 5. mlustin. xii. 15. Val. Ma.v. vii. 88. 

Rings w'cre usually pulled off from the fingers of persons 
dying, Suet. Tib. 8Ji. Cal. 12., but they seem to have been 
sometimes put on again before the dead body was burnt. 
Prop. iv. 7- 9. 

Rings were worn by women as well as men, both before 
and after marriage, Horat. Od^ i. 9. 23. Terent. Hec. iv. i. 59. 
V. 3. 30. It seems any free woman might wear a golden one. 
Plant. Cas. iii. 5. 63.; and Isidorus says, all free men, xix. 32., 
contrary to other authors. A ring used to be given by a man 
to the woman he was about to marry, as a pledge of their 
intended union (Annulus pronubus), Juvenal, vi. 27.; » 

plain 
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plain iron one (ferreus sine gemma) according to Pliny, xxxi. 
1 .; but others make it of gold, Tertull. Apolog. 6. Isid. xix. 
32. Those who triumphed also wore an iron ring, Plin. 
xxxiii. 1. s. 4. 

The ancient Romans, like other rude nations, suffered 
their beards to grow, JLiv. v. 41. (hence called harhati, Cic. 
Mur. 12. Coel. 14. Fin. iv. 23. Juvenal, iv. 103., but Aar- 
hatus is also put for a full-grown man, Horat. Sat. ii. 3.249. 
Juvenal, x. 56. Martial, viii. 52.), till about the year of the 
city 454. one P. Ticinius Maenas, or Msena, brought barbers 
from Sicily, and first introduced the custom of shaving at 
Rome, PHn. vii. 59., which continued to the time of Hadrian, 
who, to cover some excrescences on his chin, revived the cus¬ 
tom of letting the beard grow, Spartian. AdHati. 26., but that 
of shaving was soon after resumed. 

The Romans usually wore their hair short, and dressed it 
{ccc.sariem, crines, capilloSy coniarn vel comas, pectebant vel 
cornebant) with great care, especially in later ages, when atten¬ 
tion to this part of dress was carried to the greatest excess, 
Sencc. de brev. Vitec, 12. Ointments and perfumes were used 
e\’en in the army. Suet. Cecs. 67. 

VV^hen young men first began to shave (cum harha reseda 
est, Ovid. Trist. iv. 10. 58.), they were svliA jionere barbarn. 
Suet. Cal. 10. The day on which they did this was held as 
a festival, and presents wei’e sent to them by their friends, 
Juvenal, iii. 18/. Martial, hi. 6. 

The beard was shaven, for the first time, sooner or later, 
at pleasure; sometimes when the toga virilis was assumed. 
Suet. Cal. 10., but usually about the age of twenty-one, Ma- 
vrob. in Soin. Scip. i. 6. Augustus did not shave till twenty- 
five, Uio. xlviii. 34. Hence young men with a long down 
(lanugo) were called Jiivenes barbatuli, Cic. Att. i. 14., or bene 
barbati. Id. Cat. ii. 10. 

The first growth of the beard ( prima barba vel lan7igo) was 
consecrated to some god, Petron. 2.9.; thus Nero consecrated 
his in a golden box (jnxide aured), set with pearls, to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, Suet. Ner. 12. At the same time, the hair of the 
head was cut and consecrated also, usually to Apollo, Mar¬ 
tial. i. 32., sometimes to Bacchus, Stat. Pheb. viii. 493. Till 
then they wore it uncut, cither loose, Horat. Od. ii. 5. 23. 
iii. 20. 13. iv. 10. 3., or bound behind in a knot (renodabant 
vel nodo religabant). Id. Epod. xi. 42. Hence they were called 
Caimllati, Petron. 27- 

Both men and women among the Greeks and Romans used 
to let their hair grow (pascere, alere,nutrire,promitte7'e \e\ 
submittere) in honour of some divinity, not only in youtli, but 
afterwards, Virg. .^n, vii, 391. Stat, Sylv. iii. Preef. et carm. 

4. 6. 
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4.6. TAcA. ii. 253. vi. 6 O 7 . Censorin. de D. N". 1. Plutarch, 
in Thes.f as the Nazarites among the Jews, Numb. vi. 5. So 
Paul, Acts^ xviii. 18. 

The Britons, in the time of Cfesar, shaved the rest of their 
body, all except the head and upper lip, Cecs. JB. C. v. 10. 

In grief and mourning the Romans idlowed their hair and 
beard to grow {jiromittebant vel snhmittehant), Liv. vi. 16. 
Suet. Jul. 67 . Aug. 23. Cal. 24., or let it flow dishevelled 
{solvebant)y Liv. i. 26. Terent. Heaut. ii. 3. 45. Virg. A£ti. 
iii. 65. Ovid. Fast. ii. 813., tore it {laccrabant vel eveltebant), 
Cic. Tusc. iii. 26. Curt. x. 5., or covered it with dust and 
ashes, f 'irg.Ain.'x.W. iXlQ. Crt/«Z/. xliv. 224. The Greeks, 
on the contrary, in grief cut their hair and shaved their beard, 
iSenec. Jiemf. v. 6. Plutarch, in Pelopid. et Alexand. liion. 
Kidyll. 1. 81., as likewise did some barbarous nations, Suet. 
Cal. 5. It was reckoned ignominious among the Jews to shave 
a person’s beard, 2 Ham. x. 4. Among the Catti, a nation of 
Germany, a young man was not allowed to shave, or cut his 
hair, till he had slain an enemy, 'Tacit, dc Mor. Germ. 31. 
So Civilisy in consequence of a v<w. Id. Nist. iv. 61. 

Thtjse who professed philosophy idso used to let their 
beard grow, to give them an air of gravity, IJorat. Sat. i. 3. 
133. ii. 3. 35. Art. Poet. 297- Hence Parhatu.^ magistcr 
for Socrates, Pers. iv. 1.; hwt liher harhatus, i. e. vUlosu.s^ 
rough. Martial, xiv. 14., harhatus I'ivit, without shaving. 
Id. xi. 85. 18. 

Augustus used sometimes to clip {tondere forfice) his heard, 
and sometimes to shave it {radere iimuiculdy i. e. radendam cu¬ 
rare vel facere^y Suet. Aug. 79. So Martial, ii. I 7 . Some 
used to pull the hairs from the root {pilos veilere')^ with an in- 
str'umcnt called Voi.ski.la, nipj)ers or small pincers. Plant. 
Cure. iv. 4. 22. Suet. Ctes. 45., not only f>f the face, but the 
legs, &c. Id. .lul. 45. Aug. 68. Galh. 22. Oth. 12. Mar¬ 
tial. V. 62. viii. 46. ix. 28. Quinctil. i. 6. v. 9. viii., prowm.y 
or to bum them out with the flame of nut-shells {snhurere nnee 
ardenti)y Suet. Aug. (>8., or of walnut-shells (adurere canden- 
tihns juglaudinrn jmtamimbus)y as the tyrant Dionysius did, 
(■ic. 'Tusc. V. 20. 0/71 ii. 7* j or with a certain ointment, called 
PsfLOTHRUM vel DKOPAX, Martial, iii. 74. vi. 93. x. 65., or 
with hot pitch or rosin, which Juvenal calls c.alidi fascia visci, 
ix. 14.; for this purpose cei*tain women were employed, 
culled UsTRicuLiK, 'Tertull. dc pall. A. This pulling off the 
hairs, however, was always reckoned a mark of great efle- 
minacy, Gell. vii. 12. Cic. Itos. Com.T. Plin. Kp. xxix. 1. 
s. 8., except from the arm-pits {alee vel «.r27/<r), Horat.Epod. 
xii. 5. Senec. Ep. 114. Juvenal, xi. 157.> as likewise to use 
a mirror when shaving, Juvenal, ii. 99. Martial, vi, 64. 4. 

The 
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The Romans, under the emperors, began to use a kind of 
peruke or periwig, to cover or supply the want of hair, called 
CAPILLAMENTUM, Suet. Cal. 11., or Galerus, Juvenal. 
vi. 120., or Galkricui.um, Suet. Oth. 12. The false hair 
{rrincs ficti vel snppositi) seems to have been fixed on a skin. 
Martial, xiv. 50. This contrivance does not appear to have 
been known in the time of Julius Cjesar, Stiet. Jul. 45., at 
least not to have been used by men; for it Avas used by women, 
Ovid. Amor. i. 14. 45. 

In great families there were slaves for dressing the hair and 
for shaving (TONSOKES), Ovid. Met. xi. 182. Martial, vi. 

52., and for cutting the nails. Plant. Aul. ii. 4. 33. Tibull. i. 
8. 11. Pal. 3Iax. \\\.'2. 15.; sometimes female slaves did this, 
(Tonstricks), Cic. Ths(\ v. 20. Plant. True. iv. 3. 59. 

'Phere were, for poorer people, public barbers’ shops or 
shades (TONSTRIN^E), much fre((uented. Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 
29. TIorat. Pp. i. 7* 50., where females also used to officiate , 
Martial, ii. IJ. 

Slaves Avere dressed nearly in the same manner with the 
poor ])eople, (sec p. 385.) in clothes of a darkish colour 
{pnllati), and slippers (erepidafi); hence vestis servilis, Cic. 
Pis. 38., Sert'ilis liahitusy Tacit. Hist. iv. 36. 

Slaves in Avhite are mentioned AA’ith disapprobation. Plant. 
Casin. ii. sc. nit. Suet. J)om. 12. I'hey Avore either a straight 
tunic, called Exomis or dij'hiiieua, Cell. A'ii. 12. Plesych. 

10., or a coarse frock {lacerna et cuctillna), llorat. Sat. ii. 7.54. 
.Tuvenal. iii. 170. Martial, x. 70. 

It Avas once proposed in the senate, that slaves should be 
distinguished from citizens by their dress; but it appeared 
dangerous to discover their number, Senec. de Clem. i. 24. 
Kpist. 18. 

Slaves wore their beard and hair long. When manumitted 
they shaved their head and put <jn a cap {pileus), JuA’enal. v. 
171- Plant. Amphit. i, 1. 300.—See p. 39. 

In like manner, those aaIao had escaped from shipwreck 
sluiA'cd their head. Plant. Pud. v. 2. 10. xii. 81. 

Lucian, in pjrmotim. In calm Aveather mariners neither cut 
their hair nor nails, Petron. 104. So those accused of a 
capital crime, Avhen acquitted, cut their hair and shaved, and 
went to the Capitol to return thanks to Jupiter, Martial, ii. 
74. Plin. Ep. 7- 27. 

The ancients regai'ded so much the cutting of the hair, 
that they believed no one died, till Proserpina, either in person, 
(^r by the ministration of Atropos, cut off a hair from the 
head, Avhich Avas considered as a kind of first-fruits of conse¬ 
cration to Pluto, Pirg. ALn. iv. 698. Hor. Od. i. 28. 20. 

II. ROMAN 
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II. ROMAN ENTER PAINMICNTS, EX1:RCISES, 
BATHS, PRIVATE GAMES, ike. 

^T^HE principal meal of the Romans was wliat llu y call! ti 
CGilNA, supper; supposetl by some- to iiave been asi- 
eicnth' tlieir only one, Jsitfor. xx. 2. 

The usual tinii' for the v(v)ia was the ninll) hour, or llire< 
o’clock afternoon in summer, i tr. I'lim. ix. 2(>. ^Iurtiat. !> 
8. G., and the lentb hour in winter, .Incf. nd I/crctm. iv. hi 
l*lhi. K}}. iii. 1. It n-as esleenu'd luxurious to sup more earh , 
i. *10. Plin. Ptin. ID. 

An entertiiimnenl be;;un iH lurc' the usual time, and jUM- 
lonffed till late at ni^hl, was railed t'0\\I\H .M IN FEM- 
PESTl\'UM ; if pro!onc:i-d till near morniiii;-, Co xa ax i i - 
I.XU AXA, i'iv. Cat. ii. ID. ( ic. -//vZ/.D. Mar. G. fn'r. iii. 2.’t. 
Sc/i. 14. ^4ti. ix. 1. Srucc. ({(■ Ir>'t. ii. 2S. Stud. Cat. t.h. 

Such as feasted in this manner, was said vitutavi vel t ifcr< 
UK ))n:, Ph'. XXV. 2:5. Cat. 47- G- St/t t. \<r.'2J. Cart. v. 22.. 
aiui jx uiKM I'ii'crc A\ hen tlu'V had no thought of futurity, 
Cic. Phil. ii. .44. .Case. \'. 1 1. Orat. ii. ID. PHa. v. 
tliiut!; whieJi was suhjiet to tlu* animadversion of the eensn'-'.. 

.\bout mid-day tlie Komans look anotlu'r nu'al, » n.ci! 
PKANOllTM, ilinner, which anclentlv used to be cailec 
CCEXA, i. c. (iltas i'utinuiiIlls, a ptarilms siuiijilii 

Phitarcli. Svmj)os. viii. G. Isid. xx. 2.. qua PHaias alhult rr 
ii(frtin\ I'^p. ii. G.), because taken in company, and tooii 
taken in the evening; {rihas fespert in as ), \ i:si>i:kxa ; J'rsf//.^ 
in ro'X-V. ]h?t when tin.' l{o]nans, upon the incrc'ase oi’ 
riches, be^an to devote lon^^c-r time to the <<riia or conmiou 
meal, that it in.I^ht not interfere wit h l/Usiuess, it was defcMaa d 
till the exeniiiir; and focal taken at mid-day x\as called 
PrAXUICM. 

At the hovir of dinner the people used <o be dismissed from 
the spectacles, Sact. i'latut. .44. Cal. .'>(). 58.; which custom 
first began A. U. 4D4. l)ia. xxxvii. 4G. 

They took only a little light food {< ihatu levcta cl facilc/a 
.S7n/ie/ja}if, v. i'asfahaiit), I*lin. ICj). iii. 4., for dinm'r, without 
any formal preparation, f’e/.v. i. .4. Ifarat. Sat. i. (5. 12”. h- 
4. 22. Sener. papist. 84. Martial, xiii. 4D., but not always so, 
Plaift. Pten. iii..5. 14. Cic. j'err. i.^lD. llorat. Sat. ii. 4. 245. 
Suet. Claud. IJoniit.'2\. 

Sometimes the emperors gave public dinners to the whole 
Roman people. Suet. ,/ul. 48. Pih. 2D. 

A dinner Avas called Prax'UIUM ( .vninum vel alisfciaiuiii, 
at which no Aviue Avas drunk {quod cauis vino caret), Gell. 
xiii. 29. 


In 
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In the army, food taken at any time was caEed PRAN- 
DmM, Liv. xxviii. 14., and the army 
pARATus, Ge//. XV. 12. . ' 

Besides the praiidium and cosna^ it became customary to 
take in the morning a breakfast (JENTACULUM), 

Cure. i. 1. 72 . Suet. Vitel. 13. Martial, xiii. 31. xiv. 2^. 
and something delicious after supper to eat with their drink, 
called COMISSATIO, Suet. Vitel. 13. Domit. 21. They 
used sometimes to sup in one place, and take this after-repast 
in another, Pnd. Liv. xl. 7- 9. Plaut. Most. i. 4, 5. 

As the entertainment after supper was often continued till 
late at night, Suet. Pit. 7., hence Comissari, to feast luxuri¬ 
ously, to revel, to riot, {icwfiai^civ a KWfjnj, vicus, Festus, \e\po- 
tius a Ktcfio's, Comus, the god of nocturnal merriment and 
feasting among the Greeks,) Hor. Od. iv. 1.9. Quinct. xi. 3. 
57 . COM ISS ATIO, a feast of that kind, revelling or rioting 
after supper, Cic. Cat. ii. 5. Mur. 6. C(cl. Ih. Martial, xii. 
48. 11. CoMiss AToa, a person who indulged in such feasting, 
a companion or associate in feasting and revelling, Per.Adelph. 
V. 2. 8. Liv. xl. 7- Martial, iv. 5. 3. ix. 62. 1.5. Petron. 65. 
Gefl. iv. 14. Hence Cicero calls the favoui-crs of the con¬ 
spiracy of Cataline, after it was suppressed, Comissatorjjs 
f > JURATIONIS, Att. i. 16. 

'>omc took food betwixt dinner and supper, called ME- 
IIEXDA (qui I'ttlffo dahatur iisy qui {ere merebant, i. e. 
mcrcenariisy antequaui lahore mitlereutur: a domino seu con- 
ducto7'p)y Plaut. Most. iv. 2. 50., or Anteccena, vel -iiinif 
Isidor. XX. 22. 

The anciejit Romans lived on the simplest fare, chiefly on 
pottage (puls), or bread and pot-herbs, (hence every thing 
eaten with lji*ead, or besides Ijread, was afterwards named 
PULMENTUM 01 Puementahium, {i>\irwviovy opsoniumy 
called in Scotland, Kitchen,) Plin. xviii. 8. Varro de Lat. 
Eing. iv. 22. Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 20. Ep. i. 18. 48. Senec. Ep. 
87 . Phaedr. iii. 7- 23. Juvenal, vii. 185. xiv. 171 • Uncta 
pulmeutaria, i.e. Ian fa et delicatafercnla, nice delicate dishes, 
Pers. iii. 102.) Their chief magistrates and most illustiious 
generals, when out of office, cultivated the ground with 
their own hands, sat down at the same board, and par¬ 
took of the same food with their servants; as Cato the 
Censor, Plutarch: They sometimes even dressed their din¬ 
ner themselves, as Ciirius, Plin. xix. 5. s. 26. Juvenal. 
xi. 79 ., or had it brought them to the field by their wives, 
Martial.'w.^^. 

But when riches w'ere introduced by the extension of 
conquest, the manners of the people were changed, luxnry 
seized all ranks, Scevior armis luxuHa incubuitj victumque 

p p ulciscitur 
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ulciscitut orhenif Juvenal, vi. 291. The pleasures of the 
table became the chief object of attention. Every thing 
was ransacked to gratify the appetite (vescendi cdusd terra 
rnariqiie omnia exquirere, &c. Sail. Cat. 13. Gustus, i. e. 
dapesdelicataSf daintier, elcmentaperomniaqnccrunty .Juvenal. 

xi. 14.) 

The Romans at first sat at meals, Ovid. yasf. vi. 305. Serv. 
in Virg. Jbln. vii. 170., as did also the Greeks. Homer’s 
heroes sat on diflerent seats {Opovot., .solia) around the wall, 
with a small table before each, on which the meat and drink' 
were set, Odt/ss. i. iii. i<:e. vii. viii. So the Germans, Tacit. 

22., and Spaniai'ds, Strait, ii. p. J.5.5. 

The custom of reclining (arrttmhcitdi) on couches (LECTI 
vel Tort) was introduced from 1 he nations of the East; at. 
first adopted only by the men, T\tl. JMa.v. ii. 1,2., but after¬ 
wards allowed also to the Avomen. It was used in Africa iii 
the time of Scipio Africanus the elder, IJv. xxviii. 28. 

The images of the gods used to be [)laced in this post\ire 
in a Tectisterniiim; that of Jupiter reclining on a couch, 
and those of Juno and Alinerva erect on seats, f^aJ. Max. 
ii. 1, 2. 

Boys, and j'oung men below sm enteen, sat at the foot of 
the couch of their parents or friends (in into teefo a'cI suhsellio., 
vel ad lecti fulcra assidchanf). Suet. Aug. (54., at a more frugal 
table (propria etpurciorc tticnsd), Tacit. Ann. xiii. 10., some¬ 
times also girls, Sttet. Claud. 32., and persons of low rank, 
Plant. Stick, iii. 2. 32. x. 4. 21. Dottal. in Vit. Tcrent. 

The CTistom of reclining took place only at supper. There 
was no formality at other meals. Persons took them aloiu' 
or in company, either standing or sitting, Suet. Mag. 78. 

The place Avhere they supped was anciently called C(E- 
NACUEUM, in the higher part of the house, Tarro da Pat. 
Ping. iv. vl3., whence the Avhole upper part, or highest story 
of a house was called by that name, Piv. xxxix. dO. Saet. 
Vit. 7., afterwards CfENAJ'IO, Suet. Ncr. .31. Juvenal, vii. 

183., or TRICLINIUM, Cic.Att.m. Suct.Ca^s.A'^. llb.72., 
because three couches ( t / x K\ii>aiy ires lecti, Iriclinnres vel 
discuhitoHi) were spread (sternehantur) around the table, on 
which the guests might recline, Serv. in Virg. JKti. i. 098. 

On each couch there were commonly three. They lay with 
the upper part of the body reclined oti the left arm, the head 
alittle raised, the back supported by cushions (pnlvini,\.-illi), 
and the limbs stretched out at full length, or a little bent; the 
feet of the first behind the back of the second, and his feet 
behind the back of the third, with a pillow between each. 
The bead of the second was opposite to the breast of the first, 

SO 
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SO that> if he wanted to speak to him, especially if the thing 
was to be secret, he was obliged to lean upon his bosom (in 
siuu recumbere, Plin. Ep. iv. 22.), thus, John xiii. 23. In 
conversation, those who spoke raised themselves almost up¬ 
right, supported by cushions. When they ate, they raised 
themselves on their elbow, Horat. Od. i. 27. B. Sat. ii. 4. 39., 
and made use of the right hand, sometimes of both hands; 
for we do not read of their using either knives or forks: hence 
Alanns unctce, Hor. Ep. i. 10. 23. 

He who reclined at the top (ad eajmt lecti), was called 
SLJMMUS vei prinmsy the highest; at the foot, IMUS yel 
ifltmiuf!^ the lowest; between them, MEDIUS, which was 
esteemed the most honourable place, F'irif. ih. Horat. Sat. 
ii. 8. 20. 

If a consul was present at a feast, his place was the lowest 
on the middle couch, which was hence called I»cus C<iNsu- 
i.ARis, because there he could most conveniently receive any 
messages that were sent to him, l*lntarch. Symjms. ii. 3. The 
master of the feast reclined at the top of the lowest couch, 
next to the consul. 

Sometimes in one couch there were only two, sometimes 
four, Horat. Sat. i. 4. 86. It was reckoned sordid to have 
more, C/c. Pis. 2/. 

Sometimes there were only tAVo couches in a room; hence 
called BICLINIUM, Quinv'til. i. 5. Plant. Pacch. iv. 4. 69. 
102 . 


'The number of couches depended on that of the guests, 
which Varro said ought not to be below the number of the 
(jraces, nor above that of the Muses, GeM. xiii. 11. So in 
the time of Plautus, the number of those Avho reclined on 
couches did not exceed nine. Stick, iii. 2. 31. 2. 12. The 

persons AAdioin those Avho Avere invited had liberty to bring with 
them, Avere called LJMBIEE, uninvited guests, tlor. Sat. ii. 8. 
22. Ep. i. v. 28. 

Tlie bedsteads (SeoNn.F.) and feet (Fui.cra vel pedes) 
AA^ere made of Avood, Ovid. 3Ict. viii. 656., sometimes of 
silver or gold, Snet. Jnl. 49., or adorned Avith plates (Jiractea: 
vel lainince), of siU^er, Snet. Cal. 22. Jilartial. viii. 35. 5. 
On the couch aa^us laid a mattress or cpiilt (Cuncri A, Jtwenal. 
V. 17 . Plin. xix. 1., vel matta, Ovid. E'ast. vi. 680.) stuffed 
Avith feathers or avooI, Cic. Ihisc. iii. 19., anciently Avith hay 
or chaff (fmno vel acerc aut paled)., Varro de Lat. Bing. iv. 
35. All kinds of stuffing (omnia farcimina) were called 
I'OMENTUM, quasi tondivie7iturny Suet. Tib. 54. Martial, 
xi. 22. xiv. 150. 

A couch with coarse stuffing (concisa palus, i. e. arimdines 
pdlustres)j apallet, Avas called Tbmc»i<MwiCIRCENSE,because 

u i> 2 such 
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such were used in the Circus; opposed to TomentnmJjiviGO- 
NicuM, V. Leuconicum. Martial, xiv. 160. Sen. de Vit. 
Seat. 25. 

At first couches seem to have been covered ■with herbs or 
leaves, Ovid. Fast. i. 200. 205., hence LECTUS, a couch 
(quod herhls et fro7idihus lectis hicuhnbant)^ Vurro de Lat. 
Ling’, iv. 35. t>el 'fORUS (quia vetercs super herbani tt)i-tani 
discumbebant. Id. et Serv. in Virg. /En. i. 708. v. 388. vel, 
ut alii duumf, quod /erfus toris, i. e. ftmibus teuderetiir, 
Horat.Epochxii. 12.),or Avithstraw (sh'amcnyeXsti'anicnturu), 
Plin. viii. 48. Herat. Sat. ii. 3. 1 17 . 

The cloth or ticking -which covered the mattress or couch, 
the bed-covering (opcriineutum vel itivolucrum), was called 
I'ORAL, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 4. 84. Fp. i. 5. 22., by later M*riters, 
Forale lyintefwi, or Skcjesi'ke, v. -fnoit, -iriiau^ Varro, ibid.; 
or Lodix, whicli is also put for a sheet or blanket, ./uvenal. 
vi. 194. vii. 66. JIartia/. xiv. 148. 152. Fodiru/a, a small 
blanket or flannel covc'rlet for the body, Surf. yiug. 83. 

On solemn occasions, the couches were ccjvered witli su¬ 
perb cloth, with purples and embroidery (Stragola vksiis), 
Cic. Verr. ii. 19. L/V'. xxxiv. 7- Jlorat. Sat. ii. 2, 3. 118., 

j)icta straf^ulay 'Jlbull. i. 2. 70. Fexlile strap;ulum^ an em¬ 
broidered coverlet, with a beautiful mattress below (pulvberri- 
mo strata), Cic. 4'usc. v. 21., but some read here pu/cbci'riml; 
as, Feettes stratus rour/ii/liato jteristromafe, bespread with a 
purple covering, Cir. P/iil. ii. 27., also Atj amca peripetns- 
matn, Cic. Verr. iv'. 12., much the same with what Virgil 
calls stiper/ja atdrea, fine tapestry, yFu. i. 697-, said to have 
been first invented at the court (in aula, bine .aula'.a,) of 
AttJilus King of Pergamus, Plin. viii. 48. Sabi/lonica qicri- 
stromata consiUaque tapetia, Avrought with neecllc-M'ork, 
Plant. Stick, ii. 2. 54. 

Hangings (aula a) used likewise to be suspended from the 
top of the room to receive the dust, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 8. 54. 
iServ. VI Fh'g. xFn. i. 697. 

Under the emperors, instead of three couches Avas intro¬ 
duced the use of one of a semicircular form, thus C; callctl 
SIGMA, from the Circek hotter of that name, AA'hich usuallj'^ 
contained seven. Martial, ix. 48., sometimes eight, called also 
STIBADIUM, Id. xiv. 87. But in later ages the custom 
Avas introduced, Avhicli still prevails in the East of sitting 
or reclining on the floor at meat, and, at other times, on 
cushions, AcctJBiTA, Scholiast, in Juvenal, v. 17- Famprid. 
Hcliog. 19. 25., covered Avith cloths, Accubitalia, 'Preb. 
Pollio in Claud. 14. 

The tables (MENSjE) of the Romans Mxre anciently square, 
and called CiBiJULiE, Varro de Fat, Fing, iv. 25. Festus; on 

three 
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three sides of which were placed three couches; the fourth side 
was left empty for the slaves to bring in alid out the dishes. 
When the semicircular couch, or tlie sigma came to be used, 
tables were made round, ,/'nvenaL i. 137- 

The tables of the great were usually made of citron or 
maple wood, and adorned with ivory, Cic. Vcrr. iv. 17. 
Martial, xiv. 89, ^K). ii. 43. Vlin. s. 29. 

The tables were sometimes brought in and out with the 
dishes on them ; hcricc ai'I’onkuk, Plant, ylsin. v. 1. 

2. Id. Most. i. 3. 150. iii. J. 20. Vic. yftt. xiv. 21. (hnd. Met. 
viii. 570 ., c/ AUKERRic, I^Iant.yhnph.W.^. 175., i-c/rkmoykre, 
f trg. yliii. i. 220. G 27 .J Imt some liere take mensic for the 
dishes. Sometimes the dishes U'cre set down on the table; 
liencc cihnm, lances, patinas, vel cevnam mensis ArPONERE, 
f lrg. y3£n. iv. 002. Cic. Ihrsc. v. 32. Perr. iv. 22. Att. vi. 1. 
Kpnlis mensas oncrare, Vir. G. iv. 388., oemere vel toli.krk. 
Plant. Mil. iii. 1. 5.5, ike. 

Mensa is sometimes jmt for the meat or dishes {lan.v, 
patina, jiatella, vel disens)', hence Prim v mknsa, for 
fercula, the first course, the meat, Macroh. Sat. vii. 1. 8 e- 

euNDA MKNSA, the second course, the fruits, &c. hellaria, 
or the dessert, Cic. Att. xiv. 0. Pam. xvi. 21. Pirg. G. ii. 101. 
^Yep. Ages. 8. Mittere de mensd, to send some disli, or part 
of a <lish, to a person absent, Cic. Att. v. 1. Uapes nienscc 
Itrcvis, a short meal, a frugal table, Ilorat. Art. P. 198., 
mensa opima, a rich table, Sil. xi. 283. 

Virgil uses mensa: for the cakes of wheatcu bread, {adorea 
liha ^’el cereide soln.m. SOLUM omne dicitnr, quod aliquid 
snstinet, Serv. in Virg. Lcl. vi. 35. /En. v. 199. Ovid. 5lct. 
i. 7^.) put under the meat, which he calls orbes, because of 
their circular figure; and quadra: because each cake was 
divided into four parts, (juarters, or qua<!rants, by two 
straight lines drawn through the centre, Pirg. Ain. vii. 110. 
liencc aliend vivere qnadrd, at another’s expense or table, 
Jnvenal, v. 2., /indetnr quadra, i. 0 . frustum qmnis, the piece 
of bread, Horat. lip. i. 17- 49. So quadra placenta: vel casei. 
Martial, vi. 75. xii. 32. 18. 

A table with one foot was called Monopodium. These 
were of a circular figure {orbes), used chiefly by the rich, ;ind 
commonlv adorned with ivory and sculpture, •luvenal. i. 138. 
xi. 123. 

A side-board was called ABACUS, JAv. xxxix. 0. Cic. Perr . 
iv. 10. 25. Tusc. V. 21., or Delphica, sc. mensa. Vet. Schol. 
in Juvenal, iii. 204. Martial, xii. 67- Cic. Verr. iv. 59. Lapis 
ALRus, i. e. mensa marmorea, Ilorat. Sat. i. 0. 110. 

The table of the poorer people commonly had three feet 
(Tripes), Horat. Sat, i. 3. 13., and sometimes one of them 

shorter 
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shorter than the other two, Ovid. Met. viii. 661, Hence 
inccquales mens.ic. Martial, i. 56. 11. 

The ancient Romans did not use table-cloths (mantilia), 
but wiped the table with a sponge. Martial, xiv. 44., or with 
u coarse cloth (qaasdpe)^ Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 11. 

Before the guests began to eat they always u’ashed their 
hands, and a towel (Mantii.h vcl-tele,-telle,-tan, vcl-iam), 
was furnished them in the house whei*e they supped to dry 
them, P^trg. JFni. i. "JiYi. G. iv. J177- But each guest seems 
to have brought Avith him, from home, the table-napkin 
(MAPPA) or clt)th, Avhich he used, in time of eating, to 
AA'ipc his mouth and hands, Martial, xii. 29. Horat. ii. 8. GJh, 
but not always, Hor. Up. i. 5. 22. The tnapjta was sometimes 
adorned Avitli a pxirple fringe {(ato e/avo). Mart. iv. 46. 17- 

The guests used sometimes, Avith tlie permission of the 
master of the feast, to put some part of the entertainment in¬ 
to the mujtpa, and give it to their slaves to csirry home. Mart. 
ii. 32. 

Table-cloths {Vaitea villosa, gatimpa A'el mantilia) began to 
be used under the emperors, Mart.'u’w. 138. xii. 2f>. 12. 

Ill later times, the Romans, before supper, used aUvays to 
bathe, l*lant. Stic/i. v. 2. 19. 3'hc AA’ealthy had baths (BAU- 
NEUM vel Ttalinenm, phir. -neoi A'el -a), botli cold and hoi, 
at their oavu liouses, L'iv. de Orat. ii. 55. There Avere pub¬ 
lic baths (Bai-Xea) tor the use of the citizens at large, Cic. 
Ca'l. 26. Horat. Hp. i. 1.92., Avhere tliere A\’(,*re separate apart¬ 
ments for the men and Avoinen {balnea virilia ct malichria). 
VaiTO de Eat. Ling. A’iii. 42. \'itruA'. a'. 10. (lell. x. 3. Eaeii 
paid to the bath-keeper {halncafor) a small coin ((juadrans), 
Horat. Sat. i. 3. 137* .Ku'entd. vi. 440. Hence res quadrnn- 
tarin for habieum, Senec. Epist. 89. QuadrantariapernnUa- 
tio, \. e. pro qnadrantc ropiam sni fecit, Lie. Ca4. 20. So 
qnadrantaria is put for a mean liarlot, Qninctil. A'iii. 0. Tliose 
under age jiaid nothing, Juvenal, vi. 44(5. 

The usual time of bathing was two o’clock {octava bora) in 
summer, and three in Avintcr, l*lin. ICp. iii. 1. Martial, x. 
48. ; on festiA'al days sooner, Jat'enal. xi. 205. 

The Romans, before bathing, took various kinds of exer¬ 
cise {e.verrilationes campestres, post decisa negotia vurnpo, sc. 
Martio, Hor. P2p. i. 7-f>9.) ; as the ball or tenni.s (PILA), 
Horat. Sat. i. .5. 48., throu ing the javelin, and the jiiscus or 
rpioit, a round bullet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied 
to it, Horat. Od. i. 8. 11., the PAIAJS or Pai.aria, Juvenal. 
vi. 246. (sec p. 346.) riding, running, leaping, &c. Suet. Aug. 
8i4. Aft/rO'tt/. A'ii. 31. 

There Ai ere chiefly four kinds of balls;—1. PILA trigo- 
Ts’Ai.is vel TRinox, so culled, because those who played at it 
were placed in u triangle {rfu-pevov), and tossed it from one 

another; 
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another} he who first let it come to the ground wae the 
loser.—2. FOLLIS yelfolliculns^ inflated with wind like our 
foot-ball, which, if large, they di'ove with the arms, and sim¬ 
ply called PtLA, l*rop. iii. 12. 5., or Pila vei.ox, Horat. Sat. 

ii. 2. 11., if smaller, with the hand, armed with a kind of 
gauntlet, hence called Fou.is I'UGinr.ATouius, Plant, liud. 

iii. 4. 16. Martial, xiv. 4/.—3. PILA. PAGANICA, the 
village ball, stuffed Avith feathers, less than i\\G, follis, but more 
Aveighty, Martial, xiv. 45.—4. HARPASTIJM {ab 
rapio)f the smallest of all, which they snatched from one an¬ 
other, Martial, iv. 19. vii. 31. Suet. Aug. 8J3. 

4'hose who jilayed at the ball were said ludere ra])tim, vel 
jnlmn revocare cadentem, Avhen they struck it rebounding from 
the ground: when a number played together in a ring, and 
the person who bad the ball seemed to aim at one, but struck 
auotl>er, ludere datatim^ vel ')ton Hperaio fugientem reddere 
gestu; Avhen they snatched the ball fi-om one other, and threw 
it aloft, Avithout letting it fall to the ground, ludere expulsim, 
\v\ pilaiu getnuiure t'alauton, Lucan, ad Pison. 173. Plant. 
C'urc. ii. 3. 17. Isidox*. i. 21. 

In couutiy A'illas there AA^as usually a tennis-court, or place 
for playing at the ball, and for xxther exercises, laid out in the 
form of a circus; hence called Scii.ekxsterium, Suet, Vesp. 
20. Plin. Pip. ii. 17. v. (5. 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirl¬ 
ing along a circle of brass or iron, set round AAath rings, as 
our children do Avooden hoops. It AV'as culled TROCHUS, 
{a ei/rro,) and (Ircccus ?/'oc//.?gs-, |because borroAved from 

tlie. Cireeks, P/orat. Od. iii. 24. 57. Martial, xi. 22. xiv. 1G9. 
The top (Turro a’cI luf.vum) Avas peculiar to boys, Pirg. JPu. 
A'ii. 378. Peis. iii. 51. Some confounded these Iaa'o, but 
imjxropei’ly. 

4’hose aa4io could not join in these exercises took the air 
on foot, in a carriage, or a litter. 

There AA’cre Aarious places for AA’alking (AMBULACRA 
v('l x\MBlILATIOXFS, ubi spatiareutur), both public and 
jirivate, under the open air, or under covering, Cic. Dom. 44. 
Oral. ii. 20. Att. xiii. 29. ad Q. P'rafr. iii. 17* Gell. i. 2. 
Horat. Od. ii. 15, 16. Ej>. i. 10. 22. Juvenal, iv. 5. vi. 60. 

Covered Avalks (PORTICUS, porticos or piazzas,) Averc 
built in different places, chiefly x'ound the Campus Martins 
and P'orum, supported by mai'ble pillars, and adorned with 
statues and pictures, some of them ot immense extent; as 
those of Claudius, Jlurtial. da Sped. ii. 9., of Augustus, Suet. 
31., of Apollo, I^rop. ii. 31. 1. Ovid. 'Prist, iii. 1. 59., <)f 
Nero, Suet. A'er. 31., of Pompey, Cic. de Fat. 4. Ovid. 
.Art. Am. i. 67., of Livia, Plin, Pip. i. 5, &c. 

Porticos Avere employed for various other purposes besides 

taking 
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taking exercise. Sometimes the senate was assembled, and 
courts of justice held in them. 

A place set apart for the purpose of exercise, on horseback 
or in vehicles, was called (iESTATlO. In villas it was ge¬ 
nerally contiguous to the garden, and laid out in the form of 
a circus, Piin. Epist. i. 3. ii. IJ. 

An enclosed gallery with large windows to cool it in sum¬ 
mer, was called CKYnTorourjci’s, Pliu. Papist, ii. 17* v. (>., 
commonly M'ith a double row of windt)ws. Id. vii. 21. 

Uiterary men for the sake of exercise {stnmarhi causa), used 
to read aloud {c/are el iutoitc legerc), Plin. Ep. ix. 30. 

As the Romans neither M’ore linen nor used stockings, 
frequent bathing was necessary both for cleanliness and liealth, 
especially as they took so much exercise. 

Anciently they had no other bath but the Tiber. They, 
indeed, had no uater but what they drew from thence, or 
from wells in the city and neighbourhood; as the fountain 
of pygeria, at the foot of IVIount Aventine, Pdr. i. 19. (had. 
P'ast. iii. 273 . Juvenal, iii. 13., of Mercury, Ovid. P'nst. v. 
073 , &c. 

The first acjueduct at Rome was built by Appius Claudius, 
the censor, about the year of the city 441. JJiodor. xx. 36. 
Seven or eight aqueducts were afterwards built, which 
brought water to Rome, from the distance of many miles, in 
such abundance, that no city -was better supplied. 

These aqueducts were constructed at a])rodigious expense; 
cai’ried through rocks and mountains, and over vallies, sup¬ 
ported on stone or brick arches. Hence, it is supposed, the 
Romans were ignorant, that water, (‘onveyed in pipes, rises 
to the height of its source, ^rhatevcr be the distance or in¬ 
equality of ground through which it jjasses. It is strange 
they did not discover this fact, considering the frequent use 
they made of pipes { fistuhe) in conveying water. That they 
were not entirely ignorant of it appears from Pliny, u’ho 
sa 5 ’s, Aqua in vel e plum ho suhit altitudinem exortvs sui, water 
in leaden pipes rises to the height of its source, xxxi. 6. s. 31. 
The trutli is, nt) pipes coukl have supported the weight of 
water conveyed to the city in tlie Roman aqueducts. 

The waters were collected in reservoirs, called CASTEL- 
LA, and thence distributed throughout the city in leaden 
pipes, Plin. xxxvi. 15. Jforat. Pip. i. 10. 20. 

When the city was fullj’- supplied with water, frequent 
baths were built, both by private individiuils, and for the use 
of the pxiblic; at first, however, more for utility than shew 
{in usum, non ohlectarnenfuin), Senec. Ep. 86. 

It was under Augustus that baths first began to assume an 
air of grandeur, and w'cre called THERM./E {Oc/gnt, calores, 
. i. c. 
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i. e. calidfB aquce, Liv. xxxvi. 15.), bagnios or hot baths, al¬ 
though they also contained cold baths. An incredible num¬ 
ber of these were built vij) and down the city, Plin. Mpist. iv. 8. 
Authors reckon up above 800, many of them built by the 
emperors, with amazing magnificence. The chief were those 
of Agrippa near the Pantheon, Dio. liii. 27- Martial, iii. 20., 
of Nero, Martial. vii,33. Stat. Sylv. i. 5. 61., of Titus, Suet. 
7-, of Domitian, Suet. 5., of Caracalla, Antoninus, Dioclesian, 
&,c. Of these, splendid vestiges still remain. 

The bason {lahrinn aut lacns) where they bathed was called 
liAPriSTKUIlJM, NATATIO or Piscina. The cold bath 
was called FRIGIDARIUM, sc. ahennni vel balneum; the hot, 

C ALDARIUM, and the tepid, TEPIDARIIJM: The cold 
bath room, Cki.i.a Frioidahia; and the hot, Cei.i.a Cajl- 
i>ARiA, Plin. Ppist. v. 6. Vitriw. v. 10.; the stove room, Hy- 
rocAus'ioN, or V"ai>ouarium, C/c. Q. Fratr. iii. 1., warmed 
by a furnace {propigneum vcl prafnrnium) below, Plin. Ep. 

ii. 17-j adjoining to which were sweating rooms, (SUDATO¬ 
RIA, Senec. Pynst.[)2,^ vcIAssa, sc. Cic. Q. Fratr. iii. 
1.), the undressing room, ApoDiTiiiiiUM, Cic. ibid. Plin. Ep. 
\. 6., the perfuming room, Unc:tuakium, ii. 17. Several 
improvements W(‘rc made in the construction of baths in the 
time of Seneca, Epist. 90. 

The Romans began their bathing with hot water, and end¬ 
ed with cold. The cold bath was in great repute after An- 
tonius Musa recovei’ed Augustus from a dangerous disease by 
the use of it, Stiet. Aug. lix. 81. Plin. xxix. 1. Horat. Ej>.\. 
15., but fell into discredit after the death of Marccllus, which 
Avas occasioned by the injudicious application of the same 
remedy, J)io. liii. 30. 

The person who had the charge of the bath was called 
BALNEATOR, Cie. Cfcl. 26. Phil. xiii. 12. He had slaves 
under him, called Capsaru, who took care of the clothes of 
those who bathed. 

The slaves who anointed those who bathed were called 
ALIPT^:, Cic. Plim. i. 9. 35. Juvenal, iii. 76. vi. 421., or 
Unctorks, 31artial. vii. 31.6. xii. 7E 3. 

'Phe instruments of an Aliptes were a curry-comb or 
scraper, (STRIGlUIS, v. -il,) to rub off {ad defricaiulum et 
destringenduni vel radenduni) the sweat and filth from the 
body, made of horiior brass, sometimes of silver or gold. Suet. 
Aug.Q{). JAorat. xS’iii. ii.7.116. Pers.v. 126. 3Tartial. 'sxv. b\. 
Senec. Fypist. 95., 'whence strigme7ita for sordes; —^towels or rub¬ 
bing cloths (LINTEA);—a vial or cruet of oil (GU'^PTUS), 
Jiwenal. xi. 158., usually of horn {corneus), hence a large 
horn was called Riiinockros, Juvenal, iii. 2^. vii. 130. 
Martial, xiv. 52, 53, Gell. xvii, 8.;—a jug (ampulla), Plaut. 

Stick 
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Stick, i, 3.77- Pers. i. 3. 44.;—and a small vessel called 
JLenticula. 

The slave who had the cai*e of the ointments w^as called 
Unguentauius, Sert\ in Tlrg. JFm. i. 09/. 

As there was a ^reat concourse of pecjple to the baths, 
poets sometimes read their compositions there, Horut. Sat. 
1. 4. 73. Martial, iii. 41. 10., as they also did in the porticos 
and other places, JavenuL i. 12. vii. 39. Plin. Plpisi. i. 13. 
iii. 18. vii. 17- viii. 12. Suet. Aup;. 89. Claud. 41. Domit, 
2., chiefly in the months of Jidy and August, Plin. Papist, viii. 
21. Juvenal, iii. 9. 

Studious men used to comj)ose, liear, or dictate something 
while they were rubbed and wiped. Suet. Aug. 85. Plin.Kpist. 
iii. 5. iv. 14. 

Before bathing, the Romans sometimes used tf) bask them¬ 
selves in the sun {sole uti), Plin. Ep. iii. 5. vi. Hi. Sen. Ep. 
73. In sole, si caret vento, ambulct nudus, sc. Spurrina, Plin. 
p}p. iii. 1. 

Under the emperors, not only j)lac(!s of exercise (gi/uinasia 
ct palestrcc), but also libraries {hildiothevic'), w’crc'. annexed to 
the public baths, Sener. de Prauquil. An. 9. 

The Romans after bathing dressed for supper. They put 
on the SVNTMP2S1S {restis acnatoria vel accubitoria) ami 
slippers: which, when a person supped abi'oatl, were carrieil 
to the place by a slave, with other things reqiiisite; a mean 
person sometimes carried them himself, llorat. Pip. i. 13. 1.5. 
Jt was thought very V'rong tt> appear at a l)amjuet without 
the proper hal)it, Cic. Vat. 12., as among the Jews, Mutth. 
xxii. 11. 

After exercise and bathing, the body x'efpiircd rest; hence 
probably the custom of reclining on conches at meat. Be¬ 
fore they lay dow'n they put off tlieir slippers that they 
might not stain the couches, 3Iartial. iii. 50. Plarat. Sat. ii. 

8. 77 . 


At feasts the guests were cnnvned with garlands of flow'crs, 
herbs, or leaves, (serta, coronee vel coroiltc,) tied aiul admaicd 
with ribbons {vittcc, taenue, vel lemnisci), or wnth the rind or 
skin of the linden tree (jdulyru)^ Ilorat. C)d. ii. 7- i23. ii. II. 


13. Sat. ii. 3. 2.5G. Virg. Eel. vi. Hi. .1 
Martial, xiii. 127. Ovid. Fast. v. 337- 


uvcnal. v. 30. xv. 50. 
Plin. xvi. 14. These 


crowns, it was thought, prevented intoxication; hence cum 


corona, ebrius. Plant. Pseud, v. 2. 2. Amph. iii. 4. Hi. 

Their hair <dso was perfumed with various ointments (un- 
guenta vel uromaiu), nurd or spikeuartl (Nauwum, vel -us), 
MAnoBATHRUM AssvRiuM, Plorut. ibid. Martial, iii. 12. 


Virg. Pel. iii. 89. iv. 25., Balsamom cx Jiul<ca, 
Flip. xii. 25. s. 54, &c. When foreign ointments were first 

used 
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used at Rome is uncertain; the selling of them was prol^ibited 
by the censors, A. U. 565. Plm, xiii. 3. s. 5. 

The Romans began their feasts by prayers and libations to 
the gods, {deos invocahant, Quinctilian, v. pr. Lihare diis dapes 
et heiie prevari, Liv. xxxix.43.) They never tasted anything 
without consecrating it, TihulL i. 1. l9.; they usually threw 
a part into tlie fire as an offering to the T^ares, therefore 
called Dn rATEi.nAiiii, Plant. Cist. ii. 1. 46.; hence Papes 
EiBAr.^E, llorat. Sat. ii. 6. 67.; and when they drank they 
poured out a part in Iionour of some god on the table, 
which AvasMicld sacred as an altar, il/orro/i. Sat. iii. 11. Virs;, 
Jl^:n. i. 736. Sil. vii. 185. 748. Plant. Cnrc. i. 2. 31. Ovid. 
Amor. i. 4. 27-, ndth this formula, Libo txbi, Pacit. Annal. 
XV. 64. 

The table was consecrated by setting on it the images of 
the Xa/’c.? and salt-holders {salinorum apposiiu), Arnob. ii. 

Salt was held in great veneration bv the ancient.s. It was 
alwaj's used in saci-ifices, Jlorat. Od. iii. 23. 20. Plin. xxvi. 7. 
s. 41., thus also Moses ordained, Pevit. ii. 13. It was the 
chief thing eaten by the ancient Romans with bread and 
cheese, Plin. ibid. Horat. AV/7.ii. 2. 17., as cresses {nastnrtiimi) 
by the ancient Persians, Cir. Pnsc. v. 34. Hence Saeabium, 
a salary or pension, Plin. ibid. Suet. Tib. 46. Martial, iii. 7.; 
thus, Salaria mn/fis subtra.vif, quos ofiosos videbat accipere, 
sc. Antoninus Pius, Capitalin. in i.'ita (Jus, 7. 

A family salt-cellar (patcrnum salinum, sc. ims) was kept 
with great care, llorat. Od. ii. 16. 14. To spill the salt at 
t;d)le was esteemed ominous, Pcstns. Setting the salt before 
a stranger was reckoned a symbol of friendship, as it still is 
by some eastern nations. 

h''rom the savour which salt gives to food, and the insipi¬ 
dity of unsalted meat, sal was applied tr) the mind, Plin. 
xxxi. 7* s. 41.; hence SAIj, wit or humour; salsus, witty; 
insulsns, ilull, insipid; sales, witty sayings; sal Aftie?fm, sales 
vrbani, Cic. Fam. ix. 15. Sales infra pomceria 7iati, polite 
raillery or rcpai’tees, Tuvenal. ix. 11. Sal ni^er, i. e. amari 
sales, bitter raillery or satire, Horat. Kp. ii. 2. (30. ; but in Sat. 
ii. 4. 74. sal niprum means simply black salt. 

Sal is metaphorically applit'd also to things ; thus. Tectum, 
plus sails qnain sumptus habehat, neatness, taste, elegance, 
Mep. Att. 13. Nulla in corpoi'c mica salts, Catull. 84. 4. 

The custom of placing the images of the gods on the table, 
prevailed also among the Greeks and Persians, particularly of 
Hercules; hence called Epitrapezius, Stat. Sylv. iv. 6. 60. 
Martial, ix. 44., and of making libations. Curt. v. 8. 

In making an oath or a prayer, the ancients touched the table 
as au altar, Ovid. Amor. i. 4. 27*, and to violate it by any in¬ 
decent 
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decent word or action was esteemed impio\is, Juvenal, ii. 
110. To this Virgil alludes, IRn. vii. 114. 

As the ancients had not proper inns for the accommo¬ 
dation of travellers, the Romans, when they were in foreign 
countries, or at a distance from home, used to lodge at the 
houses of certain persons, whom they in return entertained 
at their houses in Rome. 'J’his was esteemed a very inti¬ 
mate connection, and called UOSPITIUM, or Jus llospitii, 
Liv. i. 1. H ence HOSPES is put both for an host or en¬ 
tertainer, and a guest, Oi'id. JSIvf. x. 224. Plttuf. 3Tost. ii. 
2. 48. C/e. Dejot. 3. ylcvipvre lutspUcui nou tniiitl ribl sed 
mulfi Joci, Cic. Fam. ix. 2(>. jyivertere ad hosjutou^ De 
Uivin, i. 27. s. 57- Fin. v. 2. Jlospitiuni rum atiquo farerVy 
l.«iv. et Cic. JuugUnus hospitio dc.itra.s^ sc.?’//, Tlrt:'. uPui.iVi. 
83. Hospitio coftjuugi, Cic. Q. Fr. i. 1. Hospitio aliquetn 
cxcipere et aecipi; renunriare hospitium e/, Cic. Verr. ii. 36. 
Uiv. XXV. 18. Hmicitiaui ci more majorum renunriare, 8uet. 
Cal. 3. Tacit. Ann. ii. jO. Domo interdirere. Id. Aug. (K>. 
Tacit. Ann. vi. 29. 

This connection was formed also 'with states, hy the wliole 
Roman peojjle, or by particular persons, lAv. ii. 2‘J. v. 28, 
xxxvii. 54. Cic. Verr. iv, 65. Hath. 18. rVe.v. Ii. G. i. 31. 
Hence Clientelcc hospiiiaque provincialiu, Cic. Cat. iv, 11. 
Puhlici fiospitii jin'a, Plin. iii. 4. 

Individuals used anciently to have a tally (TESSFRA 
hospitaUtatis), or piece of wood cut into two parts, of which 
each party kept one. Plant. Picn. v. 1. 22. 2. 92. The)’ swore 
fidelity to one another by Jupiter, lienee called Hosiutaj.is, 
Cic. Q. JFr. ii. 11. Hence a pcr.son Avho had violated the 
rights of hospitality, and thus precludctl himself access to 
an V family, was said coiskrkgissk tksskuam. Plant. Cist. ii. 

1.27. 

A league of hospitality was sometimes formed by persons 
at a distance, by mutually sending presents to one another, 
qnm mittitdona, hospitio quumJiingeret ahsens, Ccrrf«7/.s-, Virg. 
yEn. ix. 361. 

The relation of hosqntes was esteemed ne.xt to that of parents 
and clients, Gcll. i. 13. To violate it was esteemed the 
greatest impiety, Virg. JKn. v, 55. Cic. Verr. v. 42, 

The reception of any stranger was called Hospitium, or 
plur. -lA, Ovid. Vast. vi. 536., and also the house or apart¬ 
ment in which he "was entertained; thus, hospitium sit tua 
villa meum, Ovid. Pont. i. 8. 69., Divisi in hospitia, lodgings, 
Liv. ii. 14. Hosiutalh cuhiculum, the guest-chamber, Liv. 
i. Hospitio utehatur Tulli, lodged at the house of, Ib. 35. 
Hence Floras calls Ostia, Maritimurn urbis hospitium, i. 4. 
So'calls Thrace, Hospitium antiquum Trajce, a place iii 

ancient 
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ancient hospitality with Troy, ^n. hi. 15. Linquerepollutum 
JiospitiiimyX. c. lociauin quo jura hospitii xdolataftier ant^Va.GX, 

The Roman nobility used to build apartments (domunculte) 
for strangers, called HOSPITALIA, on the right and left 
end of their houses, with separate entries, that uj)on their 
arrival they might be received there, and not into ^c. peristyle 
or principal entry; Pkiustyoum, so called because surrounded 
with columns, rUruv. vi. 10. <Suct. Aug. 82. 

The CQiNA of the Romans usually consisted of two parts, 
called Mknsa i’kima, the first course, consisting of different 
kinds of meat; and Micnsa skcctnda vel aeteua, the second 
course, consisting of fruits and sweetmeats, Serv. in Virg.JKn. 
i. 210. 723. viii."283. 

In later times the first pai't of the c<cna, was call GUS- 
TATlO, Petron. 22. 31., or Gustvjs, consisting of dishes to 
excite the appetite, a whet. Martial, xi. 32. 53., and wine 
mixed with water and sweetened with honey, called MUL- 
SUM, Horaf.JSat. ii. 4. 20. Cic. Tusc. hi. 10. Orat. ii. 70. 
P'in. ii. 5. s. 17. Plin. xxii. 24., whence what was eaten and 
<lrunlv (antevwua) to whet the appetite, was named PRO- 
MURSIS, Cic. P'am. ix. 10. 23. Senec. 123., and the 
place where these things were kept, Promulsidarium, v. -re^ 
or Gustatorium, Petron. 31. Plin. Kp. v. 6. Martial.xxv. 
88. Plin. ix. 12. 

lintgustatio is also put for an occasional refreshment tlu’ough 
the day, or for breakfast, Plin. Kp. hi. 5. vi. 16. Suet. Aug. 
70 . I^opisc. Pac.W. 

Tlie principal dish at supper was called CAPUT 

vel PoMUA, Martial, x. 31. Cic. 'Pusc. v, 34. Fin. ii. 8. 

'Phe Romans usually began their entei-tainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits: hence An o\o vfsQuic ai> mara, from 
the beginning to the end of supper, Hurat. Sat. i. 3. 0. Cic. 
Fum. ix. 20. 

The dishes (edulia) held in the highest estimation by the 
Romans are enumerated, Gell. vii. 10, Macroh. Sat. ii. 9. 
Stat. Silv. iv. (i. 8. 3Iartial. v. 7R. ix. 48. xi. 53. &c., a 
peacock, (cavo, v. -us), IJorat. Sat. ii. 2.23. Jtwenal. i. 143., 
first used by Hortensius, tiie orator, at a supper, which he 
gave when admitted into the college of priests (aditiali coend 
sacerdotii), Plin, x. 20., s.23., a pheasant (phasiana, CA^Phasi 
Colchidis Jlutno) , Martial, hi. 58. xhi. 7'2. Sehec. ad. Helv. 9. 
l*etron. 7^. Manil. v. 372., a bird called Attdgen vdi -ena, 
from Ionia or Phrygia, Ilorat. Kpod. ii. 54. Martial, xhi. 61., 
a guinea-hen, {avis Afra, Horat. ibid. Gallina JVumidica vel 
Africana, Juvenal, xi, 142. Martial, xhi. 7^.) R Melian 
crane, an Ambraciau kid: nightingales, luscinias} thrushes, 

turdi; 
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iiirdi^ ducks, geese, &c. Tomacui.um (a Tf/n'ju), vel Ii5rriu\f 
(ab imeco)^ sausages or puddings, Juvenal, x. 355. Martial. 

i. 42. 9. Petron. 31. 

Sometimes a whole boar was served up ; hence called 
Animal proptkr convivia natitm, Juvenal, i. 141., and 
PoKc us Tro.ianus, stuffed with the flesh of other animals, 
3Iaeruh. Sat. ii. 2. 

The Romans were particularly fond of fish, Marroh. Sat. 

ii. 11. Mnllus, the mullet; rhomitns, thouglit to be the turbot; 
murcena, the lamprey; seams, the sear, or sehar; avipenser, 
the sturgeon; lupus, a pike, ^tc.; but espeeially of shell-fish, 
jnsccs testacei, jtcctines, pectuneuli, vel <;on'( iivui a, ostrea, 
oysters, &c., uhieh they sometimes brought all the way^ from 
Rritain, Itutupinoque cdita/undo, from 1lutu}na, Kichborougli 
in Kent,.//^?’e//«/.iv. 141.; also snails [l oehleic') , Plin. Ep. i. 15. 

Oyster-beds {itstrearuni tdvaria) were first inventeil by 
one Sergius Arata, before the Marsie war, A. U. (KiO., on 
the shore of Bai;e {in Jlaiano), and on the Uucrine lake, 
Plin. ix. 54. s. 79. Plence Laicrine oysters are celebrate<l, 
Marat. Kpod. 2. 49. Some preferred those of Rrnndusium ; 
and to settle the diflerence, o 3 Stt'rs used to be brought from 
thence, and fed for some time on the Lucrine lake, Plin. ibid. 

The Romans used to weigh their fishes alive at table ; and 
to see them expire was reckoned a piece of high entertainment, 
Plin. ix. 17 . s. 30. Senev. ^at. Q. iii. 17, IH. 

The dishes of the second table or the dessert, Averc called 
BELIjARIA; including fruits,vel nuitu, apples, pears, 
nuts, figs, olives, grapes; Pistac/iuc, vel -a, Pistacliio nuts; 
amj/i'daUe, almonds; uveepasser, dried grajies, raisins; earuur, 
dried figs; jiahnulcv, rarj/dfic, vel daetpli, dates, the fruit t)f 
the palm-tree; holcti, mushrooms, Plin. Kp. i.7*; nueleipinri, 
the kernels of pine-nuts; also sweetmeats, confects, or con¬ 
fections, cvXiedPduliarnellita vel duleiaria ; eupediev; crustula, 
liha, plaeentiv, ortologdni, cheese-cakes or the like; coptcc, 
almond-cakes; scrihlltcc, tarts, tkc., whence the maker of 
them, the pastry-cook, or the confectioner, was called Pistor 
\e\cond~itor dule.iarius,plucentarius,liharius,crustularias,&i.c. 

There were various slaves who prepared the victuals, who 
put them in order, and served them up. 

Anciently the baker and cook {pi.stor et coqmis vel vocus) 
were the same, P'estus. An expert cook w*as hired occa¬ 
sionally, Plant. Aul. ii. 4. 185. Pseud, iii. 2, 3. 30., whose 
distinguishing badge was a knife which he carried. Id. Aul. 

iii. 2, 3. But after the luxury of the table was converted into 
an art, cooks w^ere purchased at a great price, Liv. xxxix. 6. 
Plin, ix. 17 . ti. 31. Martial, xiv. 220. Cooks from Sicily in 

particular 
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particular were highly valued, Athtn. xiv. 23.> hetiijc 
dupes, nice dishes, llorat. Od. iii. 1. 18. 

There were no linkers at Rome before A. U. 580. j bakiilg 
was the work of the women, xviii. 11. s. 28. Vtirro 

de lie Must. ii. 10.; but Plutarch says, that anciently Roman 
u’omen used neither to bake nor cook victuals, Qtietst. ttom. 
84. s. 85. 

'^riie chief cook wlio had the direction of the kitchen (qtii 
ro(j/thttc ju'iverat), was called ARCHIMAGIRUS, Juvenal. 
ix. K){). 'J'lie butler who Imd tlie care of provisions, PRO¬ 
MTS CoMJi’s, Proenrator ]}e)d (Pexus \xVite.vc>LOnmcqi(,oves~ 
cu)ii ir hovmtes^ ('ic. de Nut. J). ii. 27-) Plant. Pseud, ii. 2. 14. 
llorat. Sat. ii. 2. 10. He who put them in order, STRUC- 
4X)R, Martial, ix. 48. JuveiiaL vii. 184., and sometimes 
carved. Id. v. 120. xi. KIO., the same withCARPTOR, C«r- 
]nis, vtr Scissor, Id. ix. lit). He wlio had the charge of the 
hall, ArittENsis, I'iv. Parad. v. 2. 

’'I'hev were taught carving as aji art, and performed it to 
the sound of music, hence called CfimoNOMONTRs vel gesti- 
ruhitorcs, Juvenal, v. 121. xi. KiJ. Petron. 85, 80. 

''fhe shwes who waited at table were properly called 
INIIXISTRI, lightly clothed in a tunic, and girt (jmccincti, vel 
altc ciaefi, llorat. Sat. ii. 6. lOJ. ii. 8. 10.) with napkins {liu~ 
Ids succiucli. Suet. Cal. 20.) udio had their different tasks 
assigned them ; some put the plate in order [iirgeuturn ordi- 
nahunt), Seuec. de brev. Vit. 12.; some gave the guests water 
for their hands, and towels to wipe them, Petron. 81.; some 
served about the bread; some brfiught in the dishes {opsonin 
inferehanf), and set the cups, Virg. A^yn. i. 7P5, &c.; some 
carved; some seiu ed the wine, Juvenal, v. 50. 59, ^fec. In 
hot weather there U'cre some to cool the room with fans 

(flahella), and to drive away the flies. Martial, iii. 82.- 

Maid-servants { famuhe) also sometimes served at table, Pirg. 
y’Kn. i. 708. Suet. Pib. 42. Curt.v. 1. 

VVhen a master wantetl a slave to bring him any thing, he 
Juade a noise with his lingers {digitis crepuit). Martial. Ibid, 
vi. 89. xiv. 119. Petron. 27. 

'J'he dishes were brought in, either on the tables them¬ 
selves, or more fretpiently on frames (FERCULA vel 
Recositoria), each frame containing a variety of dishes, 
Petron. 35. 00. P/5/, xxviii. 2. s. .5. xxxiii. 11. s. 49. 52.; 
hence Preehere cwnam iris vel nisenisfercuHs, i.e. missibus, to 
give a supper of three or six courses. Suet. Aug. 74. Juvenal. 
i. 93. But fercula is also sometimes put for the dishes or the 
meat, Horat. Sat. ii. 0. 104. Martial, iii. 50. ix. 83. xi. 32. 
Auson, Mjngr.S. xi. 04. So Mens ac; thus 

i* e, lances ntaguus iiistor meusarum, repositoriis imponere. 

Plin. 
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Plin. xxxiii. 11. s. 49. Petron. 34. 47. 68. Sometimes tlie 
dishes {patincc vel cat mi) were broujjht in and set down 
separately, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 8. 42. ii, 2. 39. 

A large platter {lanx vel scxUeUa) (ujntaining v arious kinds 
of meat was called Mazonomum (a rr/uf, iribuo^ et 
edulium qiioddu7n efaidnd et lacti^ ; which was handed abonl, 
that each of the guests might take what lit* chose, Id. vih. SO. 
Vitellius caused a disli of iinuiense .size to be made. Vim. 
XXXV. 12. .s. 46., which he called the Shield nf Mineri'a, iilled 
with an incredible variety of the rarest and nicest kinds of 
meat. Suet. f it. 13. 

At a supper given to that emperor by his brother upon his 
arrival in the city {rertta udi'cutitia), 20(K) of the most choice 
hshes, and 7000 birds are said to have been served up. Vi- 
tcllius used to breakfast, dine, and sup with dillerent persons 
the same day, and it never cost any of them less than 400,000 
sesterces, about 3229/. 3.v. 4d. Ibid. Thus he is said to have 
spent in less than a year A'uvies inillies 11. S. i. e. 7}-6r>,G25/. 
JJiu. Ixv. 3. Tacit. Hint. ii. 95. 

An uncommon dish Avas introduced to the sound of tlie 
flute, and the servants were crowned Avith floAvers, Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 12. 

In the time of supper the guests Avere entertained Avith music 
and dancing, Petron. 35. 36., sometimes Avith pantomimes 
and play-actors. Plant. Stich. ii. 2. 56. Spartian. Adrian. 
26.; with fools {moriones).^ and buffoons, Plin. Ep. ix. 17.; 
and even with gladiators, Capitolin. in T\n'o, 4.; but the more 
sober had only persons to read or repeat select passages from 
books (anagnostac vel ac iioamata), Cic.Atf.i. 12. Earn. v. 9. 
Axp. Att. xiii. 14. Suet. Aup;. 7B. Plin. Ep. i. 15. iii. .5. vi. 
31. ix. 36. Gell. iii. 19. xiii. 11. xix. 7. Martial, iii. 50. 
Their highest pleasure at entertainments arose from agreeable 
conversation, Cic. Sen. 14. Ilorat. Sat. ii. 6. 76. 

To preA'ent the bad effects of repletion, some used after 
supper to take a vomit: thus Ciesar {arcubtiit, ('fn-TiKt/v agebat, 
i. e. post coenum voniere volebat^ idcoqne largius edebat), Cic. 
Att. xiii. 52. Dejot. 7-; idso before supper and at other times, 
Suet. Vit. 13. (Me. Phil. 41. Cels. i. 3. P'omunt, ut edant; 
edunt, ut vornant, Senec. ad Helv. 9. Even AA^omen, after 
bathing before supper, used to drink wine and throw it up 
again to sharpen their appetite, {Ealerni sextarius alter dueitur 
atite cibunif rabidam facturus orcxiniy) Juvenal, vi. 427- 

A sumptuous entertainment {cama luufu, oplma \'el opi- 
pdra) was called AuGUUAnis, Cic. Earn. vii. 26. Pontifj- 
cALis vel Pontificuniy Hor. Od. ii. 14. 28. Saliaris, /t/. i. 37- 
Cic, Att. V. 9., because used by these priests ; or puhia, ubi 

tu 
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tu duhites, quid mmas jtotissimurnf Ter. Phor. ii. 2. 28. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 2. 7(5. 

When a person proposed supping with any one without 
invitation, or, as we say, invited himself {cwnnm ei condixit 
. vel ad camam)y Cic. Fam. i. 9. Suet. Tib. 42., he was called 
Hosens oui.atus, Plin. Vr<cf. and the entertainment, Subita 
CONDICTAQIJK C;CKNtTl.A, Suct. CUlud. 21. 

An entertainment given to a person newly returned from 
jibi'oad, was called Cwua Adykj-titia vel -toria. Suet. Vit. 
I.S., vel Viatica, Plant, liavch. i. 1 . (51. ; by patrons to their 
clienl H, i'tvna IIkcta, opposed to Spohtula, viii. .50.; 

liy a person, when he entered on an office, (’(T:na aditialis 
/r/AOjiciALis, Suet. Claud. *d. Sencc. PZp.^^^y. 123. 

Clients used to wait on their patrons at their houses early 
in the mrirning, to pay tlieir respects to them (salatare), 
Martial, ii. 18. .3. iii. 30. iv. 8. .Juvenal, i. 128. v. 19., and 
sometinies U) attend tliein through the tlay wherever they 
■went, dressed in .i white /ogy/. Id. vii. 142. Martial, i. .5(5.13., 
lii'iiee calhal vXNTic vMiu'noNics, iii. 7-» Nivki Qcjiritks ; 
and from their nundier, TuuiiA tocata, et Pu.v.ckdkntia 
i.oM.’i AGMiMs OKKK lA, tluiK i. 9(5. viii. ‘19. X. 44. On which 
aeeoiint, on solemn occasions, they Avere invited to supper, 
•/ur. V. 2-1, Suet. (.'laud. 21., and plentifullv' entertained in 
Ihe hrdl. 'Phis was called COCNA liEOrA*, i. e. justa et 
solcinuis adeoque taut a et vpijiura, a formtd plentiful supper; 
hence eoui'irari redd sc. rwud, Suet. Aug. 71-j reete et dap- 
silt., i. e. ah/aiduiiter, to keep a good table. Id. Vesp. 19. So 
f'irere reetr, vel ruiji rerto apparidu , Senec. Epist. 110. 122. 

Put upon the increase of luxury, it became customary under 
the emperors, instead of a supper, to give ea<di, at least of the 
jioorer idients, a certain portion or dole of meat to cany home 
in a pannii'i* or small basket (8PORTCLA); which likewise 
being found inconvenient, money AA'as given in place of it, 
called also Spoutula, to the amount generally of 100 qua- 
drantes, or 2.5 asses, i. e. about l.v. Jtl. each, Juvenal, i. 95. 
120. Martial, i. (50. iii. 7- nI. 7*5., sometimes to persons 
of rank, to women as well as men. Ibid. This AA’ord is put 
likt'Avisc for the hire given by orators to those Avhom they 
I’lnployed to iippUuul them, Avhile they AA cre pleading, Plin. 
Kp.Vi. 1-1. 

SPOlCrUL/l'i, or pecuniary donations instead of suppers, 
Avere established by Nero, Suet. Ner. 1(5., but abolished by 
Domitian, and the custom of formal suppers restored. Suet. 
Jloniit. 7. 

The ordinary drink of the Romans at feasts was Avine, Avhich 
they mixed Avith Avater, and sometimes with aromatics or 
i^iiices, Juvenal, vi. 302. 'Ihey used Avatcr either cold or hot, 

K E Id. V. 03. 
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Id. V.63. Martial, vm. G!J. 7. i. 12. xLv. 105. Plant. Cure. 
ii. 3. 13. et Mil. iii. 2. 22. 

A place wliero wine was sold (laherna vinaria) was called 
CEINOPOLJUM; where mulled wines and hoi drinks ueiu' 
sold, Theumopolium, Plant. Ibid, et liud. ii. (>. 43. J^.send. 
ii. 4. 52. 

Wine anciently was ^ cry rare. It was used chiefly in tlu' 
worship of the gods. Young men helovr thirty, aiul women 
all their lifetime, were forbitlden to tlrink it, unless at sacri¬ 
fices, T'al. 3Iax. n. 1.5, l i. 3. (le/l. /■'/5/.xiv. 13., 

whence, according to some, the custom of saluting fi'inaie 
relations, that it might he known Avhether tlu'y had tlruii’v 
wine. Ibid, Plntareh. Q. limn. (5. Jiut afterwards, niit ii 
wine became more plentiful, these reslriclions were la'iuov eu; 
■which Ovid hints was the i‘ase even in the lime of 'I'artjiuii 
the Proud, Past. ii. 740. 

Vineyards came to be so much cultivated, that it ajipeaivdi 
agriculture ^vas thereb}' neglected; on which account, Oomi- 
tian, by an edict, jirohihited any new vim'vards to lie planted 
ill Italy, aiul ortlered at least the one half to be cut do'vvn in 
the provinces. Suet. 7- Put this edict was soon after 

abrogated, Ib. 14. 

The Romans reared their vines by fastening them to *.-ertain 
trees, as the poplar and the elm ; wlience tlu'se trees were 
said to be married {^aiaritari) to the vines, llarat. Pjtad. ii. 10., 
and the vines to them {dad ad arborcs rid/ras, i, e. eitihas 
luaquam n.voribus per dvilia bella j)rii'atas. Id. < )v. i\'. 5. 
30.) and the plane-tree, to which tliey w ere not joined, is 
elegantly called C.'.ij.icns, Jd. ii. l.'>. 4, 

Wine was made ancii'iitly much in the same manner as It 
is now. The grapes ^\•ere picked {deccr/whatitar) in baski'ts 
(qnali, (jnasilli, Jisd, /isdna.’ wX /ist eUtc) made of osier and 
stamped (cahabantnr). The juice was stpieezed out by a 
machine called TORClJLPxVl , -«/*, -r/>'c, vel -arinai, or 
PRELUM, a press: Parridar was properly the wliole ma¬ 
chine, and the beam which ])ressed the grapes {irahs 

qnd iwa qtretiiiiur), Serv. in Virg. (1. ii. 242. Vitruv. vi. 0. 
The juice was made to pass {t ra nsmi I tehuf ur) through a strainer 
(Saccus vel Coi.I'm), Martial, xii. 01.3. xiv. 104., and re¬ 
ceived into a large vat or tub (LACUS), Ovid. Past. iv. 88S. 
Plin. Ppist. ix. 20., or put into a large cask, Doj.ium {Capa 
vel Siria), made of wood or potter’s earth, until the fermenta¬ 
tion w'as over {donee defer bn eri t) ; lienee VixuM uoJ.iAitE, 
Plant. Pseud, ii. 2. 04. The litpior which came out without 
pressing, was called Pratrbpn?n, or rnustmn lidvitrm, Plin. 
xiv. 9. Columel. Ixii. 41. 

The must or new wine (MUSTUM) was refined {defa'ca- 

batur ), 
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batur), by mixing it with the yolks of pigeons* eggs, Horat. 
Sat. ii. 4. 56. ; the white of eggs is now used for that purpose. 
Then it was poured {diffusiini) into smaller vessels or casks 
{nmphor,T vel cadi) made usually of earth, hence called Testae, 
Horat. ()d. i. 20. 2. iii. 21. 4., covered over with pitch or 
chalk {olditfe vel picata: et gypsaUe'), and bunged or stopped 
up {obtaraUc) ; hence relhiera vel delinere dolium vel cnduniy 
to open, to pierce, to broach, I'ereut. Heaut. iii. 1.51 Wine 
was ah > kept iu leathern bags (utr.es), Plin. xxviii. 18. 
J'rom new wine, a book not ripe for publication is called 
mustcHs liber, by Pliny, Ep. viii. 21. 

On each cask was marked the name of the consuls, or the 
year wIk'm it was made, Horat. Od. i. 20. iii. 8. 12. 28. 8. 
Jvp. i. 5.4., hence X^taic niihi famo.sos veterisproferte Falernos 
('onsulis (sc. cado.s) , 4’ibuM. ii. 1 . 27 ., and the oldest was always 
put farthest back in the cellar; hence Interiore notd Falerid, 
with a cvip of old Falcrnian wine, Horat. Od. ii. 3. 8. 

When a cask was em[)tied, it was inclined to one side, and 
the wine poured out. The ilomans ditl not use a siphon or 
sj)iggot, as we do; hence vertere cadutn, to pierce, to emptj'-, 
1(1. iii. 2!), 2. lavertuat Hlljdidnis {sc. 2 atriili.s) vinaria tota 
(sc. rasa, i. e. cados v. lagenas), they turn over who.k^ casks 
iiito lai'ge cups made at Allifie, a town iu .Samnium, Id. Sat. 

ii. 8. 30. 

Sometimes wine was ri])ened by being placed in the smoke 
abov'e a lire, Id. Od. iii. 8. 11. PHa. xiv. 1. s. 3. Martial. 

iii. 81. X. 36., or in an upper part of the house {in hoi'reo vel 
ajxjthecd. editiore), u'hencc it was said descendere, Horat. Od. 
iii. 21. 7- Often it was kept to a great age. Id. Od. iii. 14. 
18, rVc.286. ./ai'cnal. x.‘Aik. Pers. lx. *2A}. P'e.U.W.J- 
AV'ine made in the consulship of Opimius, A. U. 633., was 
to be met Avith in the time of Pliny, near 200 years after, 
(in sjjerion a.yicri rnellis redacinm,) Plin. xiv. 4. s. 6. Mar¬ 
tial. i. 27 . 7- Ik 40. 5. In order to make wine keep, they used 
to boil {devotjtau'c, Virg. O. i. 205.) the must doAvu to one half, 
Avhen it was calleil defrutum : to one third, Sap.\, Plin. xiv. 
0. s. II.; and to give it a flavour (nt odor vino contingat, et 
sajiariH quredam avnniina), they mixed with it pitch and cer¬ 
tain herbs; Avhen they were said coxjjihe, medicaui xclcon- 
cikinare vinmn, Plin. xiv. 20. s. 25. Columell. xii. 10, 20, 21. 
C'ato de Re Rust. 114, 11.5. 

Wines were distinguished chiefly from the places where 
they Avere produced. In Italy the most remarkable were, 
Vinuni Fai k rn um, Massicnm, Calenum, Cwtnibum , HIbdnmn, 


* So, Curticern adutrictum jnee demovere amphora-, for ah amphora, Horat. 

Hi. 8. 10. 

E E 2 Setlnum, 
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Seflnumy Surrentinum, See. Pliii. 23.1. s. 20. Foreign wines, 
ChiunifLeshium, JLnucadium^ Coiim, Ithodiuni^ Naxium^ Ma- 
mertinuniy TliasiumtMtconiiim\e\L,ydium, 3Iarcoticum, Sec. 
Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8. &c. Also from its colour or a<;c, l^inmn 
allium, nigruttiy rubrnniy See. Ib. 9. s. 11, 12. Veins, novum, 
recens, hornnm, of the present year’s growth; trinium, three 
years old; malic, lene, zH’tnstntc cdentnlnm, mellow; asperian 
\e\ austerum, harsli; mcrum vel mernritm, pxire, uumixed; 
meructus, i. e. fortius, strong, Cir. jVut. 1). iii. 31. 

The Romans set down the wine on the second table {nlle- 
ris mensis), with the dessert {cinn hcllariis), and before tlu'v 
began drinking poured out libations to the gods, Tlry. jVn. 
i. 700. viii. 278. 283. G. ii. 101. This, by a decree of llie 
senate, was done also in honour of Augustus, after tlie battle 
of Actium, Dio. li. 19. Marat, ihl. iv. 5. 31. 

The wine was brought in to the guests in earthen vas('s 
(AMPHOR.li vel 'Testtc) with handles {ansafcc), lienee called 
DioT-E, Morot. i. 9.8., or in big-bellied jugs or bottles (A.m- 
mTLL.T;) of glass {vitrea'), leather {carl area-),ov earth (fiyliiuc). 
Plin. Epist. iv. 30. Suet. Domit. 21. Martial, vi. .35. 3. xi\. 
110., on each of which were affixed labels or small slips of 
parchment, (Titctli vel Ib rTAOTA, i. e. srhcdula- c mvmhrauu 
exidsic, vel tahella’,) giving a short description of the (^ualil \ 
and age of the wine ; thus, Fai.kiinum, opimiani'M anno- 
RUM eKNT[;M, Petron. 31. Juvenal, v. 31. Sometimes dif¬ 
ferent kinds of wine and of fruit were set before the guest;, 
according to their different rank, PHn. Pip. ii. O, Martial. 
iii. 82. iv. 80. vi. 11.49. Suet. iUcs. 48. Sparlian. Adrian. 17- 
Juvenal, v. 79.; whence Vini;m domink um, the wine dnnik 
by, the master of the house, Petron. .31and civnare civitiler. 
to be on a level with one’s guest, Juvenal, v. 112. 

The wine was mixetl {miseehatur vt'l temperuhatur) v ilh 
water in a large vase or bowl, called (IRA'rKR, v. -er(t, whence 
it was poured into cups (Pocui.a), Ovid. Pdist. v. 522. 

Cups were called by different names; (’aides, phldhv, jni- 
teree, canthdri, carehesia, eihoria, seyphi, eymhia, seajdiia, 
hatidlee, cululli, nmysfides. Sec., and made of various mate¬ 
rials; of wood, as beech, fayrna, sc. poeula, V’irg. h^cl. iii. 37 ? 
(Sacc i>h, fictilia., of glass, ViTRKA, ^Partial, i. 38. Juvenal, ii. 
ceiyed iiffch Mheii broken used to be exchanged for brimstone* 
PHn. Pdp. {sulphurataramentn) ,Martial, i. 42.4. x. .3. Juvoud. 
vel Siria), jvmber, .sneema. Id. ix. .50., of brass, silver, and gold, 
tion was ovheautifully engraved; hence called 'J’OREUMATA, 
l^laut. Pseud.ipta vel eadata, Cic. Verr. iv. 18. ii. .52. Pis. 27-. 
pressing, was tth figures {sis^na vel sigiUa) affixc'd to tbcni, 
xiv. 9. Columel/E or EMRLi:MxVrA, Cic. Ver. iv. 2.3. 
Tlie must or nePartial. viii. .51.9., which might be put on and 
e {exernptilia), Cic. ibid. 22. 24., or with 

«>-ems. 
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i^cuis, sometimes taken off the fingers for that purpose, .Tiifcwo/. 
5. 41., licncc called CALICliS GEMMATI vel aurum gem- 
MATiJM, ]\IartiaL xiv. 109. 

Cups u-(;rc also made of pi-ccious stones, Virg. G. ii. 506.*, 
of crystal, Sc7ie('. dc Ira, iii. 40., of amethyst and miirra or 
porcelain {jKMuia Dtiuraia), Alartial. ix. 60. 13. x. 49. Plin. 
xxxiii. 1. xxxvii. 2, ike. 

Cups were of various forms; some had handles (ans.#: vel 
nasi), Virg. Ed. vi. 1/. Jia cnal. v. 47., usually twisted 
(TOiiTlLES), Grid. Kjt. .xvi. 252., hence called Cajaces 
P riiJiATi, i. e. alati vel aasaii, Plin. xxxvi. 2G. Some had 
none. 

There were slaves, usually beautiful boys {j^aerleximidfacie, 
(iell. .XV. 12.), Avbo AA'aited to mix the wine with water, 
and to sc'iac it up; for wbicb purpose they used a small goblet, 
(■;dled CYA'I'lll S, to measure it, Elaut. Vers. v. 2. 10., con¬ 
taining the twelfth ]iart of a sexiarius, nearly a (piart English, 
lienee the cups were named from the parts of the Roman 
AS, according to the number of (j/atld which they contained; 
thus, SEXTANS, a cup which contained two ri/uthi; Tiukns 
A cl J'riental, three ; Qi'A7>uans, four, ike. Suet. ylug. 77- 
Martial. A'iii. .51. 2-1. i.x. 9.5. xi. 37. Vers. iii. 100., and those 
Avho served AA’ith Avine Avere said Ad cyathos stare, AWc/. 

19., AD eVATUDM STA TIH, //o/', fA/. 1.20. 8., Or CyATHJSSARI, 
Viant. Alcu. ii. 2. 29. 

"riiey also used a less measure, for filling wine and other 
ruiuors, cidled Liguj.a or Uiigida, and Coc.m.EARE, vel-«r, 
a spoon, the fourth part of a ci/athiis. Martial, v. 20. viii. 33. 
23. xiv. 121. 

'I'he strength of AA inc aa us sometimes lessened, bj- making 
it pass througli a strainer Avith snow in it, Cor.UM nivarium. 
Martial, .xiv. 103., vel Sa< < us nivarius, Ih. 104. Vlm.^iK. 
22. s. 2H. xix. 4. s. 19. It Avas also sometimes cooled by 
])onring snow water upon it, Alartiul. v. 05. xiv. 117. Settee. 
Kp. 79. 

3'he Homans used to drink to the health of one another, 
thus, Bexk MIDI, iliCNE A'ORis, &c. VUint. Vevs. v. i. 20., 
sometimes in honour of a friend or mistress, Ihid. Ilorat. 
Of/, i. 27 . 9., and used to take as many vi/athi as there were 
letters in the name, Tilnill. ii. 1.31. Alnrtial. i. T^., or as they 
Avished years to them; hence they were said. Ad nurmrum 
Inhere, Ovid. Fast. iii. 531. A frequent number Avas three 
in honour of the Graces ; or nine, of the Muses, Ilorat. Od. 
iii. 19. 11. Anson. Eidx/ll. xi. 1. The Greeks drank first in 
honour of the gods, and then of their friends ; hence GR.Et;o 
more eiberj:, Cic. Verr. i. 26. et ibi Ascon. They began 
Avitl'i small cups, and ended AAUth larger. Ibid. They used to 

name 
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name the person to whom they handed the cup; thus, P»o- 
piNo TiHi, &c. Cic. Tusc. i. 40. Plant. Stich. v. 4. 26. 30. 
7'cr. Eun. v. 0. 57. Virg. JEn. i. 728. Martial, i.69. vi.44. 
Juvenal, v. 127. 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time 
of drinkiiij;, or the representation of one {Jtarva argentea)^ 
Petron. 34., in imitation of the Egyptians, Herodot. ii. 78. 
S. 74 . Plutarch, in Conviv. Sapient, ia.f upon which the master 
of the feast looking at it used to say, Vivamus, oum lickt 

BSSE MKNE, Petvon. ih. ll/re tc kui TcpTrcv, v.tTm at (nroOavu'u 

ro/oi»Tov, Drink and be merrj', for thus shalt thou be after 
death, Herodot. ibid. 

The ancients sometimes crowned their cups with flowers, 
T''irg. JEjU. iii. .525. 7'ihull. ii. .5. 98. But eoronare cratera 
vel vina, i. e. jujcula, signifies also to fill icith icincy Virg. U. 
ii. 528. .En. i. 724 . vin 147. / 

The ancients at their feasts appointed a person to jwesidc 
by throwing the dice, whom they called ARBITER BIBEN- 
.1)1, Mugisler vel Ilex eonvivii, ntodiperator vel modimperator., 
dictator, dux, strafcgtis, ike. He directed 
every thing at pleasure, llorat. Od. i. 4. 18. ii. 7- 25. CVc. 
Sen. 14. Plant. Stick, v. 4. 20. 

^Vhen no director of the feast was appointed, they wcr(‘ 
said Culpa 2 totnre rnagi.strd, to drink as much as they pleased, 
{culpabatnr illc (pix ntulinin hiberet, excess only was blamed,) 
llorat. A'oY. ii. 2. 123. Some read cu]tpd\c\ but impro- 
jjerly; for cupa signifies either a large cask or tun which 
received the must from the wine-press, or it is put for copa\c\ 
caupa, a woman Avho kept a tavern, {fjiuc cuxtponam vel 
tabernam exerccret,) Suet. Ncr. 27-, or for the tav'crn itself; 
Avhence it was thought mean for a person to be supplied with 
wine, or from a retailer {de jiTojtdla vel propdla), Cic. Pis. 27- 
Suct. Claud. 40. 

louring the intervals of drinking they often played at dice 
(ALEA), Plant. Cure. ii. 3. 75., of which there Avere two 
kinds, the tesserae jind tali, Cic. Sen. 16. 

The Ti:SSER/E had six sides, marked I. II. III. IV. V. 
VI., like our <licc. The TALI had four sides longAvise, for 
the two ends M^ere not rcgai'ded. Oji one side was marked 
one point, {unio, an acc,) called Cams; on the opposite sid<' 
six, (Sejsuo, sice); on the two other sides, three and four, 
{temio et quaternio). In playing they used three tc.ssera; and 
tour tali. They were put into a box made in the form of a 
snuill tower, straight necked, wider below than above, and fluted 

ringlets, {intus gradus excisos habens,) called FRITILLIJS, 
f^rgus, turris, turricula,pldm.us, orca. See., and being shaken, 
were thrown out upon the gaming-board or table, (FORUS, 

alveuff. 
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alveuSf vel tahula lusoria aut aleatoria.) The highest or most 
fortunate throw (jartuSf holus vel mantis), called VENUS, or 
Jac'J'us venkkeus vel Basilicus, was, of the tesserce, three 
sixes; of the tali, when all of them came out different 
numbers. Tlie w'orst or lowest throw ( /actus pessimus vel 
damnosus) , called CANES vel Canicula;, vel vulturii, was, of 
the tcssct'cc, three aces; of the tali, when they were all the 
same. The other throws were valued from their numbers, 
Cic. J^ivin. i. 13. ii. 21. 59. Suet. Au^. 71. Ovid. Art. Am, 
ii. 203. Trist. ii. 474. Projtert. iv. 9. 20. Plant. Asia., v. 
2. 55. Ilorat. Sat. ii. 7- 17- iii. 49. Martial, yiiv. 



throw was to be repeated. The throw called Fenus determined 
the direction of the feast, {Arc/iiposia, in compotatione princi- 
patus, magistcrium, Cic. Scnect. \ i.,xi'\.Regnumvini, Horat. 
Od. i. 4. 18.) While throwing the dice, it was usual for a 
person to express his wishes, to invoke or name a mistress, or 
the like. Plant. Astn. v. 2. 5.5. iv. 1. 35. Captiv. i. 1. ,5. 
Cure. ii. 3. /S. 

They also played at odds or evens (Par tmrar ludehant). 
Suet. Aug. 71 .j JiRd at a game called DUODECIM SCRIP- 
TA vel Scriptula, or his sena puncta, Cic. Orat. i. 50. Non. 
Marcell. ii. 7*^1- Quinctil. xi. 2. Martial, xiv. I 7 ., on a 
square table {tahula vel «Ay'«.s), divided by twelve lines {linece 
vel script a), on which were placed counters (CALCUEI, 
iMtrovcs V. Patrnurnli) of different colours. The counters 
were moved {jn'omovehantur) according to throws {holi vel 
/actus) of the dice, as Avith us at The lines Avere 

intersected by a transverse line, called IjINEA Sacra, which 
tlu'y did not* pass Avithout being forced to it. When the 
countei-s had got to the last line, they Avere said to be inciti 
vel iuunoii, and the player nr/ incitas vel -a redactus, reduced to 
extremity, Plant. Pwn. iv. 2. 86. Trin. ii. 4.136., nnam cal- 
cem nan posse cicrc, i. c. nnnm calculum movere, not to be able 
to stir, Ih. In this game there Avas room both for chance and 
art, Ter. Ad. iv. 7.21. Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 203. iii. 363. 
^inson. Prof. i. 25. Martial, vii. 71 • xiv. 20. 

Some exclndc the tali or tessera; from this game, and make 
it the same Avith chess among us. Perhaps it Avas played both 
Avays. But severarparticulars concerning the private games of 
tlic Romans are not ascertained. 

All games of chance were called AUEA, and forbidden by 
the Cornelian, Piihlician,\xi\d Titian \iiWB, Horat. Od. iii.24. 
58., except in the month of December, Martial, iv. 14. 7 . 
V, 85. xiv. 1. These Iuavs, however, Avere not strictly observed. 

Old 
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Old men were particularly fond of such games, as not 
requiring bodily exertion, Cic. Sen. 16. Stiet. Aitg.Tl. Ju¬ 
venal. xiv. 4. 

The character of gamesters (AEEATORES vel aleones) 
was held infamous, Cic. Cat. ii. 10. Phil. ii. 27. 

Augustus used to introduce at cnt.ertiiininents a kind of 
div'crsion, similar to what we call a lottery; by selling tickets 
{sortes), or sealed tablets, apparently equivalent, at an cqutil 
price ; which, when opened or unsealed, entitled the pur¬ 
chasers to things of veryunecpial value {rea ina'qaalissinuc); as, 
for instance, one to 100 gold pieces, another to a pick-tooth 
{(lentiscalpiam), a third to a purple robe, ^:c.; in like manner 
pictures, with the wrong side turned to the company {avers4ts 
tahulurian piet liras in coni’ii’io r cadi tare, sole/iat), so that, for 
the same price, one received the picture of an Apelles, of a 
Zeuxis, or a I’arrhasius, and another, the first essay of a 
icarner. Suet. Jag. 'Jo. So Ilcliogabrdus, lAimprid. in Tlta 
ejus,2\. 

There was a game of chance, (which is still common in Italy, 
chiefly, however, among the vulgai*, called the game oi JMorra,) 
plaj’ed between two persons, b}' suddenly I'aising or conipia'ss- 
ing the fingers, and, at the same instant, guessing eacli at the 
number of the other; when doing thus, they were said Mn ark 
niGiTis, Cic. Pivin. ii. 41. 0//'. iii. 23. Suet. Jug. 13. As 

the number of fingers stretched out could not be known in the 
dark, unless those who played had implicit confidence in one 
anotlier ; hence, in praising the virtue and fidelity of a man, lu; 
was said to be Dignus quicu.m in TiiNivuuis micks, Cic. Of)'. 
iii. 19. Pin. ii. 16. s. 52. 

Tlie Romans ended their repasts in the same manner in 
which they began them, with libations and prayers, Ovid. 
P'ast. ii. 635. The guests drank to the liealth of their host , 
and, under the. Cajsars, to that of the emperor, Ihid. ct 
Petron. 60. When about to go away, they sometimes dt'- 
manded a parting cup in honour of hlcrcui’y, that he might 
grant them a sound sleep, Martial. Delphin. i. 72. 

The master of the house (/jciv/.v, doniinus, pardc/ius, ra’juc 
magister, convivator, Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 35. Martial, xii. 48. 
Gell. xiii. 11.) used to give the guests certain presents at their 
departure, called Suet. Aug. 7«'>. Gal. 55. Vesp. 

19. Martial, xiv. 1. Petron. 60., or X liNlA, which were some¬ 
times sent to them, Plin. Pjnst. vi. 31. Vitruv. vi. 10. Alar- 
tial. xiii. 3. Xknium is also put for a present sent from the 
provinces to an advocate at Rome, Plin. PJp. \. 14., or given 
to the governor of a province. Digest. 


The 
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The presents j^iven to tpiests beini^ of different kinds, were 
sometimes distributed by lot. Martial, xiv. 1. 5,—^0. 144. 
170 ., or by some ingenious contrivance, Petron. 41. 

III. 110M4N RITES OF MARRIAGE. 

REGAL marriage {jushun inntrirnoniarn) among the 
Romans was made in three different ways, called usus, 
coafnrrratio, and coihnptio. 

1. USUS, usage or prescription, M’-as when a woman, with 
the consent of her parents or guardians, lived witJi a man for 
a A\’liole year {//latriu/oaii caiisu) without being absent three 
nights, and tints became his lawful ■wife, or property, by pre¬ 
scription [asu rapta fait), (jell. iii. 2. If absent for three 
nights (trinortifon), she was stiid e.s-.s<? usnrjiata, or isse usur- 
pahani^c. sinanjns, to have interrupted the prescription, and 
thus prevented a marriage, l/.snrjmfio cst enim usuca 2 nonis 
intrrnfjftio, (jell. iii. 2. j). 41. il. 2.—See p. 50. 

2. C:ONFARK RATIO, vats when a man and woman were 
joined in marriage hythe Poutifex 3la.vimus^ov PlamenDialis, 
in pre.sence of at least ten Avitnesses, by a set form of -words, 
tunl by tasting a cake mtide of salt, water, and flour, calierl 
l^AR, or Pants l''.vRiii<;L;s vel luirreum libiirn ; which was 
olfercd Avilh a sheep in sacrifice to the gods, IHonys. ii. 25. 
Si-rt'. ad r/rg. (i. i. 01. yP:„. iv. 104. Plin. xviii. 2. 

This AT'as the most solemn form of marriage, and could 
only he dissolved by another kind of sacrifice, called DIF- 
I'AHREATIO, I'csfas. Ry it a Avoman Avas said to come 
into the possession or poAAer of her husband by the sacred 

hlAA'S, (hd-rr I'li't pi trvveXOcu’^ ill '1110.1111111^ 1. C. JlOtCS- 

tafem idri raui'Oiirc) . She thus became pai’tner of all his sub- 
staiice and sacred rites, those of the Penates, as well as of the 
La res. (Set' p. 2(jl.) If he died intestate, and AA'ithout chil- 
tlren, she inherited his Avhole fortune as a daughter. If he left 
children, she had an ctpial share Avith them. If she committed 
any fault, the husband judged of it in company with her rela¬ 
tions, and ptinished her at pleasure, Dionys. ii. 25. Pirn. xiv. 
10. Suet. Tih. 05. Tacit. Ann. xiii. 32. The punishment of 
AA'omcn publicly condemned, aan'is sometimes also left to their 
relations, TJv. xxxix. 18. T’al. Max. vi. 0. 5. 

^'he children of this kind of marriage were called PATRI- 
M1 ct MATRIMI, Serv. Ibid., often employed for particular 
purposes in sacred solemnities, L>iv. xxxvii. 3. Cic. Pes^i. 
liar. 11. Tacit. Hist. iv. 53. Certain priests were chosen 
only from among them : as the Flamen of Jupiter, Tacit. 
Annul, iv. IG., and the Vestal Virgins, Gell. i. 12. According 

to 
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to Festus those were so called whose parents were both alive. 
If only the father was alive, Patrimif vel -c-v; if only the 
mother, matrimi^ vel -es. Hence Minerva is called Patuim a 
VIRGO, CatulL i. 9., because she hud no mother; and a man 
who had children while his own father m'us alive, l*ATKit 
PATRIMUS, Festus. 

This ceremony of maxTia£?e in later times fell mncli into 
disuse. Tacit. Annal. iv. 1(). Hence Cicero mentions only 
two kinds of marriage, Usus and < oemptio,/ wo Flare. 34. 

3. COEMPriO was a kind of mutual purchase {eniptio, 
vetiditio) ywhen a man and woman were married, by delivering 
to one another a small piece of money, and repeating certain 
words, Cic. Oral. i. 57- The man asked the woman, if she was 
willing to be the mistress of his family, A>.' sini matkr 
KAM iLiiE ESSK VELLKT ? She auswcred. That she was, Sk 
VEELK. In the same manner, the woman asked tlie man, anti 
he made a similar answer, liocth. in Cic. Topic. 3. 

The effects of this rite were the same as of the former. 
The woman was to the husband in the place of a daughter, 
and he to her as a father, in Tlri'. G’, i. 31. She as¬ 

sumed his name, together with her own ; as Antonia Drnsi, 
Domitia JBibuli, c')'c. Slie resigned to him all her goods. Ter. 
Amir. i. b. G\. Cic. Top. iv., and acknowledged him as her 
lord and master (Dominus), f7/g. iv. 193. 214. The 

goods which a woman brought to her husband, besides her 
portion, were called PARAITIEIIXA, -orntn, or hona para¬ 
phernalia. In the first days of the republic dov.'rics were very 
small; that given by the senate to the daughter of Scipio was 
only 11,000 «.s-.se.s <)f brass, ,£’3.7:10:5; and one MeguIIia 
was sirnamed Dotata, or the great fortune, because slie had 
50,000 assesy i. e. ,^161 ; 7 : 0, FaL J/«.r. iv. 4. 10. But after¬ 
wards, upon the increase of ua;alth, the marriage-jjortions 
of women became greater, Dedes cenfena, sc. sestertia, 
a£6072 :18 ; 4. Martial, ii. 0.5. 5. xi. 24.3, Anvcnal. vi. 130., 
the usual portion of a lady of Senatorian rank, Juvenal. X. 355. 
Soine had ducenties, ,^^401,4.58 : 0 : 8, Martial, v. 38. 34. 

Sometimes the wife reserved to herself {recejnty Cic. Oral. 
ii. 55. Topic. 20. vel excepit. i. e. in nsnni sjnrni resey'vavit) 
a part of the dowry; hence called Dos jikcepticia, Jhirest. 
and a slave, who was not subject to the power of her husband, 
Servus RECKPTICIUS, Gcll. xvu. 0., or J>0TALIS, riant. 
Asin. 1. 72 . 

Some think that coiimptio was used as an accessory rite to 
confarreatioy and retained when the primary rite Avas dront; 
from Cic. Flacc. 34. ^ i ’ 

The rite of purchase in marriage was not peculiar to the 
Romans j but prevailed also among other nations j as among 

the 
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the Hebrews, Gen, xxix. 18. 1 Sam, xviii. 25.; the Thra¬ 
cians, Xenoph. Anah.Vn, Herodot. Terpsich.init,} the Greeks, 
Euripid. 3Ied.2'32.', the Germans, Tacit, de Mor. G, 18,&c.; 
the Cantabri in Spain, Strab. iii. 165. So in the days of 
Homer, Odyss. viii. 317-, to which Virgil alludes, G. i.31. 

Some say that a yoke {Jugum) used anciently to be put on 
a man and woman about to be married; whence they were 
called coNJUGEs, Serv. in Virg. Ain. iv. 16. But others think 
this expression merely metaphorical; as, Horat. Od. ii.5. ir" 
iii. 9. 1.8. Plant. Cure. i. 1. 50. 

A matrimonial union between slaves was called CONTU- 
BERNIUM; the slaves themselves Contubeunales (see 
p. 43.), or when a free man lived with a woman not married 
(CoNcuBiNATUs), Suct. Pesjt.ixi which case, the woman 
was called Concubina, Cie. de Orat. i. 40., Peelaca, Suet. 
VenpH 1.,or VvAA.v.yi,qu(iepropriafuit ejus, quiuxorem haberet, 
Festus. Plaut. Rud. v. 4. 3. Gel!, iv. 3. ; thus, Pellex 
KEGiN\E, Suet. Cars. 49., Cic. Clueut. JO., Juvenal. 

ii. 57 . > SoRORis, Ovid. Met. vi. .537. Epist. 9. 132. Jovisy 
i. e. lo, /5. xiv. 95. et alibi passim. 

Married women were called Matrona:, or matres familias, 
Gell. xviii. 6., opposed to meretriceSy j^^ostitutWy scoria, &c. 

There could be no just or legal marriage (NUj^PI^, 
justum matrimonimn, conmibium, conjugiuni, vel consortium, 
i e. cadern fortuna aut conditio, for better, for worse), unless 
between Roman citizens; Non erat cum externo connu- 
juuM, Scnec. Beit. iv. 35., without a particular permission for 
that purpose, obtained first from the people or senate, and 
aftcrwartls from the Emperors, Liv. xxxviii. 36. XJlpian. 
Eragm. v. 4. Conjuge barbard iv^vis maritus vixit,}^orQ.t. 
Od. iii. .5. .5. Anciently, a Roman citizen was not allowed 
even to marry a freed-woman, Eiv. xxxix. 19., hence Antony 
is reproached by Cicero for having married Fulvia, the daugh¬ 
ter of a freed-man, Plin. ii. 2. iii. 6., as he afterwards was 
detested at Rome for marrjdng Cleopatra, a foreigner, before 
he divorced Octa^da; but this was not esteemed a legal mar¬ 
riage, Plutarch, in Anton. 

By the Lex Pa pi a Popp.ea, a greater freedom was allowed. 
Only senators and their sons and grandsons were forbidden 
to marry a freed-woman, an actress, or the daughter of an 
actor, Dio. liv. 16. But it was not till Caracalla had granted 
the right of citizenship to the inhabitants of the whole empire, 
that Romans were permitted freely to intermarry with fo¬ 
reigners. 

The Romans sometimes prohibited intermarriages between 
neighbouring districts of the same country, lAv. viii. 14. 
ix. 43. xlv. 29., and what is still more surprising, the States 

of 
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of Italy were not allowed to speak the Latin language in 
public, nor their criers to use it in auctions, without permis¬ 
sion, Xiv. xl. 42. 

The children of a Roman citizen, whether man or woman, 
and a foreigner, were accounted spurious, and their condition 
little better than that of slaves, I^iv. xliii. 3. They were 
called HYBRIDiE or Ihrida'y vcl -desy Hurat. Sat. i. 7" 2. 
Suet. 19., the general names of animals of a mixed breed, 
or produced by animals of a different species, mongrels 
(animalia ambigvna vel bigenera^ mustmCmcs, Umbri^ &c.) as 
a mule, from a horse and an ass ; a dog from a hound and a cvir 
{canis ex venatiro et gregario), Plin. viii.f>., hence ai)plied to 
those sprung from parents of different nations, IJirt. de liell. 
udfr. 11). JSIartial. vi. 39. viii. 22., and t(> words compounded 
from different languages. 

The children of a lawful marriage were called LKGITIMI; 
all others iLLEGiTiMi. Of the latter there were four kinds : 
Naturai.es, ex concubina ; Spukii, ex meretrive \e\ scorto et 
incerto jiutre, Plutai’ch. Q. Rom. 101., Adui.i'erixi et in- 
cjBSTuosi. There were certain degi'ees of consanguinity,witliin 
which marriage was prohibited, as between a brother and sister, 
an uncle and niece,/ic. Such connection U'as calletl IXC I jS- 
TUS, -iis vel -um, Suet. Cl. 2(5. Ner. 5. I'acit. Ann. xii. d, 
5, 6, or with a Vestal Virgin, Suet. Domit. 8. 3'hese degrees 
were more or less extended, or contracted at different times, 
Plutarch. Queest. Rom. ti. Tacit, xlun. xii. (5, 7- i. 42. 

46. xlii. 34. Suet. ^ug. 63. Claud. 26. 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was forbidden among the 
Romans, Suet. Jul. 52. Cic. de Orat. i. 40. 

The age of puberty or marriage was from fourteen for men, 
and twelve for girls, Pestus. 

A custom prevailed of espousing infants to avoid the penalties 
of the law against bachelors: but Augustus ordained, tliat 
no nuptial engagement should be vali<l, Vhieh ^vas made more 
than two years before the celebration of the marriage, that 
is, below ten, I)io. liv. 16. Ivi. 7. Suet, yiug.34. 74us, 
however, Avas not always observed, 1. IJ. JJigest. xxiii. tit. i. 
de Spousal. 

No young man or w'oman was allowed to marrv without the 
consent of their parents or guardians, Cic. Flacv.'3b. Hence a 
father was .said vel despondere aut.///»««, Cic. 

Att. i. 3. Ter. And. i. 1. 7^»* Tacit. Agric. 9., adding these 
words, Qu.s: res recte vertat : or J)ii bene vertant, 
Plaut. Aul. ii. 2. 41. 49. ii. 3, 4. 

There was a meeting of friends, usually at the house of the 
Avom^’s father, or nearest relation, to settle the articles of the 
mahiage contract, which was written on tables (legitimec^ 

tuhclhc)y 
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taheUceJj and sealed, Juvenal, ii. 119. vi. 25. 199. x, 836. 
This contract was called SPONSALIA, -orwm vel -ium, 
espousals ; the man who was betrothed or affianced, SPON- 
SUS, and the woman SPONSA, Ge//. iv. 4. Suet. j^ug. b3. 
Cl. 12., or PACTA, Plaut. Poen. v. 3.38. THn. ii. 4.99., 
as before SPERATA, Id. Amphit. ii. 2. 44., and SPERA- 
TUS, Ovid, pj'pi xi. jirope finem. The contract was made in 
the form of a stipulation. An spondks ? Spondeo. Then 
likewise the dowry was promised. Plant. Trin. v. 2. 34. 
'Tcrent. And. v. 4. 47., to be paid down on the marriage day. 
Suet. CL 26. Jiwenal. x. 33.5., or afterwards usually at three 
separate payments {tribus pensionihus)y Cic. Att. xi. 4. 23. & 
idt. On this occasion, there was commonly a feast: and the 
man gave the \vo\rux \\-a riny; {annulus prormhus)y by way of 
pledge, Juvenal, vi. 2/., which she put on her left hand, on 
the finger next the least; because it was believed, a nerve 
reached from thence to the heart, Macroh. Sat. vii. 15. 

Tlien also a day was fixed for the marriage. Per. And. i. 1. 
75. Certain days were reckoned unfortunate ; as the Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides, and the days which followed them, particu¬ 
larly the whole month of May, Mense malum majo nuberk 
\'ui.(ius AIT, Ovid.Past. v. 490. Plutarch. Q. Ito?n. 85., and 
those days which were called Atri, marked in the kalen- 
<lar with black; also certain festivals, as that of the Saliiy 
Parentaliay Macroh. Sat. i. 15. But widows might 

marry on those days, Ibid. Pint. Q. Itorn. 103. 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the month of 
June, Ovid. Past. vi. 221. Plutarch. Ibid. 

If after the espousals either of the parties wished to retract, 
{spu/tsalia dissolvere, in/irniare, vel infrmgereyj which they 
expressetl thus, Conoitionk 'I'ua non utor, it was called 
RICOUOIUM. Hence, liepudiatus repetor, after being re¬ 
jected, I am sought back, Per. And. i. 5. 15.; and when a 
man or woman, after signing the contract, sent notice that 
they wished to break oft* the match, they were said liepudium 
ei vel amicis e/us rnittere, remittcre vel remmeiarey Ter. 
Phorm. iv. 3. J'2. v. G. 35. Plant. Aid. iv. 10.69. But Me- 
pudiare also signifies, to divorce either a wife. Suet. Cces. i., 
or a husband, Quinctil. vii. 8. 2. 

On the wedding-daj’^, the bride was dressed in a long white 
robe bordered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribbons 
{segruenta et longi habit us, Juvenal, ii. 124.), thought to be the 
saine with tunica recta, Plin. viii. 48., bound with a girdle, 
Jucau. ii. 3G2., made of wool (ZONA yal cingulum latieum), 
tied in a knot, called nodus HerculeuSy which the husband 
untied {solvebal), Ovid. Ep. ii. 116. Festus. Her face was 
Covered (NUBEBATUR) with a red or flame-coloured veil 

(luteuni 
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(luitum FLAMMEUM vel to denote her modesty, 

JAican, ii. 361. Juvencd. ii. 124. vi. 224. et Schol, in loc, x. 
334. Martial, xii. 42. P/m, xxi. 8., hence Nubbre, sc. ap 
virOf to marry a husband} dare vel collocarejiliam nuptmn v. 
nuptui, i. e. in matrimonium dare, to many a daugliter or 
dispose of her in marriage. Her hair was divided into six 
locks with the point of a spear. Pint, in liomul, et Qiia:st, 
86. vel 87. Ovid, Past. ii. 560., and crowned with flowers, 
Catull. lix. 6. Her shoes were of the same colour with her 
veil {lutei socci)^ Catull. lix. 10. Plaut. Cas. prol. 89. Cic. 
Cluent. 5. Divin. i. 16. Liv. xlii. 12. Suet. Cl. 26. Tacit. 
Ann. xi. 27. Val. Max. ix. 1. 

No marriage was celebrated without consulting the auspices, 
X. 336. Cic. Div.i. Cluent. Plant. Cas.prol. 

86. Suet. Claud. 2Q. Tacit, ./inn. sx.TJ. Lucan. 
and offering sacrifices to the gods, especially to Juno, the 
goddess of marriage, P^irg. jPn. iv. 59. Anciently a hog was 
sacrificed, V'arro It. Ii. ii. 3. The gall of the victim Avas 
always taken out and thrown away, to signify the removal of 
all bitterness from marriage, Plutarch, pnccep. conjiig. Tlie 
maiTiage-ceremony was performed at the house of the bride’s 
father, or nearest relation. In the evening, the bride was 
conducted (DUCEBATUR vel deducehatnr) to her husband’s 
house. She was taken apparently by force {abripiebatur) from 
the arms of her mother or nearest relation, in memory of 
the violence used to the Sabine women. Three boys, whose 
parents were alive, attended her; two of them, supporting 
her by the arm, and the third bearing a flambeau of pine or 
thorn before (Taulapinea vel sjnnea), Festus, Catull. lix. 15. 
Plin. xvi. 18. Propert. iv. 12. 46. There were five other 
torches carried before her, (called Faces Nuptiales, Cic. 
Cluent. 6 ., MaritjE, Ovid. J£p. xi. 101., Lkgitim.e, Lucan. 
ii. 356.) Plutarch. Q. Horn. 2. Hence Ta;da is put for mar¬ 
riage, Virg. JPn. iv. 18. Ovid. Met. iv. 60. 

Maid-servants followed with a distaff’, a spindle, and wool, 
{colus compta, et fusus cum stammer) intimating that she was 
to labour at spinning, as the Roman matrons ditl of oltl, 
Plin. viii. 48. s. 74. Chdd. Fast. ii. 741. Liv. i. 57., and 
some of the most illustrious in later times. Augustus is said 
to have seldom worn any thing but the manufacture of his 
wife, sister, daughter, and nieces, at least for his domestic 
robes. Suet. Aug. 73. 

A boy named CAMILLUS, carried, in a covered vase 
called CuMERUM vel -a, the bride’s utensils (nubextis uten- 
silia), Festus, and play-things for children (Crepundia), 
PlauU Cist. iii. 1. 5, Mud. iv. 4. 110. 

A great 
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A great number of relations and friends attended the 
tial procession {potnpam nuptialem ducehant), which was 
called OFFICIUM, ,%ivenul. ii. 132. vi. 202. Suet, Cal. 25. 
Claud. 26. iVer. 28.; hence 13UCERE uxorem, sc. domunif 
to marry a wife. 'J'he boys repeated jests and railleries {sales 
et convicia) as she passed along, Lucan, ii. 369. Festus. 
Catull. Jix. 127 . 

'I'he door and door-posts of tlie bridegroom’s house were 
adorned witli leaves and flowers, and the rooms with tapestry, 
Juvenal, vii. 51. 79. 226. 

When the bride came thither, being asked who she was, she 
answered, Uin tit Caius, iiu kgo Caia, i. e. Ubi tu Do- 
'iuhius et pater fannlins, ibi ego Domina et mater farnilias. A 
new married u'oman was culled CAIA, from Caia Ceediia, or 
'J'anufjuil, the wife of Tartpiinius I’riscus, who is said to have 
bt'en an excellent spinster {fanifica) and housewife, Cic.Mur. 
12. Cluinciil.x.'J. Festus. Her distaff and spindle were kept 
in the temple of Saugus or Hercules, I*lm. viii. 48. s. 74. 

'i’he bride hound tiie door-posts of her husband with woollen 
fillets, Plin. xxix. 2. s. 9. Lucan, ii. 355. Sert}. inFirg.JEn. 
iv. d58., and anointed {uugebaf) them with the fat of swine or 
■wolves, t(* avert fascination or enchantments ; whence she was 
called UXOR, quasi Unxok, Serv. ibid. Plin. xxviii. 9. s.37. ' 

She was lifted over the threshold, Lucan, ibid.Plutarch, hi 
Itonrul. et Quccst. Pom. 29., or gentlj’^ stepped over it. Plant. 
C<(s. iv. 4. 1. It was thought ominous to touch it with her 
feet, because the threshold was sacred to Vesta, the goddess 
of virgins, Seri', in Virg. FcL viii. 29. 

l'j)on her entry, the keys of the house were delivered to 
her, to denote her being entrusted with the management of 
the family, Festus. A sheep’s skin was spread below her; 
intimating that she was to work at the spinning of wool, 
Pluiurch. Qua-st. Rom.‘^\. Both she and her husband touched 
lire and water, because all things were supposed to be pro¬ 
duced from these two elements, Plutarch. Q. Horn. 1. Varro 
de L. L. iv. 10. Ovid. Fast. iv. 792. Art. Am. ii. 598., with 
the w ater they bathed their feet, ScriK in Firg. JFm. iv. I 67 . 

The husband on this occasion gave a feast (CQ5NA NIJP- 
'riALIS) to his relations and friends, to those of the bride 
and her attendants, Citrc. v. 2.62. Suet. Cal.'2h. Ju¬ 

venal. \\. "201. 

Musicians attended, who sang the miptial song (EPITHA- 
EAMIUM, Hymenaius vel -?/;«, vel Thaeassio. Martial. Hi. 
93. 25. Catull. 61. Ter. Adelph. v. 7 - 7 - Stat. Spiv. ii. 7 - 
87. They often repeated, lo Hymen Hymen.ee, Plant. Cos. 
iv. 3., and Thaeassio, Martial, i. 36. 6., from Hymen the 
god of marriage among the Greeks, and Thalassus among 
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the Romans^ Ibid. Jbfizr^ia/. xiii. 42.’5., or from one 3ra/«jAm9, 
who lived in great happiness with his wife, h'e&ttiSy Liv. i. 9., 
as if to wish the new-married couple the like felicity, Hu- 
tarch. in Pomp, (or from taXuaia, lardfivinm, Phitarcli. in Ro- 
mulo.) These words used also to be resounded by tlu; 
attendants of the bride on the way to her husband’s house, 
Martial, ibid. Ovid. lip. xii. 148,xiv.27. Hence llpmentcns 
canercy to sing the nuptial stnig, ulin. vii.398, vel 7///- 

mentica sc. carmimiy Ovid. Art. Am.i.r>G.S. llpnieiuvi invon- 



{in thalamnm) by matrons, who had been inarrietl only to one 
husband, called Pronuha:, Festus, and laid {voUocubutur) in 
the nuptial couch (Icctus s^enialis)y whicli M'as inagaificently 
adorned, Catiill. lix. 188., and placed in the hall (in afrio vel 
unldy Horat. Ep. i. 1. 87-) opposite (udtn>r.sn.s) to the dour,ai)(l 
covered with flowers, Ciri Claent, n. Catnil.Wyi. 192. Donat, 
in 'Per. pun. hi. 5. 45. .Tuvenal. x. 'Pavit. ..Inn. xv. ii7- 

Propert. iv. 11.81. Gell. xvi. 9., sometimes in the garden, 
Juvenal, x. 334. If it had ever been used for tluit purpose 
before, the place of it was changed, Projierl. iv. 12.8.'). i\'. 9. 
59. There were images of certain divinities around, Suauius, 
Pkrtunda, &c. Arnoh. iv, Augustin, dc C’/>’. 77c/, vi. 9. 
Nuptial songs w'ere sung by young women before the door till 
midnight, Ovid, Past. iii.G75. G95., hence calledEei rn ai.ami v. 
The husband scattered nuts among the boys, l*lin. xv. 22. 
Serv.in Virg. Erl. viii. 30. Catutl. lix. 131., intimating that 
he droppe<l boyish amusements, and thenceforth was to act as 
a man. Hence nuces reliinjaerc, to leave trifles and mind 
serious business, Pers. i. 10., or from boys playing with imts 
in the time of the Suet. Aug. 83. Martial, v, 85. 

xiv. 1.12., which at other times was forbidden, Ih. 18. \^oung 
women, when they married, consecrated their playthings, 
and dolls or babies (PIJIVE) to V'enus, Pers. ii. 70. I be 
guests were dismissed with small presents {ApopJioreta)y 
Martial, xiv. 1. Juvenal, vi. 202. 

Next day uTiothcr entertainment was given by the buslRind, 
called REPOTIA,-omn/., Festus, Hoi*at. Sat. ii. 2. GO., wlicn 
presents were sent to the bride by lier friends anti I'clations j 
and she began to act as mistress of the lamilyg by performing 
sacred rites, jl7ff67*t>Z». Sat. i. 15. 

A woman after marriage retained her former name; as 
Julia, Pullia, Ovtavia, Paiilla, PaleriUy ike. joined to that 
of her husband ; Catonis Mahcxa, Eucan. ii. 344,, Julia 
Pompeiiy Tereniia Ciceronisy Livia Augustiy ike. 


Divorce 



Divorce (DIVORTIUM), or a right to dissolve the Miir> 
riage, was, by the law of Romulua, permitted to the hwabaitd, 
but not to the wife, Plutarch, in Pomulo; as by the Jewish 
law, Duet. xxiv. 1., not however without a just cause, Pestus 
in SONTICUM. A groundless or unjust divorce was punished 
with the loss of effects ; of which one half fell to the wife, and 
the other was consecrated to Ceres, Plutarch, ibid. 

A man might divorce his wife if she had violated the con¬ 
jugal faith, used poison to destroy his offspring, or brought 
upon liim supposititious children ; if she had counterfeited 
his private keys, or even drunk wine without his knowledge, 
Plutarch, ibid. Hell. x. 1. Plin.y\\. 12. In these cases,the 
husband judged together with his wife’s relations, JDionys.\\. 
25. This law is supposed to have been copied into the T.’vvelve 
Tables, Oic. Phil. ii. 2S. 

Although the laws allowed husbands the liberty of divorce, 
there was no instance of its being exercised for about 520 
years. Sp. Carviiius Hnga was the first who divorced bis 
wife, althougli fojul of lu'r, because she had no children, on 
account of the oath he liad been forced to take by the cen¬ 
sors, in common with the other citizens, 7i.vorcm se Uberuui 
quccrcndurum grathi habiturton, that he would mazTy to have 
children, Hell. iv. il. / «/. Jla.v. ii. 1.4. JJionys. ii. 25. 

Afterwards divorces became 'very freciuent; not only for 
important reasons, Suet. ^lug. 62. C/aud.2l). 65., but 

often on the most Irivolous pretexts, Pal. Mux. vi. 6. 11, 12. 
Dio. xlvi. 18. Plutarch, in P. Paullo et Ciccron. Jm'enul. 
vi.l47. ( vHesar,whcn be divorced Pompeia, the niece of Sylla, 
because Clodius had got admission to his house in the garb of 
a music-girl, at the celebration of the sacred rites of the Bona 
Dca^ Cic. Sext. 61., declared, that he did not believ e any 
thing that was said against her, but that he could not live with 
a wife who had once been suspected, Dio. xxxvii. 45. Suet. 
Cecs. 6. Hie. Att. 1. 12. 

If a "wife was guilty of infidelity she forfeited her dowry, 
Val. Max. viii. 2, 6.; but if the divorce was made without any 
fault of her’s, the dowry was restored to her. When the 
separation was voluntary on both sides {emn hoxa gra ita a 
ae invicern discedebant), she sometimes also retained the nup¬ 
tial presents of her husband, Ovid, de Beni. Am. 669. 

In the later ages of the Republic, the same liberty of divorce 
was exercised by the tvoinen as by the men. Some think that 
right was granted to them by the law ofthe l'welve Tables, in 
imitation of the Athenians, Plntarch. in A/rifmide. This, how¬ 
ever, seems not to have been the case ; for it appears they 
did not enjoy it even in the time of Plautus, Mercat. iv. 6.; 
only if a man was absent for a certain time, his tvife seems to 

v k' have 
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have been at liberty to marry another, Plaict. Slich. i. 1. 29. 
Afterwardsjsome women deserted their hnsbuuds so frequently, 
and with so little shame, that Seneca says, they reckoned their 
years not from the number of Consuls but of husbands, Dc 
Beiief. in. 16. So Juvenal, Fuatt octo viuriti quhiqne jn-r 
aufumno!i,\\. 228. Martial, vi.7*, often withoiit any just cause, 
Cir. Fam. viii.7. But a freed woman, if married to her pati’on, 
was not permitted to divorce him {ci repndmm mittere). 

Augustus is said to have restricted this license of noN,\ 
oUA'i’iA divorces, as they were called, fytfct. 34., and like¬ 

wise Oomitiau. They still, however, prevailed; although the 
women who made them M’cre by no means respectable. Qua: 
mtfdt foties, Viou tiuhif, aduUei’u Icgcesf, Martial, vi. 7- 
The man v\'as said «7rf /(7rr/;', dimittere itxorctn ; and the 

woman ()rro\ci-n-(w, relinquerexvldcscrcrc i’ir7nii; both Facere 
di7'oril((})i cum uxore vcl ?7/’o, a riro, vel ah nxore. Cic. 
Fam. viii. 7- U. 24. 3. 34. 

A divorce, anciently, was made -with diHerent ceremonies, 
according to the manner in which the marriage had been 
celebrated. 

A niarringe et)ntracted by r(U)farreatio, nais dissolved by 
sacrifice called DlFl’WRHJ'iATIO, Frstus; which was still 
in use in the time of Plutarch, when a separation {discidhnu) 
took place betwixt the F/a/ucu of Jupiter and his wife (Fla- 
7nbiica), Qmest. Rom. .oO. 

A marriage contracted by cai'unjdio was dissolved by a kind 
of ridcase called RFAlANCIPA'riC), Id. In this manner 
Cato is supposed to have ^'oluntarily given away his wife 
Marcia to llortensius, Plafarch, in 'Cat.y and Tiberius Nero 
his -wife Livia to Augustus, even when big with child. Tacit. 
Anu.Y 1. />/o. xlviii. 44. VcU.n.\)A. 

In later times, a divorce was made with fewer ceremonies. 
In presence of seven witnesses, the marriage-contract was torn, 
(Tahahc uuptiales xcX dolales fraagchaiUury) Tacit. Ann. xi. 
30. Juv'enal.ix. 7b.,the keys ■were taken from the wife {claves 
adbnehantur), Cic. Phil.ii. 28., then certain words were pro¬ 
nounced by a freed-man, or by the hushand himself. Res tuas 

TUM HA HE vel -ECO; TuAS IIKS TIllT AGITO; Exr, EXI OCYUS ; 
VaT)E FORyVS, I FORAS, MUI.IEIi; CEDE DOMO, Plant. Cusitl. 11 . 

2. 36. Cic. de Orat. i. 40. Plant. Amjjh. iii. 2. 47. Ovid. 
Fp. xii. 134. J7w. vi. 145. Mart. x. 42. xi. 105. 1. 2.9. 
I), dc JMvort. Hence Exigere foras vel cnccre. to divorce, 
Cic. Phil. ii. 28. 

If the husband was absent, he sent his wife a bill of divorce 
(nunciuni remittehat), Cic. Att. i. 10., on which similar 
w'ords were inscribed. This was called matrimonii eenun- 

ClATfO. 
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If the divorce was itiiide without tlie fault of the wife, her 
whole portion was restored to her; sometimes all at once, but 
usually by three different payments, Cic. Att. xi. 4. 23. 25. 

There was sometimes an action (actio mal.® tracta- 
TioNis), to determine by whose fault the divorce was made, 
Cic. Top. 4. Qrdnciil. vii. 3. Declavt. viii. 18. 38.3. When 
the divorce was made by the wife, she said, Valeas, tibi 
habeas tuas res, reddas meas. Plant. Aviph. iii. 2. 47- 

Div'orccs were recorded in the public registers {acta), Cic. 
Fam. viii. 7- Scncc. de Benef., as marriages, Auvenal.n. 136., 
births. Id. ix. 84., and funerals. Suet. ]Ver. 39. 

Widows were obliged to wear mourning for their husbands 
at least ten months, Seitcc. Ppist. 65., and if they married 
within that time, they -wei-e held infamous, A. 2. C. de. secnnd. 
I^upt.\ but men were under no such restriction. 

M. Antoninus, the philosopher, after the death of his wife 
Faxistina, lived with a concubine {iie tot fiheris xuperducerei 
novercaui), thiit he might not bring in a step-mother on his 
children, Capitolvi. in Vita eju.s, fi'n. 

Second marriages in n-omen were not esteemed honourable, 
and those who had been niarrietl hut to one husband, or who 
remained in M'idowhood, were held in particular respect. 
Hence UNIVIRA is often found in ancient inscriptions, as 
an epithet of honour. Sojlixi Projiert. iv. ult. Such 

as married a second time n ere not allowed to officiate at the 
annual sacred rites of Female Foi-tmu; (Forhi'na ‘nniUehris) ^ 
Hionys. viii. .56. Val. Max. 1.8.4. Serv. in Virg. A£n. iv, 
19. Festus in Pudirituv .signurn. Among the (Germans second 
marriages were prohibited by knv. Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 19. 


IV. ROMAN FUNERALS. 

^HE Romans paid the greatest attention to funeral rites, 
because they believed that the souls of the unburied were 
not admitted into the abodes of the dead, or, at least, wan¬ 
dered an hundred years along the river Styx, before they 
were alloweil to cross it; for which reason, if the bodies ot 
their friends could not be found, they erected to them an 
empty tomb ( Fumitlits inanis, Kt voTuptov, CenotaphiumJ^ at 
which they performed the usual solemnities, I irg. Atm., iii. 304. 
vi. .326. 505. Stat. Theh. xii. 162., and if they happened to 
see a dead body, they always threw some earth upon it, lb. 
365. Horat. Od. i. 28. 23. 36., and whoever neglected to do 
so, was obliged to expiate his crime by sacrificing a hog to 
Ceres, Festus in Pr^eciuanea agna; hence no kind of deatli 
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was so much dreaded as shipwreck, Ov. Trist. i. 2. 51. j hetice 
also, Rite condcremanes, to bury in due form, Plin.Ep.v\\.27- 
Condere nnimam aepulvhro, Virg. Ain. iii. 68. See Plaut, 
Most, ii. 2. 66. Suet. Cal. 59., and to want the due rites was 
esteemed the greatest misfortune, Ovid. Ep. x. 119. 

When persons were at the point of death, their nearest re¬ 
lation present endeavoured to catch their last breath with 
their mouth {extremum spiritum ore excipere)^ Cic. Verr. v.45. 
Virg. Ain. vi. 684., for they believed that the soul, or living 
principle (ANIl'/lA), then went out at the mouth. Hence 
the soul of an old person {auinia senilis) was said in prhnis la- 
hris esse, Senec. Kp.3()., or m ore prinio teneri. Id. Here. Fur. 
1310.; so ANiMAM as^ere, to be in tlie agony of death, Eiv. 
xxvi. 14. C/c. T't/w. viii. 13. yVvr. i. 9. Senee. Ep. M)\.xJni- 
rnam dare, e//iare, exhalare, exspirare, effirndere, ike. to die. 

A4iey now also pulled off their rings, >Suet. Tib. 73. Plin. 
xxxi. 1., which seem to have been jmt on again before they 
were placed on the funeral pile, J*ropert. iv. J- 9. 

The nearest relation closed the eyes and mouth of tlic de¬ 
ceased, ^Kn. ix. 48/. Ovid. Her. i. 102. 113. ii. 102. 

X. 120. Eiivan. iii. 740., pn)bal)ly to make them ajjpear less 
ghastly. Suet. AW*. 49. 'i’he eyes were afterwards opened 
on the funeral pile, Plbi. xl. 37- s. 55. When the {'yes were 
closed, they called {inelamaiKDtf) upon the deceased l)y name 
several times at intervals, (h'ul. Trist. iii. .3. -13., repeating a vk 
cn* VAI.E, Catull. xcviii. 10. Grid. Met. x. 62. East, iv. 852., 
Avhence eorporu noj/duni eone/ainafa, just expiring, Euenn. 
ii. 23.; and those who had given up their friends for lost, or 
supposed thcjii dead, A^'cre said cos etntelanundsse, Liv. iv. 
40.so when a tinn*^*-was quite des])erate, CoxrnAMATUM 
KST, all is over. Ter. Ku)i. ii. .3. 56. 


The corpse was tlu'n laid on the ground, Ov. 7'rist. iii. 3. 
40. ; hence OEFOSI1 FS, for i/i- ultimo jj(.<situs, desperatcc s/i- 
lutis, desperate, dying, past lajpes of ri'coverv, Id. ex Pont. 
ii. 2. 47. 7 V/.s 7. iii. 3. 40. f'irg. ^ xii. 395. Cie. / W*r. i. 2.; 
or from the ancient custom of placing sick persons at the 
gate, to see if any that ]>asscd had ever been ill of the same 
disease, and what had cured them, Serv.in Tirg. xEn. xii. 395. 
StraJj.Vii. p. 155.xvd. 716. JIerftdot. \. 197- j hence Hkponkkk 
uliquetn vino, to intoxicate. Plant, ylul. iii. 6.39. Positi 


«7*0{.9,dead, Oj'id. IIe7'.K.\'2'2., so comjiositus vino soninoque, 
overpowered, Ovid, yhnor. i. 4. 51. ii. 5. 22. 


The corpse was next bathed with warm water, and anointed 
with perfumes, Vlrg.Hin. vi.219. Ovid.ih.Piin. Kpht.x.MS., 
by slaves called POLIANCTORES, [quasi pellis unctores,) 
Plaut. yisin. v. 2, 60. Pwtt. pi'ol. 63., belonging to tho.se M*ho 
took care of funerals (LIBITJNAIUI), Send, de Renef, vi.38., 

ami 
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and had the charge of th6 temple of where the 

things requisite for funerals {necessaria fu7ieribus) were sold, 
Plutarch. Horn. Qucest. 23. Liv. xli. 21. Hence Vitare 
Juibitinnm, not to die, Horat. Od. iii. 30. 6. Mirari 7iihtl, 
nisicjuodLibitinasacravit-i to admire nobody tillafter his death, 
Jd. Ep.‘x\A.A!^).,T. ibitbimn enadere, to escape death, Juvenal. 
xii. Yl'l., Lihitina is also put for the funeral couch. Martial. 
viii. 43. 4. Acron. in IJor. Od. iii. 30, G. 

In this temple Avas kept an account {ratio vel ephemcris) of 
those who tlied, Snef. JS'er. 39., ior ea<*h of whom a certain 
coin was paid, Dionys. iv. 15.; hence Aiitumnusqne, gravis^ 
Jjihitinic qnxvsUia accrbccy because autumn being unhealthful 
usually occasioned great mortalitA^, Tlorat. Sat. ii. G. 19. So 
Phn dr. iA% 19. 25. 

The money paid for the liberty of burial and other expenses 
was called ARGITRllJM, oftener plur. -ia, Cie. post Red. in 
Sen. 7* Hc)ui. 37. Pis. 9., so arhitrium voidendi salts, the 
monopoly of salt, F^ir. ii, 9. 

'Phe body Avas tlu;n dressc'd in the best robe which the de¬ 
ceased liad worn AA'hen alive, Pirg. JPn. ix. 488. Ordinary 
citizens in a Avhite t'ga, .Jua'. iii. J7--> magistrates in their 
prcctcivla, (See. and laid {coinjuntcbattir vel t'ollocahatnr) on a 
couch in the A cstibulc ((ocas vactnts ante janaam, donnis, per 
qaeni a via ad tedes iftir, (jiell. xv'i. 5.) ,AA'itIi the feet outwards, 
as if about to take its last departure, Ovid.Met. ix. 502. Pa- 
rit. Agrir. 15. Setter. ICp. 12. lirev. /5V.20. Saet. ylag.XOV. 
Pers. iii. 104. Hence romponere, to bury, llorat. Sat. 1.9.28. 
Ov. Past. iii. .547. a'. 42(). Pacif. Jlist.i. 4J. Then a lamen¬ 
tation AA’as made. Hence, Sic jtosilam affati discedite corpas, 
V^irg, Thi. ii. G44, The couch Avas sometimes decked AAath 
leaves and tloAA ers, Pirg. j xi. CG. l)i(mys.y.\. 39., the bed¬ 
stead of ivory, Prop. ii. 10. 21. If the deceased had received 
a croAvn for his bravery, it Avas now placed on his head, Cie. 
de Pegg.’n.'24. xxi.3. A small coin, trims \v\ obolus, 

A\ as y)\At in his moutli, Avhicli he might giA^e to Charon {Por- 
ii/or vel Porthttieas, the ferryman of hell) for his freight, Jd,- 
vett. iii. 2 G 7 . Hence a jicrson aa’Iio AV'anted this and tlie other 
funeral oblations Avas said Aitiisse ad Acherantem sine via- 
tiro; for AA itliout them it Avas thought that souls could not 
purchase a lodging,.or place of x’c.st (nasqaam posse diverti). 

Plant. Pum. Prol. 71 . 

A branch of cypress AA^as placed at the door of the deceased, 
at least if he Avas a person of conserpicnce, Piiean. iii. 442. 
Pest as, Horat. Od. ii. 14. 23. Plin. xvi, 33., to prevent the 
J^ontifex Maxitnas from entering, and thereby being polluted, 
Serv. ad Pbg. Ai/tt. iii. Gl. iv. 507., for it Avas unlaAA'ful for 
him not only to touch a dead body, I)io. Ivi. 31., but even to 

look 
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look at it. Settee. Marc. 15. Id. liv. This tree was sacred 
to Pluto, because when once cut it never grows again, called 
aira, feralisy fimcrea vei ftmeltrisj from its being used at 
funerals. Ibid. ^ 

The Romans at first usually interred {Jiamahant) their dead, 
Avliich is the most ancient and most natural method, Cic. de 

\ii. 54., Cfc'yic.y. iii. 19. They early adtipted 
the custom of burning {cretnandi \ cl vumhtiretidi) from the 
Greeks, Pliitarc/i. in JVitind, which is mentioned in the laws 
of Nuuia, and of the Twelve Tables, Cic. ibid., but it did not 
become general till towards the end of the republic. 

Sylla was the first of the Piitrieian braucli of the Gens Cor¬ 
nelia that was burnt; Avhieh he is supposed to have ordci'ed, 
lest any one shoidd dig up his body and dissipate his remains, 
as he did those of Marius, Cic. P/in. Und. Pliny ascribes the 
first institution of burning among the Romans to their having 
discovered, that the bodies of those who fell in distant wars 
were dug up by the enemy. Ibid. It appears, however, to 
have prevailed at an early period, Diottys. v. 17, The 

W'ise men among the Indians, called GvMNosoinitSTvK, com¬ 
monly burnt themselves alive, Plin. vi. 19. s. 22., as Calanus 
in presence of Alexander, Cic. 'Tns. ii. 21., Zamarus at 
Athens, while Augustus was there, Dio. liv. 9. 

Under the emperors, the custom of burning became almost 
universal. Tacit. Anti. xvi. 9., but was afterwards gradually 
dropped upon the iuti'oduction of Christianity, so that it had 
fallen into disuse about the end of the fourtli century, A/rtmyZ>. 

vii. 7- 

Children before they got teeth were not burnt, Plin. vii. 
15..s. 16. .Juvenal, xv. 1-10., but buried in a place called 
SUGGRUNDARILJAI, ludgent. de Prise. Serin. 7- like¬ 
wise persons struck Avith lightning (falgnriti), Plin. ii. 55. 
Seucc. de Ir. iii. 23. Qu. Nat. ii. 21., were buried in the spot 
where they fell, called BIDf^NTAL, because it was conse¬ 
crated by sacrificing sheep (bidentes), l*ers. ii. 27 . Uuc. i. (KK>. 

viii. 864. Fest. GclI. xvi. 6. It was enclosed with a Avail, 
and no one Avas ulloAvcd to tread upon it. Ibid. To remove 
its bounds (niovere bidcnial) AA’as esteemed sacrilege, Horat. 
Art. p. 471 . 

The expressions SEPELIRE, Sepnl/ara^ and Sepulchrtnn, 
are applied to eveiy manner of disposing {condendi) of a dead 
body, Plin. 17. 54. Cic. Tnsc. i. 45. So also HUM ARE, 
&c. Cic. Legg.\\.22. Nep. Ihuincn.yi. JUSTA, vel 

funeral obsequies or solemnities; hence Justa funchria, 
Justa funeriim vel exseqaiarum, et justa funcra alicui facere, 
solvere vel persolvere. Cue. Flacc. 38. Eegg. ii. 17. Eiv. i. 20. 
Sallust. Jug. 11, Ca;s. B. G. vi. 17 . Iteddere fusta funeri^ 

Plin. 
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Plin. X. 2. But EXSEQUI/E properly denotes the funeral 
procession {pfficium exsequiarum v. pompa fiinebris) . Hence 
Exsequias ducere, dcducerc, comiiari, frcquentare, proseqni, 
Ike. to attend the funeral, hiteressc. Tacit. Ann. ii. 32. 
xvi. 6, 7. 21. Suet. Tib. 32. Ter. And. i. 100. 

Of funerals there were chiefly two kinds,—public and 
private. 

The public funeral Avas called INDICTIVIJM, {tid quod 
per prceconeni liouiines evovahantur,) because people Avere in¬ 
vited to it by a herald, Cic. Doin. 18. (Sec p. 103.) Of this 
kind tlic most remarkable Avere Funus CENSORIUM., Tacit, 
ylnn. iv. 15. xiii. 2. Dio. liii. 30. liv. 28., inch^dinjL?/«>^^^‘f con- 
siilare, pra:torii(m, triumphnle, &c. PUBLICUM, AAdicn a 
person Avas buried at the public expense. Tacit. ./Ian. iii. 48. 
vi. ll.xS'wc^. Fit.?y., and Coi.cA'rivuM, by li public contri¬ 
bution, Ltiv. ii. 33. Fal. JSInx. iv. 5. Plutarch, in Poplic. (Sec 
p. 133.) Augustus AV'as very liberal in granting public funerals 
T«0«(), as at first in conferring the honour of a 
triumph, Dio. liv. 12. There avus also a militarf/ funeral per- 
formeil at the public expense, Fir. iii. 43. 

A private fiuuM’al Avas called TACITUM, Scnec. de Tranq. 
1. Ovid. Tri.st. i. 3. 22. Thansi.ai itiijm, <Snet. A'er. 33., 
Pj.eukium, Properf. ii. 10. 25. Commvxe, xluso/i. Parent. 

5., and Vui.GARU, CapitoUn. in Anton. Phil. 13. 

The funeral of those Avho died in infancy, or under age, was 
called ACERBLfM, or iniinatnrnin, Vii’g. /En. A’i. 420. Ju¬ 
venal. xi. 44. Senec. Ep. 123., or Exseoui/ic iMMATuiiyE, 
Id. Tranq. Anim. i. 11. iint/nnns accrlnini is applied by some 
only to infants, and imniaturuni to young men. Such Avere 
buried sooner than gi'OAvn persons, and AAuth less pomp, Cic. 
eluent. Tacit. Ann.xVn. VJ. Suet. Xcr.'Sri. Funcrapuero- 
runt ad faces ct ccreos ducta, Senec. BrcA’’. vi. 20. Ep. 122. 

When a public funeral aa'us intended, the corpse was kept 
usually for seven or eight days. Sen:, in Firg. a'. (54. vi. 218., 
Avith a keeper set to AAiitch it. Id. xi. 30., and soniethnes boys 
to drive UAvay the flies, Ii.iphilin. IxxiA’. 4. V''. hen the funeral 

Avas private, tlic body Avas not kept so long, Cic. (Hnent. 0. 
Suet. Otli. Tacit. Ann. xiv. 0. 


On the day of the funeral, AA’hcn the jieople were assem¬ 
bled, the dead body Avas carried out Avith the feet foremost 
(pedibus efjerehatury Plin. vii. 8.), on a couch covered with 
rich cloth {stragnla, Testis')^ AAuth gold and purple, Suet. ,7uL 
84., suppoi’tcd commonly on the shoulders of the nearest 
relations of the deceased, ‘Plin. vii. 44. Juvenal, x. 259. Fal. 
Max. Aui. 1., or of his heirs, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 5. 86., sometiiucs 
of his freedmen, Pers. iii. 106. Julius Caesar Avas borne by 
the magistrates. Suet. 84., Augustus by the senators. Id. 101. 

and 
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and GermanicMS by the tribunes and centurions. Tacit. Ann. 

iii. 2. So Drusus, his father, who died in Germany, by the 
tribunes and centurions, to the winter quarters, and then by 
the chief men in the different cities on the road to Rome, 
Dio. Iv. 2. Snet. Claud. 1. Paulus iEmilius by the chief 
men of Macedonia who happened to be at Rome w'hen he 
died, Tal. Max. ii. 10.3. Plutarch, in Tit. 

Poor citizens and slaves were carried to the funeral pile in 
a plain bier or coffin (SxVNDAtila, 3Iartial. ii. 81. viii. 7^* 
14. .luvenal.v'nl. ]7*'>.5 ViLis arca, A’nf. i.8.0. Jmean. 
viii. 730., OiicixiANA spoxda, 3Tartial. x. 5. 9.), \isually by 
four bearers, called VESPILLONES, vel Tl.'ijxc {quia vc^^cx- 
X\r\o tcmpoi'c niortunff efferehant) ,Yc'A\.x\».'A\\cX,.TyovL\.\7 ■ Eutrop. 
vii. 34. JMartial. i. 31.48. Sanuaimi.onks, vc\ -arii; and in 
later writers, JvKcticahh. 

The funeral couches (LECTICyE, lerti^ vel tori) of the 
rich seem also to have been borne by Tlspilkntcs, Nep. Att. 
22. Cell. X. 3. Hence a couch carried by six was called 
HkxAPH ouiTM, 3[artini. ii. 81. vi. 77* lO-? uiid by eight, Oc- 
Toi’HOHUM, ix. 3. 11. or jA'ctira octo])h6ro.s; as the ordinaiy 
couches or sedans used in the city, or on a jo\irney, were 
carried b^”^ slaves, called Lia 'i icAini, Cic. Tier. v. 11. P'am. 

iv. 12. Phil. 41. 

These couches were sometimes open, and sometimes co¬ 
vered, Jhid. 

The general name of a bier was FERETRUM, Tlrg. 
JKn.\\.'222. xi. 04. 149. iStaf. Thch.x'x. bb. Ovid. Met,xiv. 
747 ., or CAPUlA iS, vel ~u>n (quod corpus capiat), Serv. in 
klrg. xi. 04. J'esfus: Hence capularis, old, at death’s door, 
Plnut. 3Iil. iii. 1.34. Capii/i decus, Asin. v. 2.42. Some make 
ferefrum to be the same u ith lectus; others that on which the 
couch was Kupporled, Parr, dc L. X. iv. 35. 

C4uldrcn n lio dietl before^ they were weancrl, were carried 
to the pile by their mothers, >Stat. ‘\f/lv. v. b. 15. Ovid. Her. 
XV. 115. 

All funerals used anc*iently to be solemnized in the night¬ 
time with torches, that they might not fall in the way of 
magistrates and priests, wlio were supposed to be violated by 
seeing a corpse, so that they could not perform sacred rites, 
till they u'cre purified by an expiatory sacrifice, Serv. in Virg. 
xi. 143. Donat. Ter. And.x. 1.81. Thus, to diminish the 
expense of funerals, it was ordained by Jlemetrius Phalereus 
at Athens, Cic. de JLegg. ii. 2G., according to an ancient law, 
which seems to have fallen into desuetude, Demosth. adv. 
Macartaium, p. G(i6. Hence FUNUS, a funeral, ivomfunes 
accensi, Isid.xi. 2. xx. funalia, funalescerei^cerecefaces, 

vel candelcv, torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of 

small 
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small ropes or cords (funcs, vel funiculi) ; covered with wax 
or tallow {sevum vel sebum) ^ Serv. ibid, et iEn. i. 727* VaJ. 
Max. iii. 6. 4. Varr. de Vit. Pop. R. 

But in after ages, public funerals (funera indictiva) were 
celebrated in the day-time, at an early hour in the forenoon, 
as it is thought from Plntnrch. hi fiyll. /hi. ■with torches also, 
Serv. in JEn. vi. 224. Tacit. Ann. iii. 4. Private or 

ordinary funerals {tacita) were always at night, Fest. in Ves- 

ril-LONES. 

As torches were used both at funerals and marriages, 
Ovid. Fp. xxi. 172 ., hence inter ntrarnq^ie faceni^ for inter 
nuptias et fnnus, Propeit. iv. 12. 46., Ft face 2 >co thalami,fax 
mihi vnoriis adest^ Ovid. lip. xxi. 172. 

The order of the funeral procession was regulated, and 
every one’s place assigned him, by a person called DESIG¬ 
NATOR, an undertaker or master of ceremonies {dominus 
funeris)y attended by Lietors, dressed in black, Horat. Fp, 

i. 7* Cic. ^Jtt. iv. 2. Fes*^. ii. 24. 

First Mcnt musicians of various kinds; pipei’s (Tiuicines, 
Ovid. Fust. vi. GGO., vel SrnciXEs, Gell. xx. 2.), trumpeters, 
Pers. iii. KKl. SerxK in Fir^.-sx. 192., aiul cornetters, Horat. 
Sat. i. 6. 43., then mourning Avomen (PR/KFIC/E, qnce 
dahant carteris niodnin ])lnnffe7uti)., hired to lament, F'estu.s-y 
Fucil.'^2. Horat. yji't. 4.31., and to sing the funeral song 
(NyENIA vel Lxssus), or tlie jiraises of the deceased. Plant. 
Tt'uc. ii. 6. 14. iv. 2. 18., to the sound of the flute, Cic. Fegg. 

ii. 24. Quinctil. viii. 2. Boys and girls were sometimes em- 
jjkwed for this last [)urpose, Suet. Hug. 101. As these praises 
W’cre often unmerited and frivolous, hence nugee is put for 
N.ENi.K, Plant. Asin. iv. 63., and Le.vidia, rev inanes et ft'ivolccy 
for voces prccficai'uiny Gell. xviii. 7* 

The flutes and trumpets used on this occasion were hu’ger 
and longer than ordinary, Ot'id. Am. ii. 6. 6., of a gi'avc dis¬ 
mal sound, St at. Theh. v. 120. By the law of the IVelve 
Tables, the number of players on the flute ;it a funei'al AA'as 
restricted to ten, Cic. Fegg. ii. 24. (hnd. PYist. A'i. 664. 

Next came players and bufloons {Jnfdii vel histriones et 
scurree), who danced and sung, Dionys. vii. 72. Suet. Tib. bj. 
One of them, called ARClllMlMlJS, supported the cha¬ 
racter (j)e)'so?iam agebat.) of the deceased, imitating his words 
and actions Avhile alive, Suet. Fei^p. 19. Ihese players 
sometimes introduced apt sayings from dramatic writers. 
Suet. Cccs. 84. 

Tlien followed the frccd-men of the deceased, with a cap 
on their head (pilcati). Cod. de Lat. Libert. Liv. xxxviii. bo. 
Dionvs. viii. Some musters at their death freed all their slaves, 

from 
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from the vanity of having their funeral procession attended 
by a numerous train of freed-men, Dionys. iv. 24. 

Before the corj^se, were cari’ied the imagc% of the deceased 
and of his ancestors, Cic. Srut. HI. 3Iil. xiii. 32. Morat. 
Mp. A iii. 11. Val. Max, viii. 15. 1. Pliu. xxxv. 2., on long 
poles or frames, Sil, x. 5G()., in the same form and garb as 
when alive, Polyb. vi. .51, 52.; l)ut not of such as had been 
condemned for any heinous crime, 'Pacit. yhin. ii. 32. iii. 76., 
whose images were broken, JiivniaL viii. 18. The Priumviri 
oi’dained, that the image of Caisar, after liis deification, 
should not be carried before the funeral of any of his rela¬ 
tions, Dio. xlvii. li). Sometimes there were a great many 
different couches carried before the corpse, on which, it is 
supposed, the images were placed, Pacit. ylnn. xvi. 11. 
iScrv. in T^irg. v. 4. vi. 862. 8/5. After the funeral, these 
imiiges were again set up in the hall, where they were kept. 
See p. 29. 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, the crowns 
and rewards ^vhich he had reeeiv'cd for his valour w'cre dis¬ 
played, together with the spoils and standards he had taken 
from the enemy, f 'i/'g. JPni. xi. 78. At the funerals of re¬ 
nowned commanders were trarried imagesior I'cpresentations 
of the countries they had subdued, anti the cities they had 
taken, Pacit. Ann. i.8. Dio. Ivi. 34. Ixxiv. 4. At the funei*al 
of Sylla, above 2(K)0 crowns are said to have been carried, 
which had been sent him bj' different cities on account of his 
victory, Appian. li. C. i. 417. 'fiie lictors attendctl with their 
fasces inverted, Pacit. Ann. iii. 2. Sometimes also the officers 
and troops, with their spears pointing to the ground. Ibid. 
Virg. xi. 92., or laid aside, Jna aji. viii. 7*^-5. 

Behind the corjise Avalketl the friends of the deceased in 
mourning {aird vel Ingubri rcste ; airati vel j^tdlati) ; his sons 
Avith their heads veiled, and his daugliters with their heads 
bare, and their hair dishe\'ellod, contrary to the ordinary 
custom of both, Pluiarcb. Qnccst. Jt<nn. 14., the magistrates 
without their badges, and the nobility without their ornaments, 
Pacit. Ann. iii. 4. 

The nearest relations sometimes tore their garments, and 
covered their hair with dust, Virg. JPin. xii. 609. Catul. Ixii. 
224., or pulled it out, Cic. Pas. iii. 26. The women in par- 
ticidar, who attended the funeral. Per. And. \. 1.90. Suet. 
Cces. 84., beat their breasts, tore their cheeks, ike. Plrg. Ahn. 
iv. 673 . Pihiill, i. 1. 68., although this w'as forbidden by the 
Twelve Tables, Muj.ikuks genas nj5 rabunto, Cic. Dcgg. 
ii.24. Plin. xxxvi. 11., i. e. Unguibus nk scinhunto, Festus. 

At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was 
carried through the Forum; tvhere the pi-ocession stopped, 

and 
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und a funeral oration (LAUDATIO) was delivered in praise 
of the deceased from the Itostra, by his son, or by some near 
relation or friend, Folyh. vi. 51. Cic. Orat. ii. 84. Stiet, Cccs, 
84. ylug. 101. 1'ib, vi. JS'er. 9.; sometimes by a magistrate, 
Plin. Fp. ii. 1., according to the appointment of the senate, 
Quincfil. iii. 7* -h 

This custom is said to have been first introduced by Pop- 
licola, in honour of his colleague iirutiis, Pliiurch. in PopL 
Dionyu. v. I 7 . i^. 51. It is tiivst mentioned by Livy, ii. 47-j 
next, lb. 61. It was an incentive to glory and virtue, but 
Inirtful to tlie autlicnticity of liistorical records, JAv, viii. 40. 
Civ. Unit. 17 . 

The honour of a funeral oration v.’as decreed by the senate 
:dso to u'omcn, lor their readiness in resigning their golden 
ornaments to make up tin; sum agrecf! to be paid to the Gauls, 
as a ransom for leaving the city, JAv. v. 50.; or, according 
to Plutarch, to make the golden cup wliich was sent to Delphi, 
as a present to Apollo, in consecpicnce of the vow of Camillus, 
after tin* taking of Veji, Plutarch. in ConiiUo. 

Put Cicero says, that Popilia '.\’:vs the first to whom this 
honour Avas jiaiil, by h(;r son ( ‘iituh.is, several ages after. Civ. 
Orat. ii. 11., and, according to idutarch, Ca'sar introduced 
the custom of praisijig young loudrons, upon the death of Ilfs 
wife Cornelia. .But. after thtit, both young ;md old, married 
and unmarried, were honoured witii funeral orations. Suet. 
Jul. 6. Cal. 10. 'Tacit. Ann-il. x. j. xvi. 6. Dio. xxxix. 64. 59. 

While the fmnu'al oration was delivering, the corpse was 
placed before the liactra. 4'he corpse of (.iiesar was placed 
in a gilt j)avilion, like a smail temjde {lOiruta cedes), with the 
robe in which he had Ih'cu slain suspemded on a pole or 
trophy, Suet. Cecs. 81., and Iris image exjx;sed on a movable 
macliine, with the marks of all the wounds ho had received; 
for the body itself was not seen, Appian, ii. C. ii. p. .521., but 
Dio says the contrary, xliv. 4. 

Under Augustus it beeame customary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praise of the s:mic person, and in dif¬ 
ferent places, Dio. Iv. 2. 

Fi'om tlie Forum, the tan-ps'c was carried to tlie place of 
burning or burial, vdueli the la w of the Twelve Tables or¬ 
dered to be williout the city, Uowinkm MOfiTUUM in urbe 
NE sEi'EJJ ro, uu !To, ( iv. />c.gg. ii. 2.‘J., according to the 

custom of other nations; tlu' Jc^vs, Alatfh. xxvii. 53. Jfohn, 
xix. 20. 41., the Athenians, Civ. Pain. iv. 12. xxxi. 24., 
and others. Civ. Flaw. 3 1. Tusv. v. 23. Flntarch. in Arato .— 
Sir ah. x. 

The ancients are s:iid to liavc Imried their dead at their 
o\Vn houses, Serv, in Virg. AEn.x. 64. vi. 152. Isklor. xiv. 

11., wliehce. 
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11., whence, according to some, the origin of idolatry, and 
the worship of household gods, the fear of hobgoblins, or 
spectres in the dark (Larv.i; t^el IjEMURI^), &c. Ibid. — 
Souls separated from the body wei*e called Lemures twl 
Manes; if beneficent. Larks; if hurtful, LARVii:: t'c/M ani.e 
(^(iyeiOot icat Knk'oi jl'pul. d.e J)cO tSoCVCltis. AugUStUS, 

in his speech to his soldiers before the battle of Actium, says 
that the Egyptiaiis embalmed their dead bodies to establish 
an opinion of their immortality, Dio. 1. 24. Several of these 
still exist, called Afurnmies^ from mum, the hygyptian name 
of wax. 'Ihe maimer of embalming is described by Hero¬ 
dotus, ii. 8(>. The Persians also anointed the bodies of their 
dead with wax, to makt? them keep as long as possible, Cic. 
Tusc. i. 45. 

The Romans prohibited burning or burying in the city, 
both from a sacred and civil consideration; that the priests 
might not be contaminated by seeing or touching a dead 
body, and that houses might not be endangered by the fre¬ 
quency of funeral fires, Cic. Dcgg. ii. 22., or the air infected 
by the stench. Sen', in /5>g. vi. 1.50. Isid. xiv. 11. 

The Jiamen of .fupitcr u as not allowed to touch a dead 
body, nor to go wlu're there was a grave, GclL x. 15., so the 
high jiriest among the Jews, LcivV.xxi. 11., and if they/o«- 
iife.v majcimus had to deliver a funeral oration, a veil was 
laid over the corpse, to keep it from his sight, Sencc. Cons, ad 
Alarc. 15. Dio. liv. 28. o.5. 

The places for burial were either private or public; the 
pi’ivatc in fields or gaixlens, usually near the highway, to be 
conspicuous, and to remind those who passed of mortality, 
Varr.dcD.D. v. 0. Hence the frequent inscrijitions, Sis'i k 
VIATOR, AsFu K viATOK, ^c. Oil the cm ^dj>/na, u-Jni'clia, Vla- 

minia, 'rUnirtina, i^-c. Jriv. vi. 3(). Suet. C'al. .50. Galb. 20. 
.Tuven. i. ult. INlartial. i. 80. 11.5. llj- vi. 28. 7v. 4.3. xi. 14. 
Propert. iii. IG. 30. Nep. Att. ult. Plin. .Pp. vii. 20. The 
public places of burial for great men were commonly in tlu*. 
Campus Marti us, Strah. v. Suet. f Vc.v. 84. Cf. 1. T irg. 
JKn. vi. 873 . Dio. 30. 04. 48. .53., Viutarch. in DuvuUo.Jin., 
or Campus Esquikinuh, granted by a decree of the senate, 
Cic. Phil. ix. 7-? fia* poor people, AA ithout the h^squiline gate, 
in places called Puticui. i., vel -i. {quod in puteos corpora 
7inttebantur), VaiTO de L. iv. ,5. Festus; llorat. Sat. 1.8. 8. 

As the vast number of bones deposited in tliat common 
burying-ground rendered the 2 )laces adjoining unhealthy, Au¬ 
gustus with the consent of the senate and peojjle, gave part of 
it to his favourite Mmcenas, who built there a magnificent 
house {molem jn'opinquani nubibus ardui.s, Hor. Od. iii. 29.10., 
c&lledTurris M^ecknaxiana, Suet. JVer. 08.), witli extensive 

gardens. 
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gardens, whence it became one of the most healthy situations 
in Rome, Suet, ^ng. 72. Tih. 15. Ner. 31. 

There was in the corner of the burying-ground a stone 
pillar, CIPPUS, on which was marked its extent towards 
the road {in froute), and backwards to the fields {in agro vel 
-7im), Horat. ibid.; also who were to be buried in it. 

If a burying-ground was intended for a person and his 
heirs, it was called SEPlJLCHRUM, vel MONUMENTUM 
H /EREDITARl UM, which was marked in letters, thus, 
H. M. H. S. L e, 11 OC MONUMKNTUM HyT:REI>ES SEtlUITUR J 
or GENTILE and gkntilitjum. Suet. JVer. 50., Patrium, 
Tlrg. JlZa. X. 557 ., Avitum, Ovid. Trist. iv. 3. 45. 3Iet. xiii. 
521. If only for himself and family, FAMILIARE, L. 5. 
E. de religion. Frccd-nien were sometimes comprehended, 
and relatiotis, Avhen undeserving, excluded. Suet. ^iug. 102. 

'llie right of burying (jus inferendi) was sometimes pur¬ 
chased by those Avho had no biirying ground of their own. 

The Vestal virgins were buried in the city {quia legibus non 
tenebantur), Serv. in Virg. .En. ix., and sonic illustrious men, 
as Pojdieola, Puberius, and Pahrieius (virtutis causa, legibus 
soluti) ; ivhich right their posterity retained, Cic. Legg. ii. 23., 
but did not use. To shew, however, that they possessed it, 
when any of them died, they brought the dead body, when 
about to be burnt, into the Forivn, and setting down the 
couch, put a burning torch under it, wliich they immediately 
removed, and carried the corpse to another place, Plutarch, in 
Poplic. et Quccsf.Po7u.yS. 'Phe right of making a sepulchre 
for himself within tlu* pomau'ium was decreed to Julius Cfesar 
as a singular privilege, JJio. xliv. 7- 

Wlien a person was burnt and buried in the same place, it 
was called BIJSTIJM, P'esftrs; whence this word is often 
put for a tomb {ru/ifio ^), Cic. Pusr. v. 35. Att. vii. 9. Pis. 4.7- 
l^cgg. ii. 2<i. A place where one was only burnt, USTRINA, 


vel -um, Festus. 

The funeral pile (ROOtJS, vel PYRA) was built in the 
form of an altar, with four equal sides, Ilerodian. iv. 2., 
hence called ara sKinTi.ciiui, Virg. vi. 177- Sil. xv. 388., 
FVTNKRis ARA, Ovul. P7'ist. iii. 13. 21. hi Ibin, 102., of wood 
which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft oak, &c. 
Virg. Jl^yn. iv. 504. vi. 180. Stat. Pheb. vi. 54., unpolished, 
according to the law of the Twelve Tables, Rogum ascia 
N i<: poLiTo, Cic. Legg. ii. 24., but not always so, Plin. xxxv. 7 
also stufiTed with paper and pitch, 31ariial. viii. 44. 14. x. 97-^ 
made higher or lower, according to the rank of the de¬ 
ceased, Lucan, viii. 743. Virg. iv. 504, &c. xi. 215. (hence 
ROC us PLKRErus, Ovul. in Ibin, 152.), with cypress trees set 
around to prevent the noisome smell, Ibid, and Sei'v, in loc^ 

Sil, 
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Ai?. at. 635., at the distance of sixty feet from any house, Cic, 
JLegg. ii. 21. • 

The hnsilica Porcia and senate-house adjoining, contiguous 
to the Poritm, were burnt by tlie flames of the funeral pile of 
Clodius, ^dsvon. in Cic. pro Milone^ Pio. xl. 49. 

On the funeral pile Avas pbieod tlie corpse AA'ith the coiich, 
Tihnll, i. 1. ()l. The eyes of the deceased were opened, Plin. 
ii. 37 ., to AA’hieli Virgil is thouglU. to allude, uKn. iv. 244. 

The nearest I’clatioas kissed the l)ody witli tears, Prop.\\. 13. 
29. Pihiill. i. 1.02., and then set fire to the ])ile Avith a lighted 
torch, turning aAA'ay their face {arersi), to sIicaa' that they did 
it AA'ith reluctance, f ^irg. ylCn. A'i. 223. 'Phey prayed for a 
AAund to assist’the flames, Propert. iv. 7- 31,, us the Greeks 
did, Homer. If. xxiii. 193., and Avdieu that happened, it was 
thought fortunate, Pintorrh. in Sj/f. 

Thej'^ threAA' into the lire Aairious perfumes {odorcs), incense, 
myrrh, cassia, &c. P/in. xii. IS. s. 41. .fuven. iv. 109. Stat. 
Syh). V. 1.2()S. Marfitif. x. 20., Aihich Cicero calls SuMi'- 
TUOSA REscEKSio; forbidden iiy the Twelve Tables, Pegg. 
ii. 24.; also cups of oil and dishes {dupes v. frrritfa), AAut.h 
titles marking A\mat tlic-y contained, Pi>'g. yPn. a4. 223. Stnt. 
Theh. vi. 12()., likcAvise the clothes and ornaments, not only 
of the deceased, T irg. .Int. a I. 221. Pnean. lx. 175., but their 
own, I'acit. Ann. iii. 3. 2. Suet. Jnl. S4., every thing in short 
that AA'^as supposed to be agreeable to the deceased Avhile aliv'e, 
Ponat.in U/rg. vi. 217. (kes.Ii. (i. vi. 17- All these 
Avere called MLJNl’RA, rcUDONA, flmL 

If the deceased had been a soldier, they threw on the pile 
his arms, rcAvards, and spoils, Pirg. yPni.xl. 192. Sil. x. 5G2., 
and if a general, the soldiers sometimes threw hi their own 
ai’ms, Siiet. <Inf. 84. Pneon. viii. 73.0. 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or Emperor, 
the soldiers made a cirtaiit (DECUKRltBANT) three times 
round the jnle, Pirg. jpln.. xi. 188. 'Paeit. Ann. ii. 7.> from 
right to left {orhe .sinis/ro)^ Ai ith their ensigns inv’^erted. Slat. 
Pheh. vi. 213., and striking tlieir Aveapons on one another to 
the sound of the trumpet, tkiL Plaee. iii. 340., jill present ac¬ 
companying them ; as at the funeral of Sylla, Appian. P. C. 
1., of Augustus, Dio.lxl. 42, &e., Aihich custom seems to 
have been borroAved from tlic (Jrecks, Homer. II. xxiii. 13.; 
used also by the Carthaginians, Piv. xxv. 17.J sometimes 
performed annually at the tomb, Suet, Cforut. 1. 

A.S the Manef; Avere supposed to be delighted Avith blood, 
Pertullian. dc Speef., various animals, especially such as the 
deceased had been fond of, were slaughtered at the pile, and 
^hroAvri into it, P/in. viii. 40. s. 61. Virg. .^n, xi. 197« 
Honj^er. II. xxiii. 166. Plin. Pp. iv. 2, j hi ancient times, also, 

men. 
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men, captives or slaves, Virg. x. 518. xi. 8^. Homer. Jr^f xxi. 
27*j to which C^ero alhides, Flacc. 38. Afterwards, instead 
of them, gladiators, called BUSTIIARII, were made to fight, 
Serv. in ^{,n. x. 519. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 85. Flor. iii, SO.j so 
among the Cauls, slaves and clients were burnt on the piles 
of their masters, Cres. ]}. G. vi. 17* ; among the Indians and 
Thracians, wives on the piles of their husbands, Cic. Tiisc. 
V. 27 . Mel. de Sit. Orh. ii. 2. As one man had several wives, 
there •was sometimes a contest among them about the pre¬ 
ference, which they determined by lot, Frop. iii. 7* ^jlian. 
7 . 18. Serv. in j3Cn. v. 95. Tims also among the Romans, 
friends testified their alTcction^ as Plotinus to his patron, 
Flin. 7. 36., Plautius to his wife Orestilla, P\tl. Max. iv. 6. 3., 
soldiers to Otho, 'Tacit. Mist. ii. 49., Mnester, a freed-man, 
to Agrippina, Id. Ann. xiv. 9, &c. 

Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life again 
on the funeral pile, after it was set on fire: so that they 
could not he preserved; and of others, n ho, having revived 
before the pile was kindled, returned home on their feet, 
Flin. vii. 52. s. 53. xxvi. 3, s. 8. 

The Jews, although they interred their dead {condere, qnum 
cremare, e more xFgyptio), Tacit. Hist. v. 5., tilled the couch 
on whicli the corpse was laid with sweet otlours, anti divers 
kinds of spices, and burnt them, 2 Chron. xvi. 14. ,/erem. 
xxxiv. 5. 

When the pile w'as burnt down, the fire w as extinguished, 
and tlie embers soaked wdth w’ine, Virg. vi. 226., the 

bones were gathered {oasa legcJtantnr) by the nearest relations, 
Tihull. iii. 2. 9., '.vith loose robes, Ih. dy Suet. Aug. 101., and 
sometimes barefooted. Suet. ib. 

We read also of the nearest female relations gathering the 
bones in their bosom, Tihull. i. 3. 5. Senec. ad Helv. 11. 
Lucan, ix. 60., wdio w'erc called FuNiiUiE, vel Serv. in 
Virg. iEn. ix. 486. 

'J^he ashes and bones of the deceased are thought to have 
been distinguished by their particidar position. Some suppose 
the body to have been w’rapt in a species of incombustible 
cloth, made of what the Greeks called asbestos {asbestinurnf 
sc. linmn,) Plin. xix. 1. s. 4. But Pliny resti-icts this to the 
kings of India, whei’e only it was then known. 

The bones and ashes, besprinkled with the richest per¬ 
fumes, were put into a vessel called lJRNx\, an urn, Cic. 
Tusc. i. 15. Ovid. Am. iii. 9.39. Feiialis urna. Tacit. Ann. 
iii. 1., made of earth, brass, marble, silver or gold, according 
to the wealth or rank of every one. Prop. ii. 13. 32. Virg. 
Aiii. vi. 228. Mutrop. viii. 5. Sometimes also a small glass 
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yiali^ of tears, cfillcd by moderns a Lachtymatoiy, was 
put iii the urn. S ^ 

The urn was ^solemnly deposited {comyonehatur) in the 
sepulchre (SEPULCHRUM, tumulus, monumentum, sedes, 
vel donms, Conditorium, v. -tivum, Cinerarium, &c.) 
Projiert. ii. 24. 35. Ovid. P'ast. v. 42(). 3fet. iv. 157. Hence 
componere, to bury, Jlorat. Sat. i. 9. 28. Tacit. Hist. i. 47-, 
to shut up, to end, Tit'g. HCn. i. 378., coynjwsito die, i. e. 
finitOf Piin. Ep. ii. 17- 

When the body was not burnt, it was put into a coflin 
{area vel locuhis), with all its ornaments, Plin. vii. 2., usually 
made of stone, as that of Numa, PHn. xiii. 13. P'al. Max. i. 
1. 12., so of Hannibal, Aar. Viet. iii. 42., sometimes of Assian 
stone, from Assos, or -as, a town in Troas or Mysia, which 


consumed the body in forty days, except the teeth, Plin. ii. 
98. x.xxvi. 17.J hence called SARCOPHACiLJS, Ih, which 


word is 2 >ot for anj’^ coftin or tomb, Juvenal, x. 17^. 

The coffin was laid in the tomb on its back; in what direc¬ 


tion among the Romans is uncertain; but among the Athenians, 
lookinir to the west, A'Aian. v. vii. Plntarch. in Solon. 

Those who died in prison, were throM'ii out naked on the 
street, IJv. xxxvii. .ol). 

When the remains of the deceased were laid in the tomb, 
those jjresent were tliree times sjjrinkled by a i>ricst with jjure 
M'ater {aqua para^ vel lastralis), from a branch of olive or 
laurel {aspergillnni), to purify' them, Serv. in Virg. JKn. vi. 
239. Vest, in IvAURus, Juvenal, ii. 158., then they' were dis¬ 
missed by the Pji.y.Fi<;.\, or some other j>erson, jjJ'nnoimcing 
the solemn word 1 LICET, i. e. ire licet, you may depart, 
Serv. ib. At their deiiarture, they used to take a last fare¬ 
well, by relocating several times VALE, or SAf^VE ceterntim. 
Id. xi. 97 . ii. G40, adding. Nos tf: ordinjc, quo natura 
VERMisERir, ouNOTi sKQUEMUR, Scrv. Avu. iii. 08., which 
were called Verba NOv'lssiMA ; also to wish that the earth 
might lie light on the joerson bui'ied, Juvenal, vii. 207., which 
is found marked on several ancient monuments in these 


letters, S. T. T. L. Si r tjbi terra i.evis. Martial, i. 89. 
V. 35. ix. 30., and the grave-stone (CIPPUS), Pers. i. 37-, 
that his bones might rest quietly', or lie softly {molliter culm- 
rent), Ovid. Am. i. 8.108. Ejj. vii. 162. Trist. iii. 3. 75. Virg. 
Eel. X. 33. Plac'ide quij<:scas. Tacit. Agric. 40. Hence 
Coinpositus, buried, Ovid. Fast. v. 426., ami positns, lb. 480. 
So placidd compostus pace quiescat, is said of Antenor, while 
yet alive, /<:/. JKn. i. 249. Wc find in Ovid the contrary of 
this wigh, SolUciti jaceant, terruquepremantur iniqud. Amor, 
ii, as if the dead felt these things. Sonietimes the 

bones 
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bones were not deposited in the earth till t,hi*ee days after the 
body was burnt, xi. 210. 

The friei^ds, Vhen they returned home, as a farther puri¬ 
fication, after being sprinkled with water, stepped over a fire, 
{ipieni supergrediebautur,) which was called SUFFITIO, 
Festus. The house itself also was purified, and swept with a 
certain kind of broom or besom ~uru')ii)y which pur¬ 

gation was called .FxvKKiiyK, ?•. l^verrec; and he u-ho per¬ 
formed it, EVERRIATOR, id. 

There were certain ceremonies for the purification of the 
family, called Fkiikk .DiixicAi.Ks {a nece uppu’llata:')^ Cic. 

h. 22., Festus; wlien they buried a thumb, or some 
jjart cut olT from the bodj’^ before it was burnt, or a bone 
bi'ought home from the funeral pile, C'ic, Ih. 24. Quinctil. 
viii. 5. 21. iSeuev. llcnef. v. 24., on which occasion a soldier 
might he absent from duty, Gell, xv. xvi. 4. 

A place was held religious where a dead body, or any part 
of it, was hurieil, but not where it u as burnt, VAc. ibid. 

For nine days after the funeral, while the family was in 
mourning, and employed about certain solemnities at the tomb, 
it was unlawful to summon the lieir, or any near relation of 
the deceased, to a court of justice, or in any other manner 
to molest them, Novell. 115. On the ninth day a .sacidfice 
was performed, called NOV'ENDIALE, Porphyrio adHorat. 
Jilpod. XA'ii. 48., with which these solemnities M ere concluded, 
Donat, in 'Per. Phorni. 

Oblations or sacrifices to the dead (INJ'^ERLE, rel PA- 
RENTALIA) ■were afteru'ards made at various times, both 
occasionally and at stated periods, consisting of liquors, vic¬ 
tims and garlands, Phg. JPn, iii. (i(). v. 77* ix. 215. 
X. 519. Pacit. Hist. ii. 95. Snet. C«/.M. 15. Cl. II. A'er. 11. 
called J'kkam A AiuNJiiiA, Ovid. iii. 3. 81. Tims, ALfcui 

INFKKIAS KKKRE, Vcl MITTKRK, et PARICN’TA R K, tO perform 
these oblations, Cic. Legg. ii. 21. Phil. i. 6. I'lacv. 38. 
Parentareregisanguine con juratoruni, to appease, to revenge, 
Piv. xxiv. 21., so Cics. P. G. vii. 17- Sagtintinvrimi munihus 
'vastatione Italuc, ike. parentatum est, an atonement was made 
to their ghosts, Plor. ii. 0., so Ijitarh, Id. ii. 5. iii. 18. 
(PAUiiNTARK^ov>^yr/>6\s/parcntibvis jiista facerc,) Ovitl. Amor, 
i. 13. 4. 

The sepulchre M'^as then bespread with floM crs, and covered 
w'ith crowns and fillets. Suet. ^^cr. 5/. Pac. Hist. ii. 55. 
Cic. Place. 38. Before it, there M as a little; altar, on which 
libations M'ere made, and incense burnt, Virg. JEn. iii. 63. 
302. vi. 883. A keeper M as appointed to M'atch the tomb. 
Prop. iii. 16.24., M’hich -w as frequently illuminated with lamps, 
2>. xl. 4. 44. Suet. Hug. 99. 

A kind of perpetual lamps are said, by several authors, to 

V a have 
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have been fount! in ancient tombs still burning, which, how¬ 
ever, went out on the atlinijssion of ;iir. But this by others 
is reckoned a fiction, Kippin^l Aniixj. iv. G. 14. 

A feast was generally added, called SILICERNIUM, 
{cccna fimebris, quasi in ailice posita,ikS’cr/'. In v.l)2., 

vel quod silentcs, sc. uuibrte, cam cenieixtnl, vel parcntanics, 
cjui non degustabant, Donat, in 'Ter. u4del}>li. iv. 2. 48.) both 
for the dead and the living. Certain livings were laid on the 
tomb, commonly beans, Plin. 18. 12. s. GO., lettuces, bread, 
and eggs, or the like, which it was supposed the ghosts avouUI 
come and eat; hence CtKNA fkiialis, Jnvenal. \. 85. What 
remained was bm*nt; for it ^vas thought mean to take away 
any thing thus consecrated, or "what uas thrown into the 
funeral pile. Hence Itapere de rogo eiDinin., (kitidl. 57- G. 
Tibidl. i. 5. 5G. D flannnd eihum jietere. Ter. Bun. iii. 2. G8. 
Sustirdpns is applied as a name v)f contempt to a sordid per¬ 
son, Plant. Pseud, i. G. 127-, and Sii.u kum um to an old 
man, Ter. ibid. 

After the funeral of great men, there was not only a feast 
for the friends of the deceased, but also a distribution of raw 
meat among the peojde, called VISCBRA'I'lt), JJi\ viii. 22. 
(see p. 298.), with shows of gladiators and games, n hich 
sometimes continued for several days. Pin. xxxvi. 4G. 
Sometimes games were celebrated also on the anniversary of 
the funeral, f lrg. yPn. v. 4G. Faustus, the son of Sylla, ex¬ 
hibited a sho^v of gladiators in honour of his fatlu-r, several 
years after his death, and gave a feast to tlie ]>cople, according 
to his father’s testament, Cie. tS//ll. 19. Dio. xxxvi. 51. 

The time of inouruing for departed friends was appointed 
by Niima, Pintareb. in JVuni., as well as funeral rites (ptsfa 
fnnebria), and otrerings to appease the manes (in ferue adpla- 
candos 3Ianes), Uiv. i. 20. There was no limited time for 
men to mourn, because none u as thought honourable, Senee. 
Epist. 6G., as among the Germans, Tae.it. 27- It usually did 
not exceed a few' vlays, Dio. Ivi. 4G. Whmen mourned for a 
husband or parent ten months, or a year, according to the 
computation of Romulus (see p. 3(X).), but not longer, Senee. 
ib. Consf}l. ad Jle/v. 16. Ovid. .Past. iii. 1G4. 

In a public mourning for any signal calamity, the death of 
a prince or the like, there w'as a total cessation from business 
(JUSTITIUM), either spontaneously or by pvdilic appoint¬ 
ment, X-iV. ix. 7- Tacit. .^nft.n.H'2. Pnean.u.lJ. Capitolin. 
in Antonin. Phil. 7.; when tlie courts of justice did not sit, 
the shops w'cre shut, &c. 'Tacit. Ann. iii. G, 4. iv. 8. Suet. 
Cal, 24. In excessive grief the tenqiles of the gods were 
struck with stones {lapidata, i. e. tapidihus impetita)y and 
their altars overturned. Suet. Cal, 5, Senee, Pit, Beat. 36. 
Arrian. Bpictet. ii. 22. 


Both 
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Both public and private mourning was laid aside on ac¬ 
count of the public games, Tacit. Ann. iii. 6. Suet. Cal. 6.; 
for certain sacred rites, as those of Ceres, &c. and for sev'eral 
other causes enumerated by Festus, in noce minuitur. After 
the battle of Cannae, by a decree of the senate, the mourning 
of the matrons was limited to thirty days, IJ.v. xxii. 56. Tdl. 
Max. i. 1.15. Immoderate gri(‘f was supposed to be offensive 
to the BInneSy 'ribidl. i, 67. Stat. Sylv. v. 1. 179. 

The Homans in mourning kept themselves at home. Tacit, 
Ann. iii. 6. iv. 8. J*lin. Tp. ix. 13., avoiding every entertain¬ 
ment and amusement, Cic. Att. xii. 13, &c. Senec. Decl.'w. 1. 
Suet. Cat. 24. 45., neither cutting their hair nor beard (see 
p. 398.), dressed in black (LUGUJVHIA .luvenal. 

X. 245., which custom is supposed to have been borrowed 
from tlic l'2gyj>tians, Serv. in Virg. ALn. xi., sometimes in 
skins, Test ns in I'kllis; laying aside every kind of ornament, 
Tie. ix. 7- Snet. Aug. 101 .,not even lighting a lire. Scholiast. 
in ./arenal, iii. 214. Apid. JMet. ii., Avhich was esteemed an 
ornanu'nt to the house,//on^er. //. 13. Hence Focus 
i. e. sine Inetu, Martial, x. 47. B. jicyrigil, Stat. Sylv. iv. 5.13. 

The women laid aside their gold anti purple, JAv. xxxiv. 7- 
Ter. Meant, ii. 3. 45. Under the republic they di*essed in 
black like the men; but under the emperors, when parti¬ 
coloured elotiu's came in fashion, they wore white in mourn¬ 
ing, Pint arch. Probl. 2/. Merodian. iv. 2. 6. 

In a public mourning, the senators laid aside their latus 
elavns and rings, lAv. ix. 7.; the magistrates the badges of 
their office, Cic. post Itcd. in Sen. 5. Tacit. Ann. iii. 4. 
Tuvan, ii. 18.; and the consuls did not sit on their usual seats 
in the senate, u'hich were clev^ated above the rest, but on a 
common bench {se.de rufgari). Tacit. Ann. iv. 8. Dio. Ivi. 31. 
Dio says, that the senators in great mourning appeared in the 
dress of the Kfjnites, xl. 46. 

The Romans commonly built tombs {sepulchrav.conditoria) 
for themselves during their life-time, Senec. Prev. Tit. 20.; 
thus the MAliSOLFUM {uaenoXilov) of Augustus in the 
Cainpus between theum Flaminia and the bank of the 

Tiber, with woods and walks around, Snet. Aug. 101. Strah, 
V. p. 236. Hence these words frequently occur in ancient 
inscriptions, V. F-., Vivus F''e( it; V. F. C., Vivus Fa¬ 
ciendum mjRAViT; V. S. F., Vivus sun posuit; also Se vivo 
FECIT. If thay did not live to linish them, it was done by their 
heirs. Suet. Aug. 101., who were often ordered by the tes¬ 
tament to builti a tomb, Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 84. 5. 105. Plin. 
Ep. vi. 10., aiuFsometimes did it at their own expense (de 
suo vel DE suA pecunia). Pliny complains bitterly of the 
neglect of friends in this respect. Ibid, 

^ G G 2 The 
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The Romans erected tombs either for tlicmsclvcs alone, with 
their wives, (SEPULCHHA priva, vel Singiti,aria,) or for 
themselves, their family, and posteritj- ((x)mmunia), Cic. Off'. 
i. 17 ., FAMiiJARiA et HiF.REDiTARiA, Martini, i. 117- ^'od. 

13.; likewise for their friends who were bnried elsewhere, or 
•whose bodies could not be found, (CENOTAPHION, vel 
Tumulus honorarius. Suet. Cl. 1. vel inanis, T^irg. JKii. 
hi. 304. Horat. Od. ii. 20, 21.) Tacit. Ami. i. 62. When a 
person falsely reported to luive been dead returned home, he 
did not enter his house by the door, but was let down from 
the roof {quasi cirlitiis viissus), Plutarch. Q. Horn. 5. 

The tombs of the rich Avere commonly built of niarble, 
Cir. Tam. iv. 12. T'llmll. iii. 2, 22., the i^round enclosed with 
a wall {macerid)^ Suet. Ner. 3.3. 50., or an iron rail (/erred 
sepe), Strab. v. p. 236., and planted around with trees. Mar¬ 
tial. i. 89. 3., as among the Greeks, Paiisaii. ii. 15. 

When several dilTerent persons had a right to tlie same 
burying-ground, it was sometimes divided into parts, and each 
pai't assigned to its proper owner. 

Rut common sepulchres w('re usually hinlt ])elow ground, 
and called IIYPGG/EA, Vetrim. 71-? many of which still 
exist in different p;ii*ts of Italy, under the name of ratarainhs. 
There were niches cut out in the walls, in which tlie urns 


were placed; these, from their I'cscmblance to the niches in 
a pigeon-house, were called Couumuaria. 

Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in scidpture, 
which are still to be seen, Cic. Tiisc. Q. v. 2.3. l^'ii'g- A^lii. 
vi.233., with statues, lAr. xxxviii. .'>6., columns, ^xc. 


But what deserves particular attention, is the inscription or 
epitaph (TITL'LUS , (V/7/^K/0//, .Pi'rr.M’niu.M vel lili.oGii m), 
expressed sometimes in prose, and somelimes in verse, Ovid. 
Her. xiv. 128 


Martial, x. 71* C'c. Tiisc. i. 14. Arch. 11. 


Senec. xvii. 20. Tin. ii. 35. Pis. 
Cl. 12. Pl'iri. Tp. ix. 20. Sil. xv. 
these letters, 14. M. .S. I)is M 


29. f 'irg. Tel. V. 4.3. Suet. 
. 44., usually beginning with 
AMBi's SA(in’i\i, I^rirdenf. 


Sprnrnnch. i. 402. Oell. x. 18., vel MiGMoia.i:, Suet. fit. 10.; 
then the name of the person followed, his character, and the 


principal circumstances of his life. Often these words ari^ 
used, Hjc situs kst vel .iacet, Oi'id. Met. ii. 327. Tast. iii. 


3. 373 . Tihiill. i. 3. 55. iii. 2. 29. Martial, vi. 5’J. f 'irg. 
ASn. vii. 3. Plin. Tp. vi. 10. Scnec. p'j). 78. If he had lived 


happily in marriage, thus, .Sink oukrki.a, sink .iukoio, vel 
off'ensdy vel discordidj Plin. l^p. viii. .5. 

When the body was simply interred without a tomb, an 


inscription was sometimes put on the stone 6offin, as on that 
of Nuina, Liv, xl. 29, 


There 
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There was an action for violating the tombs of the dead, 
(Sepulchui violati actio,) Cic. Tusc. i. 12. Settee. Contr. 
iv. 4. The punishment was a fine, the loss of a hand (manus 
ampufalio), working in the mines (damnatio ad metallum), 
hanishincnt or death. 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting it to 
improjicr purposes, or by burying in it those who were not 
entitled, alienns inferendo, Cic. Legg. ii. 26. D. de Sep. viol. 
47 . 12. Tombs often served as lurking-places for the perse¬ 
cuted Christians, Chri/sost. Horn. 40., and others. Martial, i. 

35. iii. 02. 15. 

'rhe body was violated by handling, 1. 4. C. de Sep. viol. 
ix. 10., or mutilating it, which was sometimes done for ma¬ 
gical purposes, Qaincfil. JJccL 15. ^pul. Met. ii. Tacit. 
Ann. ii. 60., by stripping it of any thing valuable, as gold, 
arms, &e. Ih. T/uedr. i. 2/. 3., or by transporting it to 
another place without leave obtained from the Tontifex Max¬ 
imus, from the emperor, or the magistrate of the place, Hig. 

Cod. Plin. Tp. x. 7'lj 74. 

Some consiT’rated temples to the memory of their friends, 
as C.’icero projiosed to bis daughter Tullia; which design he 
frequently mentions in his letters to Atticus, xii. 18, 19. 35, 

36. 41.43, Tartant.i. 15. This was a very ancient 

custom, Plin. '2J., aiul probably the origin of idolatry, PTisd. 
xiv. 15. 

'riie liighest hoiioiirs n cre decreed to illustrious persons 
after deatli, Minnc. Judixin Oc/av. The Romans worshipped 
their foumler Romulus as a god, under the name of Quirinus, 
Pif. i. 1<). Hence, afterwards, the solemn CONSECRA¬ 
TION (^fi7ro(htCfTi\- ) of the emperors, by a decree of the senate, 
Ifrrodian. iv. 2., who were thus said to be ranked in the num¬ 
ber of the gods, (in. dcoram nnnicrian, inter vel in dcos referri. 
Suet. Ches. 88., rwlo dicari, Plin. I’an. 11, &c.) also some 
c'lnpresses, Snet. CL 11. Tacit. Ann. v. 2. xvi.21. Temjjles 
and priest s were assigned to them. (See p. 293.) They were 
invoked nith prayers, Firg. G. i. 42. Men swore by their 
name or genius, and oftci’ed victims on their altars, Horat. 
7 ^ 77 . ii. 1.16. 

Tlie real bo<ly was burnt, and the remains buried in the 
usual manner. But a waxen image of the deceased was made 
to the life; which, after a variety of ridiculous ceremonies 
paid to it for seven days in the palace, was carried on a couch 
in solemn procession, on the shoulders of young men of 
equestrian and patrician rank, first to tlie P'orum, where the 
dirge was sung by a choir of boj's and girls of the most noble 
descent; then to the Campus Martins, where it was burnt, 
with a vast quantity of the richest odours and perfumes, on a 
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lofty and magnificent pile; from the top of which an eagle let 
loose was supposed to convey the prince’s soul to heaven, 
Herodian. iv. 3. 


ROMAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 


T^HE principal Roman weight Avas AS or Uhra^ a pound; 

which was divided into tAVclve parts or ounces (liNCI^E). 
Thus, uncia, an ounce, or Vr of an as', sextans, 2 ounces, or 
nV; qiiadrans, 3, -rV, or 4-; trims, 4, tV, or ; qiiincuax, 5, 
or -iV; sends, (i, or septanx, 7, or ^v; hes, or bessis, 8, -r".’ , or 
I ; dodrans, 9, -r^V, or f; dextnns, or dcvnnx, 10, 1 b’, or ; 
deunx, 11 ounces, or i -v of an as. 

The UNCIA was also divided thus; Seman(i<(, i, the half 
of an ounce, or t-S of an n.v; daella, ; sirilims, vcl -ton, i; 
se.vtula, -iV; dracbnui, -j; be/nisesrfa, i. e. sendsextala, V?; tre- 
missis, scrapiilas, scriptu/inn vel seriptdtfnt, -'t of an ounce, 
or tt-Jtt of an as, V’arr. U. L. iv. 3(5. 

AS was applied to aiiA' tiling divided into twelve parts; as 
an inheritance (see p. bj.), an acre, Lir. viii. 11., licpiid mea¬ 
sure (seep. 42).), or the interest of money, 6ic. Hence, 
probably, our word are, or unit. 

The Roman pound was eipial to 10 ounce's, IS jienny- 
Aveights, 131 grains of English Troi/ Avcight, or nearly 12 
ounces Avoirdnpoise. 

The Greek AA^eights, mentioned by Roman authors, are 
chiefly the talent, divided into tit) ini arc, and the adna into 100 
drachma;. The ndna aa'us nearly eijual to the Roman Hhra. 

The English TROY 'weight, by AA’hich silver and gold are 
Avcighed, is as folloivs: 24 grains, 1 penny- weight; 2t) pwts. 
1 ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound. Rut yipotheearies, in compound¬ 
ing medicines, make 20 grains 1 scruple; 3 sc. I drachm; 8 
dr. 1 ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound; xlvoirdnpoise. \xc\g\A, by which 
larger and coarser commodities arc Avcighed, lt> drams, I oz.; 
16 oz. 1 pound. 


The Romans, like other ancient nations, Strab. iii. 155., 
at first had no coined money (pernnia signata), but cither 
exchanged commodities with one another, or used a certain 
weight of uncoined brass (ics kudk), or other metal. Hence 
the various names of money also denote weight; so jicndere 
for solvere, to pay; stipendiian (a stipe pendenda), soldiers’ 
pay, Festus, because at first it Avas Aveighed, and not counted. 
Thus, talentnm and mina among the Greeks, shekel among 
the HebreAvs, and woMwt/ among us. 

Several 
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Several Greek words are supposed to allude to the oi’iginal 
custom of exchanging commodities, thus, to purchase 

or exchange by giving a lamb upuitv, (ig)uis) y u>itcop,aiy by 
giving an ass aainns) ; TmAf «>, by giving a foul, -n-uiKo^ 

{equideiis)y or the young of any animal, 

Servius Tullius first stamped pieces of brass with the image 
of cattle, oxen, swine, &c. (Peijudks), whence PJ5CUNIA, 
money, Quid, l^'ast. v. 281. {Servius re.v ovium horoiique e^gie 
primus ccs signavif, Plin. xxxiii. .3, M^ls pecore uotnvit.^wrvo. 
.1?., H. ii. 1. Plutarch. Q. Rom. 40.) Silver was first coined 
A. IJ. 484., five yt'ars before thd^first Punic war, or, accord¬ 
ing to others. A, IJ. 498. ; and gold sixty-two years after, 
J*/iu. xxxiii. 3. 10. y>/r. Kp. xv. Silver coins, liou'evcr, seem 
to luu e been in use at Rome before that time, but of foreign 
coinage, IJi'. viii. Ji. The Roman coins wei'e then only of 
brass. 

Hence /ES, or <cra, phir., is put for monej' in general Uo- 
ruf. ylrf. P. 3If;, hip. 1.7* ^3. ylureos uummos (cs dicirmis, 
IMpian. yJCre to buyor sell; as a/ieuum,dvht-, nnmia 

a rUy yearly pay, Liv.v. 1.; {cruriintiy the treasury; as niilitare, 
money for jiaying the soldiers, given from the treasury to 
the Quu'stor by the 'Prihuni a;rariiy Ascoii. et Rest, or by 
them to the sohliers, Parr. L. 1.. iv. 30. Homo ccratuSy a 
monied man, Phiut. Alost.'w.'.1. 9., as some read the passage. 
So trihuni non tarn a'ratiy i. e. bene mmunati, <p(hni ut appel- 
laulaVy a rdriiy i.e. .ere corrupti, vel iu arrarios aut Cao'ites rc- 
fereudiy Cic. Att. i. 10. (See p. 1 18.) yKra vefusta, i. e, qrrisca 
monetUy ancient money, Ovid. Lust. i. 220., but cem x-eterUy 
old crimes or debts, Vic. J'err. v. 13. Hlrascare ve\ asculariy 
to get money by any means. Lest, et Seuec. de Clem. ii. 0. 
LLruseatory \ el escuJatory a low beggarly Mlovv, a fortune¬ 
teller, or the like, f/c//. ix. 2. xiv. 1. ; oha:ratuSy oppressed 
with debt, a debtor, Liv. 20. 40. Cccs. Ji.G. i. 3. Tacit. Ann. 
vi. 17 . meo a're esty\.v. in bonis meis vel in meo censu, 
mine, my friend, Cie. Lam. Xiii.02. xv. 14.; a:s circurnfora- 
neuniy money borrowed from bankers {argentarii), who had 
shops in porticos round the Roi'um, Cie, Att. ii. 1. 

Money was likewise called STIPS (a stipando)y from being 
crammed in a cell, that it might occupy less room, Lax'r. L. 
L. iv. 30. But t his wmrd is usually put for a small coin, as 
w-e say ii penni/ or farthixigy ottered to the gods at games or 
the like, Cie.Legg. ii. 16. Xu’. 25. 12. Tacit. Ann. xiv. 15. 
Suet. Aug. 57 ., or given as an alms to a beggar, Id. 91., or 
to any one as a new year’s gilt (stiikna). Id. Cal. 42,, or by 
w'ay of contribution for any i>ublic purpose, P/in. xxxiii. 10. s. 
48. xxxiv. 5. 


Tlie 
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The first brass coin (nummus v^lnumus cerisy a Numare^c 
vel a vof^ios lex) was called AS, anciently assis (from <cs) of 
a pound weight {libralis) . The highest valuation of fortune 
{ceitsus maximus) under Servius, was an 100,000 pounds 
weight of brass {centum millia ccrisy sc. assium, \e\lihrariim,) 
Liv. i. 43. 

The other brass coins, besides the asyweve semissesytrientesy 
quftdrautesy and sextantes. The qundrans is also called tbr- 
iTNcius, Cic. ii. IJ- ^tt. v. 20. (a tribus unciis,) Plin. 

xxxiii. 3. s. 13. 

These coins at first liad tne full u-eight which their names 
imported, hence in later times called 7ES ('IRAVE, Plin. 
xxxiii. 3. s. 13. 

This name was used particularly after the weight of the as 
was diminished, to denote the ancient standard, LivK iv. 41. 
60. V. 12. Senev. ad Heir. 12,, because when the sum was 
large, the a.<ises were Aveighetl and not covmted. Servius on 
Virgil makes (cs grcxi'e to be lumps (masscc) of rough copper, 
or uncoined brass (<vris rndisjy jEn. v\. 862. 

In the first Punic war, on account of the scarcitj* of money, 
asses were struck weighing only the sixth part of a pound, or 
two ounces {asses se.vtantario pondere feriebantur) y which 
passed for the same value as those of a pound weight had 
done ; whence, says Pliny, the Republic gained five, sixths 
(Ha qifinque partes fart<r Inrri) and thus discharged its debt. 
The mark of the as then was a double .Janus on one side, 
and the beak or stern of a ship on the other, Plutarch. Q. 
Pom. 40. see Orid. Past. i. 220, &c.; of the triens and qua- 
dranSy a boat (rates); whence they are sometimes called 
Ratiti, PeshiSy Plin. ibid. 

In the second Punic war, while Fabius W'as dictator, the 
asses were made to ■weigh only one once ( tinciales) ; and, af- 
terw^ards, by the law' of Papirius, A. U. 563., half an ounce 
(semtinciales) , Plin. xxxiii. 3. s. 13. 

The sum of three asses w'as called tressis ; of ten assesy rfe- 
cussis ; of tw'enty, vicessis; and so on to a hundred, Centus- 
sis, Varr. P. L. iv. 36. viii. 49. Pers. v. 76. 191. Gell. xv. 
15. Marrob. Sat. ii. 13, but there were no such coins. 

The silver coins wtrre DENARIUS, the value of which 
was ten or ten pounds of brass (Deni cerisy sc. asses), 

marked with the letter X.—QUINARIUS, five asses, marked 
V. —and SESTERTIUS, two asses and a half {quasi sesqui- 
TERTius), commonly marked by the letters L. L. S. for Libra 
libra semis; or, by abbreviation, H. S., and often called abso¬ 
lutely NUMMUS, because it was in most frequent use, Cic. 
Verr. iii. 60,61. 


The 
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The impression on silver coins {nota argenti ) was usually on 
one side, carriages, drawn by two or four beasts {big€B vel 
quadrigcB) ; M'^hence they are called BIGATI and QUADRI- 
GATI, sc. nummif Plin. xxxiii. 3. Liv. xxii. 52. xxiii. 15., 
and on the reverse, the head of Roma with an helmet. 

On some silver coins was marked the figure of Victory, 
hence called VICTORI^l'I, CAc. JAont. 5. Quinctil. vi. 3.80. 
stamped by the Clodian law, Plin, xxxiii. 3., of the same value 
with the quinarii. 

From every pound of silver were coined 100 denarii; so 
that at first a pound of silver was •equal in value to a thousand 
pounds of brass. Whence we may judge of the scarcity 
of silver at that time in Rome. But afterwards the case 
was altered. For when the weight of the fis was diminished, 
it bore the same proportion to the denarius as before, till it 
was reduced to one ounce; and then a denarius passed for six¬ 
teen asses (except in the military i)ay, in which it continued to 
pass for ten at least under the Republic, P/iw. xxxiii.3., 

for in the time of Tiberius it appears no such exception was 
made, TaeAt. Ann. 1. 17*)? ^ quinarius for eight asses, and a 
sestertms for four ; which prcjportion continued when the as 
was reduced to half an ounce, Plin. ibid. Hence argentum 
eere solutum, i. e. an as for a sestertius, or the fourth part, 
‘Sail. Cat. 33. See p. 43. 

But the weight of the silver money also varied, and was 
different under the Fmperors from what it had been under the 
Republic. 

Varro mentions silver coins of less value ; Hibella, worth 
an as, or the tenth part of a denarius; Skmbbjlla (quasi 
semilibeUa) , worth half a pound of brass, or the twentieth part 
of a denarius, and TKUijxcaus, the fortieth part of a denarius, 
Varro de Ling. Lat. iv. 36. But Cicero puts the libella for 
the smallest silver coin, P'err, ii. 10. Rose. C.4., as well as the 
terimcius. Fin. iii. 14. Att. v. 20. Fam. ii. I/.; this, however, 
he does only proverbially; as we may say, a penny or a 
farthing. 

A golden coin was first struck at Rome in the second Pu¬ 
nic war, in the consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius 
Salinator, A. U. 546., called AUREUS, or aureus nummus, 
equal in weight to tu'o denarii and a quinarius, and in value 
to twenty-five denarii, or 100 sestertii. Suet. Oth. 4. Tacit. 
Hist. 1. 24. Hence the fee allowed to be taken by a lawyer 
is called by Tacitus dena sestertia, Ann. xi. 7*; by Pliny, 
decern millia, sc. H. S. Ep. v. 21.; and by Ulpian, centum 
AURE i, D. 1.12. cfe extr. cognit. (see p. 174.)^ all of which were 
equivalent. 
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The common rate of gold to silver under the Republic was 
tenfold (ut pro argenteis decern aitrens units valeret)ylj\\. 
38. 11. But Julius Gffisar got so much gold by plunder¬ 
ing, that he exchanged it (promercale divideret) for flOOO 
sestertiif or 750 denarii^ the pound, i.e. a pound of gold for 7^ 
pounds of silver, Suet» Cees. .54. 

The aureus in later ages ^vi\s calhW SOLIDUS, but then 
greatly inferior, both in weight and beauty, to the golden 
coins struck under the Republic and first Emperors, I^ani- 
prid. in ^lex. 39. 

At first forty aurei were made from a pound of gold, 
with much the same images as the silver coins. But under 
the late Emperors they were mixed with alloy; and thus 
their intrinsic value was diminished. Hence a different 
number of aurei were made from a pound of gold at dif¬ 
ferent times ; under Nero, 45., Plin. 33. 3., but under Con¬ 
stantine, 7^- 

The Emperors usually impressed on their coins their own 
image, Juvenal, xiv. 291. This was first done by .lulius 
Caesar, according to a decree of the senate, /J/o. xliv. 4. 

The essay or trial of gold was called OBllUSSA, Plin. 
33. 3. Cic. Ih'ut. 74 . >Scnec. Ejk 13. s. 19., hence aurum ad, 
obrussam, sc. exarfnni, the ])urest gold, >Sffet. Axr. 44. AH- 
CfCNTUM PUSTUJ^ATUM, the finest silver. Ibid. Martial, vii. 
8.5., vel ]>uruin pufain, Gell. aI. 5., ARCJEXTCM infevtuni 
vel rude,, bullion, unu rought or uncoined silver ; factum, 
plate; signatum, coined silver, x.xvii. IS. xxxiv. 52., 

NUMMUS new-coined, >Suet. ib. jScucc. Ep. 19., veins 

vel tritus, old, &c. 

Some coins were indented (serrati). Tacit, de Mor. 
Germ'an. .5. 

Besides the ordinary coins, there were various medals 
struck to commemorate important events, properly called 
Medaljuons ; for what we commonly term Jtoman medals, 
were their current money. When an action deserved to 
be recorded on a coin, it Avas stamped and issued out of the 
mint. 

Money Avas coined in the temple of Juno Moneta ; AA'hence 
money. The consuls at first are thought to haA^e had the charge 
of it. But particular officers were afterwards created for that 
purpose. See p. 136. 

4 here are several Grecian coins mentioned by Roman 
writers, some of them equal to Roman coins, and some not; 
DRACH MA, equal to a denajrius ; but some make it to be as 
nine to eight; MINA, equal to lOU drachmee, or to a Roman 
libra or pound oLsilver, JP/fw. xxi. 34.; TALENTUM, equal 
to sixty mince, or Roman pounds; TETRA-DRACHMA 
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vel -um, equal to four drachmas or denarii, as its name 
imports, Liv, xxxvii. 46. Cic. Fam. xii. 13.; but Livy, ac¬ 
cording to tlie common reading, makes it three denarii, Liv. 
xxxiv.52.; OBOLUS, the sixth part of a denarius or drachma, 
Plin, xxi, 34. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING MONEY. 

T he Romans usually computed sums of money by SES¬ 
TERTII or SI^ISTERTIA. Seslcrtium is the name of a 
sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is joined with sestertii, it means just 
so many sesterces; thus, decern sestertii, ten sesterces: but 
when it it joined with .vcA^er^/rt, it means so many thousand 
sestertii; thus, decern sestertia, ten thousand sesterces. 

SESTEITJ'IUM, Mille sestertii, mille ntimmi v. sestertii 
nummi ; mille sestertium, mille nummihn sestertium, num- 
mitm mille; H. S. vel H. S. 2500 ccris, sc. asses; 250 rfmarii 
vel drachnuc denote tiu' same sum. 

When a numeral adverb is joined to sestertium, it means so 
many hundred thousand sestertii; thus, quadragies sestertium 
is the same with quadragies centeiia millia sestertiorum num^ 
morum, or quater millies anile sestertii, fotir mill ions of sester¬ 
tii. Sometimes the adverb stands by itself, and denotes the 
same thing; thus, decies, I'icics \c\.vigesies, sc. sestertmm; ex¬ 
pressed more fully, decies centeua, sc. millia sestertium; 
Horat. Sat.i. 3.15. .iuvcnal. x. 335., and completely, Cic. Verr. 
\. 10. and. //».iii.70. So also in sums of brass, decies ccris, sc. 
centeua millia assitnn, Liv. xxiv. 11. For when we say deni 
ccris, centum ccris, &c. asses is always to be supplied. 

When sums are marked by letters, if the letters have a 
line over them, millia is u ndersto od, as in the case of 

the numeral adverbs; thus, H. S. M. C. signifies the same 
with millies centies, i. c. 110,000,(K)0 sestertii or nummi, 
.^'888,020 : 16 :8, whereas H.S. M. C. without the cross line, 
denotes only 1100 sestertii, cFS : YJ % 7 

When the numbers are distinguished by two points in two 
or three orders, the first towards the right hand signifies 
units, the second thousands,and the third hundred thousands; 
thus. III. XII. DC. HS. denotes 300,000, 12,000, and 600 
H. S., in all making 312,600 sestertii, £5047 : 3:9. 

Pliny says, xxxiii. 3., that seven years before the first 
Punic war, there was in the Roman treasury auri pondo 
XVI. DCCCX., argenti pondo, XXII. LXX., et in numerato, 
LXU. LXXV. CCCC., that is, 16,810 pounds of 

22,070 
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22,070 pounds of silver, and in ready money, 6,275,400 
sestertii, 3850,741 : 10 : 2|. But these sums are otherwise 
marked thus, aiiri pondo XVI. M. DCCCX., argenti XXII. 
M. EXX., et in numerato EXII. LXXV. M. CCCC. 

When sestertinm neut. is used, pondo is understood, that 
is, two pounds and a half of silver, or a thousand sestertii, 
Liv. xxii. 23. 

When H. S. or sesiertinin is put after decern millia or the 
like, it is in the genitive plural for seslertioriivi, and stands 
for so many sestertii, which may be otherwise expressed by 
decern sestertia, &c. But sestertinm, when joined wdth defies 
or the like, is in the nominative or accusative singular, and 
is a compendious way of expressing defies centies sestertinm, 
i. e. defies centum vel defies centena rnillia sestertium v. ses- 
tertiormn. 

The Romans sometimes expressed sums by talents; thus, dc- 
cemmilliatalentihn, and sesteriinmhismillies et qnadringenties 
are equivalent, Cic. liahir. Post. 8. So 100 talents and 
600,000 denarii, Liv. xxxiv. .50.—or by pounds, LIBR/E 
’pondo, i. e. in the ablative, for these words are often 

joined, as we say pounds in weight, and wJicn PONDO is 
put by itself as an indeclin.'ible noun, for a pound or pounds, 
it is supposed even then, by the best critics, to be iii the ab¬ 
lative, and to have Uhra or lihrcr understood. {See Gronovins 
depec. vet.) Plant. Pseud, iii. 2. 27- Pud. iv. 2. 9. Men. iii. 
3.3.18. Macroh. Sat. iii. 15. Columel. xii. 20. 28. Piv. xxvi. 
47 . iii. 29. iv. 20. xxii. 23. Gelt. ii. 21. xx. i. Cic. Cluent. 
64. Invent, ii. 40. Parad. iii. 1. 

The Roman lihra contained twelve ounces of silver, and 
was worth about £3 sterling ; the talent, nearly s^l93. 

But the common computation was by sestertii or nummi. 

A SESTERTIUS is reckoned to have been worth of our 
money one penny 3f farthings; a QUINARIUS or virto- 
riatus 3d. 3^q.','a. DENARIUS, 7d. 3f/. ; the AliREUS, 
or gold coin, lOs’. Ifd.; a SESUElUril'M, or a thousand 
sestertii, 588 : 1 : 5^,—ten sestertii, l.s. Jd. l^y. — an hun¬ 
dred 16^. \d.3q. — ten sestertia, or sestertii, 

368 O : 14 : 7*—Jm hundred sestertia, vel defies sestertium, vel 
decies centena millia nurnmum, v. sestertium, or 100,()(X) ses¬ 
tertii, 388 , 072 :8:4,— Centies, vel Centies II. S. ^880,729: 3:4, 
—Millies, II.jS. 38807,291 : 13 : 4, —Millies Centies II. S. 
38888,020 : 16:8, &c. lienee we may form some notion of 
certain instances on record of Roman wealth and luxury. 

Crassus is said to have possessed in lands bis millies, i. e. 
^1,614,583 : 6 : 8, besides money, slaves, and household- 
furniture, Plin. xj&iii. 10. s. 47., which may be estimated at 
as much more {altermn tantum). In the opinion of Crassus, 

no 
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no one deserved to be called rich who could not maintain an 
army, Cic. Off", i. 8. or a legion, Plin. xxxiii. 10. —Seneca, 
ter milliesy ^2,421,875, Tacit. Ann. xiii. 42.—Pallas, the 
freedman of Claudius, an equal sum. Id. xii. 53.—Lentu- 
lus the augur, quater rnillies, ^£3,229,166 : 13 ; 4, Senec. de 
Senef. ii. 27-—C. Caecilius Claudius Isidorus, although he 
had lost a groat part of his fortune in the civil war, left by 
his will 4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 of other 
cattle ; in ready money, II. S. sexcenties, .•)£484,375, Plin. ih. 

Augustus received by the testaments of his friends quater 
decies millies, ^£32,291,666 : 13:4, Suet. Aug. ult. He left in 
legacies to the Roman people, i. e. to the public, quadrin- 
gentie.s, and to the tril)es or poor citizens {trihubus Ye\plebi) 
Tricies quinquiesj Suet. ibid. Tacit. Ann. i. 8. 

Tiberius left at his death vigesies ac septies millies, 
z£2 1 , 796 , 875 , which Caligula lavished away in less than one 
year. Suet. Cal. . 

Vespasian, at his accession to the empire, said, that to sup¬ 
port the commonwealth, there was need of quadr ingen ties 
■millies, .r£322,91(),6(>6 : 13:4, an immense sum! more than 
the national debt of Britain !* Suet. Vesp. 16. 

The debt of Milo is said to have amounted to H. S. septin- 
genties ^'565,104 : 3 : 4, Plin. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. 

Ca'sar, before he enjoyed any office, owed 1300 talents, 
,^ 251 , 875 , Plutarch. When, after las prjetorship, he set 
out for Spain, he is reported to have said, millies et 

quingenties sihi deessc, ut nihil haberet, i. e. That he was 
^2,018,229 : 3 : 4 worse than nothing. A sum hardly cre¬ 
dible ! Appian. de Pell. Civ. ii. 432. When he first entered 
Rome in tlie l>eginniug of the civil war, he took out of the 
treasury .sCl , 095 , 979 , Plin. xxxiii. 3,, and brought into it, 
at the end of the ci\ ii war, above ^£4,843,750 {amplius sexies 
millies), V'^ell. ii. 56. He is said to have purchased the friend¬ 
ship of Curio, at the beginning of the civil war, by a bribe 
of sexrenties .sesterfium, c£’484,373, JJio. xl. 60. Pal. Max. 
ix. 1. 6. T'el. Pat. ii. 48, and that of the consul, L. Paulus, 
tlie colleague of Marcellus, A. 794., by 1500 talents, about 
ii?279,50(), Appian. Ii. C. ii. 443. Plutarch, in Cccs. 8f Pomp, 
et Suet. C(€s. 29. Of Curio, Lucan says. Hie t^endidit urbem, 
iv. idt. Venali Curio lingua, i. 269., and Vii’gil, as it is thought, 
Pendidit hie auro patriam, yRn. vi. 621. But this Curio 
afterwards met witli the fate which as a traitor to his country 
he deserved, being slain by Juba in Africa, Dio. xli. 42. Li- 
bgcas en 7wbilc corpus pascit avesl nullo contectus Curio 
busto, Lucan, iv. 809. 

♦ la tUe year 1791, when this book was first published. 

Antony 
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Antony on the Ides of March, when Caesar was killed, 
owed gicadringentiesy ^6322,916 : 13:4, which he paid before 
the kalends of April, Cic. Phil. ii. 37., and squandered of the 
public money, sestertiiim septies millies, ^€5,651,011 : 13 : 4, 
Cic. Phil. V. 4. xii. 5. 

Cicero at first charged Verros with having plundered the 
Sicilians of sestertiiim millies, in Caecil. 5., but afterwards ex¬ 
acted only tjuadringenties. Actio in Verr. 18. 

Apicius wasted on luxurious living se.rceuties sestertiiim, 
^6484,375; Seneca sestertiiim millies in cnlinam consnmp- 

sit, and being at last obliged to examine the state of his 
affairs, found that he had remaining only sestertiiim eentics, 
•s680,729 : 3 : 4; a sum which he thought too small to live 
upon, and therefore ended his days by poison, Senec. consol, 
ad Helv. 10. Martial, iii. 22. 'Bio. lyii. 19. 

Pliny says, that in liis time Uollia Paulina wore, in 
full dress, jewels to the value of ijiindragies sestertiiim, 
^32,201 : 13 : 4, or as others read the passage, giiadringenties 
^sestertiiim, ^322,916 : 13:4, Plin. x. 35. s. .57. 

Julius Ce'esar presented Servilia, the mother of M. Brutus, 
with a pearl worth se.vagies scstertia, ^6*48,417 : 10, iSiiet. Ca^s. 
50. Cleopatra, at a feast with Antony, swallowed a pearl 
dissolved in vinegar worth centies II. S. .^*80,729 : 3 : 4, 
Plin. ibid. Maeroh. Sat. ii. 13. Clodius, the son of yEsopus, 
the tragedian, swallowed one Avorth decies, .-€8,072 : 18 : 4, 
P^al. Max. ix. 1, 2. Horat. Sul. ii. 3. 239. So Caligula, 
Suet. 34, 

A single dish of .^Esop’s is said to have cost an hundred 
sestertia, Plin. x. 51. s. 72. xxxv. 12. 

Caligula laid out on a supper, centies II. S., ^€80,729 : 3 : 4, 
Senec. Helv. 9., and Heliogabalus, tricies II. S., ^^24,218 : 15, 
Lamprid. 27. 

The ordinary expense of Lxicullus for a sujjper in the hall 
of Apollo, was 50,000 drachma;, £1,014 : 11 : 8, Plutarch, 
in Lucull. 

Even persons of a more sober character were sometimes 
.a€80"; expensive. Cicero had a citron-table which cost him 
decies c^^^^ ’ bought the house of Crassus with borrowed 
tertii H. S. xxxv. i. e. tricies quinquies,£'2S,740:\^i4, 

_ggg88 020* had first belonged to the Tribune M. Livius 
certain hista^° when the architect promised to build it for 
Crassus is manner that none of his neighbours should 

614 583 • 6 S'Tiswered, “ If you have any skill, contrive it 
furniture, Piin. the world may see what 1 am doing,*' Vel. 

as much more , , „ . . „ 

ht the house of Autromus for H, S, ccccxxxvu. 

, Cic, Att. i. 13. 
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Domitius estimated his house sexagies sestertia, i. e. at 
^48,437 : 10, Val. Max. ix. 1. 5. The house of Clodius 
cost centies et quadragies octies, ^119,479, Plin. 16. 

s. 24. 

The fish-pond of C. Heriiis was sold for quadragies H. 8, 
.-€32,291 : 13 : 4, Tlin. ix. 55., and the fish of Lucullus for 
the same sum. Ibid. 54. 

The house-rent of middling’ people in the time of Julius 
Csesar is supptjsed to have been hina millia mimmUnij 
;€16 : 2 : 11, from Suet. Cees. 38. That of Cmlius was xxx 
millia nummihn, ^242 : 3 : 9, and thought high, Cic. Ccel. 7. 

The value of liouscs in Rome rose greatly in a few years. 
The house of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 7§ 
mi/riads of drachma;, ^2,421 : 17:6, was, not long after, 
purchased by Lueullus for 50 myriads, and 200 drachmee, 
^16,152 : 5 : 10, Plutarch, in Mario. 

The house of Lepidus, which in the time of his consul¬ 
ship was reckoned one of the finest in Rome, in the space 
of 35 years, was not in the hundredth rank {centesimum locum 
non ohtinuit), Plin. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. 

The villa of M. Scaurus being burnt by the malice of his 
slaves, he lost H. S. rnillies, .-€807,291 : 13 : 4, Ibid. 

The golden house {aurca domus) of Nero must have cost an 
immense sum, since Otho laid out in finishing a part of it 
quingenties, H. S., X*403,645 : 16 : 8, Plin. Ibid. 


THE INTEREST OF MONEY. 

T he interest of money was called FCENUS, \di fenus; 

or USURA, fructus, 7nerces, vel impendium ; the caj^ital, 
CAPUT, or sors; also Fcenus, which is put for the principal 
as via^ll as the interest, Pucit. jliin. vi. 1/. Cic. jitt. i. 12, 

V. 21.vi. 1, 2. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

When one A S was paid monthly for the use of a hundred, 
it was called USURA CENTESIMA, because in an hun¬ 
dred months the interest equalled the capital; or asses 
usuR^. This we call 12 per cent, per annum, as Pliny, 
duodenis assihus deherev^mutuari, Ep. x. G2.v.bb.,centesi- 
mas computare. Id. ix. 28., which was usually the legal inter¬ 
est at Rome, at least towards the end of the Republic, and 
under the first Emperors. Sometimes the double of this was 
exacted, hince centesima:, 2A per cent., and even AB per cent., 
quaternce centesimee, Cic. Verr. iii. 76* Att. vi. 2. Horace 
mentions one who demanded 60 per cent.; Qiifnas hie capiti 
mercedes exsecat / i. e. quintuplices tisitras exigit, vel quints 
centesimis feenerat. Sat. i, 2. 14. When 
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When the interest at the end of the year was added to the 
capital, and likewise yielded interest, it was called Centesimae 
renovatcE, Cic. Ibid., or ANATOCISMUS anniversariusy 
compound interest. Id. v. 21.; iif hot, cetxtesimcc perpetuoc: or 
fcetius perpetuuniy Ibid. 

UsurjK semissesy six per cent.; trientes, four per cent.; 
guadrantesy three per cent.; hesses, eight per cent. 6;c., Cic. 
Att. iv. 15. Pers. v. 149.; nsurce legitimcc vel licitcc, legal inte¬ 
rest; illicitcsvel illegitimacy illegal, IJigest. et Suet. -Aug. 39. 

UsuRA is commonly used in the plural, and Fcenus in the 
singxilar. 

The interest permitted by the Twelve Tables was only one 
per cent., fcenus unciarium vel unci.v. nsuRii:, Tacit. Ann. 
Vi. 16.. (see Duilia lMife.Ni a,) which some make the same 
with usura centesinia ; reduced, A. U. 408., to one half, Fcenus 
Semunciauium, Id. et L>it\ vii, 2/.; but these, and other 
regulations,M^ere eludedbytheartof theusurers {Jucneratores ), 
Cic. Att. vi. 1. Off. ii. 24,25. Sail. Cat. 33. Uiv. viii. 28. 
XXXV. 7- 41. After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, 
A. U. 7^5., the interest of liioney at Rome fell from 12 to 4 
per cent., IJio. li. 21. 

Professed bankers or money-lenders were also called Mkn- 
sARii vel TrupeTdtcey Argentauii, Nummuuarh, vc?1 Colly- 
histccy Liv. vii. 21. Suet. Aug. 2, 3, 4. Cic. Flacc. 19., some¬ 
times appointed by the public, lAi'. xxiii. 21. 

A person who laid out money at interest was said Pecu- 
niam alicui v. apud aliquern occaparey Cic. Flacc. 21. Verr. 
i. 36., collocare, &e.; when he called it in, rclegerey 
Horat. Epod. 2. ult. 

Tiie Romans commonly paid money hy the intervention 
of a banker, Cic. Ca;cin. 6. (Jn faroy et de mensa: ncriptariiy 
tnagis guum ex area domoguey vel cistd peenniu nnmerahatttr, 
Donat, in Ter. Adelph. ii. 4. 13.) whose account-books of 
debtor and creditor {Tabula: vel codices accepti et e.ipensl; 
tnensce rationes) , were kept with great care. Ibid. ; hence Ac- 
ceptum referrey Cic., and among later writers, acceptuni ferrCy 
to mark on the debtor side, as received ; Acceptilatio, a 
form of freeing one from an obligation without payment: 

ferrcy to mark down on the Creditor side, as paid 
or giiten away; Expensi latioy the act of doing so : Itatio ac- 
cepti atque expensi inter nos conveniiy our accounts agree. Plant. 
Most. i. 3. 146. In rationern inducerc vel in tabulis rationem 
scribere.y to state an account, Cic. Terr. i. 42. And because 
this was done by writing down the sum and subscribing the 
person’s name in the banker’s books; hence scribere numnios 
alicuiy i. e. seper .scripturn v. chirographum obligureutsolvaty to 
promise to pay, Plants Asiiu ii,4,34., rationem accepti scribere. 
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to borrow. Id. True. iv. 2. 36., rescribere, to pay, or to pay 
back what one has received. Ter. Phorm, v. 7* 29. Horat. Sat. 
ii. 3.76., iio perscrihere^ to c^der to pay. Ter. Phorm. v, 7.30. 
Cic. Att. ix. 12. Place. 19;^ whence j>eiiscriptio, an^sign- 
ment or an order on a banker, CAc. Ornt. i. 58. Att. iv. ult. 
Phil. V. 4. Place. 30. Att. xii. 51. Hence also NOMEN is 
put for a debt, for the cause of a debt, or for an article of 
an account. NOMINA to contract debt, Senee. Pen. 

i. 1., to give security for payment, by subscribing the sum in 
a bunker’s books, Cic. Off ', iii. l4., or to accept such secu- 
ritj'^, Cic. Pam. vii. 23., exig-crc, to demand payment, Cic. 
Perr. i. 10. So appeUare de nomine, Att. v. 29., (lissoh?ere, to 
discharge, to pay. Id. Plane. 28., solvere, Att. vi. 2., exptm- 
f'ere. Plant. Cist. i. 3. 41. Pxpficare, Att. 13. 29. Pxpedire, 
16. 6. Transcribere nomina alios, to lend money in the 
liuiue of others. Lie. 35. 7- Pecunia ei est in nominibus, 
is on loan, Cic. f 'err. v. 7* Top. 3. In codiris extremd cerd 
Qiomen infimnm uijinffitiosd Hturd,t\w. lastarticleatthc bottom 
of the page shamefully blotted, Cic. Verr. i. 36. Itationum 
nomina, articles of accounts, Ih. 39. In tahulas nomen re- 
ferre, to enter a stun received. 3Iultis Verri nominibns accep- 
tnm referre, to mark down on tlie debtor sitle many articles, 
or sums received from Verres, Ibid. Hinc ratio cum Cnrtiis, 
ynnllisnominibus, (piorirmintuhutisistehahet nulliim,\.c. Cur- 
iiis nihil c.vpoisumtnl'it Jxrres, Ibid. Hence Cicero, pleading 
against Verres, often says, Recuta nomina, i. e. res,personas, 
causas, in quus ille nut qnihiis expensum tulit, the aecounts, or 
the dillerent ai'ticles of an account, Ascon. Cert is nominibus 
2 }ecuniam deherc, on certain accounts, Cic. Quinct. 11. Non 
refert quirva nomina in codices, small sums, Cic. Jtosc. Com. 1. 
Multis no)ninihusvcrsuram ah aliquo facere, to borrow many 
sums to pay another, Cic. Verr. ii. 76. Pcrmulta nomina, 
many articles, lb. 5. likewise for a debtor; Ego bonum uo- 
nien exisfimor, a good debtor, one to be trusted, Cic. Pam. v. 6. 
Optima nomina non appellundofiunt mala, Coluin. i. 7• Bono 
‘nomine centesimis content us eratpion bono quate rnus ccntesvmas 
sperabat, 12 per cent, from a good debtor, 48 from a bad, Cic. 
Att. V. 21. Nomina sectatur tironum, i. c. ut debitores faciat 
venatur, seeks to lend to minors a thing forbidtlen law, 
Horat.Sat. i.2.16. Cantosnominibuscertisexpendere imfkmos, 
X.v.sub ehirograqdio bonis nominibus vel debitqribus dare, to 
lend on sccuritj'^ to good debtors. Id. Ep. ii. 1. 105. ^ Locare 
'nomen sj/onsu improbo, to become surety with an intention 
to deceive, Pheedr. i. 16. 

As the interest of money was usually paid on the Kalends, 
hence called tristes, Horat. Sat. i. 3. 87.j and celeres, 
Ovid, llemed. Atim. 561., a book in which the sums to be 

u n demanded 
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demanded were marked was called CAUENDARIUM, Senec, 
Benef. i. 2. vii. 10. Ep. 14. 87. 

ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH, &c. 

^HE Romans measured length or distance by feet, cubits, 
paces, stadia, and miles. 

The Romans, as other nations, derived the names of mea¬ 
sure chiefly from the parts of the human body. DIGITUS, 
a digit, or finger’s breadth ; Poi.i.kx, a thumb’s breadth, au 
inch; PALMUS, an hand’s breadth, a palm etpial to (=) 4 
digiti, or 3 inches ; PES, a foot, =10 tligits or 12 inches; 
Palmifks, a foot and an hand’s breadth; CUBITUS vel Ulna, 
a cubit, from the tip of the elbow, bent inwards, to the ex¬ 
tremity of the middle finger, = H foot, the fourth pai't of a 
well-proportioned man’s stature; PASS US, a pace, = 5 feet, 
including a double stej), or the space from the place where 
the foot is taken up to that wlierc it is set down, the double 
of an ordinary pace, gradus vel gressas. A pole ten feet long 
(decempeda) was called Pkktk a, a jiereh, Portica, 

portando.) The English j)erch or pole is ItU feet, — Uitd 
per tied tract are, to measure with the same ell, to treat in the 
same manner, Plin. Ej>. 8. 2. 

Each foot (PES) was divided mto4 jiulmi or hand-bi’cadths, 
\2 jyollices or thumb-breadths, and IG digiti or finger-breadths. 
Each digitus was supposed ctjual to 4 barley-conis {bordei 
grana), Frontin. de Atjiued. i.2.; but the English make their 
inch only three barley-corns. 

The foot was also divided into 12 parts, denominated from 
the divisions of the Roman as; thus dodraus vel spUhama, D 
pollices, or nneite, inches, Suet, .rlitg. Ji). PHn. vii. 2. 

A Cubit (CUBITUS, v. -inn) was ecpial to a foot and a 
\xa\i{sesquipes), '2 sjnthanicc, Gpahni, }Spollices, or 24 
PASSUS, a pace, was reckoned equal to 5 feet, Plin. ii. 23. 
125 Passus, or G25 feet, made a STADIUM or furlong; 
and 8 Stadia, or 1000 paces, or 5000 feet, a mile, (MILLl- 
ARIUM, vel-re/ vel MILLE, sc. jyaAr.sv/A- y.passuum, Cic. 
Csecin. 10. Att. iii. 4. Gell. i. IG.) 

T^i^reeks and Persians called 30 stadia I'arasanga; and 
2 parMkngs, Schoknos, Ilerodot. ii. IG.; but others dift'er, 
Plin. V. 10. xii. 14. 

The Roman acre (JUGERUM) contained 240 feet in length, 
and 120 in breadth ; that is, 28,800 square feet, Quine til. i. 
10. 42. Parr. It. It. i. 10. 1. Plin. xviii. 3, &c. 

The half of an acre was called actus quaduatus, consisting 
of 120 feet square; (ACTUS, in quo hoves agerentur cum 
aratro unoimpetu justo \€iprotelo,u c.uno tractuvaltenure, at 

one 
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one stretch, without stopping or turning, Plin. xviii. 3. Donat, 
in Ter. Phorm. 1.3.36., non stri^antes, without resting, Plin. 
Id. 19. 8.49. Senec, Pkaulr. iii. 6. 9.) Actus quad- 

ratus UNDiaun finitur pedihus cxx. Hoc dupUcatum facit 
jugerum,^^ ah eo, quod crat .i unctum, nomen juf^eri usurpavit. 
Col. V. 1. 5. Jugum voc.ahatur^ quod uuo jugo bourn in die 
e.vururi posset, Plin. & Varr. Ibid. 

An linglish Jicre contains 40 perches or poles, or 660 feet in 
length, and four poles or 66 feet in breadtii. The Scots acre 
is someudiat more than one-fifth larger. 

The JuGiCRUM was divided into the same parts as an 
AS; hence unciu agri, the twelfth part of an acre, Varr. de 
It. R. i. 10. 


ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

'’I''HE measure of capacity most frequently mentioned by 
Roman authors is the AMPHORA, < t 0<y>w, quhd 

ras e/us niensrmc vitnn([iu^ fi'rretur, duahus ansis,) called also 
QUAD a A NT\u, oi*( A j>i;s, and by the(«reeks n/6'0’c/f/orrcm?///?o«, 
a cubic fo<)t, containing2 uriur, 3 niodii,^ eougii, 48 .vc.r^«r/V, 
and 96 beiniiuc or rotyltc. Rut the Attic ainpitora {icaoo'i, or 
mefreta,) contained 2 unue, and 7^ sextarii. 

The (unphora was nearl}^<‘qual to 9 gallons English, and tlie 
sextarius to (uie pint and a half English, or one mutchkin and 
a half Sc<jts. 

A sextarius containeil 2 herniuw, 4 quarfarii, 8 aeelahnla, 
and 12 eyalhi, whi<-h were denominated from the parts of the 
Roman as ; thus, ra/ires or cti])S were called sextanfes, quad- 
rautes, trientes, tkc. according to the iiundYcr of eyuthi which 
they contained. See p. 421. 

A eyathus was as much as one could easily swallow at once. 
It contained 4 Liguhe vcl linguUe, or eochlearia, spoonfuls, Co- 
futnel. x\\.2\. Plin. XX. h. 3Iartial. x\\. 120. 

CONGIUS, tlic eighth of an ampbora, was equal to a cubic 
half foot, or to 6 sextarii. This measure of oil or wine used 
anciently to be distril)utcd by the magistrates or leading men 
among the people, lAv. xxv. 2. Plin. xiv. 14. Hence^CPN- 
GIARIUM, a gratuity or largess of money, corn, or oil, given 
to the people, Piv, xxxvii. 5/. Vic. Phil. ii. 45.^ Suet. Ctes. 
38., chiefly by the emperors. Tacit. Annul, xiii. 3\. Suet. 
Cees. 27. Aug. 42. Tib. 20. IJom. 4., ot privately to an 
individual. Vie. Pam. viii. 1. Att. x. 7* Suet. Vesp. 18. 

A gratuity to the soldiers was called 130NA1IVUM, 
Suet. Cal. 46. N^er. 7. Plin. Paneg. 25. Tacit. Ann. xii. 41 
SQmetinies also congiarium, Cic. Att.xvi. 8. Curt, 

II H 2 the 
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The congiaria of Augustus, from their smallness, used to be 
called Hkminaria, Quinctil. vi. 3. 52. 

The weight of rain-water contained in an amphora was 
80 Roman pounds, in a congius 10 pounds, and in a sextarius 
1 pound, 8 ounces. 

The greatest measure of things liquid among the Romans 
was the CULEUS, containing 20 amphortc. 

Pliny says, the Cccc/J/ma' usually yielded 7 ndei of wine 

an acre, i. c. 143 gallons, 3i pints English, worth at the 
vine-yard 300 niimmi, or 75 denarii, each cnleus, i. e. c£2: 8: 5^, 
about a halfpenny the English pint. Vim. xiv. 4. Columell. 
111. 3. 

MODllJS was the chief measure for things drp, the third 
part of a cubic foot, somewhat more than a peck English. A 
modius of Gallic wheat weighed about 20 librcv, Plin. xviii. 7- 
Five modii of wheat used to be sown in an acre, six of bark'y 
and beans, and three of pease, lb. 24. Six modii Avere called 
MEDIMNUS vel -am, an Attic measure, Nep. ^dttic. 2. Vie. 
Verr. iii. 45. 47. 40, &c. 


ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 

T\/|EN in a savage static have always been found igiu)rani of 
alphabetic cliaracters. , O'hc* knowlialge of Avriting is a 
constant mark of civilization. Before the invention of this art, 
men employed various methods to preserve the memory of im¬ 
portant events, and to ctnnmunicate their thoughts to those at 
a distance. 

The memory of important events was preserved by raising 
altars or heaps of stones, planting groves, instituting games 
and festiv'als; and, Avhat aa'us most universal, by historical 
songs, 'Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 2. 

The first attempt toAvards the representation of thought Avas 
the painting of objects. Thus, to represent a murder, the 
figure of one man was druAvn stretched on the grovind, and of 
another Avith a deadly Aveapon standing over him. When the 
Spaoi^rds first arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice 
of ir'%6 their Emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large 
cloth, on which Avas painted every thing they had seen. 

The Egj^ptians first contrived certain signs or symbols called 
Hieroglypbieks, (from Upas-, sacred, and ••iXtxjjtv, to carve,) 
whereby they represented scvei*al things by one figure. 

The Egyptians and Phoenicians contended about the honour 
of having invented letters, Tacit. Ann. xi. 14. Vim. vii. 56. 
Lucan, iii. 220. 


Cadmus 
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Cadmus, the Phoenician, first introduced letters into Greece 
near 1500 years before Clirist, Ilerodot. v. 58., then only six¬ 
teen in number, a, fi, <y, e, t, k, X, fi, v, », tt, p, <t, t, v,. To 
these, four were added by Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan 
war, 0, 0, X; a«d four afterwards by Simonides, P,,,, w, 

Plin. vii. .56. s. 57. Hygin. Pub. 277. 

Letters were broujrrht into Latium by Evandcr from Greece, 
Ibid. Sf lAv. i. 7* The Latin letters at first were nearly of the 
same form with the Greek, Tacit, ibid. Plin. vii. 58. 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the 
top to the bottom of the i)age, but most horizfmtally. Some 
from the right to left, as tlic Hebrews, Assyrians, &c. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like 
cattle ploughing, as the ancient Greeks; lienee this manner of 
writing was called /9H<TT/^o0?/to//. But most, as we do, from left 
to right. 

'^I'he most ancient materials for writing were stones and 
bricks, ,7ofiej)h. yint. Jnd. 1.4. Tacit. Jinn. ii. 60. Tncan. 
iii. 223. Thus the decalogue, or ten commandments, Pxod. 
xxxiv. 1, and the lan's of Moses, Jleut. xxvii. 8. Jos. viii. 32.; 
then plates of brass, Llv. iii. ,57. Tacit. Ann. iv. 43., or of 
lead, Plin. xiii. 11. s. 21. Job. xix. 24., and wooden tablets. 
Isaiah, xxx. 8. Ilorat. Art. P. 399. Gell, ii. 12. On these 
all public acts and monuments were pz'cservcd, Cic. Pont. 14. 
lAv. vi. 20. Plin. Pan. 54. ilorat. Od. iv. 8. 13. As the art 
of writing M-as little known, and rarely practised, it behoved the 
materials to be durable. Capital letters only were used, as 
appears from ancient marbles and coins. 

4'lie materials first used in common for writing, were the. 
leaves, or inner bark {liber) of trees ; Avhenceof paper, 
{chartic, folia, vel jdagiilcc), and LiBEB, a book. The leaves 
of trees are still usetl for Meriting by several nations of India. 
Afterwards linen, IJv. iv. 7* 20., and tables covered Avith 

Azax Avere used. Alzout the time of Alexander the Great, 
[japer first began to be manufactured from an b'gyptian plant 
or reed, called PAPYRUS, a’cI -ran, Avhcnce our word 2 nqjer, 
or BIBl.OS, Avhenee a book. 

Hie Pajn/rns aa us abtzut ten cubits high, and had several 
coats or skins above one another, like an onion, Avhich they 
separated AA'ith a needle. One of these membranes {pkilyra, 
vel sched(c) Avas spremi on a table longAvise, and another placed 
above it across. 44ie one Avas called sta7ncn, and the other 
subtcinen, as the trarp and the woof in a AA'eb. Being moistened 
Avith the muddy Avater of the Nile, which served instead of glue, 
they were put under a press, and after that dried in the sun. 
'Phen these sheets {jilagulcc vel schedcc), thus prepared, were 

joined 
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joined together, Bnd to end, but never more than twenty in 
Avhat was called one SCAPUS, or roll, xiii. ll.s. 21. 

The sheets were of different size and quality. 

Paper was smoothed with a shell, or the tooth of a boar, or 
some other animal; hence chart a dentatn, smooth, polished, 
Cic. Q. i'V. ii. 15. The finest paper was called at Rome, after 
Augustus, Augusta regia; the next Liviana; the tliird 
lIiEiiATiCA, which used anciently to be the name of the finest 
hind, being appropriated to the sacred volumes. The Emperor 
Claudius iuti’oduced some alteration, so that the finest paper 
after him was called Claudia. The inferior kinds were called 
AnipUitheatricay Sciitica, J^eneoticuy from jilaces in Egypt 
where paper was made; and Fanniana, from Fannius, who 
had a noted manufactory {officTna) for dressing Egyptian 
paper at Rome, Ptin. ih. 

Paper AA’hich served onlj^ for AA'rappers {involacra vel seges- 
tria, sing, -e,) was called .Eaii’oue'I'ic a, because used chiefly 
by merchants for packing goods, Plin. xiii. 12., coarse and 
spongy paper, ScAiurA Pinuj-AOUK, Plin. Kp. A'iii. 15. 

Fine paper of the largest size Avas called AlAC'KOCOLlvA, 
sc. chartu, as \vc say rot/af or i/ajicria/ ])aper, and any’^ thing 
Avritten on it Macuocollum, sc. rolwHcu^ Ibid. & Cic. Att. 

xiii. 25. XAU. 3. 

The exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the 
Ptolemies, out of eiiAy against .laimcnes, King of Pergamu.s, 
Avho cndeuA’ourcd to rival hini in tlie magnificence of liis 
library, the use of parchment, or the art of preparing skins for 
writing, Avas discoAcivd at Pergamus, hence taillcd PERGA- 
MENA, sc. charta^ a'cI Memukana, parchment. Hence alst) 
Cicero calls his four books of Academics, juatnor 
i. Q. lihri c mevihraais facti, Att. xiii. 24. Some read 
%.v. 2 >elles, liy a metonymy, for librijicllihas terti, a’cI in pellibus 
scripti. See ^lanutiuti. Hiphtukra Aovis is tlie register book 
of Jupiter, made of the skin of the goat Amalthea, by AAdiose 
milk he Avas nursed, on Avhich he is siqjposed by the poets to 
have written doAvn the actions of men. Whence the proverb, 
Diphtheram .serb Aapiter inspexit; and Antiquiora diphterd., 
Erasm. in Chiliad. Vid. Polluc. vii. 15. /Elian, ix. 3. 3’o 

thidTlautus beautifully alludes. Had. Prol. 21. 

Tlie skins of sheep arc projicrly cixWnd parchment of calves, 
VELLUM {quasi Vitulinum, sc. coriurn). 

Most of the ancient manuscriiits Avhich remain are written 
on parchment, few on the qiajvyrus. 

Egypt haHng fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the 
seventh century, and its commerce Avith Europe and the Con- 
stantinopolitan empire being stopped, the manufacture of paper 

from 
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from the papyrus ceased. Tlie art of making paper from 
cotton or silk {vharta bomhyema) was invented in the East 
about tlie beginning of the tenth century; and, in imitation 
of it, from linen rags in the fourteenth century. Coarse brown 
paper was first manufactured in England, A . 1.588; for writing 
and printing, A. 1(390; before which time about 100,(XX)/. 
are said to have been paid annually for these articles to France 
and Holland. 

The instrument used for writing on waxen tables, the leaves 
or bark of trees, plates of brass or lead, &c. was an iron pencil, 
Avith a sharp point, called STYLUS, or GRAPHIUM. 
Hence Stylo ahstineu, I forbeiir AATiting, Plhi.lip. vii. 21. On 
paper or parchment, a reed sharpened and split in the point, 
like our pens, called CALAMUS, A.ii.tm^o,JistHla vcl canna, 
which they dipt in ink {atramento intinyehant) as we do our 
pens, Cic. ^tt. vi. 8. Ad Q. Fr. ii. 15. Pars. iii. 11. 14. 
Jrlorat, Art, P. 446. Plat. xvi. 36. s. 64. 

S 1 : 1*1 A, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink, Pers.ib.', because, 
n hen afraid of being caught, it emits a black matter to conceal 
itself, which the Romans sometimes used for ink, Cic. de iVnL 
D. ii. 20. (h id. Hnlieut. 18. 

Tile ordinary writing materials of the Romans were tablets 
covered Avith Avax, paper, aiui parchment. '’I’heir stilus Avas 
broad at one end; so that when they Avashed to correct any’ 
thing, they turned the .stilus, aiul smoothed the AA'ax Avdth the 
broad end, that they might AA’rite on it ancAv. Hence .serpe 
stilurn t'crtas, make frecpicnt corrections, llorat. Sat. i. 10. 72. 

An author, AA’hile composing, usually wrote first on these 
tables, for the convenience of making alterations ; and Avhen 
any thing appeared sufficiently correct, it AA'as transcribed on 
paper or pai'chment, and published, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 2. 

It seems one could Avrito more ([uickly on Avaxen tables 
th.'in on paper, Avhere the hand Ai'^as^ retarded by frequently 
dipping the reed in ink, QtiiuctU. x. 3. 30. 

'riic"labour of correcting was compared to that of Avorking 
Avith a file (limce labor) ; hence opu.s limare, to polish, Cic. 
Orat. i. 25.; Ibnarc de aliquo, to lop off redundancies. Idem. 
iii. 9. ; supremam limam operiri, to AA*ait the last polish, Plin. 
Fp. Auii. 5.; limd luordncihs uti, to correct more carefully, 
Ovid. Pout. i. 5. 19. Fiber ra.sus lima amici, polished by the 
correction of a friend. Id. ii. 4. 17.; ultima lima, defuit meis 
sci'ijttis, OA'id. Trist. i. 6. 30., i. e. smnnia maims aperi defuit, 
vel non imposita est, the last hand AA*as not put to the work, it 
AA'as not finished; metaph. vcltranslat. a picturd, quarn manus 
complet atqne ornat sitprema, SerA*. in Virg. .En. vii. 572.; or 
of beating on an anvil; thus. Ft male tornatos (some read/or- 
umtos) incudi reddere versus, to alter, to correct, Horat. Art. P. 

441. 
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441.; tmo operc eandem incudeni diem noctemque tundcre^ to 
be always teaching tlie same thing, Ctc. Orat. ii. 39. u4hla- 
tuni mediis opus est mcudibus illud, the work A^'as published 
in an imperfect state, Ot'id. ibid. 29. 

The Romans used also a kind of blotting or coarse paper, 
or parchment, (eharta dcletitia,) called Palimsestos, iji'srnXtv 
rursus, et rado,) vcl paliiut'estns (a rado), on which 

they might easily erase (delere) Avliat was AA ritten, and write 
it anew, 3fa7'tiaL sav. 7 * vii. 18. But it seems this 

nughthave been done on any parchment, IJorat. ylrt. 1*. 389. 
They sometimes A^aried the expression by interlining {sujn'a- 
scinpto), Plin. Ep. A'ii. 12. 

The Romans used to haA'e note-books, (AOVERSARIA, 
-orum,) in AA'hich they marked iujaa ii mcviorfaidmns of any 
thing, that it might not be forgotten until they AATotc out a 
fair copy; of an account, for instance, or of any deed, {ut ex 
iis Just(C tabula', coufirci'eutur), Cic. Rose. Com. 2, 3. Hence 
yeferre iu adt'Ci'sa^'ia, to take a memorandum of a thing, Ih. 

The Romans commonly Avrotc onlj^ on one sidt* of the pa¬ 
per or parchment, and always joined yagp;lutiiiahai:t) one sheet 
(sc/ieda) to the end of another, till they finished what they had 
to AA’rite, and then rolled it up on a cylinder or staff; hence 
VOLUMEN, a volume or scioll. .Kvofverc /ilu-u/ii, to open a 
book to read, Cic. ITusc. i. 11. 'To]>. 9.; auind sui couiplivatam 
notionem cuolcci-e, to unfold, to explain, iii. 19. 

An author generally included only r)ne book in a volume, 
so that usualR in a Avork there AA'as the same number of a'o- 

s' 

lumes as f)f books. TJius Ovid calls his fifteen books of JMe- 
tiimorphoses, r/J7,'/rt/rr ter quiuqur i'ahauijia fornur, Tri.st. i. 1. 
117 . So Cic. l/’/f.vr. iii. 3. Att. 'w. 10. l^utn. 's.\\. I 7 . When 
the book Avas huig, it aa jis sometimes divided into tAvo a-o- 
lumes; thus Sruniosi tres, i. e. three books on Rhet(jric, iu 
sex volumina jn'oqder a^upHtudiucin dh'i.si, Plin. Ep. iii. b. 
Sometimes a AAork, consisting of many books, AA’as contained 
ill one A'olume; thus, Ilomei'us totus hi mm t-olinuiue, i. e. 
forty-eight books, Vljiiau. 1. h'2. J). de J^egat. iii. Hence 

annosa volmnbia vutiuu., aged books, Horat. Kp. ii. 1. 2(>. 
Peragci'e volumina to compose, Plin. ih. 

When an author, in composing a book, AA’i’ote on both side's 
{in uh'dqnc pagind) of the paper or parchment, it AA’as called 
OPISTOGRAPHU8, A'cI -ow, l^lin. ih., i. e. scnqdus ct in 
tergo (e.r oirttrOev, a tergo, ct ''/paipu-y scriboj, JuA’cnal. i. 1. f>., 
in chartd aversd., Martial, viii. (52., in A'cry small characters 
{minutissimiSf SC. Uteris), Plin. ib. 

When a book <)r volume Avas finished, a ball or boss {bulla) 
of wood, bone, horn, or the lil:e, aa lis affixed to it on the out¬ 
side, for security andornament {adconscrvationeuictornatum), 

culled 
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called UMBILICUS, from its resemblance to that part of 
the human body 5 hence Ad umbiltcum adducere, to bring to 
a conclusion, to huish, Horat, Ep. xiv. 8 ., ad umbilicosper- 
venircy Martial, iv. 91. Some suppose this ornament to have 
been placed in the middle of the roll, SvJiol. in Horat., but 
others, at the end of the stick {^bacillns vel .surcnlus) on which 
the book was rolled, or rather at both ends, called Cornua, 
(hnd. 'Prist, i. 1.8. Martial, xi. 108., hence we usually find 
iwibilici in the plur. Catull. xx. J. Martial, i. 67. iii. 2. 5, 
(>. viii. 61.; and in Statins, Silv. iv. 9.8., binis umbilicis 
dccoratns liber. 

IJmiui.icus is also put for the centre of any thing, as narel 
in Lnglish; thus, Eelphi uvibilicus Gi'arcia:, Liv. xxxv. 18— 
41.32., orbis terrarnm. Id. xxxviii. 47. Cic. Uivin. ii. 56. So 
C/c. f 'err. iv. 't8. Cntilia:. lacus, in quo flneUict insula, Italia: 
tnnbilicusy Plin. iii. 13. s. I 7 ., and for a shell or pebble, Cic. 
Orat. ii. 6. 

3'he Romans usually carried with them, wherever they 
w ent, small uniting tables, called PUGILLAIIES, vel -ia, 
{quod non mejores erant cjuiim qvue pugno, vel pugillo com¬ 
prehend crent ur, vel qu'od in its stilo pungendo scribebatur,) by 
Homer, 7rii'cn. < ^-y II. vi. 169.; hence said to hiive been in use 
before tlie time of the Trojan war, Plin. xiii. 11., on which 
they marked doAvu any thing that occuiTcd, Plin. Ep. i. 6;, 
Ot'id. 3lef. ix. 520., cither wdth their owm hand, Plin. viii. 9., 
<!r by means of a slave, called, from liis office, NOTARIUS, 
Id. iii. 5., or TAUEunARius, Cie. Phil. ii. 4. 

4'he jtugillarcs Avere t)f an oblong form, made of citinin, or 
box AA'ood, or i\ ory, also of parchment, et)vcred Avith coloured 
or Avhite AAax, Grid. Amor. i. 12. 7- Martial, xiv. 3., con¬ 
taining tAA’o leuA'cs (dupiices, liTnuxf'i), tliree, four, five, or 
more. Martial, ib., Avith a small nun-gin raised all round, as 
may ))e seen in the nuKiels of them which still remain. They 
Avrotc' i'll t hem {exarahant') Avith a stilus, hence Ccris et stylo 
incuinbere, for in pugillarihus scribere, Plin. Ep. vii. 27. 
Itcmittere stiium, to give over Avriting, Ib. 

As the Romans never Avore a s\voi-d or dagger in the city, 
Plin. xxxiv. 14. s. 39., they often, upon a sudden provoca¬ 
tion, used the graphiuni or stilus as a Aveapon, Suet. Cas. 82. 
C. 28. Cl. 15. 35. Senec. de Clem. i. 14., Avhich thej^ carried 
in a case, {theca calarnaria, i\\xtgraphiaria,vQ\graphiarium^ 
Martial, xiv. 21. Plence probably the stiletto of the modern 
Italians. 

What a ]>ersoii AAu-ote w’ith his oavu hand Avas called CHI- 
ROGilAPHUS, A^el -urn, Cic. Fain. xii. 1. xvi. 21. Suet. 
Jul. 17- Aug. 87 ., Avhich also signifies one’s hand or hand- 
Avriting, Cic. Phil. ii. 4. Earn, ii, 13, x. 21. Alt. ii. 20, Nat. 

E. ii. 
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D. ii. 74 . Versus ipsius chirographo scripti, with his own 
liaiidj Suet. JVer. 52. Chirographum alicujus irnitari. Id. 
Aug. 64. Tit. 3. 

But chirographum commonly signifies a bond or obligation, 
which a person wrote or subscribed with his own hand, and 
sealed with his ring, Juvenal, xiii. 137. Suet. Cal. 11. Wiien 
the oldigation was signed by both parties, and a copy of it kept 
by each, as between nn undertaker and his employer, &c. it 
was called SYNGRAPHA, -us, vel -um, Ascon. in Verr. i. 
36. Plant. Asin. iv. 1., which is also put for a passport or 
furlough. Plant. Cap. ii. 3. 90. 

A place M here paper and instruments for writing, or books, 
w’ere kept, was called SCIIINIUM, vel CAPSA, jin escritoir, 
a box or case {arcula vel loculus '), Horat. Sat. i. 1. in 4. 22. 
10. 63., commonly carrietl by a slave, who attended boys ox 
rank to school, Juvenal, x. 117-, called Caj'sarius, Suet, Ner. 
36., or Li BRA Ki us. Id. Cl. 35., together w ith the private in¬ 
structor, P-KDAGoGUS, Ibid.; also for the most part f)f servile 
condition. Plant. JBacch. 1, 2., distinguished from the public 
teacher, called PR.ECEFrOR, Plin. Ep. iv. 13. Senec. de 
Ir. ii. 22 .,';Doctor, vel Magistbr, Id. Paneg. 47., but not 
properly Dominus, unless used as a title of eivUity, as it some¬ 
times Avas, Suet. Cl. 21. Pacit. Jnn. ii. 87 ., especially to a 
person whose name was unknow'u or forgotten, as Sir among 
us, Senec. Ep. ill. AJ.\ thus, Domina is used mmically for 
mistress or mailam, Per. Meant, iv. 1. 15. Augustus w^oidd 
not allow himself to be called Dominus, Suet. .53., nor Ti¬ 
berius, Id. 27 ., because that word properly signifies a master 
of slaves, {qui domi]>ra:est, vel im])erat,) Ter. Eun. iii. 2. 33. 
An under teacher was called Hypodidascujajs, Cic. Earn. 
Lx. 18. 

Boys of inferior rank carried tlieir sachels and books them¬ 
selves {Iccvo snspensi loculos tahulamfjne lacerto), llor. Sat. 

i. 6. 74 . 

When a book was all written by an author’s own liand, 
and not by that of a transcriber (inanu librarii), it was callexl 
AUTOGRAPHUS, Suet. Aug.-y or Idiogrdphus, Gell. 
ix. 14. 

The memoirs which a person wrote concerning himself, or 
liis actions, were called Commentarii, Ca's. Cic. Prut. 7o. 
Suet. Cccs. 56. Pib. 61., also put for any registers, memorials, 
or journals, {Diaria, ephemer'ides, acta diurna, Cic. Fam. 
V. 12. f. viii. 11. Phil. i. 1. Verr. v. 21. Liv. i. 31, 32. xlii. 6. 
Suet. Aug. 64. Plin. Ep. vi. 22. x. 96. Memorandums of 
any thing, or extracts of a book, W'cre called Hypomnemdta, 
Cic, Att. xvi. 14. 21. Also Commentarii electomm vel ex- 

cerptorunij 
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c.erptorum, books of extracts or common-place books, Plin, 
Pp. 111 . 5 . 

When books were exposed to sale by booksellers {Inblio^ 
p6la;')y they were covered with skins, smoothed with pumice- 
stone, Horat. Kp. i. 20. Plhi. xxxvi. 21. s. 42. Catull. xx. 
8. TilnilL iii. 1. 10. 

When a book was sent any where, the roll was tied with a 
thread, and wax put on the knot, and scaled; hence signata 
t'fdmnina, Horat. J<^p. i. 13. So letters, Cic. Cat. iii. 5. The 
roll was usually wrapped round with coarser paper, or parch¬ 
ment, Plin. xiii. 11., or with part of an old book, to which 
Horace is thouj^ht to allude, P2p. i. 20. 13. Hence the old 
Scholiast on tliis place, Pient ex te opistographa literarum, 
so callctl, because the inscription written on the back shewed 
to whom the letter or book was sent. 

Julius Cfcsar, in his letters to the senate, introduced the 
custom of dividing them into pages {paginfE)^ and folding 
them into tlie form of a pocket-book or account-book, {libel- 
Ins meniorialis vel rafionnlis,) with distinct pages, like our 
books; whereas formerly, consuls and generals, when they 
UTote to the senate, used to continue the line quite across the 
sheet {frunsnersd rhar(u), v.ithout any distinction of pages, and 
n^ll them up in a volume, Snet. Cecs. .56. Hence, after this, 
all applications or requests to the emp{?roi”s, and messages fi’om 
them to the senate, or public orders to the people, used to 
be MTittcn and folded in this form, called LIBKLU. (See 
p. 2^3.) Suet. ^lag. xlv^ .53. Tib. xviii. 66. CL 15. iV. 1.5. 
Jiomit. 17 . 3IartiaL viii.31. 82., or Coi>icii,iu, Pavit. Ann. 
xvi.21. Suet. 'Pib.yi-SAx. ^"2. C«/. 18. 0.29., rarely used in 

the singular; applied chiefly to a person’s lastAvill, (seep.56.) 
also to writing tables, the same with jnigillaresy or to Icttei’s 
written on them, Cic. Phil. viii. 10. Pam. iv. 12. vi. 18. ix. 26. 
Q. Pr. ii. 11. Snet. CL 5. AL 49. 

A writ, conlerring any exclusive right or privilege, was 
called DIPIjOMA, (i.c. lihellus dnplicatus, vel duorum.folio- 
rum, consisting of two leaves written on one side,) granted 
by the (unperor, or any llomau magistrate, similar to what 
we call Letters Patent, i. e. open to the inspection of all, or 
’A patent, Cic. Fam. vi. 12. Att. x. 17- Pis. 37- Senec. Ben. 
vii. 10. Suet. Aug. 50. Cal. 38. Ncr. 12. Oth. 7., given 
particularly to public couriers, or to those who wished to get 
the use of the public horses or carriages for dispatch, Plin. 
Pp.x. .54, 55. 121. 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or 
whatever materials, folded like our books, with a number of 
distinct leaves above one another, was called CODEX, {guasi 
■CAJjuv.'S.yplurium tabularunx conte.vtus, Senec. de Brev. V^it. 13. 

Cic. 
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Cic. Verr. i. 36- 46. & Ascon. in loc.) particularly accoiint- 
books ; tabula; \c\Qodicv.s, accepti Cic.Rose. Com. 

i. 2, &c. Verr. ii. 61 libri or libelli. Thus, we say liber and 
volumen of the same thing, Quinctil. ix. 4.f., liber grnndi vo- 
lumine. Cell. xi. 6., but not codex. LdCgerc vel recitare siium 
codice77i, the crime of the tribune Cornelius, who read his own 
law from a book in the assembly of the people, when the he¬ 
rald and secretaiy, whose office that was, (see p. 83. & 162.) 
were hindered to do it by the intercession of another tribune, 
jisco7i.in Coruel. Cic. Vat.'1. Quinctil.'w.A. Hence, in after 
times. Codex was applied to any collection of laws. See 
p. 205. 

All kinds of writings were called lATER^E, Cic. jui.ssim ; 
hence, Quam vej^j.em nes( ire eiteras, I wish 1 could not 
write, i\>r. 10. Se7iec. Cloit. 1. But/iVeivc is most fre¬ 

quently applied to epistolary writings, (EFISTOL/E, vcl 
chartm epistolares, Cic.) used in this sense by the poets, also in 
the sing. Ovid. Po7it. i.7- 0. ii. 7- iv. 8. Mp. xviii. 0. xix. /fw. 
xxi. so in a negative form, Cic. Att. xiii. 30. Fam. ii. 17- 
udreh. 8. Ve7'r. i. 36.; or for one’s hand-writing {77umus), Cic. 
Att.vii.2.; but, in prose, litera. commonly signifies a letter of 
the alphabet. 

Epistoea M’as always sent to those who were absent, Cic. 
Q. Fr. i. 1. 1.3. iii. 1.3. Fa7v. i. 7- ii. A., CooiciEEt were also 


given to those present. Tacit. Atui. iv. 30. Se/icc. Fp. .^>.5. So 
UiBKEEi, Snet. Aug. 84. 

Ihc Romans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided llieir 
letters, if long, into pages, Cic. Att.xi.'l. Q. /'V. i.2, 3. Fait}. 
ii. 13. xi.25., and folded them in the form of a little book, 
xSci/cc.J'J/E4,0.,tied them round with athread {lino obligubaut), 
Cic. Cat. iii. 5. Ovid. Ep. xviii. 28., as ancientlj^-, JVep. Pans. 
4. Curt. vii. 2., covered the knot Avith wax, or Avith a kind of 
chalk {creta), Cic. Flacc. 16. Verr. iv. 26., and sealed it {ob- 
sig7tabu7tt). Plant. Bacch. iv. 4. (>4. 0()., first Avotting the ring 
Avith spittle, that the Avax might not stick to it, Oi'id. Trist.v. 
4, 5. Arnor. ii. 15. 15. ,Iu7-cnal. i. 68. Hence epistolam a'cI 
literas resig7iare,ape7'ire,vcl solvere^ to open, ICep.JIaini. 11. 
Cic.Att.'s.i.\}.f resolvcre, l^iAEXxvi. 1 5. If any small postscript 
remained after the page Avas completed, it Avas written cross- 
Avise {trausversbn) on the margin, Cic. Att. v. 1. 

In Avriting letters, the Romans always put their oavii name 
first, and then that of the person to whom they Avrote, Anson. 
Fp. 20., sometimes Avith the addition of SUO, as a mark of 
familiarity or fondness, Cic. Plin. Martial, ^iv. 11.; if he 
was invested Avith an office, that likcAvise w'as added, but no 
epithets, as among us, uidess to particular friends, Avhom they 

sometimes 
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sometimes called Hiimanissimif optimi, dulcissimij animcc 
sttaSf &c. Cic. ^ 2 ia^s'sim. 

They always ariiiexecl the letter S. for SALUTEM, sc. 
dicity Avishes health, as the Greek -xaipeivy or the like ; so Ho¬ 
race, Ep. i. 8. Hence salutern alicui mitterey Plant. Pseud, 
i. 1.39. O^dd.Her.XA’i. l.xviii. l,&c., multaniy \g\ plurimam 
dicere, adscrihere,darcy inipertire, nimtiarc, referre, &c. as we 
express it, to send complimentsy &,c. Oic. Earn. xiv. 1. Att. 
xvi. 3. 

They used anciently to begin Avith Si vai^es, bene est, 
vel GAUUEO, EGO VAi.EO, Soiec. Ep. i. 15. Plin. Ep. i. 11. 
Cic. E'am. V. 9, 10. xiv. 8. 11, Sec. Avhich they often marked 
Avith cajjital letters, Plirt. H. Hisjt. 26. They ended with 
Vale, Oi'id. Prist, v. 13. 33. Cuea ut valeas ; sometimes 
A VE or SAiA K to a near relation, AAdth this addition, mi anime. 
Ml suAA'^issiME, &c. They never subscribed their name as we 
do, but sometimes added a prayer for the prtisperity of the 
jierson to Avhom they AA’rote ; ixs,lJeos o/tsecro ut te conserventy 
Suet. 3’ib. 21., which AvasalAA ays done to the Emperors, IMo. 
Ivii. 11., and called Sunsi rji’tjo, /Suet. 'Pilt. 32. The day 
of the month, sometimes the hour, AA'^as annexed, Suet. 
Au^. 50. 

Letters Avore sent by amessengci', commonly a slaA^e, called 
TAllELLARllJS, Cic., for the llomans had no established 
post. There sometimes Avas an inscription on the outside of 
the letter, sometinu's not, Plntarch. in Dionc. When Heci- 
nms Brutus Avas besieged by Antony at Mutina, Hirtius and 
()cta\ ius AA’rote letters on thin plates of lead, Avhich they sent 
to him by means of tlivers {nrinatores) , aftd so received his 
ansAver, JJio. xlvi. 36. Erontin. iii. 13. 7- Appian mentions 
letters inscribed on leaden bullets, and thrown by a sling into 
a besieged city or camp, JMUItrid. p. 191. See xl. 9. 

li. 10. 

Julius Ciesar, Avhen he Avrote to any one Avhat he Avished 
to keep secret, ahvays made use of the fourth letter after that 
AAdiich he ought to ha\'c usetl ; as i> for a, k for K, &c. Suet. 
Ctcs. 56. Dio. xl. 11. Augustus used the letter folloAving, 
DUt. li. 3., as B for a, and c for b ; for «a. Suet. Aug. 88. 
Isidor. i. 24. 8o that those only couhi understand the mean¬ 
ing, Avho Averc instructed in their method of writing, Gell, 
xvdi. 9. 

The Romans had slaves or freed-men aaIio wrote their let¬ 
ters, called AB EPisTOEis, Suet. Claud.'IH. (a manu vel ama¬ 
nuenses), Suet. C(cs. 74 . Aug. 67- Eesjs. Pit. i. 3., and ac¬ 
counts (a iiationibus, vel Cic. Att. i. 12. Suet. 

Claud. 28.), also avIio Avrote short-hand, (Actuarii, Suet. Jul. 
55 ., vel Notauxi, Senec. Ep. 90.) as quickly as one could 

speak} 
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speak; Currant verha licH^ manusest velocior illisy Martial, 
xiv. 208.; on waxen tables, Auson, JEp, 146. 17- Manil. iv» 
195., sometimes put for amannemcs^ Plin. Ep. iii. 5. ix. 36.; 
who transcribed tlieir books (Librarii), Cic. Att. xii. 3. 
Liv. xxxviii. 55.; who glued them (gi.utinatorks. Civ, Att. 
iv. 4., vulgarly called lihrorum concinnatores vel compactores, 
(iijSXioTrqr^oi, bookbinders) ; polished them with pumice-stone, 
iputnice poliebant vel Ucvigabant, Ovid. Trist. i. 1.9. iii. ]. 
13.), anointed them with the Juice oi cedar (cedroiHiuehanf)^ 
to preserve them from moths and rottenness {a tmeiset vnrie). 
Ibid. & Plin. xiii. 12. Martial, iii. 2. v. 6. viii. 61.; hence 
carmina cedro linvndn, worthy of immortality, TIorat. Art. 
p. 332.; so Pers. i. 42. and marked the titles or index with 
Vermillion, (Minium, v. cinnaharis, Ovid. ibid. Plin. xxxiii. 
7.) purple {coccus vel 2 nirj>ura), Martial, ib., rod eai'th, or red 
ochre {rubrica) ; (see p. 205.); who took care of their library 
(a bibliotheca), Cic. Fam. xiii. 77*; assisted them in their 
studies (a sTUi)iis,-iS'?«'/. Co/.28.) ; read to them, (Anagnost.k, 
sing, -es, Cic. Att. i. 12. Fam.v.9. Nep. Alt. 14., Lectorks. 
Suet. Aug. 78. Plin. Fp. viii. 1.) 

The freed-men, who acted in some of tliese capaciti(‘H un¬ 
der the Emperors, often acquired great wealth and power. 
Thus Narcissus, the secretary {ab episfolis, vel secret is) of 
Claudius, and Pallas, the comptroller of the household {u 
rationibusj, Suet. Claud. 28. So the master of re(|uests (u 
tibe/lis). Suet. Doni. 14. Tacit. Ann. xv. 35. xvi. 8. 

The place where paper was made u’as called OJ^I^’ICINA 
chartaria, Vlln. xviii. 10.; where it was sold, TAllEItNA; 
and so OfficiNjE •armorum, (He. P/iit. vii. 4. Cvcloiuim; 
work-houses, Plorut. i. 4. 8. Sat’ienti.k, Cic. Pegg. i. 13. 
omnium artium, eloiptentuc vel dicendi, schools. Id. Orat.Mi. 
Fin. V. 3. But qfficina Sf taherna arc sometimes confounded, 
Plin. X. 43. s. 60. 

A warehouse for paper, or books, or any merchandise, 
Apothf.ca; a bookseller’s shop, Tabkrna libraria, Cic. 
Phil. ii. 9., or simply Libraria, Cell. v. 4. Libraruim, a 
chest for holding books, Cic. Mill. 12. 

The street, in Rome, where booksellers {hihliopCdee) chiefly 
lived, was called Argiletus, Mart. i. 4. or that part of the 
Forum or street called Janus; where was a temple or statue 
of the god Vertumnus, Horut. PZp. i. 20. 1. 


LIBRARIES. 

A GREAT number of books, or the place where they were 
kept, was called BIBLIOTHECA, a library, F'estus. 

The 
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The first failious Hbs'ary was collected by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus at Alexandria, in Egypt, B. C. 284., containing 
700,000 volumes, Gell. vi. 17. ; the next by Attains, or 
Eumenes, King of Pergamus, Plin. xiii. 12. 

Adjoining to the Alexandrian library was a building called 
MUSEUM, (i.e. vel templum rnusis dica- 

turn), Plin. Ep. i. 9., for the accommodation of a college or 
society (ffi»i/oros) of learned men, who were supported there at 
the public expense, with a covered walk and seats {exedrcc), 
where they might dispvite, Strah. 17- An additional museum 
was built there by Claudius, ^"uet. Claud. 42. Museum is 
used by us for a repository of learned curiositiesj as it seems 
to be by Pliny, xxvii. 2. s. 6. 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
flames of Caesar’s fleet, when he set it on fire to save himself, 
Plutarch, in Cces. Sf Dio. 42. 38., but neither Caesar himself 
nor Hirtius mention this circumstance. It was again restored 
by Cleopatra, who, for that purpose, received from Antony 
the librai-y of Pergamus, then consisting of 200,000 volumes, 
Plutarch, in Anton. It was totally destroved by the Saracens, 
A. 642. ^ 

The first jjublic library at Rome, and in the world as Pliny 
observes, was erected byAsinius Pollio, vii. 30. xxxv.2. 
in the Atrium of the temple of Liberty, Ovid. ZVYAY.iii. 1.71. 
on Mount Aventine, JMart. xii. 3. 5. 

Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the tem¬ 
ple of Apollo on the Palatine hill. Suet. 29. Dio. liii. 1., 
and another in name of his sister Octavia, adjoining to the 
theatre of Marcelhis, Plutarch, in JMarcell. Ovid. Prist, iii. 
1.60.69. 

There were several other libraries at Rome ; in the Capi¬ 
tol, Suet. Dom. 20., in the temple of Peace, Gell. xvi. 8., in 
the house of Tiberius, Gell. xiii. 18, &c. But the chief was 
the Ulpian library, instituted by Trajan, Gell. xi. 17- which 
Lioclesian annexed as an ornament to his Thermacy Vopisc. in 
Prob. 2. 

Alany private persons had good libraries, Cic. Pam. vii. 28. 
Q.Pr. iii. 4. ^^^.iv.lO. Plutarch. inLricull. Senec.de Prang. 
9. Uorat. Od. i. 29. 13., particularly in their country villas, 
Cic. Pin. iii. 2. Martial, vii. 16. Plin.Pp. ii. 17* 

Libraries were adorned with statues and pictures. Suet. 
Tib. 70 , Plin. Pp. iii. 7- iv.28., particularly of. ingenious and 
learned men, Plin. xxxv. 2. Juvenal, ii. 7 -i fhe walls and roof 
with glasses, Boeth. Consol. Plin. xxxvi. 25. Senec. JKjy.86. 
Stat. Silv. i. 5. 42. The books were put in presses or cases 
(Armaria vel caps^) along the walls, which were sometimes 
numbered, fopisc. Pac,8.y cailedsXsoFo^VLJf Suet. Aug'.Sl. 

Juvenal. 
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Juvenal, iii. 219., Loculamenta, Senec, 9. Nidi, 

Martial, i. 118., but these are supposed by some to denote 
the lesser divisions of the cases. 

The keeper of a library was called a Bibliotheca j Biblio^ 
thecarius is used only by later writers. " 

.llOUSES OF THE ROMANS. 

^^HE houses of the Romans are supposed at first to have 
been notliiiiii^ else but cottages (caste^ veltu^m'ta)^ thatched 
with straw, (M’id. Amor. ii. 9. 18., hence CUEMEN, the roof 
of a house (quod culmis tegebatur), Serv. in Virg. Eel. i. G. 
JKn. viii. 654. 

After the city was burnt by tlui Gauls, it was rebuilt in a 
more solid and commodious manner ; but the haste in build¬ 
ing prevented attention to the regularity of the streets, Liv. 
V. 55. Uiodor. xiv. 116. 

The houses were reared every where without distinction 
(milld distinctione jKtsshn ereette). Tacit. Ann.xv. 43., or re¬ 
gard to property (ornisso siii alieuiquc discrituittc, udeh ut 
forma urhis esset occupatcc magis, qudm diviste similisj, 
where every one built in what part he chose, JAv. ih., and till 
the war with Pyrrhus, the houses were covered only with 
shingles, or thin boax’ds (SCANDLIE.E, vel sciudiileCi i. e. 
tahellce, hi puri'us lamiuas scisstE)^ Plin. xvi. 10. s. 15. 

It was in the time of Augustus that Rome was first 
adorned with magnificent buildings; hence that Empci’or 
used to boast, that he had found it of brick, but should 
leave it of marble ; Maniioream sc relinquercy quam lateritiam 
accepisset. Suet. Aug. 29. The streets, however, still were 
narrow and irregular. Suet. Dter. 38. 'fucit. Ann. xv. 38., and 
private houses not only incommodious, but even dangei*ous, 
from their height, and being mostly built of wood, Juvenal. 
iii. 133, &c. Scalis hahito tribus, sed altis, three stories high. 
Martial.\. 118. 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than 
two-thirds of it burnt to the ground. Of fourteen wards (re- 
giones) into which Rome was divided, only four remained 
entire. Tacit. Ann. xv. 40. Nero himself was thought to have 
been the author of .this conflagration. He beheld it from the 
tower of Maecenas, and delighted, as he said, with the beauty 
of the flame, played the Taking of Tray, drest like an actor, 
Suetf^. Tacit. Ann. xv. 39, 40. 44. 

'^The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and splendour. 
'^Pie j^reets were made straight and broader; the areas of 
were measured out, and their height restricted to 

78 feet, 
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7Q feet, as tttider Augustus, Strab. v. p. 162. Kach Ibiouse 
had a portico before it, fronting the street, and did nett com¬ 
municate with any other by a coinmpn wall, as formerly. It 
behoved a certain part of every house to be built of Gabian 
or Alban ston% which was proof agdnst fire {jgtiibus imper^ 
vius)y Tacit. Ann. xv. 53. 

. These regulations were subservient to ornament as well as 
utility. Some, however, thought that the former narrowness 
of the streets, and height of the houses, were more conducive 
to health, as preventing by their shade the excessive heat. 
Ibid. 

Buildings in which several families lived, “Hvere called 
INSULT: houses in which one family lived DOMUS, vel 
ifioEs PRIVATE, Suet. JVer. xvi. 38. 44. Tacit. Ann. vi. 43. 
XV. 41. See p. 49. 

We know little of the form either of the outside or inside 
of Roman houses, as no models of them remain. The small 
houses dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bear little or no re¬ 
semblance to the houses of opulent Roman citizens. 

The principal pai*ts were, 

1. VJESTIBUl/UM, which was not properly a part of the 
house, but an empty space before the gate, through which 
there was an access to it, Gell. xvi. 5. Cic. Ccecin. 12. Tluut. 

iii. 130. 

The vestibule of the golden palace (aurea dornus) of 
Nero Wtis so large that it contained three porticos, a mile long 
each, and a pond like a sea, surrounded with buildings like a 
city. Suet. Ner. 30. Here was also a colossus of himself, 
or statue of enormous magnitude, 120 feet high. See 
p. 319. 

2. JANUA, ostium vel fores^ the gate (Porta ynuroruvn 
et custrorum; SA'HVxparietisetdomorum)^ made of vaiaous 
kinds of wood, cedar, or cypress, Virg. G. ii. 442., elm, 
oak, &c., Ovid. Met. XV. Amor.xx. 1.25., sometimes of 
iron. Plant. Pet's, iv. 4. 21., or brass, Pliti. xxxiv. 3., and 
especially in temples, of ivory and gold, Cic. Verr. iv. 56. 
Plin. viii. 10. 

The gate was commonly raised above the ground, so that 
they had to ascend to it by steps, Virg. AEn. ii. 492. Sen, 
Ep. 84. 

The pillars at the sides of the gates,, i>rojecting a little 
without the wall, were called ANT.42, and the ornaments 
affixed to them, wrought in wood or stone, Antepagmenta, 
Festus. 

When the gate was opened among the Romans, the 
folds (vALVAs, quhd intus revolvantur) bent inwards, unless 
it was granted to any one by a special law to open bis 

II door 
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door outward; as to P. Valerius Popliccda, dtlft ihis brbthefi 
who had twifce conquered the Sabines {nf dtm4s k 
extra apeHrentnr) , Plin. xxxvi. 15., after the manner of the 
Athenians, whose doors opened to the street (in pnblwUM) 
and when any one went out, he always niaiie a noise, by 
striking the door on the inside, to give warning to those without 
to keep at a distance. Hence Crkpitit poris, Concrepnii a 
Glycerin the door of Glycerium hath creaked, i. e. is 

about to be opened; Tbr. ^nd. iv. 1. .59. Her. iv. 1. G. Plant. 
u4mph. i. 2. 84. This the Greeks called ylrofftciv Ovpav, and 
knocking from without, hoTTTan', pulsarc vel pultare. 

A slave watched {servahat) at the gate as porter (JANI¬ 
TOR), Ovid. Fast. i. 188., hence called OSTIARIUS, fuku 
AB .lANUA, AVp. Han. 12. Claustritnmns, Gell. xii. 10., usualljr 
in chains (t•«/^'7^a^^<A•),Columei. pi\ef. 10. Ovid. Am. i. G. 1.25., 
which when emancipated, he consecrated to the Fares, Ht>rat. 
i. 5. f>5., or to Saturn, Mart. iii. 29., armed with a staff or 
rod {arundo vel tnrga), Scnec. de Const. 14., and attended by 
a dog, likewise chained, Saet. Vit. IG. Srnev. de Ira, iii. 87- 
On the jiortcr’s cell was Svometimes this inscription, Cavk 
cANKM, Peiron. 29. Plant. Most. iii. 2. 162. 

.Dogs were also employed to guard the temples, de. Sext. 
Hose. 20. Arnob. vi., and because they failed to give warning, 
when the Gauls attacked the Capitol, JAv. v. 47., a certain 
number of them were annually carried through the city, and 
then impaled on a cross, Plin. xxi.x. 4. 

Females also were sometimes set to watch the door (Jani- 
TRicEs,) usually old women. Plant. Cure. i. 1. 70. TihuU. 
i. 7- 07- Petron. 55. 

On festivals, at the birth of a child, or the like, the gates 
were'adorned with gi-cen branches, flowers, and lamps, Juve¬ 
nal. ix. 84. xii. 91., as the windows of the Jews at Rome 
were on Sabbaths, Se/ner. 95. Pers. v. 180. Reforc the gate 
of Augustus, by a decree of the senate, were set up branches 
of laurel, as being the perpetual conejucror of his enemies, 
Ovid. 'Trist. iii. 1. .89. Pirn. xv. 80. s. 89.; hence Laurhata? 
FORES, Senec. ad Polyb. .8.5., L/aurigeui Penates, Martial. 
viii. 1. So a crown of oak was si*spended on the top of bis 
house as being the preserver of his citizens, Plin. xvi. 3., 
which honour 'J'iberius refused. Suet. 26. The laurel branches 
seem to have been set up on each side of the gate, in the 
vestibule; and the civic crown to have been suspended from 
above between them: hence Ovid says of the laurel, me- 
dianupie tuchere quercum. Met. 1. .568. 

The door, whe» shut, was secured by bars {pbices, claustra, 
tepagula, iron bolts (pessuli), chains, Juv. iii. 804., 

locks («erte)jand l^ys {claves ); Hence obderepessnlumforibus, 

to 
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to bolt the doOf^iTer. jE?feott/iii.8i Bf.,iocclU(hremt{^^piBSs^liSf 
witb t#o bdltSy one below, and anotber above, JPlaiit, Jlut^ 
i. 2. 25., unctnum immiit^e, to fix the bolt with a hook; o5* 
serare fores, vel ostium, to lock the doorj T'er. Eun. iv. 6.25,^ 
seram ponere, Jtivenal. vi.34., /««Ma ftilta serd,\ock*i 

Ovid. Art. A. ii. 244., reserare, to ojpen, to unlock, Ovid. 
Met. X. 384., excutcre poste seram. Am. i. 6.24, &c. It ap¬ 
pears, that the locks of the ancients were not fixed to the 
pannels {impages) of the doors- with nails like ours, but were 
taken off wlien the door was opened, as our patUocks: Hence 
et jaceat tacitd lapsn catena sera, Propert. iv. 12. 26. 

Knockers (marculi v. mallei) were fixed to the doors, or bells 
(tintinnafmla) himgup, as among us. Suet. Aug. 91. Senec. 
de Ira, iii. 35. Eio. liv. 4. 

The porter usually asked those who knocked at the gate, 
wlio they were, Cic. Phil. ii. 31. He admitted or excluded 
such as his master directed. Suet. Oth. 3. Senec. Ep. 47. 
Sometimes he was ordered to deny his master’s being at 
holne, Cic. Orat. ii. 68. Martial, ii. 5. v. 23. Ovid. Art. 
^m. ii. 521. 

licsides the janitor, the emperors and great men had per¬ 
sons who watched or kept guard in the vestibule (Excvbijf. 
vel custodia). Tacit. Ann. xv. 52., to which Virgil alludes, 
JEn. vi. 555. 574. 

A door in the back part of the house was called POSTI- 
CUM, yuljiosticum ostium, Plant. Stich. iii. 1. 40. Horat. Ep. 
i. 5. 31., or PsEUDOTHYRUM, V. -on, Cic. Verr. ii. 20. Red. 
in Senat. 6., that in the fore-part, Anticum, Eestus. 

3. The Aanua, or principal gate, was the entrance to the 
ATRIUM, or AULA, the court or hall, which appears tp 
have been a large oblong square, sumjunded with covered or 
arched galleries (jyorticus tecta:\e\ laqueatce) , Auson. Eidyll. 
X. 49. 

Three sides of the Atrium w’ere supported on pillars, in 
later times, of marble, PLin. xvii. 1.—xxxvi. 2, 3. 

The side opposite to the gate was called TABLINUM; 
and the other tw-o sides, AL/E, Vitruv. vi. 4. 

The lahiinum w'as filled wdth books, and the records of 
what any one had done in his magistracy, Plin. xxxv. 2. 

In the atrium, the nuptial couch was erected. See p, 432. 
The mistress of the family, with her maid-servants, wrought 
at spinning and weaving, Cic. Mil. h. Nep. Prof. (In 
medio cedium, i. e. in atido, Eiv. i. 570 


The ancient Romans used every method to encourage do¬ 
mestic, industry- in women.' Spinning and weaving constituted 

their chief employment. ^ 

^ ii2 To 
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To this the rites of marriage i^rected their attenUon* See 
p. 430. Hence the frequent aU\|sions to it in the poets, 
l^rg. Mn. viii. 408. ix. 488., and the ofrtum seems to have 
been the place appropriated for their working {fix more 

in atriq tela; texebctntur, Ascon, in Cic. pro Mil. 5.), that their 
Industry might be conspicuous: Hence tlie qualities of a good 
wife {morigercE uxoris): probitaSi format fidcSjfamaptidiciticEf 
lanificeeque manus, Anson. Parent, iii. 3. xvi. 3. But in after- 
times, women of rank and fortune became so luxurious and 
indolent, that they thought this attention below them. JVunc 
plerteque sic luxu et inertia defLutint, tit ne lanificii quidem 
curam susdpere dignentur, ("olumel. xii. prooem. 9. On this 
account, slaves only were employed in spinning and weaving 
(Textoues et TEXTRicEs, lantfici, et-fc), and a particular place 
appropriated to them, where they wi*ought (texirina, vel 
-um). Thus Verres appointed in Sicily, Cic. Verr, iv. 26. 

The principal manufacture was of wool; for although there 
were those who made linen, linteoxks, Plaut. Aid. iii. 5.38. 
Serv. inJEn. vii. 14., and a robe of linen {vestis lintea) seems 
to have been highly valued, Cic. Verr. v. 56., yet it was not 
much worn. 

The principal parts of the woollen manufacture are de¬ 
scribed by Ovid, Met. vi. 53.; dressing the wool; picking or 
teasing, combing, and cai*ding it (lunam carperct pectere, v. 
pectinare, carminaret &c.); spinning {nerct poet, duccrcy vel 
trahere) with a distaff (colus) and spindle (fusus), winding 
or forming the thread into clews (glomerare) ; dyeing {tingerey 
fucare, fuco medicare). 

Tlie w'ool seems to have been sometimes put up in round 
balls (glomerari in orbes) before it was spun, Ovid. ibid. 19. 
Herat. Ep. i. 13, 14. 

Wool, when new cut {recens tonsa) with its natural moi.s- 
ture, was called SUCCIDA (asucco,7 arr.), so mulier succida, 
pluidp. Plant. Mil. iii. 1. 193. It used to be anointed tvith 
wine or oil, or swine’s grease, to prepare it for being dyed, 
Juvenal, v. 24. Plin. viii. 48. xxix. 2. Vurr. It. It. ii. 11. 

The loom {machina in qua tela texitur')^ or at least that pai*t 
to which the web was tied, was called JUGUM, a cylinder 
or round beam across two other beams, in this form, n, re¬ 
sembling the jugnin ignominiosumy under which vanquished 
enenues were made to pass, P'estus. Liv. iii. 28. 

The threads or tlirums which tied the web to the Juguniy 
were called LICIA; the threads extended longwise, and 
alternately raised and depressed, STAMEN, the warp (« 
8tqtldo)i because the ancients stood when they wove, placing 
t^^'web perpenchcularly (whence Radio stantis (i.e. pendentis) 

stamina Ovid, Met, iv, 275 .)j wrought 

upwards 
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upwards (tn altitudinemy xf^ mrsUm versuniy Fesitis), wich 
method was dropt, except by the linen weavers (Ltnteones), 
and in weaving the Tunica Rectal lb. 

The threads inserted into the warp were called SUBTE- 
MEiN, the woof or weft, (quasi suhteximen, vel substamen,) 
some read subtegmen, but improperly: the instrument which 
separated the tlireads of the warp, ARUNDO, the reed; 
which inserted the woof into the warp, RADIUS, the shuttle; 
which fixed it when inserted, PECTEN, the lay, Ovid. Met. 
vi. 53., vet Spatha, Senec. Jh2jj. 91. When the web was M’'oveii 
upright, a thin piece of wood, like a sword, seems to have 
been tised for this purpose; as in the weaving of Arras, of 
Turkey carpetting, &c., in whi(di alone, the iqjright mode of 
working is now retained, the weft is driven up with an instru¬ 
ment somewhat like a hand, with the fingers stretched out, 
made of lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the ancients * 
matle use of the reed and lai/ for driving up the weft as the 
moderns do. The principal part of the machinery of a loom, 
vulgarly called the Caam or Middles, composed of eyed or 
hooked threads, through which the warp passes, and of which, 
being alternately raised and depressed b}’" the motion of the 
feet on the Treadles, raises or depresses the warp, and makes 
the shed for transmitting the shuttle with the weft, or some¬ 
thing similar, seems also to have been called LICIA ; hence 
lAcia fel(c addere, to prepare the web for weaving, to begin 
to weave, Virg. G. i. 285. 

When figures were to be w'oven pn cloth, several threads 
of the warp of difierent colours w'ere alternately raised and 
depressed; and in like manner, the woof was insei*ted: If, for 
instance, three rows of threads {tria licia) of difierent colours 
were raised or inserted together, the cloth w'as called TRIUIX, 
wrought with a trijjle tissue or warp, which admitted the rais¬ 
ing of threads of any particular colour or quality at pleasure, 
Virg. jMn. iii. 467. v. 259.' vii. 639. So mi.ix. Id. xii. 375. 
Hence the art of mixing colours or gold and silver in cloth: 
thus, Tert piefuratas auri subtemine vestes, figured with a 
W’eft of gold, Virg. JEn. iii. 483. The warp was also called 
TRAMA, SeJiec.^Ep. 91. Hence trama pgurcc, skin and 
bones, like a thread-bare coat, Rers. vi. 73-; butServius makes 
trama the same subtemen, Virg. jEn.- iii. 483. 

The art of embroidering cloth with needle work (acu piu- 
gere) is said to have been first invented by the Phrygians; 
whence such vests were called 'Phuygioni^, viii. 48. 

s. 74.-^the interweaving of gold {aurum intexere), by King 
Attjdus; whence Vestes AiwALiciK, Ib. & Propert. iii. 18, 
19.-%«the interweaving of different colours (co/ore^ diversos 
picturo! intexere) by the Babylonians; hangings and furniture 
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of which kinds of cloth for a dining-room {tricUmaria Babtf” 
lonim) cost Nero ^6*32,281 : 13 : 4, guadragies sest^tio; and 
even in the time of .Cato cost 800,000 sestertii, Plin, ibid.— 
the raising of several threads at once (plurimis liciis texere) 
by the people of Alexandria in Egypt, whiclv prodxiced a cloth 
similar to the Babylonian, culled Polymita {ex ttoXvs, multus, 
et fu-To<s, filum), //>. & xiv. 150. Isidor. xix. 22., 

■wrought, as weavers say, Avith a many-leaved caam or comb. 
The art of mixing silver in cloth {argentnm in fila deducere, 
ct filis argenteis vestimenta contexere) was not invented till 
under the Greek emperors; when clothes of that kind of stud’ 
came to be mueli used under the name of VusTiMiiNTA Syr- 
MA'i'iNA, Salmas, ad f^oj/isci jdarclian. 46. 

From the operation of spinning and Aveaving, FILUM, a 
thread, is often put for a style or manner of Avriting, Cic. Lad. 
7. Oraf. ii.22. iii.2G. Fam.\^. 12. Gell.:s.:K.f)., and duckrk 

or i>Ki>ucERR, to Avrite or compose, ,/avcnal. A-ii. 74.; thus, 
'Lenni dednrta poemata /Ho, i. e. suhtiliore stilo scrijda, Horat. 
Ep. ii. 1. 225. So deductum dircrc carmen, to sing a pasto¬ 
ral poem, AA ritten in a simple or humble style, THrg. Fed. ao. 
5. — Ovid. Trist. i. 10. 18. Ej>. xvii. 88. Font. i. 5. 7- 13.; 
also TKXKRE, Cdic. luim. ix. 21. Q. Fratr. iii. 5., and sublcxerc, 
to subjoin, TibuU. iv. 1.211. 

In the Atriunu anciently the famih' used to sup„ Serv. in 
Tdrg. JFm. i. 7-6. iii. 3r)3., Avhere likcAvise was the kitchen 
(Culina), Ibid. 

la tlie Atrium, the nobility placed the Images of their an- 
cestor.s, (see p. 2i).), the clients Aised to Avait on their patrons, 
Ilorat. Ib. i. 5. 31. Jm'enal. vii. 71 n»d received the spor- 
tnla. See 417* 

The Atrium avus also adorned Avith pictures, statues, plate, 
&c. and the place where these Avere kept aa'us called PIXA- 
COTIIECA, Plin. xxxv. 2. Petrem. 20. 83. 

In later times, tin* atriiem seems to have been divided into 
different parts, separated from one anotlier by hangings or 
Acils (vela), into Avhich ])er.sons Avere admitted, according to 
their diderent degrees of fa\'our, Avhence they AAxre called 
amici ADMISSION IS y./r/.'/irc, sccundec, vel tertier.; Avhich dis¬ 
tinction is said to have lieen fii’st made by C. CJracchu.s and 
Livius Drusus, Senec. de lienef. at. 33,34. Clem. i. 10. Hence 
tliose Avho admitted persons into the? presence of the emperor, 
Avere called E;c okficio aumissiokks, Suet. Vesp. 14., velAn- 
-MtssioisAj.iss, Lamprid. in Ale.v. A., and the chief of them, 
ADMjs.sioNUM, master of ceremonies, Fopisc. An- 
usually freed-men, who tiscd to be very insolent 
Aveak or wicked princes, Plin. xxxiii. 3., and even to 
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take money for admission, <S'ewec. Const. Sapient. 14., but not 
so under good princes, Ptin. Paneg. 47* 

There was likewise an atrium in temples ; thus, atrium 
JAbertatiSf Cic. Mil. 22. Liv. xxxv. 7* Tacit. Hist. i. 31. 
Atrium jmhlicum in Capitolio^ Liv. xxiv. 10. 

In the hall there was an hearth (FOCUS), on wjbich a fire 
was kept always buri^ing near the gate, under the charge of 
the janitor, Ovid. Past. i. 135., around it the images of the 
Lares were placed; whence Par is put iox focus^ ibid. 

The ancients had not chirnnies for conveying the smoke 
through the walls as we have; hence they were luiieh infested 
witli it, IJorat. Sat. i. b. 81. Vitruv. vii. 3., hence also the 
images in the hall are called Fumos.^:, Cic. Pis. 1. Juvenal. 
viii. 8., and December Fumosus, from the use of fires in that 
month, Martial, v. 31. 5. 

They burnt wood, Horat. Od.\. 9. 5., which tiiey were at 
great pains to dry, Id. iii. 17* 14., and atioint wnth the' lees of 
oil {amurca)., to prevent smoke, 2Vm.xv.8., hence called ligna 
ACAPNA, {e.capriv. ct icaTnxx.', //wm.v). Mart. xiii. 15. vel 
fiocTA, ne fnraum facient, Ulpian. dc Legg. iii. 1. 53. Cato de 
R. R. c. 133. 

The Romans used portable furnaces {camfniportutiles^for- 
naccs, vel ~cul<c, foculi, ignitahula vel e.schdrce) for carrying 
embers and burning coals (prnna: vel carhoues igniti) to warm 
the difterent apartments of a house. Suet. Tib. 74. Pit, 8., 
which seem to have been placed in the middle of the I'oom, 
Cat. de He Itust. 18. Coluni. xi. 1. 


In the time of Seneca, a method was contrived of conveying 
heat from a furnace below, by means of tubes or canals 
allixed to the Avails (per itihos parietibns iinpressos), w\\\ch. 
M'anued the rooms more ecjually, Sotec. Pp.^.)0. de pravid. 4. 

4, An open place in the centre of the house, where the 
rain-AA-ater fell, and Avhich admitted light from above, AA'as 
called IMPLUVIUM, or Compluvium, Festus, Varro dcL.L. 
iv. 33. Ascon. in Cic. Varr. i. 23. Liv. xliii. 15., also Cav.e- 
muM, or Cavinu fcdiuniy Varr. ibid. Piin. Lp. ii. 1/., com¬ 
monly uncovered (suhdivale); if not, from its arched loof, 
called Tkstudo, Parr. ibid. 

Vitruvius directs, that it sliould not be more than the third, 
nor less than the fourth part of the breadth of the Atrium, 


vi. 4. 

Tlie slave avIio had the charge of tlic and what it 

contained, Avas called A1 UlLNSlS, Petron. 2o. 
the first rank among his fellow-slaves, C?f. yo/i. o. I taut. 
Asia. ii. 3.80., and exercised authority over them, /d. n. 4^.18. 
5. The sleeping apartments in a house wei'e calkxl CU- 

BICULV dormitoria vel nocturna, noctis, et somm; tor there 

were 
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were also cuhicula dinrna, for reposing in the day-time, PZm. 
£/>. i. 3. ii. 17 . V. 6 . 

Each of these had commonh’ an anti-chamber adjoining 
(Procoetum, vel Procestrhirn), Ibid. 

There were also in bed-chambers places for holding books, 
inserted ip the walls (orniaria parieti inserta)^ Id. ii. 17* 

Any room or apartment in the inner part, of the house, 
under lot’k and key, as wo say, was called CONCIjAVE, vel 
Ter. Heaut. v. 1. 20. («■ con et clavis, qu'od clavi 
clauditurjPc.s^/f.v; vel quod iufru eum locum loco multa ct cubi- 
culn clausa sunty adluvroitia triclinio, Donat, in Ter. Enn. 
hi. 5. 35.), put also for the '’J'iiiceini uM, Ck\ / cn*. iv. 26. 
Oraf. ii. S6. QuiuctiL ix. 2. Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 113. 

Among the Greeks, the women had a separate apartment 
from the men, called GYX.KCEUM {^ivvaiKctov), Cic. Phil. 
ii. 37 . Per. Phorm. v. 5. 22. 

The slaves who took care of the bed-chamber were called 
CUBICUEARII, Cic. Att. vi. 14. Suet. Tib. 21., or Cum- 
colares, Id. JVer. 38., the chief of tlicin, Ihij^a’osiTus cii- 
uicuLo, vel Decokio Cuiuc ui.ariokuat, Suet. Pom. 16. 17- 
They were usually in great favour with their masters, and 
introduced such as wanted to see them, Cic. Ibid. For the 
emperors often gave audience in their bed-chamber; the d<tors 
of which had hangings or curtains suspended before them 
(foribuf! ju'ccteuta reltt). Tacit. Ann. xiii. Ty. Suet. Cl. 10. 
which were drawn up (lei'ahinitur) wlien any one entered, 
Seuee. Pp. 81. 

The eating apartments were called Crenatioyies, Ca-uuen/Uy 
vel 'Prielinia. See p. 402. 

A.parlour for supping or sitting in was called DI.ETA, 
Plin. pjj).\i.\7- Suet. C7. 10.; sometimes several apartments 
joined together wei*e called by that name, or Zkta, Pliu. 
pjy. ii. 17 * V. 6 .; and a small apartment or alcove, Avluch 
might be joined to tlu; jirincipal apartment, or .separated from 
it at pleasure, by means of curtains and window.s, ZOTHECA, 
vel -cm/«. Ibid. 

Di.'Kta, in the civil law, is often put for a pleasure-house 
in a garden : So Plin. I^y. ii. 17-; mul bj'^ Cicero, for diet, 
^>r a certain mode of living, for the cure of a disease, Att. 
iv. 3. It is sometimes confounded with cubicufumy Plin. Ep. 
vi. 16. 

An apartment for basking in the sun ■w.as called SOEARI- 
J/*^iii. 4. 25. Suet. Cl. 10., which Nero appointed 
to be made on ,4>hc portico before thehou.se. Id. TCer, 16., or 
Heeiocaminu^, Plin. Ib. 

'^Thc apartments of a house W'ere variously constructed and 

arranged 
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arranged at different times, and according to the different 
taste of individuals. 

T. he Roman houses were covered with tiles {tegula;) of a 
considerable breadth ; hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in 
Vitruvius and ancient monuments two feet broad {hipedales ); 
and a garret (vwniwnhim) covered by one tile. Suet. Gramm. 
Jl. When war was declared against Antony, the senators 
were taxed at 4 oimli, or 10 assea for every tile on their 
houses, whether their own property or hired, xlvi. 31. 
In hfonius Marcellus we read. In shigiilas tegiilas impositis 
sexceutis sexcenties von fid passe, c. iv.93. But here sexcentis 
is supposed to be by mistake for sex nrnnmis, or singulas tegii- 
las to be put for singnla tecta, each I’oof. 

The roofs {tecta) of the Roman houses seem to ha\’'e been 
generally of an angular form, like ours, the top or highest 
part of Avhich w^as called FASTICJIUM, I'cstns, Virg. JJ&n, 
i.442. ii. A'iT>^.'JlT!di.,\\c\\c.Q.opc.ri fastigium imponere,to finish, 
Cic. Off. hi. 7-j put also for the whole roof, Cic. Orat. iii. 4f>. 
Q. 7’r. iii. 1. 4., bxit pa'itieularly for a certain part on the top 
of the front of temples, where inscriptions were made, Plin. 
Puneg. 54., and statues erected, 7Vw.xxxv. 12. s. 4.5.xxxvi.5. 
Hence it was decreed by the Senate, that Julius Cresar might 
add a I'astiginui to the front of his house, and adorn it in the 
same manner as a temple, h'lor. iv. 2. Cic. Phil. ii. 43., 
■which, the night before lie was slain, his wife Calpurnia 
dreamt had fallen dowui, iSuci . Jnl. 81. Plutarch, in Cccs. p. 7»^8. 

From the sloping of the sides of the roof of a house, Fas- 
■ntiiUM is put for any dcclivitA''; hence Cloaccc fastigio ductcc, 
sloping, 7;,?‘r.i.38. So f Vr.v. 7i. C. i. 45. ii. 24. Fastigatos, 
bending or sloi)ing, Cecs. Ji. G. ii. 8., and from its proper 
signification, viz. tlic summit ov top, it is put for diguitt/or 
rank; th\is, Cnrntio altior fastigio suo, a charge superior to 
his rank, ii. 27. ; Pari fastigio stetit, with etpial dignity, 
Ae/^.xxv.l 4.; In consularc fastiginmjf^ovcctus, to thehoiumv 
of consul, 7 (7/. ii. ()9., or for any head of discourse ; Su?nma 
scijuar fastigia rcrum, 1 Avill recount the chief circumstances, 
I'irg. h}n. '\. 346.; also for <lepth, as altitndo, Serv. in Virg. 
G. ii. 288. The centre of the inner part of a round roof of 
a temple, where the beams joined, Avas called THOIjUS, 
>Scrv. in Firg. ^I^J/i.ix. 480. Ovid. Fast. vi. 296., the front 
of Avhich, or the space above the door, was also called 
Fastigium, Firg. ibid. But any round roof 'was called 
Thoj.us, Martial, ii. .59. Fitrtw. i. 7* that of Vesta, 
I’esembling the concave hemisphere of the sky, Ovid. Fast. 
vi. 282. 2k6. Whence Dio says, that the Pantheon of 
Aprippa had its name, because,‘from the roundness of its 
figure (OoXociGs or), it resembled heaven, the abode of the 

gods. 
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gods, liii. 27 . From the Tholus offerings consecrated to 
the gods, as spoils taken in war, &c., used to be suspended, 
or fixed to the Fastigiiiniy Virg. ib., and on the top of tlic 
Tholusy on the outside, statues were sometimes placed. Mart, 

i. 71. 10. 

The ancient Romans had only openings (foramina) in the 
walls to admit the light, FENESTRiE, windows (from <l>aivw, 
ostendo; hence oculi et aures swit quasi fenestroi animiy 
Cic. Tusc. 1.20.), covered Avith twt) folding leaves (hifores 
valvcc)y of wood, Ovid. Pont. iii. 5. Amor. i. 5. 3., and some¬ 
times a curtain, ./uvenal. ix. 105., hence said to be joined, 
Avhen shut, Ilorat. Od. i. 25., Ctibicnlum ne diem quidem 
sentity nisi aperiis fene.strisy Plin. ii. 17- ix. 36., sometimes 
covered with a net (fenestrtc llE^'ICUI.AT .^2 ne quod animal 
maleficiim introire queaf. Van*. R. R. iii. 70> occasionally 
shaded by curtains (ohduetis ve/is), Plin. Ep. vii. 21. 

Under the first emperors, Avindows were contrived of a 
certain transparent stone, called EAPIS SPECUEARIS, 
found first in Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, 
Sicily, and Africa, Avhich might b(? s]>lit into tliin leaves (/in- 
ditur in qiiamlibet tenues erustns), liite slate, but not above 
five feet long each, Senec. Pp. IK). Plin. xxxvi. 22. s. 45. 
What this stone AA'as is uncei'tain. 

Windows, however, of that kind (SPECLIIwARIA), wei*e 
used only in the principal apartments of great houses, Senec. 
Kp. 86. J^at. Q. iw. 13, in gai'dens, Plin. xv. 1(5. xix. 5. 
Martial, viii. Id., called Pkrsficua cEMAfA, Ih. 68., in poi*- 
ticos, Plin. lCp.\\. 17 ., in sedans Juvenal, iv. 21., 

or the like. 

Paper, linen cloth, and horn, seem likcn’ise to huA-^e been 
tised for wdndoAvs j hence corneum srecueau, I'ertullian. dc 
Anim. 53. 

The Romans did not use glass for AvindoAvs, although they 
used it for other purjjoscs, particularly for mirrors {specula) y 
nor is it yet universally used in Italy, on account of the heat. 
Glass Avas first invented in Phcenicia accidentally, by mariners 
burning nitre on the sand of the sea-shore, Plin. xxxvi. 26. 
s. 65. 

Glass AvindoAvs (vitrea spcailaria) arc not mentioned till 
about the middle of the fourth century by Hieronymus (St. 
%Teromey) eid Ktech. xl. 16., first used in England, A. 1177*» 
first made there, 1558.; but plate glass for coaches and look¬ 
ing glasses not till 1673. 

The^ Romans, in later times, adorned the pavements of 
their houses Avith small pieces {crustccy vcl -a) of marble, of 
cUlfereht kinds, and different colours, curiously joined toge- 
* ther. 
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thpr, called pavimenta sectilia. Suet. Cass. 46. {XtOoarpm'ra, 
Varry,) vel emblemata vermiculata, Cic. Orat. iii. 43., 
or with small pebbles, {calculi vel tessercc^ s. -ulcc)^ dyed in 
various colours ; lienee called Pavimenta tessellata. Suet, 
ib.y used likewise, and most frequently, in ceilings, 

114., in after-times called opus inuscuniy vel nmshniin. Mosaic 
work, probably because first used in caves or grottos conse¬ 
crated to the muses (musea), Pliii. xxxvi.21. s. 42. The walls 
also used to be covered with crusts of marble, J/>. 6 . 

Ceilings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
formed into raised work and hollows {laqueata tecta, Cic.Lcgg. 
ii. 1. Lauuearia vel lacunaria, from lacus or lacuua, the 
hollow interstice between the beams, Serv. in F'irg. JEn. 1. 
7^0.), gilt {aurea. Ibid. & Horat. Od. ii. 18., inaurata, Plin. 
xxxiii. 3.), and painted, PUu. xxxv. 11. s. 40. Nero made 
ilie ceiling of his dining-room to shift and exhibit new ap¬ 
pearances, as t,he difierent courses or dishes were removed, 
Scuec. Ep. Suet. iVer. 31. 


VILLAS AND GARDENS OF THE ROMANS. 

magnificeixrc of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous 
in their countiy villas, Cic. de Eegg. iii. 13. 

VILLA orginally denoted a farm-house and its appurte¬ 
nances, or the accommodations requisite for a husbandman 
{quasi w.iA.A, quo fructus vebebant, /wide vchebant, civin 
venderentnr, Varr. R. R. i.2.14.); hence the overseer of a farm 
was called VTLLICUS, and his wife (uxor liheri, et con- 
'i ubeknalis servi) VILLICA. Rut when luxury was intro¬ 
duced, the name of idlla was apiilied to a number of buildings 
reared for accommodating the fiunily of an opulent Roman 
citizen in the country. Civ. Jlosc. Com. 12.; hence some of 
them arc said to have been built in the manner of cities, in 
iirbiuni niodtou Sallust. Cat. 12. .M^jdificia pri~ 

vata, laxitateni urhiuui magnarum vincentia, Sencc. Bencf. 
vii. 10. Ep. 00. Horat. Dd. ii. l.o. iii. 1. 33. 

A villa of this kind was divided into three parts. Urban a, 
Rustica, and Fructuaria. The first contained dining¬ 
rooms, pai'lours, bed-chambers, baths, tennis-coui*ts, walks, 
terraces {.vi/sti), &c., adapted to the dili'erent seasons of the 
year. The villa rustica contained accommodations for the 
various tribes of slaves and workmen, stables, and the 
Eructuaria, wine and oil-cellars, corn-yards (fwnilia et palea- 
• ria), barns, graniu-ics, storehouses, repositories for preserving 
fruits {oporotbcca;), ^c., Columel. i. 6. 2, Stc. 
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Cato and Varro include both the last parts under the name 
of Viij-A Rustica, Cat. de It. It. iii. 1. ix. 1. Farr. xiii. 6. 
Rut the name of villa is often applied to the first alone, with¬ 
out the other two, and called by Vitruvius, PsKtruo-unwANA ; 
by others, PrA'/iorium, Pallad. 1.8. Suet. ulu^. 72. Cal. 87 . 
Tit. 8. 

In every there coininonly was a tower; in the upper 
part of which M as a supping-rooin a where the quests, 

M’hile reclining at table, might enjoy at the same time a 
pleasant prospect, PHn. lip. ii. 17- 

Adjoining to the Vii.la rustica, Mei*e places for keeping 
hens, Gaulixarium: geese, Chrnoroscium ; ducks and wild 
fowl,NKssoTRoi»HiUM ; birds,oyv/i7//ow,vel A VIAR 1 UM ; dormice, 
Glirarium ; swine, Suij-k, &c. stnhulum, et Itartv, hogsties; 
hares, rabbits, &c.; LKnoKARitTM, a AvaiTcn; bees, Apiarium ; 
and even snails, Cochi-kare, ikv. 

There Avas a large park, of fifty’ acres or more {TraparruTn^), 
for deer and M’ild beasts, 'riiKRioruoPHiUM, r^el vivahium, 
Gcll. ii. 20., but the last M ord is applied also to a fish-pond 
(Piscina), Jiwenal. \y. i)\.^ or an oystcr-beti, 7Vi7/. ix. 54., 
or any place Mhcrc live aniiuals Mere kept for pleasure or 
profit: lienee in vivaria niit ferry i. e. tnrtnre, m/fnrril/u.s rt o/t~ 
servantid onmi alicajun iuerrdifatcni rapfarc, to court one for 
his money, Horat. Up. i. 1. 79. yid vivaria enrrunty to good 
quarters, to a place M’here plenty of spoil is to be had, Juvenal. 
iii. 308. 

The Romans M’ere uneonnnonly fond of gardens, (Hor- 
TUs veloRTUS, nbi arhareset olera oriuntur,) as indeed all the 
ancients MX‘re; hence the fabidous ganlens and golden ap¬ 
ples of the liKSPiauniis, /Vcg. ylln. iv. -184., of Adonis and 
iVlcindus, Ih. G. ii. 8/. Ovid. yl)n. i. 10. 5(i. Pont. iv. 2. 10. 
Slat. Spiv. i. 3. 81., the hanging gardens {pcn.sile.s horti) of 
8emiramis, or of Cyrus at Rabylon, PLin. xix. 4., the gardens 
of Epicuru.s, put for his gyinnasiain, or school. Ibid, et Cic. 
Att. xii. 23. Pin. v. 3. 

In the laM’s of the IVelve 'J^ablcs villa is not mentioned, but 
hortus in place of it, Plin. ibid. 4'lie husbaiidmcn called a 
garden altera .sucridiay a second dessert, or flitch of bacon, 
(perna, petd.sOy vei larduniy) M hich M’as alwaj's ready to be cut, 
Cic. Sen. 10., or a sallad (a( ktaiiia, -orum,y’«ci7m eonvoqiiiy 
nee onerainra sensmn cibo, Plin. xix. 4. s. 19.) and judged there 
must be a bad houscMofe {nequmnrnater funiilia.s, for this mtis 
her charge) in that house M'here the garden m'us in bad order 
{indili^mis hortus, i. e. indiligenter cult us). Even in the city, 
the (Qt^mon people used to have representations of gardens 
in tl^^^iiylows, Plin. ibid. 


In 
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In ancient times, the garden was chiefly stored with fruit- 
trees and pot-herbs {ex horto enimplehei macellum, ib.)> hence 
called Hortus pinguis, the kitchen-garden, Virg. G.'w. 118, 
Plin. Ep^ ii. VJ and noble families were denominated not 
only from the cultivation of certain kinds of pulse {legumina), 
P'ubiif Lentuli, Pismies. &c., but also of lettuce, JLactucinu 
Plin. xix. 4. s. 19. 3. 

But in after-times the chief attention was paid to the rear¬ 
ing of shady trees, Horat. Od. ii. 14. 22. et ii. 15. 4. Ovid. 
JViix, 29, &c., aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens; as 
the myrlle, ivy, laurel, hoxivood, &c. These, for tl>e sake of 
ornament, were twisted and cut into various figures by slaves 
trained for that ])urpose, called TOPIARII, Plin. Kp. iii. 19. 
who were said ToiMAiiiAM, sc. artem facere, Cic. Q. Pr. iii. 
1, 2., t el OPUS TOPiARiuM, Plin. xv. 30. 

Gardens were adorned witli the most beautiful statues, 
Cic. Dnm. 43. Plin. Ep.\m. 18. f. Here the Romans, when 
they chose it, lived in retirement, Cic. xltt.yiW. 40. Suet. Cl. 5. 
'Tacit. u4nn. xvi. 34. and entertained their friends, Senec, 
Ep. 21. Mart. iv. 04. 

The Romans were particularly careful to have their gardens 
well watered {rigid vel irrigui); and for that purpose, 
if there was no water in the ground, it was conveyed in 
pipes, {inducehatur per canales, yal fistula.^aquarian, Plin, Ep. 
V. 0., per tubas pluinhcos, vel ligneo.^, Plin. xvi. 42. s. 81. vel 
Jictiles, scu testaceos. Id. xxxi. (5. s. 31.) These aqueducts 
{ductus aquarum) were sometimes so large, that they went by 
the name of Niui and Euunu, Cic. Pegg. ii. 1. 

The gardens at Rome most frequently mentioned by the 
classics, \vere, horti Cacsaris, Horat. Sat. i.9. 18. Siiet.S^., 
Ijuculli, Tacit. ..dnn.'sX. 1. 37*; Marti alts, iv. 64.; Nero- 
Nis, 'Tacit. Ann. xiv. 3. xv. 44.; Pompeii, Cic. P/z./^ ii. 29.; 
Salustii, V. -lANi, the property first of Sallust the liistorian, 
then of his grand-nephew and adopted son. Tacit. Ann. iii. ilO.; 
afterwards of the emperors, Id. xiii. 47. Hist. iii. 82.; Sene¬ 
ca^:, Id. xiv. 52- Juvenal, x. 16,; Taruuinii Superbi, the 
most ancient in the city, Piv. i. .54. Ovid. Past, ii, 7^3, ^i.c. 

Adjoining to the garden were beautiful walks {arnlmlacra 
vel -Hones), shaded with trees, and a place for exercise {jiahv- 
stra), Cic. Legg. ii. 2. Gell. i. 2. 

Trees were often reared with great care round houses in the 
city, Horat. Ep. i. 10. 22. Tibull. iii. 3. lo., and statues 
placed among them, Cic. Terr. i. 19. 


AGRICUL- 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE ROMANS. 

npHE ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture, that 
their most illustrious commanders were sometimes called 
from the plough; thus, Cincinnatus, lAv, iii, 26. Cic. Hose. 
u4m. 18. The senktors commonly resided in the countr}’^, 
and cultivated the ground with their own hands. Ibid, (see 
p. 8.) and the iwblcst families derived their siruames from 
cultivating partic\ilar kinds of grain; as the FAiiii, Pisonks, 
LKNTUf.i; CioKuoNKs, &c. PUit. xviii. 1. To l>e a good 
husbandman was accounted the highest praise, (Ron its coi.o- 
NiTs, vcl AGiHioi.A, was ecjuivalcut to Viti Bonus, Ibid. 8. 
CafOf Jt. H. Pr. 2.; Utcucuks, ricrh, q. foci, hoc est, (ifj^riple- 
nus: PiccuNiosus, a pecortnucopid ; so Assi]>uus,ab</.v.vef/ttTiT/o, 
Quinctil. v. 10. Ovdd. Fast. v. 280. Gell. x. 5. Festus); and 
whoever neglected his ground, or cultivated it improperly, 
was liable to the animadversion of the censors, Plin. ibid. 

At first no citizen had more grounrl than he could cultivate 
himself. Romulus allotted to each only two acres, Vat'r. 
11. 11. i. 10. xviii. 11. cidlcd Ha-.RKDiUAi, {quod hccredciu 

sequ€re7itHr)yli\., and 8oiis, I'cstus; orcespesfurtuitus, Horat. 
Od. ii. 15. IJ'j which nmst have been cultivated with the 
spade. An hundred of these soy'tes or hccrediu was calietl 
C'KNTiTARi A, Coluuicll. \. 5. ; hciice i)i nuUnui sortern itonornm 
natus, i. e. partem bccreditatis,io no share of his grandfather’s 
fortune, Liv. i. 84. After the expulsion of the kings, seven 
acres were granted to each citizen, l*ihi. xviii. 8., which con¬ 
tinued for a long time to be the usual portion assignetl them 
in the division of con(|uercd lands, Piv. v. 80. Pat. Max. iv. 
8. 5. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Curius J^entatus, Fabricivis, 
Regulus, &c. had no more. Id. iv. 4. (5, 7- Cincinnatus hail 
only four acres accoixling to Columella, Pru'f. & i. 3., and 
Pliny, xviii. 8. 

't'hosc whom proprietors employed to tiikc care of those 
grounds which they kept in their own hantls, were called 
VILLICI, Horat. Kp. i. 14. Cic. Verr. iii. 50. Alt. xiv. I/- 
and were usually of servile condition, Ibid. 

Those who cultivated the jjublic grounds of the Roman 
people, and paid tithes for them, were also called Aratouks, 
whether Roman citizens, or natives of the provinces, (pro- 
viuciales, and their farms Arationrs, Cic. f'err. iii. 20. 27- 
58. Phil. 37 . 

But when riches increased, and the estates of individuals 
were enlarged, opulent proprietors let pai*t of their grounds 
to other, citizens, who paid a certain rent for them, as our 
farmers^ tenants, and were pi'operly called COLONl, Cic. 

^ Ccecin. 
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C^chi.S2. Plin. JEp. K. 24. Colum.i.J. CONBUCTOIU5S, 
Pirn. Mj). vii. 30.^ or PARTIARIl, because usually they 
shared the produce of the ground with the proprietor, Cains, 
J. 25. § (5. ff". Pocati. Plin. Rp. ix. 37. It appears that the 
Romans generally gave leases only for five years, {singulis 
lustris prcp.dia lovdssc,) Id. ix. 37. 

AGRlCt^lj/K was a general name, including not only 
those who ploughed the ground, (vVRATORES, ''rjid terram 
arant, vel ipsi sua per alios, Cic. Verr. v. 38.) but 

also those who reared vines {vimtores), orti*ees [arhoratorts), 
and shephei’fls (paslores). 

At first, tlu'. stock on the farm seems to have belonged to 
the in-oprietor, and tlie farmer received a certain sliare of the 
produce for his labour. A farmer of this kind was called 
POldTOK. vel Poliator, the dr esser of the land, or Partf- 
ARUTs; which name is also applied to a shepherd, or to any 
one who shared with another the fniits of his industry. Such 
farmers are only mentioned by Cato, who calls those who 
farmed their oavu grounds, Coi.oni. So Virg. Kcl. ix. 4. But 
this word is commonlj’ used in the same general sense with 
agrirolee: uVort dominus, sed colomis, Senec. Ep. 88. In Colu¬ 
mella, colomis means the same "witli the farmer or tenant 
among us, whd was always of a free condition, and distin¬ 
guished from VIELICIJS, a bailiff or overseer of a farm, a 
steward, who was usually a slave or freed-man, Colum. i. J. 
Horat. Kp. i. 14. Cic. Verr. iii. .50. So shepherds, Virg. Kel. 
i. 28. 41. When a free-b(jrn citi/en was employed as an 
overseer, he w tis called PRocunAiou, Vic. Ccccin. 20. udtt. 
xiv. 17 . Orat.\.bS., and those who acted under him, actores, 

Plin. Kp. iii. 19. 

The jiersons employed in rustic w'ork, under the farmer or 
bailiff, w'cre either slaves or hirelings; in later times chiefly 
the former, and many of them chained. See p. 36. Plin. 
xviii. 4. Martial, ix. 23. Grid. Pont. i. 6. 31. The younger 
Pliny had none such, Kj). iii. 19. 

diie Romans were vei-y attentive to every j)art of husbandry, 
as appears from the vvriters on that subject, Cato, Varro, 
V4rgil, Pliu)', Columella, Palladius, &c. 

Soils were chiefly of six kinds ; fat and lean (pingue vel 
niacritm), free and stiff (solutuni vel spissurn, rarum vel den- 
sum), wet and dry {huniiditm vel siccum), which were adapted 
to produce difterent crops, Col. ii. 2. ' 

The free soil was most proper for vines, and the stiff for 
corn, Virg. G. ii. 229. 

The qualities ascribed to the best soil are, that it is of a 
blackish colour (terra nigra vel2rftlla, Virg. G. ii. 203.), glu¬ 
tinous when wet, Ih, 248., and easily crumbled when dry; 

has 
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has an agreeable smell, anti a certain sweetness, Ib. 238. Plin. 
xvii. 5.; imbibes water, retains a proper quantity, and dis¬ 
charges a superfluity, Ib.; when plt)ughed, exhales mists and 
flying smoke, not hurting the plougli-irons with salt rust; 
the ploughman followed by rooks, crows, &c., and, when at 
rest, carries a thick gi'assy turf, Pliu. ib. Vlrg. G. ii. 217. Uand 
for sowing was called AHVTJM, {ah aiando, Varr. It. It. 
i. 21).) anciently sc. Plant. True. 1,2.47.; ground 

for pasture, pascuum, v. -us. sc. (tger, ibid. 

The Romans used various kinds of manure to improve the 
soil, particularly dung (/imus vcl stercus)^ w'hich they were at 
great pains to collect and prepare, in dungliills {sterquiiinia 
\v\ fiuieta)y constructed in a particular manner. Col. i. 6. Plin. 
xxiv. 19. xvii. 9. They sometimes sowetl pigeons’ <hing, or 
the like, on the fields like seed, and mixed it with the eartli by 
sarcling or by weeding-hooks {surcula)^ Col. ii. 16. 

When dung was n-anting, they mi.ved earths of different 
qualities. Ibid.', they sowed lupines, and ploughed them down 
for manure {stervorandi «g/v' eausd), Varr. R. R. i. 23. Beans 
were used by the Greeks for this purpose, Pheophrast. viii. 9. 

The Romans also, for manure, burnt on tlie ground tlu* 
stubble {stipulani nrebani), Virg. G. i. 84., shrubs (fruletu), 
Plin. xviii. 6., twigs and small branches {virgas el .sannenlu). 
Id. 25. They were well aeijiiainted with lime (calx), but do 
not seem to have used it for manure, at least till kite. Pliny 
mentions the use of it for that purpose in (kiul, xvii. 8., and 
hence probably it was tried in Italy, lie also mentions the 
use of marie (MAKGA) of various kinds, both in Britain 
and Gaul, and likewise in Gret'ce, called tliere Pcncargillon, 
xvii.. 5, &.C., but not found in Italy, Ib. 

To carry off the water, {ad arjuain, wlnligiuem iiimunn de- 
duve?idan/,) drains (I nciiaa vel fossa-indies) w'cre made, both 
covered and open {eteece et patentes), according to the nature 
of the soil, and water-furrows, {sulci uquarii vel elices, quod 
nmlam eliciunt, Virg. G. i. 104.) Col. ii. 2. 8. Plin. xviii. 6. 

The instruments used in tillage were, 

ARATRUM, the plough, concerning the form of which 
authors are not agreed. Its chief parts vvere, Tkmo, the 
beam, to which the_/«g///?/, or yoke, w'as fastened; STIVA, 
the plough-tail or handle, on the end of which was a cross 
bar {transversa regula, called Maxk tjla vel capui.us, Gnid. 
Pont. i.8. . 57 .) which the ploughman {arator v. bubulcus) took 
hold of, and by it directed the plough; Vomkr vel -eris, the 
plough-share : BURIS, a crooked ])icce of wood, which went 
between the beam and the plough-shai'c; hence Aratkum 
cuRVUM, Virg. G. i. 176.; represented by Virgil as the prin¬ 
cipal part of the plough, to which there seems to be nothing 

exactly. 
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exactly similar in modern ploughs ; to it was fitted the Den- 
talk, the share-beam, a piece of timber on which the share 
was fixed, called by Virgil, duplici dentalia dorso, i. e. lato, 
and by Varro, dens. To the hnris were also fixed two 
AUREs, supposed to have served in place of what we call 
mold-boards^ or earth-hoards^ by which the furrow is enlarged, 
and the earth thrown back {regeritm') ; Culter, much the 
same with our coulter, rUn. xviii. 18. RALLA, or m//«, 

vel -nm, the plough-staff, used for cleaning the plough-share. 
Id. 19. 0 13 

The Romans hud ploughs of various kinds; some with 
wheels, earth-boards, and coulters, others without them, &e. 
'I’hc common plough had neither coulter nor earth-boards. 

The other instruments were, LIGO, or pala, a spade, usetl 
chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but anciently also in corn 
fields, JJv. iii. 26. Jlorat. Od. iii. 6. 38. Ep. i.‘l4.27.; Ras- 
TRTTM, a rake; Sar(;ulum, a sarclc, a hoe, or weeding-hook; 
Bipens, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hooked iron teeth 
for breaking the clods, and drawing up the earth ai’ound the 
plants, Virg. (>. ii. 400. Ovid. Am. i. 13. 15.; Occa ve’. 
Crates pkntata, a harrow, T'irg. O. i. 91. xviii. 18.; 

Iri’ex, a plank with several teeth, drawn by oxen as a wain, 
to pull roots out of tlie earth, Varr. E . E . iv. 31.; Marra, a 
mattock, or hand hoc, for cutting out Aveeds, Euvenal. iii. 311.; 
Dt)L\HRA, an addicc, or adze, with its edge atliwart the 
handle; Securis, an axe, with its edge parallel to the handle, 
sometimes joined in one, hence called Secoris pol.\«rat.\; 
used not only in vinej ards, but in corn fields, for cutting 
roots of trees, ike. Col. ii. 2. The part of the pruning-knife 
(falx), made in tlie form of the half formed moon (semiformis 
li(n(c)f was also called SKr:uuis, Col. iv. 25. 

'riie Romans always ploughed Avith oxen, usually AA’ith a 
single pair {siiigiflis /ifgis acI paribus), Cic. Verr. iii. 21., 
often more, P/in. XAuii. 18., sometimes Avith three in one yoke. 
Col. vi. 2. 10. \\4iat a yoke of oxen could iilough in one day 
Avas called Jugum, Parr. JL It. i. 10., vcIJugerum, Plin. 


• « • 4 j 

XAUll. 

Oxen, AV'hile young, were trained to the plough Avith great 
care, llrg. G. iii. Ui:3. P<irr. i. 20. Col. vi. 2. The same 
person managed the plough, and drove the cattle (Rector, 
Plin. Ep. 8.‘ 17 .) with a stick, sharpened at the end, called 
8timIILITS ( K - rur / xm ) , a goad. They Avere usually yoked by the 
neck, sometimes by the horns, Plin. viii. 4o. Col. 11. Ihe 
common length of a furroAV, made AA’ithout turning, a\ as J 20 
feet, hence culled Actus, Avhich, squared and doubled lu 
length, made a JUGERUM, Plin. xviii. 3. Varr. i. W. 1 

R K ^ 
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CoL V. 1.5., used likewise as a measure among the Hebrews, 
1 Sam. xir. 14. 

The oxen were allowed to rest a little at each turning. Col. 
ii. 2. Chm adversurarn ventian esf, vel, Cum versus 2 >c'rac- 
tus estf i. e. chin sulrus ad fiuem lu'rductiis esf; and not at any 
other time; (uee strig^re in artu spirifus, i. e. nec inter- 
qniescere in durendo sulco, Plin. xviii. 10., itec in media parte 
versurcc consisfere, Col. ii. 2.) 

When, in ploughing, the ground Avas raised in the form of 
a ridge, it Avas called PORCA (i. c. infer duos su/ros terra da¬ 
ta vel eminens, Varr. 11. R. i. 20. Fest. in lAiront iron), or 
Lira, Col. ii. 4. But T'estus makes pouc.f. to be also the 
furrows on each side C)f the ridge for carrying ofl' the AA ater. 
properly called coi.rir.n, Plin. xviii. 10. s. 40. Hence Lr- 
RAUE, to coA'er the seed Avhen soAvn by the plough, by fixing 
boards to the ploughshare, Plin. xviii. 20. Varr. i. 20., Avhen 
those side furron's AA'cre made, Col. ii. 4. I'hese ridges are 
also called Siuxi ; for sulcus denotes not onlj' the trench 
made bA* the plough, but the earth throAvn up by it, Virg. G. 
i. 1 i:i.' 

The Romans, indeed, seem never to haAe ploughed in 
ridges unless Avhen tliey sou'cd. They did not go round Avhen 
they came to the end of the field as our ploughmen do, but 
returned in the same tract. They Avere at great pains to 
make straight furroAvs, and of equal breadth. 4'he plough¬ 
man who Avent crooked, Avas said Dmi.irark (i. e. tic lira 
decederc; hence, a reeftt cl tcrpto, cf a conununi sensu rcce- 
dere, to dote, to have the intellect impaired by age or passion, 
Horat. K]>. \. 2. 14. Cic. Oral. ii. 18.) and Pk.kvaricari, 
\.o pret'urirate ; whence this Ai ord Avas transferred to expri'ss 
a crime in judicial proceedings, Plin. xviii. 19. s. 49. See 
p. 246. 

To break and divide the soil, the furrows Avere made so nar¬ 
row, that it could not be knoAvn Avhere the plough had gone, 
especially Avhen a field liad been frecpiently ploughed, Ib. 
This AA’^as occasioned by the particular form of the Roman 
plough, AAhich, Avhen lield upright, only stirred the ground, 
without turning it aside. 

The places Avhere the ground Avas left unmoA'cd {crudum et 
immotum)f were called SCAMNA, baulks, Ib. Col. ii. 2. 

The Romans commonly cultivated their ground and left it 
falloAA'^ alternately {alteniis, sc. mmi.s), Virg. C. i. 7 Lj 
still done in %vitzerland, and some provinces of France. 

They are supposed to have been letl to this from an opinion, 
that the earth Avas in some measure exhausted by carrying a 
crop, and needed a year’s rest to enable it to produce another ; 

or 
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or from the culture of olive trees, which were sometimes planted 
in coru-fields, and bore fruit only once m two years, Col. v. 
7^ 8, 9. r\irr. i. 55. PUn. xv. 3. 


A field sown every year was called RESTIBILTS; after a 
year s rest or longer, NOVALIS, fcctn. vel novale^ or Ver* 
VACTUM, Plin. xviii. 19. s. 49. {(juod tHO'e sernel firntmn esf.) 
When a field, after being long uncultivated (rudus vel cmdus), 
was ploughed for the first time, it was said Paosc indi ; the 
second time iterari vcl oFKiiiNor, because then the clods 
were broken by ])ioug]iing across, and harrowing, Pesfus. Pliu. 
xviii. 20.; the third time, terikirl, IjIrari vel in tirani re~ 
dig'i; because then the seed Avas sown, Parr. i. 29. But four 
or five ])loughings were given to still’ land, sometimes nine, 
flrg. G. i. 47 . Plin. xviii. 20. I hid. Kj). v. 0. 

I'o express tliis, they said, tertio, (/narfo, qnintdsnlco screre, 
for to'y (plater, quinijnies arure. One day’s ploughing, or one 
yoking, Avas called kfxA ockra; ten, devcni opera. Col. ii. 4. 

FalloAV ground Avas usually ])loughed in the sj)ring and 
autumn; dry and rich land in AA'inter; Avet and still' ground 
chief!}' in summer: hence that is called the best land {optima 
seg-es). Bis ax;.): ms i-rigora sEXsrr, i. e. hi.sper ecsta- 

tent, his'per hienieni arata. Biin. xviii. 20. Virg. G. i. 48. ’J’hus 
also seg('s is used for ager or terra. Id. iv, 129. Cic. Tusc. ii. 5. 


Jjoeaa uhi prima parctnr arhorihas Skgks, i. e. seniinariuni, 
a nurscr}’, Pirg. G. ii. 206., Ixut commonly for nata, groAving 
corn, or the like, a crop; as seges Uni, G. i. 77-» metapho¬ 
rically, fill* a multitude of things of tlu' same kintl; thus, 
Seges rirorani, OA'id. Met. iii. 1 10. Virg. G. ii. 142., Seges te- 
lortnn, .En. iii. 4o., Seges gloria, <i field, Cic. Mil. 13. 

'I'he xlepth of tlu* furroAX' in the first plougliing {chni sulcus 
aJtiits iniprimere/ar) Avas usually three-fourths of a foot, or 
nine inches ^.s/x/c/^.s xxodran i'ai.is) , Plin. xviii. 19. Pliny cxdls 
ploughing four fiiigers or three inches dt?ep 8cARij'rcATro, 
Jh. 17 ., ienui salro'arare, lb. 18., tenni suspendere sulco,Yii'g. 
G. i. 08. 

The seed \>'as soavu from a basket, (SA rouiA, sc. corhis, tri ^ 
■ntodia, containing tliree ])ecks. Col. ii. 9.) It aa'RS scattcrcxl 
by the hand, Cic. Sen. 15. Plin. xviii. 24., and, that it might 
be done exjualB', the haml always movetl Ax ith the step, as 
with us, Jh. 

The Homans either soAved aboA’C lurrovv (in liruj, ('>v undt;r 
furroAA' (sal) snlco), commonly in tlie latter way. Ihe set'd 
was soAA'n on a plain surface, and tlien ploughed, so that it 
rose in rows, and admitted the operation of hoeing. It AA'as 
sometimes coA'cred AAoth nikes anti harroAX's, (rastris vel crate 
dent aid), Plin. xviii. 20. 

K K 2 
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The principal seed timCj (tenqina mtiimm, salio}iiSi v. se^ 
mmationis, vcl semeninin faciendi,) especially for wheat and 
])arley, was from the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, 
f lrg. G. i. 208., and in spring as soon as the weather woidd 
permit. Col. ii. 8. l^arr, i. 34. 

The Romans were attentive not only to the proper seasons 
for soAving, but also to the choice of seed, and to atlapt tin' 
tpiantitv and kind of seed to the nature of the soil, I'arr. i. 
44. n'rg. a. i. 103. rihi. xviii. 24. s. 55. 

When the groAA ing corns (srgcfrs vel sota, -orum) Avere too 
luxuriant, thcA' Avt're pastured upon (Ji'jiu.sct’hfaitur), Virg. 

G. i. 193. 

To destroy the Aveeds, tAAX) methods Avere \ised ; SAHCU- 
IjA'riO A’el sarri/io, hoeing; and l\l Nt’A'I'lO, Aveeding, 
pulling the AA'eeds Avith the hand, or cutting them Avith a hook. 
Sometimes the growing corns Avere Avateroil (r!g<ih(inii(r), 
A'irg. G. i. 100. 

In some countries, lands are said to liaA i* been of surprising- 
fertility, {suta ( tan mnlto fIfnorc reddehant, Ovid. Ikint. i. .5. 
2 o.) yielding an hundred fold (c.r iota (•cnliati), sometimes moi-e; 
as in Palestine, Gtoi. xxvi. 12.; in Syria and Afric-a, Jltrr. i. 
44.; in Ilispioiid lUfth'd, and lygypt, tiie Ueontine j)Iains of 
Sicily, around lia’nyIon, t'kc. Pltn. xviii. JO. \J.-, but in Italy, 
iii general, only ten after one {dger rum di't inio cj/iciebdt, c/fc- 
rehaf, \.fimdchnt; decimo cioti fu'tiore reddebaf), \'arr. i. 44., 
as in Sicily, Civ. T'cn\ iii. 47-, sometimes not above four 
(frianciilti cion quarto respotidcbdut), Col. iii. 3. 

The grain chiefly cultiA-ated by the lloman.s, Avas Avheat of 
different kinds, and called b\' dilTerent names, I'Kl'l'ICUM, 
silfgo*rohiis, also I^AR,or ddor.ftir ddorcditi A'el stnticti ddorctati^ 
or simply ddorctaii ; aa Iumk-c Ai)ouK \, Avarlike j)raisi‘<n‘glory. 
yldored uldiueiu uj/ircre^ Plant. Ain])h. i. 1.38., i. e. glorid, \. 
2. 10., or victory, becau.se a certain eptantity of corn (odor) 
used to be given as a reward to the soldiers after a victory, 
J-Iordf. Od. iv. ii. 4 1. P/itt. xviii. 3. No kind of w heat among 
us exactly answers the description of the Roman fur. What 
re.senibles it most, is Avhat avc call .spelt. 

FAR is put for all kinds of corn, AA'hence F.ahina, mi-aJ ; 
furind .siligticd vel trUhea, .shttild, a cI sittiilagr/, Jlo.s .svY/g/Vo’.v, 

The KiC'C flour. Ctatt fiterts tio.strcc puido uute fariuic, 
fallow' alteri.yel Pers. v. 115. 

still done in t^RJ.)EUM, vel ordeuiii, was not so much eulti- 

Thcy are Avheat. It Avas tlie food of horses, 

that the earth AA^ii’^t?s used for breafl fy.'««/.s /(orc/cwY7^v), Plin. 
crop, and needed soldier.s, by Avay of punishment, in- 

. xxvii. 13, In France and -Spain, also in 

I’anuonia, 
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Patinonia, T)io. xlix. 36., especially before the Introduction 
of vine 5 fards, it Avas converted into ale, as among us, called 
vfrlia or r.cria in Spain, and eennsia in France, Plin. xiv. 22.; 
tlic froth or foam of which (spiinia ) Avas used for bann or 
y^'R^t in bakiTig (pro fcrmento), to make the bi*ead lighter, 
xviii. 7-, und by women for improving their skin, (ad ciiton 
iiutriendnm). Id. xxii. 25, s. 82. 

Oats, avi':na, Avere cultivated chiefly as food for horses; 
sometimes also made into bread (panis ai'c/iareus). Avena 
is put for a degenerate grain (idtiam frumenti, ('io)i. hordeum 
■in cam dcp;cneraf), Plin. xviii. IJ. Cic. Fin. v. 30., or for oats 
Avhieh grow Avild, (stcrilcs avoifc^ i. e. qmr. iton serimtur,) 
Serv. in Vii*g, Eel, 37. G. i. 153. 226. 

As the rustics used to play on an oaten stalk, hence avena 
is put for a pipe (tibia vel \6rg. Eel. i. 2. iii. 27. 

Martial. A’iii. 3. So calannt.s, .stipnla, ar/aido, ebar. Sec. 

Flax or lint (LINUM) Avas used ehiefl\^ for sails, and cord¬ 
age for ships, likcAvise for aa earing apparel; particularly by the 
nations of Gaul, and those beyond the Rhine, Plin. xix. 1., 
sometimes made of surprising fineness. Ibid. The rearing 
r)f flax AA'as thought hurtful to land, Virgil joins it Avdth oats 
and poj)py, (k i. 77- 

Willows (SAEICICS) Avere cidtivated for binding the vines 
to the trees that supj)ortcd them; for hedges, Ilri^. G. ii. 436., 
and for making baskets. They greAV chiefly in moist ground; 
lienee ndam salictnm^ l lorat. Od. ii. 5. 8. Liv. xxv. 17- Cato 
f>. So the osier, silcr ; and broom, i!;c7iista, Virg. G. ii. 11. 

Various kinds of pulse (Icgamina) Avere cultiAUited by the 
Romans, FARA, tliebean; on, pease; lupine; 

fasclns, pbasr/ns, vel ])/a(seb!tts, the kidney-bean; iens, lentil; 
cicer cirerca/a, ricia v. crvnni, Aa'tches, or tares; scsaniarn 
V. -a. Sec. These served chiefly for footl to cattle; some of 
them, also, for food to slaves and otliers, especially in times 
of scai’city, when not only the seed, but also the husks or 
pods (.siHqua-), were eaten, llorat. Kp. ii. 1. 123. 7ko\v. iii. 
35 . 'J’he turnip {raprnn v, -</, vel rapns) Avavs cultivated for 
th.e same purpose, Plin. XA'iii. 13. 

There Avere several things soavu to he cut green, for foddi'r 
(o the labouring cattle; oriniunixfAoctjmain, fwnani Grcc- 
emn, vicia, cicera\ crvitni, See. particularly the hei’b ■niedica 
and ri/ti.sas for slieep. P/in. xiii. 21, 

3’he Romans paid particular al tention to nieadows (Fjiata, 
quasi semper parata, Plin. xviii. 5.), for raising hay and feed¬ 
ing cattle, by'^ cleaning and dunging them, sowing various 
grass seeds, defending them from cattle, and sometimes 
watering them. Col. ii, 17* 

Hay 
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Hay (Fcenum) was cut and piled up in cocks, or small 
heaps, of a conical figure {in metas extructum), then collected 
into large stacks, or placed under covert. Col. ii. 22. When 
the hay w'as carried off the field, the mowers {facniscces vel 
-cm) went over the meadows again { lirata siciliebant, i. c.fal- 
cibus consec(tba7tt), and cut wdiat they had at first left. This 
gi'uss was called aicilimentHini and distinguished from fcenum. 
Late hay was called Fcenum caiidum, Plin. xviii. 28. 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of fences {sejitUi 
sepes, vel sepinienta ); a wjdl {macci'ia), hedge, wooden fence, 
and ditch, for defending their marches {Ihniies)^ and corn 
fields, G. i. 270 ., and for enclosing their gardens and 

orchai’ds, but not their meadows and pasture-grounds. Their 
cattle and sheep seem to have pastured in the open fields, 
with persons to attend them. They had parks for deer and 
other wild beasts, Col. ix. Preef .; but the onlj'^ enclosures 
mentioned for cattle, were folds for confining them in the 
night-time, {septa v. stabula buhilia^ oi'iHa, capi’Uia, ^c.) 
either in the open air, or under covering, Virg. vii. 512. 

Corns were cut down {rnetchantur) by a sickle, or hook, or 
by a scythe; or the ears {spiem) were stript (jff by an instru¬ 
ment, called RAru.uuM, i. e. serrula fen'ea, an iron saw, 
Varr. i. 50. {Palx verriculata rostrata, vel deiitata, merga, 
\e\ pecten); and the straw^ afterwards cut. Col. ii. 21. To this 
Virgil is thought to allude, G. i. 317., fi'Ud not to binding 
the corn in sheaves, as some sui)pose, which the Romans seem 
not to have done. Col. ibid. In Gaul, the corn was cut down 
by a machine drawn by two horses, Plin. xviii. 30. 

Some kinds of j^ulsc, and also corn, were pulled up by the 
root {vellebantnr). Col. ib. et ii. 10. 12. Plin. xviii. 30. s. 72. 

The Greeks bound their corn into sheaves, Homer. II. xviii. 
550., as the Hebrews, Gen. xxxvii. 7*, who cut it down with 
sickles, taking the stalks in handfuls {rnej’gites), as we do, 
Ituthy ii. 15. 

The corn when cut was carried to the threshing-floor 
{area ), or barn {horreum ), or to a covered place adjoining to 
the thrcshing-lloor, called Nuiiiuarium, Col. ii. 21. If the 
ears were cut off from the stalks, they -were thrown into bas¬ 
kets, Varr. i. 1. When the corn was cut with part of the 
straw, it vvas cai’ried in carts or wains {plaustrd), as with us, 
Virg. ii. 203. 

The AREA, or thi*eshing-floor, was placed near the house. 
Col. i. 6., on high ground, open on all sides to the wind, of 
a round figure, and raised in the middle, Varr. i. 2. 

It was sometimes paved with flint-stones, Co/, i. 6., but 
usually laid with clay, consolidated with great care, and 
smoothed with a huge roller, Virg. G, i. 178, 


The 
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The grains of the corn were beaten out, {exctitiehantur, tun~ 
dehantur, terehantur vel exterebantur,) by the hoofs of cattle 
driven over it, or by the trampling of horsey, {equarum gressi- 
Ims,) Plin. xvii. 30. Virg. G. iii. 132. Col.ii. 21,; hence-rffrea 
duni messes sole calente teret^ for frumehta in area terentur, Ti- 
bull, i. 5. 22.; or by flails, {bacuHy fustes vel perticce,) Ibid.; 
or by a machine, called 'Praha, v. trahea, a dray or sledge, 
a carriage without wheels; or TRIBULA, vel ~iim, made 
of a board or beam, set with stones or pieces of iron, {tabula 
lapidibiiSf ant ferro asperato,) with a great weight laid on it, 
and drawn by yoked cattle, (jumentisjnnctis^) Ibid, t^t Verr. 
i, 52. 

'jTribulaf a thi’eshing machine, has the first syllable long, 
from Tpiftw, tero, to thresh; but tribulus, a kirjd of thistle, (or 
warlike machine, with three spikes or more, for throwing or 
fixing in the ground, called also nmrex, usually plural, murices 
caltrops, iV5/,.xix. 1 .s.6. Cart. iv. 13. Txget. iii. 24.) 
has tri short, from tv, three, and a spike or prickle. 

These methods of beating out the corn Were used by the 
Greeks, Homer. Tl. xx. 495., and .leu's, Isaiah., xxviii. *27. 

Corn was winnowed {nentilabatiir), or cleaned from the 
chaff {acus, -eris), by a kind of shovel (nallas, pala vel imiti- 
labrnm), Avhich threw the corn aci'oss the wind, Varr. i. 52., 
or by a sieve {vnnnus vel cribrum), which seems to have been 
use<i with or without w ind, Col. ii. 21., as among the Greeks, 
Homer. Jl. xiii. .588., and Jews, Is. xxx. 24. Amos, ix. 9. 
Lake, xxii. 31. 

The corn w’hen cleaned {expurgatnni) laid \ip in grana¬ 
ries {horrea vc\ granarivi), variously constructed, Plin, xviii. 
30., sometimes in pits {in scrobibns), where it was preserved 
for many years; Vurrt) says fifty, Id. Sf Varr. i. 57. 

The straw was used for various purposes; for littering 
cattle, (pecoriovibus bubusqicesnbsternebatnr, unde Stramen, 
V. stramentum dictum,) Varr. i. 1.3., for fodder, Plin. xviii. 
30.; and for covering houses; wdiencc Culmkn, the roof, from 
culmus, a stalk of corn. Id. 

The straw cut with the ears was properly called Pale a ; that 
left in the grountl, and afterwai'ds cut, Stramen, vel stramen¬ 
tum., vel stipnla, the stubble, w’hich was sometimes burnt in the 
fields, to meliorate the land, and destroy the weeds. Id. Virg. 
G. i. 84. 

As oxen w^ei'e chiefly used for ploughing, so were the fleeces 
of sheep for clothing; hence these animals were reared by the 
Romans with the greatest care. Virgil gives directions about 
the breeding of caWe, {qui cultus haberido sit pecori,) of oxen 
and horses (aumenta), G. iii. 49. 72., of sheep and goats 

(greges). 
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(greges), V. 286., also of dogs, 404., and bees, iv., as a part 
of husbandr)\ 

While individuals were restricted by law to a small portion 
of land, and citizens themselves cultivated their own farms, 
there was abundance of provisions without the importation of 
grain, and the republic could always command the service of 
hardy and brave warriors Avhen occasion required. But in 
after ages, especially under the emperors, wlien landed property 
was in a manner engrossed by a few, Juvenal, ix. 55., and 
their immense estates in a great measui*e cultivated by slaves, 
JAv. vi. 12. Sertec. Kp. 114., Rome was forced to depend on 
the provinces, both for supplies of provisions, and of men to 
recruit her armies. Hence Pliny ascribes the ruin first of Italy, 
and then of the provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too ex¬ 
tensive possessions, {Latifundiu, sc. nimis ampla,y>crf//f/erc 
Ituliarn; jam ver'o et pr()in.nvias)y xviii. 13. (>. 

The price of land in Italy was increased by an edict of 
Trajan, that no one should be admitted as a candidate for 
!in office who had not a third part of his estate in land, 
P/m. Ep. vi. 19. 


PROPAGATION OF TREES. 

Romans propagated trees and shrubs much in the same 
^ way as wc do. 

Those are properly called trees {arhores) which shot up in 
one great stem, body, or trunk, {stirps, truncus, caudex vel 
.stipes,) and then, at a good distance from the earth, spread 
into branches and leaves {rami et folia) ; shrubs, (FRUTICES, 
vel virgiilta,) whicli divide into branches {rami v. -uli), and 
twigs or sprigs {virgee v. -«/«■), as soon as they rise from the 
root. These shrubs, which approach near to the nature of 
herbs, are called by Pliny .sujfrntices. 

Virgil enumerates the various ways of propagating trees 
and shrubs {si/lva' frnticesque), both natural and artificial, 
G. ii. 9, &c. 

I. Some vx'ere thought to be produced spontaneously; as the 
osier {siler), the broom {genista), the poplar and willow {salLv ). 
But the notion of spontaneous propagation is now universally 
exploded. Some by fortuitous seeds, as the chesnut, the 
e,s<mlus, and oak; some from the roots of other trees, as the 
cherry, (Ckrasits, first brought into Italy by Eucullus from 
Cerasus, a city in Pontus, A. IJ. G80., and 120 years after 
that, introduced into Britain, Pliii. xv. 25. s. 30.) the elm and 
laurel {latirus), u hich some take to be the bay tree. 


II. The 
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II. The artificial methods of propagating trees were,—1. 
By suckers, (Stolones, mule cognomen, STOLO, Plin. xvii. 1. 
Varr. i. 2.) or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, and planted 
in furrows or trenches {sulci v. fossce ). 

—2. By sets, i. e. fixing in the ground branches {rami v. 
/a/erc), sharpened {actirninaii) like stakes, {acutorohorevalliv&X 
pali, cut into a point; sudes (juadtdfidcc, slit at the bottom in 
four.) Virg. O. ii. 25. Plin, xvii. I/., or pieces of the cleft- 
wood {candices secti). Id., or by planting the trunks with the 
roots {stirpes). Id. When plants were set by the root {ettm 
radice serchantitr), they were called Vivikai>icj?.s, quicksets, 
Cic. iSen. 13. 

—3. By layers (propagines), i. e. bending a branch, and 
fixing it in the earth, without disjoining it from the mother- 
tree, whence new shoots spring (viva snd plantaria terra), 
V. 27 . This method was taught by nature from the bramble 
{ex rubo), Plin. xvii. 13. s. 21. It was chiefly used in vines 
and myrtles, Tlrg. G. ibid. v. 03., the former of w'hieh, how¬ 
ever, were more frequently propagated, 

— -A. By slips or cuttings; small shoots cut from a tree, and 
planted in the ground, {surculi, et MAJ.r.Eoij, i. c. sitrcuJi 
ntrinque capitnlnti), with knops or knobs, i. e. protuberances 
on each side, like a small hammer, Plin. xvii. 21. 

—5. By grafting, or ingrafting, (INSITIO,) i. e. inserting 
a scion, a shoot or sprout, a small branch or graff, {tradux v. 
surculus,) of one tree into the stock or branch of another. 
There were several Avays of ingrafting, of Avhich Virgil de¬ 
scribes only one; namely, Avhat is trailed cleft grafting, which 
Avas performetl by clcaAong the head of a stock, and putting a 
scion from another tree into the cleft, (fcraces plantcc immittun- 
tur. Ibid. V. 7^. Altcrius ramos vertere in afterms, 31.); thus 
beautifully expressed by Ovid, Plssaque adoptivus accipit arbor 
opes, Medic. Fac. (). 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft udll 
succeed unless it be upon a stock Avhich bears fruit of the same 
kind. But Virgil ami Columella say, that any scion may be 
grafted on any stock, Onmis stircnlus omni arbori inseripotest, 
si non est ei, cni inserifur, cortice dissiniilis. Col. v. 11.; as 
apples on a peai'-stock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on 
a prune or plum-stock, Virg. G. ii. 33., apples on a plane-tree, 
pears on a wild asli, &c. i>. 70. Plin. xv. 1. 5. s. I 7 . 

Similar to ingrafting,is what goes by the name of inoculation, 
or building {oculos irnponere, inocnlare v. -utio). The parts of 
a plant whence it budded {unde germinaret), were called 
OCULI, eyes, Plin. xvii. 21. s. 35., and when these were 
cut off, it was said, occcccari, to be blinded. Id. xvii. 22. 

Inoculation 
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Inoculation was performed by making a slit in the bark of 
one tree, and inserting the bud {gemma v. gerrnen) of another 
tree, which united with it, v. 73'j called also Emflastratio, 
Col. V. 11. But Pliny seems to distinguish them, xvdi. 16. 
s. 26. The part of the bark taken out, {jmrs exempta; an- 
gustus in ipso nodo sinusy) was calledScuTOLA v.tjsssulla, the 
name given also to any one of the small divisions in a checquered 
table or pavement. Id. Sec p. 491. 

Forest trees {arboressylvcslrcs) were propagated chiefly by 
seeds. Olives by truncheons, {frunci, candices secti, v. lignum 
siccum,) i. c. by cutting or sawing the trunk or thick branches 
into pieces of a foot, or a foot and a half in length, arul plant¬ 
ing them; whence a root, and soon after a tree was formed, 
P^irg. a. ii. 30. 63. 

Those trees which -were reared only for cutting were called 
Arbouks c.edua-:, or which, being cut, sprout up again 
{succiscc repullnlant), from the stem or root, Plin. xii. 19. 
Some trees grow to an immense height. Pliny mentions a 
beam of lai*ix, or larch, 120 feet long, and 2 feet thick, 

xvi. 40. s. 7d. 

The greatest attention was paicl to the cultivation of vines. 
They u’ere planted in the gi'ound, well trenched and cleaned 
{inpasfiH(xfo, &c.agro), in furrows, or in ditches, P/iVi.xvii.22., 
disposed in rows, either in tlie form of a square, or of a gjtinciinx', 
Virg. G. ii. 277* The outermost rows were called AxTiis, 
Id. 417. lestus. 

When a vineyai*d was dug up {rcfodiehalut'), to be planted 
anew, it was pro[)erly said rejmstinuri, from an iron instru¬ 
ment, with two forks, called j>ast/n.mn, Col. iii. 18., which 
word is put also for afield ready for planting {agerpastinatus ). 
An old vineyard thus preparetl was called .Vjnktijm kusti- 
BII.E, Id. 

The vines were suppoi'ted by reeds {arundixies), or round 
stakes, (PAi.i, wlxexxcc intes pularcy i. e,. fulcire\Q\pcdurey) or 
by pieces of cleft oak or olive, not round {^ridiva;), Plin. 

xvii. 22., which served as props, {adminicula v. pedamenta^ 
round which the tendrils {(daviciilm v. capreoH, i. e. colliculi v. 
cauliculi vitti intorti, tit cincinni, Varr. i. 31.) twined. Two 
reeds or stakes {valli furcecque bklentes') supported each vine, 
with a stick (perticu), or reed across, called Jdgcm or 
Cantherium, Col. iv. 12., and the tying of t!ie vines to it 
Capitum conjugatio et religatio, Cic. Sen. 15., was 
effected by osier or willow twigs, many of which grew near 
Ameria, in Umbria, Virg. G. i. 265. Col. iv. 30. 4. Plin. 
xvi. 37. s. 69. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support 
it, without a Jtcgnm or cross-pole; sometimes four poles, with 
Vi jugum to each; hence called vitis Compluviata {a cavis 
cediuni complnvih), Plin. xvii. 21., if hwt one Jiigian^ UNi- 
.iiJGA, 22. Concerning the fastening of vines to certain trees, 
see p. 418. The arches formed by the branches joined 
together (ctim palmitc!; sarmento inter sc jnnguntur funium 
modojy were called Foneta, PHh. xvii. 22., and branches of 
elms extended to sustain the vines. Tab ui. at a, stories, Virg. 
G. ii. 361. 

When the branches { 2 ^almites v.jmmpini) were too luxuriant, 
the superfluous sh«jots or twigs {sannenta) were lopt off with 
the priming-knife (ferro mnputata), Cic. Sen. 15. Hence 
VbxEs compescere vel castigarc; comas stringere, hrachia 
tonderc, Virg. G. ii, 368. Pampinure, for dccerpercy 

to lop off the small branches, Plbi. xviii. 27- 

Tlic highest shoots were called Fi.aghbla, Virg. G. ii. 299.; 
the branches on wliieh the fruit grew, Palm.-e; the ligneous 
or woody part of a vine, MATiriiiA; a branch springing from 
the stock,P aMJ' iNARJUM ; fromam)therbraneh,FRUCTUARiuM; 
the mark of a hack or chop, Cicatiiix; M'hence cicatricoszis, 
Plin. xvii. 22. Col. v. 6. 

The vines supported by cross stakes in dressing were usually 
cut in the form of the letter X, which was cjilled Dut;ussATib, 
('oltn)i. iv. 17 - 

The fruit of the vine v. as culled UVA, a gi*ape; put for a 
vine, Virg. G. ii. 60., for wine, IJorat. Od. i. 20.10., for a vine 
branch (pampiirns), Ov\(S. Met. iii. 666., for a swarm {exarnen') 
of bees, Virg. G. iv. .^>.'>8., properly not a single berry {ac/inus 
V. ~um). Suet. Aug. 76., but a cluster (racemus, i. e. acinoruni 
congeries, cum pedicnlis). Col. xi. 2. 

3'he stone of the grape was called Vinacuus, v. eian, or 
acinus vinaccHs, Cic. Sen. 15. Any cluster of flowers or ber¬ 
ries, {racemus in ori>em circumaetiis,) particularly of ivy 
{hedcra), was called CORYMBUS, P/5/, xvi. 34. Virg. 
Pel. iii. 39. Orid. Mel. iii. 665,, crocei corynihi, i. e. flores. 
Col. X. 301. 

The season when the grapes were gathered was called 
ViNUEMTA, the vintage (« vino demendo, i. e. uvis legendis')\ 
whence imidem iator, a gatherer of grapes, Ilorat. Sat. i. 7- 30. 

Vineyards (VINE^F vel inneta), as fields, were divided by 
cross paths, called LIMITFS; (hence limitare, to divide or 
separate, and limes, a boundary.) The breadth of them was 
determined by law; see lex Mamii.ia. A path or road from 
east to west, was called DECIMANUS, sc. limes (« mensura 
denfim actuum), from south to north, CARDO {a cardine 
mundi, i. c. the north pole; thus. Mount Taurus is called 

Cardo, 
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Caudo, Z,^?j.xxxvii.34.) or Scmita; whence semifare^ to divide 
by-paths in this dhection, because they were Xisually narrower 
than the other paths. The spaces {area:), included between two 
aemitce, were called Pagin.e, comprehending each the breadth 
of live pali, or capita vithrni, distinct vines, Plin. xvii. 22. 
Hence agri Comcaginanths, contiguous grounds. 

Vines were planted [serchantiir) at different distances, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the soil, xisually at the tlistancc of live 
feet, sometimes of eight ; of tu'cnty feet by the Urnhri and 
A/rtr.s7’,who ploughed and sowed corn between the xunes, xx'hich 
places they called Pokcxti.kta . Vines which were transplanted 
{traaslafa ), boi’C frxiil txvo years sooner than those that u'crc 
not (satcr), Plin. ibid. 

The IJmiles Dkoumanj xx’cre called rnoRsi, x.c.porro versi, 
straight; and the Cakdinks cross, Veslus. From 
the (lecuinaiii being the cliicf paths in a field ; hence ;uic( cm a- 
Nus for inaguf/s, thus, Ora vel poma dccarnana, Festus. 
Acipenscr decunanms, large, (dc. h'in. ii.S. So Flactas deci~ 
mamis vel derimas, the greatest, (h id. 'I'rist, i. 2. 49. ISIct. 
xi. 530. Sil. xiv. 122. Lacati.x.iy'2. Sener. Agam. 502.; 
as T/nKvfuu, lei'tias flactas, among tlie Cheeks. IjiMi iiis is 
also put for the streets of a city, JAi'. xxxi. 24. 

Pliny directs the Ihnitcs dccamaai in vineyards to lie made 
C'ighteen feet broad, and the cardiacs or traasrersi liaiitcs, ten 
feet broad, 1*lhi. xvii. 22. s. VAj. 

Vines were planted thick in fertile ground (j)iagui ca?apo), 
and thinner on hills, bxit always in exact order (ad tiagaoa), 

Virg. Ci. ii. 277- 

The Romans in transplanting trees marked on the bark tlie 
w^ay each stood, that it might point to the same <|uarter of the 
heaven in the place xvhere it xx^xs set, f lrg. G. ii. 209. 
Coliimcdl. de Arbor. 17. 4. Pallad. Fchr. 19. 2. 

In the diflbi'ent fiperationsof husbandry, they paid the sanu; 
attention to the i*ising and sc'tting of tlic stars as sailors. Id. 
G. i. 204., also to the winds, JfL 51. iii. 273. 

The names of the chief xvinds xvere, Aqa'ilo, or Horens, the 
110x411 wind; Zepfri/rns, vel Faroains, the xvest wind; Anstcr 
V. IVotas, the south wind; Farus, the east xvind; Coras, 
Cauras, vel Jdpi.v, the north-west; Afriens, vel IvMis, the 
south-west, Scnec. Nat. q. v. 10.; T'oTturnas, the south-east, 
^tc. But Pliny denominates and places some of these ililfcrently, 
ii. 47 . xviii. 33,34. Winds arising from the land w'crc called 
Altaui, or apoga:i; from the sea, tropan, Plin.ii. 44. 

The ancients observed only four M’^inds, calletl Vknti 
C’artiinales, Serv.ia Virg. i. 131., because they blow from 
the four cardinal points of the w’orld, IHin. ii. 47. Homer 
mentions no more, Or/^^.v.v. E. 295.; so in imitation of him, 

Ovid, 
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Ovid, Met. i. 61. Trist. 1.2. 27., and Manilius, j4stron. iv. 
589. Afterwards intermediate Mdnds -were added, first olie, 
and then two, between each of the venti Cardinales. 


CARRIAGES OF THE ROMANS. 

^I^IIE carriages (Vioxicitla, rcctdhula, v. -acula) of the 
ancients, were of various kinds ; whicii are saixl to have 
]>eeu invented by different persons ; by Bacchus and Ceres, 
'rUnill. ii. I. 42., Alinerva, Cic. AV//. jt>.iii.24., Erichthonius, 
G. iii, 1 R:!., the Phrygians, Plin. vii. .56, &c. 

Beasts of b\irden were most anciently used {tminmlia vel 
Jurnciitd DOSSCAKIA, vel from dorsum, i.c. tota 

posterior pars eorporis ; ipiodeti devexa Jit deorsum. Pestus). 
A dorser, dorsel, or dosser, a paiinel, or pack-saddle {tditella 
A'cl stratu))i), was laid on lliem to enable them to bear their 
burden more easily, used chiefly on asses and mules; hence 
called CuiTKi.i.AUir, bumorousl}'applied to porters, geruU vel 
haju/i. Plant. Alost. iii. 2. 9-1., but not o:^en ; hence Cuiteula-; 
novi SUNT i.MiHAsi ivK, wlicii a task is imposed on one which 
he is unfit for, Cie. xlU. v. 15. Bt)s t iutki.uas, sc. portal ^ 
Quinctil. an 11 .21. 

This covering AATis by later writers called SAGA'IA; put also 
iox sella, or ejdtippitim, a saxidle for riding on ; honceJiime7ita 
SAGMARiA, vel surchiuriact suj.i.auia, I'epet. ii. 10. Pamprid. 
lleliop. 4., sometimes with a (“oarse cloth below (Cento, vel 
rettfuiicKlas, a saddle-cloth). 

A pack-horse Avas called Cauaelus, or Cantiierius, v. 
-lion, ac.JiotieiitHin, ((/nasi carentcrius, i. e. eipuis vastratus, 
a gelding; fpii hoe distal ah eipio, qaod 'ma/alis a rerre, a 
barroAv or hog from a boar, eapas a gallo, vervex ah arietc, 
Vari’o de Re Rust. ii. 7. fi».) ^fie. Fam. ix. 18. 

Hence wlnime sis eantheriam in fossa, he not a pack-horse 
in the ditch, 7v//NXxiii. 47. Some make cantherias the same 
A\ith elitellarins, an ass or mule, and read, AIinime, sc. 
descendam hi viam; Sens, cantherium in foss.x, eqims 
hahehat ohvitan, i. e. you knoAV the fable of the horse meeting 
an ass or mule in a narrow Avay, and being trodden dovv'u by 
him, Scheffer, de lie Tehic. See Swinburne’s Travels in the 
South of Italy, vol. ii. sect. 66. Others suppose an allusion 
to be here made to the prop of a A'ine, Groi/oinas in Loe. 

He Avho drove a beast of burden Avas called AGASO, and 
more rarely Agti ator, Virg. G. i. 2711. A leathern bag 
{suecidus scorteus,) or Avallct, in AA'hich one Avho rode sucli a 
beatit curried his necessaries, Avas called Hiveoi’ERa, SenecJCji. 

87., 
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87; Mantica, Ilorat. Sat. i. 6 . 106., Pkua averta, a 
cloak-bag or portmanteau, SchoUaat. ib., or Buega, yesfns. 

An instrument put on the back of a slave, or any other 
jierson, to help him to carry his burden, was called AiiiuM- 
NUi.A, (from folio,) FURCA vcl FURCii.cA, l^estus, Plauf- 
Casin. ii. 8. 2., and because Marius, to diminish the number 
of waggons, which wei*e an incumbrance to the army, ap¬ 
pointed that the soldiers shmdd carry their baggage, {sarcrnie, 
vasa et cibaria,) tied up in bundles, upon fitrcre or forks, both 
the soldiers and these yWreve were calk'd MULI MARIAN!, 
in Ailrumnida J'roittin, iv. 1,7- Plutarrb. in. Mar. 
Expeo.ere, e.tickrk, vcl EKTRiTiitaiE FiTRCA, YvA furcilid, to 
drive away by force, Jlorat. .Kp. i. 10. 24. Vic. Alt. xvi. 2. 

Any thing carried, not on the. l)ack, but on the shoidders, 
or in the hands of men, was called as the 

dishes at an entertainment, Snet. An^. 74., the si^oils at a 
triumph,’Tf/. U<r.v. 37-, the images of the gods at sacred games. 
Id. 76., the corpse anti other things carried at a funeral. Id. 
Cal. 16. 

When persons were earrietl in a chair or sedan, on which 
they sat, it was called S biLLA gY’.s/«^o/vV/, poriatorin.fertoria, 
Suet. Ner. 26., or Cathkoka, Jnvenal. i. 64. vi. 90., in a 
couch or litter, on u4»ich tlu'y Jay extended, LECTICA, vel 
t UBiiJ-:, /Saef. Uoni. 2. Oi'i.d. A. A. i. 487-, nsctl both in the 
city and on journies, I'ac. Hist. 1.05. Atm. xiv. 4. Pliu. lip. 
iii. 5. Suet. Oth. 6. AVo’. 26. J'ii. 16., sometimes open, and 
sometimes covered, Cic. Pbil.\\.A\. Atl.XK). 12.,w'ith curtains 
of skin or cloth. Martial, xi. 99. 11., called PaAGtri.A., Suet. 
'Tit. 10., which were occasionally drawn aside, Scnec. Suet. 7-, 
sometimes witli a winilow of ghiss, or transparent stone, ,Iuv. 
iii. 242. iv. 20., so that they might either read or u'rite, or 
sleep in them, Aar. iii. 249. ’'rhere were commonly some 
footmen or lacqueys, who AA’cnt before the sedan (cursores), 
Petron. 28. Senec. lip. 120. 

The sella: and lectica: of women wet'c of a different con¬ 
struction from those of men ; hence sellayeX levtica mtdiebris. 
Suet. Oth. 6.: the cathedra is supposed to have been peculiar 
to women, ,Juv. vi. 91. Mart. xii. 68. 'J^ic sella usually con¬ 
tained but one; the lectica, one or more, 'Tacit. Hist. iii. 67- 
Sxiet. Ner. 9. Cic. Q. Pr. ii. 9. The sella had ordj'^ a small 
pillow {cervical) to recline the head on, ,Iuv. vi. 352. Tlie 
/ec/jcahad amattress, Senec.ad il/nrc. 16.,stuffedAvithfeathers; 
hence pensiles Juv. i. 159.: sometimes AAUth roses 

(pulvinus rasa farefusj, Cic. Verr. v. 11., probablj^with ropes 
below. Mart. ii. 57- 6. Gell. x. 3. 

Tlie sella: and lectica: were carried by slaA’^es, called LEC- 
TICARII, calories, gcruli, v.hajuli, Scnec. Ep. 80.113., drest 

commonly 
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commonly in a dark or red penula. Id. 13en. iii. 28., tall, 
{longi v.procen) and handsome, Senec.Ep. 110.,from different 
countries, iii. 249. vi. 350. vii. 132. viii. 132. ix. 142. 
They M'ere supported on poles (ASSERES, vel aniites). Id. 
vii. 132. Mart. ix. 23. 9., not lixt, but removable {exemptiles), 
Suet. Cal. 58., placed on the shoidders or necks of the slaves, 
Plin. Pan. 22.24., hence they were said aliquern sitccolare. 
Suet. Cl. 10., and those carried by them, imceolari. Id. Oth. 
6., who were thus greatly raised above persons on foot, parti- 
cularlv such as M'ere carried in the sella or cathedra, Juvenal, 
iii. 240. 

Tlie sella was commonly carried by two, JTuv.i'k. 142., and 
the by four; sometimes by six, hence called hexaphoi'os. 

Mart. ii. 81., and by eight OCTOPUOROS, v. -nrn. Id. vi, 
59. ix. 3. See p. 4'4(). 

When the Lectica Avas set down, it had four feet to support 
it, usually of wood, CatiiiLy:.'‘2'2., sometimes of silver or gold, 
Athen.x. 10. The kings of India had Pectica; of solid gold. 
Curt. viii. 9. 

The use of Peetiecc \VAt=, thoiightto have been introduced at 
Rome from the nations of the East towards the end of the re¬ 
public. But we find them mentioned long before, on journey, 
and in the army, xxi^a ^2. Gcll. x. 3, The Emperor 

Claudius is said first to haA'c used a sella covered at top, Dio. 
lx. 2. 

They do not seem to have been used in the city in the 
time of Plautus or of Terence; but they were so frequent 
under Cjesar that he jjrohibitcd the use of them, unless to 
persons of a certain rank and age, and on certain days. Suet. 
Cees. 43. Cl. 28. Those who Jiad not sedans of their own, 
got them to hire, ,7uvertal. vi. 3.52. ix. 142. Hence we 
read in later times of CounoiiA et casy’jia, J^ecticariorurn, 
who seem to have consisted not only of slaves, but of plebeians 
of the lowest rank, particularly freedmen. Mart. iii. 46. 
SEJ.i.yK erant ad cxoiierandum rentrein aptte, et Privat^k 
vel FAMiniARUJA., Parr. 11. It. i. 14., et Public/e, Martial. 
xii. 78. 

A kind of close litter carried {gestata v. deport at a) hy two 
mules (Mui.i, ex cejud et asino : Hinni, Hinnhli, v. Bitr- 
i>oNj5s, e.f eqtio et asind), Plin. viii. 44. s. 69., or little horses j 
Manni, Ovid. Amor. ii. 16.49. i. c. equi minuti, wXpurnilii, s. 
-iones (dwarfs), was called BASTARNA, mentioned only by 
later writers. 

A carriage without wheels, drawn by any animals, was called 
TRAHA, V. -ea, vel traga, a sledge, used in rustic work in 
beating out the corn, see p. 503. (called by Varro, Pecnicuni 
plosfellum, R. R. 1. 52., because used for that purpose by the 

Carthaginians), 
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Cuithagiiiians), and among northern nations in travelling on 
the ice and snow. 

Carriages with one wheel were called Una rota, Hygin, 
ii. 14. A vehicle of this kind dranm by the hands of slaves, 
Chiramaxium, Petro7t.2S,^ or Arcuma, JFestufi. A vehicle 
with two wheels, Birotum ; with four, (qnadrirotmm)^ 
Tf T/*«/CTJjc\ov aTriivtf, V. rcTpa/r/ioxov, qiiatuOi'TOturtlVl CUri'USf Ho- 

nier. II. O. ^124. 

Two horses yoked to a carriage were called BIGtE, hijiigiy 
V. hijuges ; three, trigre ; and four, quadrlgw^ quadrijugi, v. 
-ges ; fretjuentl^'^ put for the cliariot itself, bifitge cu'i'rietilumy 
Suet. Cal. B)., qiiadrijugii.s curriiSy Virg. G. iii.18., but Cur- 
ricuhun is ofteiier put for cursus, the race, Cic. llahir. 10. 
Jilai'vel. 2. Horat. Od. i. 1.3. We also read of a chariot 
drawn by six horses, joined together a-breast {ah yJugusto se- 
Juges, .sicut et elcphauti, Plin. xxxiv. 5. s. 10.) for so the 
Romans ahva 5 ’s yoked their horses in tlieir race-chariots: 
Nero once drove a chariot at the Olympic games, drawn by 
ten horses {aurigavit decemjugew, sc. currum). Suet. N. 24. 
Sec also Aug. 94. 

Those who drove chariots in the r/Vcv^v at Rome, with what- 
f!ver numlicr of horses, were called QUAl>Rl<.3tARII, Suet. 
iVer. 10., from the quadrigee being most frequently used ; 
hence Factiones quadrigauiokum, Festus. 

Those who rode two horses joined together, leaping 
quickly from the one to tlic othei*, were called DE8UUTO- 
RES; hence desultor v. desertor auioris, inconstant, Ovid. 
Amor. i. 3. 15., and the horses themselves Desultohii, JLiv. 
xliv. 9. Suet. Ccea. 39., sometimes successfully'^ used in war, 
Fiv. xxiii. 29. 

'llie vehicles used in races were called CURRUS, or 
curriculuy chariots, a cui'reudoy from their velocity^ having 
only^ two wheels, by' whatever number of horses they were 
drawn : So those used in war by’’ diflei’cnt nations ; of which 
some were armed with scythes {cut'rus falcatiy falcnta: quu- 
drig(c)y in different forms, Fiv. xxxvii. 41, 42. Curt. iv. 9. 
Also those used by the Roman inagisti'ates, the consuls,pr{etors, 
censors, and chief fediles, whence they were called MAtasTRA- 
Tus cuRUEEs, Gell. iii. 18., and the seat on which these ma¬ 
gistrates sat in the senate-house, the I'osti'Uy or tribunal of 
justice, SEULA CURUJ^IS, because they carrietl it with them 
in their chariots. Id. 8^ Isidor. xx. 11. 

It was a stool or seat without a back (anaclmiermtn, v. 
tuhulatum a ter go surgens in quod recUnari posset), with four 
crooked feet, fixed to the extremities of cross pieces of wood, 
joinied by a ct)ramon axis, somewhat in the form of the letter 
X (tlecussathnjy and covered with leather; so that it might 
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be occasionally folded together for the convenience of car¬ 
riage, and set down wherever the magistrates chose to use it, 
Plutarch, in Mar. Suet. Auf:;. 43. GcU. vi. 9., adorned with 
ivoryj hence called Cuuuck kiutr, Harat. Ep. i. 6. 53., and 
AJLTA, Sil. viii. 488., because frequently placed on a tribunal, 
or because it was the evublem of dignity: Regia, because 
first used by the kings, Eir>. i. 20. Virg. JEn. xi. 334., bor¬ 
rowed from the Tuscans, Ew. i. 8. Elor. i. 5., in later times 
adorned with engravings; cousjncuwti sigiiis, Ovid. Pont. iv. 
5. 11. 

A carriage in whicli matrons were carried to games and 
sacred rites, Avas calledPiLKN'riJM,an easy soft vehicle (jjcnstfe), 
Serv. in A'^irg. .din. viii. 6G(>., with four wheels; usually 
painted with various colours, iKidor. xx. 12. 'Phe carriage 
Avhich matrons used in common (fcfttoprnfestotpre) wii'a called 
Cartenthm, Eiv. V. 25., namt?(i from C'aruienta, the motlier 
of Kvandcr, Ox>ld. East. i. 020., commonly with two Avheels, 
and an arched ctjvering; asthe {carnis arcncitas)^ 
Liv. i. 21.48. Suet, Tib. 2. Cl. 1S., sometimes without a 
covering, Liv. i. 34. Women were prohibited the \ise of it in 
the second Punic war by tlie Opjnan law, Erv. xxxiv. 1 

Avhich, however, was soon after repealed, Ih. 8.-put for 

any carriage, ELor. i. IB. iii. 2. iO. 

A spleiuiid carriage with iour Avlieels .•md four horses, 
adorned Avith ivory and silver, in Avhieh the images of the gods 
were led in solemn procession from their shrines (c sacrariis) 
at the Circensian games, to a place in the Circus, called PitL- 
viNAR, SucL. Aug. 45., where eouches were prepared for 
placing them on, Avas called TURNS A, E'estus; from the 
thongs stretched before it {tora tensa), in Cic. Perr. i. 59., 

attended by persons of the first i-ank, in their most magnificent 
apparel, X/h. A'. 41., Avho Avere said 'Jliensam. out eri<: a'cI de- 
n ucehe, Jd. Sf Suet. Aug.43. Eesp. 5., wJio delighted to toucli 
the thongs by which the cluiriot was tlraAvu (ftincmqne manic 
contingere gundent), Ascon. lb. Airg. 2En. ii. 231). And if a 
boy (puerpatrhnus cl nuitriraus) happened to let go {oniitlere) 
the thong Avhicli he iield, it belioved the procession to be re- 
jicAved, Cic. Ilesp. Ef. 10, 11. 

Under the emperors, the decreeing of a Phensa to any one 
Avas an acknowledgment of his diviruty. Suet. Cccs. 76. 

A carriage AA’ith tAVO wheels, for travelling expeditiously, 
was called C3SIUM, cp Citium^ Cic. Phil. ii. 31. 8. Rose. J. 
Senec. Ej). 7^., the driver, Cisiarius, Ufpian; drawn xisually 
by three mules, Anson. Elp. viii. 7., its body {cujisurn v. -u) of 
basket-work (Peoximum, v. -enurn), Festus. A larger car¬ 
riage, for travelling, with four wheels, Avas called RH,EL}A, a 
Uallic word, Quinctil, i, 9. Cic. Mil, 10, Alt. v, i7* or 

L Cauruca. 
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Caruitca, Suet, Ner. 30., the driver, lliiKDARitrs, or Carru- 
CAiiius, Jh.f an hired one, Meritouja, Suet. Cecs. 57., both 
also used in the city, 3IartiaL iii.d/., scnnctinies adorned with 
silver, Plbi. xxxiii, 1.1, An open carriage with four wheels, 
for persons of inferior ra.nk, as some think, was called PE- 
TORRITUM, Gell. xv. 30. Horat, Sat. i..G. 104., also a 
Gallic w'ord, Pest us. 

A kind of swift carriage used in war by the Gauls and 
Britons, was called ESS ROHM, Cecs. Jl. G. iv. 33. Pii’g. G, 
iii. 204., tljc driver, '^)r rather one who fought from it, Essii- 
BARius, Ck\ .lunn. \'li. 0. (kcs. v. 10., adojded at Rome for 
common use, Cie. Phil. ii. 58. Suet. Gal. 20. Gulh. vi. 18. 

A carriage armed with scythes, used by the same people, 
COVINUS, Sil. xvii. 418., the driver, Covixarius, Tacit, 
ylgy, XXXV. 30., similar to/it., was prol)ably Bknxa, Past us. 

In the war-ehaiiots of the aneieuts, there were usually but 
two persons, one who fought {hellator)^ anti another U’ho di- 
I'octed the horses {aiirliia, the eiiarioteer), Tlrg. Jl'lu. ix. 330, 

xii. 400. 624. 737 . 

An open carriage for lienvy burdens {i'caivaluin oueruriuui) 
was called PEAlJSTRlJMj^ or rviia {tnui^a) a waggon or 
wain; genc'rally with iwtt wht'cls, sometimes four; drawn 
commonly by t\vo oxen or moreg Vir. G. iii. 536., Bornetimes 
by asses or nvules. A vraggon or cart with a coverlet wrought 
of rtisbcs laid on it, for carrying dung or the likt*, was called 
SCIRPEA, Parr. P. P. iv. 3., ^j.'operly the coverlet itself, sc. 
crates; lu jtlauslro srirpea lata fait, Ovid. Fast. vi. 780. A 
covered cart or waggon lakl witli cloths, for carrying the old 
or infn-m of meaner rank, was called ARCERA, quasi area. 
Gelt. XX. [. 

O’lie. Itnid or wtvight which a wain could carry at once 
{nnd ^;cc//o’(.f), wtis called VEHES, -is. Col. xi, 2. 

A waggon willi four wheels was also t^alletl CARRIJS v. 
-Uiu, by a <jullic name, CVc.v. Ji. G. i. 6. 26. Pir. x. 28., or 
Sarracu.m, iii. 255., or Epirhkdium, Jd. viii. 66. 

Quiuefil. i. 5., ai.dby later writ ers. Angaria, vel CLAiiiJRARii; 
also Carragium, and a fortifieatiou formed by a number ot 
carriages, Carrago, Jlarrelliu. xxxi. 20. 

SARRACA Jlabtcc, V. -tis, or planstra, is put for two con¬ 
stellations, near the north pole, Jui enal. v. 23., Ovid. Met. 
ii. 117 *} called the two bears [^jlreli p;'euiincc, vcl duce apk-roi), 
Ursa MA.toR, nametl Idetive (Parrhdsis, i. c. Mrcudica), 
Lucan, ii. 237- Cic. Acad. iv. 20., Parrhasis Arctos, Ovid, 
Trist. i. 3. 48., from Cullisto, the daughter of Lycaon, king of 
, Arcadia, who is said to have been convei'tcd into this constella¬ 
tion by Jupiter, Ovid. 3Ict. ii. 506., and Ursa minor, called 
Cyn<,’>suii.a, i. e. KCRos ttHf, canis cauda. Cic, N. P, ii. 41. 

Ovid. 
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Ovid. Fast. Jii. 106., pi-opcrly callotl Arctos, distinguished 
from the great bear (Hklu r), Grid. JRp. xviii. m. 

The greater bear alone Avas pro 2 >er]y called Pi.AUsTiiUJt, 
Hpgin. pocf. yfslron. i. 2., from it s resemblance to a naiggon, 
OvhL Ponf. iv. 10. :J0., whence avo call it Charles's Wain, or 
tlie Plongh ; and the stars which compose it, Triones, 
jMartial. vi. 58. (|. 1 ERfoxiiis, ploughiui;' <<xen, Parr. P. I.. 
vi. 4. GW/. ii. 21.; seven in number, SFPTFMTIMONFS, 
42. Jlut piaastra in the plnr. is applied to l)oth 
bears ; hence called Okmixi ’'I’iuonks, Pirg. PEn. i. 744., 
also inoeddui v. n'nnqaant orridotfes, because they lunaa’ set, 
C/'c. Ih. Occani nudaot/es tcqaorc /ingi, \ irg. Ct. i. 2 !()., for 
a reason mentioned, Ovid. P'ast. it. 101., and /ardi vel pigri, 
because, Irotn their vicinity to the ]>ole, tlu'v ;(j>pcar to 
move slow, Aeqae sc qnoqtuint itt vado vmninoveni, Pliiut. 
Amph. i. 1. 117 . 

J he I rsa Major is attetided by tin' cojistellation. liOOTliS, 
q. huhulcns, tliC ox-driver, Vir. A'. J). ii. 42., stiid to be 
retarded by llie slowness of Iiis wains, Ovid. diet. ii. 177*> 
named also Ar( topun i.ax, <[. nrsic eastos, .Maiiil. i. 3IG., 
Custos Eri/inani/lidos f r.svc, Ovid. Trist. i. iii. KKi., into which 
constclhition Mrecs, the son of Ctdlisto by .lupiter, w;is idiangetl, 
and thus joined wdth his mother, Ovid. diet. ii. .j 0(>. viii. 20(3. 
A star in it of the lirst maginOule was called APCTl'ItUS,. 
q. oijX!, ifrsa: eaiata •, i-osi' (mjdam urs f. 

MA.JOR1.S, Sen:, in Pirg. PEn. i. JW. iii. G'. i. 201., said 
to be tin* name wdth liobtes, Id. G'. i. (>7., as its name i)ro- 
perly impilies, UjihToti ul'/io'.-, nr.sic eustos. Around the pi)le 
moved tlie dragon {draco \. angids ; geminas qui sepurat 
ylretos, Ovid, ivlet. ii. 45.), app'njucdiii.g tlie ursa rnajo)' w ith 
its tail, and surrounding the arsa minor with its bodv, T'irg. 

a. i. 214. 

Tlie prinei]>al parts of a carriage were, I. 4'iic wheelH 
(ROT.'E), the body of the carriage (C AFSUM, -us, v. -a, 
PnoxEMUM, v. -us, Festus), and dranght-tvee (IIFAIO), to 
■which the animals A^■hic4l tlrew* it w ere yoked. 

The wheels consisted of the axie-tree (AXIS), a round 
beam {lignum, v. stipes teres), on which the wheel turns; the 
nave (modiolus), in which the axle moves, and the spokes 
{radii) are fixed; the circumference of the whet'l (peripheria, 
V. rotcc. sionnuc eurvatura, 0\id. Met. ii. 108.), composed of 
fellies {apsides), in wdiich the spokes are fasteiu'd, commonly 
surrounded witli an iron or brass ring {eani/ius), Quinctil. i. 
5. 8. Pers. v. 71- ^4rg. Ahi. v. 274. 

A -wheel without spokes {non radiata) was called TYINf-i 
PANUM, from its resemblance to the end of a drum. It 
"Was made of solid boards {ta/jula:), fixed to a square piil.ee of 

E JL 2 w^od. 
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wood, as an axisj witho\il; a nave, ami strcngtlicned by cross- 
liars {iransversis assertfms), witli an iron ring around (ferreas 
cant has) ; so that the whole turned together on the extremities 
of the a vis, called Cardinks, Probas in G. i. 163. Such 

\Adicels were chiefly used in rustic wains, Jhid. G. ii. 444,, 
as they still are in this country, and called tumrlkrs. 
Pi/inpannm is also put for a lai*ge wheel, moved hy horses or 
men for raising weights from a ship, or the like-, hj'^ means of 
pullies {troc/ilecc), roj>es, and hooks, a kind of crane {tollenn, 
gras, v.'-fci>n,'o^),.Ln<ref. iv. 903., orfor drawingwater {niarhina 
hanstaria), Viiruv. x. 9., Cartni anti.ia, A/rtr/*. ix. 19., Anci.a 
V. An'i'IIa, >Snef. 'I'ib. 51. {^<'n>T\))fut . .lohn, vi. 11.) Uaitstctm, 
V. rata atpiaria, sometimes turac<l hy the force of wateiy 
Jmcret. v. 317-, the water was raised througli a siphon {sipfia 
V. -on, fistula v. vanalis), hy tlu' force of a sucker {enibu/as v. 
-um), as in a pump, or by means of buckets {modioli v. hama'), 
Juvenal, xivx 305. Water-engines were also uscai to extinguislx 
fires. P/in. Fjp. x. 4*2. 

From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavtmly bodies, 
AXIS is put for the line around u hich Uiey were thought to 
turn, Vic. dc IJnic. 10. fitrar. ix. 2., and the ends of the 
a.vis, C.'ak OINKS, \ KRTirKs, vcl coi.% for tlu- north and south 
poles, Vic. .V. ii. 41. flrp. G. i. 242. J*/in. ii. 15. Axis 
and I'oi.ns are sometimes jmt for calatn or at her ; thus, sab 
adheris a.re, i. e. snb dio vel atde, Virg, /Fn. ii. 512. viii. 28.; 
Incidns pot as, iii. 585.; Cardiacs nrandi (ptatnor, the four car¬ 
dinal points; SKi’TKN TKio, the north; Mkrioiks, the south ; 
Orikns, sc. .so/, vel or///.s-. so/v.v, tile east; 0( c idkns, ax occtisas 
solis, the west; QainctU, x;i. 10. GJ., rardu Mfms, the east, 
iSfat. 'riieh. i. 15/ ., orrida}(s,\. ilespcrias, the west, Jaican.iv. 
6/2. V. 7E I” north Jupiter Avas supposed to reside; 
hence it is called Dorvin ij.ii/M Jovis, Sere.in rirp;.^Pnt. ii. (>93. 
Sedks jiKojiuM, Festus in Sinistu,k av ks ; and as some think, 
FouTA coKi-i, Firp. G.. iii. 261., thus, Fempestas a vertice, 
for a septentrione, ih. ii. 310. 

The animals usually j oked in carriages were horses, oxen, 
asses, and nudes, sometimes camels, Saet. Ner. 11. Ptin. Auii. 
18.; elepi lants, C’u/7. viii. 9. Plin.\'hi.'2. fSKet.('t.\\. >^c)icc. 
de Ir. ii. 31.; and CA'cn lions. P/in. Auii. 16.: tigers, leopards, 
and bears, JMariiat. i. 105.; (togs, lAimprid. Heliop. 28.; 
goats, and deer, ]\lart. i.52.; also men. P/in. xxxiii. 3. Tm- 
can. X. 276.; ti»d AA'omen, Fampy'id. i/}.29. 

Animals AA-'cre joined to a carriage {cehiculo v. ad vehieuhiin 
jungc/tantur, Virg. .En. vii. 724. tdc. Att. a4. 1. 8uet. Cies. 
"^31.), bj'what AAxis called JUGUM, ajmke; usually made of 
wood., but sometimes also of metal, Horat. Od. iii, 9. 18. 
Jercfii. xxviii. 13., placed upon the neck, one yoke commonly 

upon 
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ii]>oii two, of a crooked form, Ovid. Fast. iv. 216., with a band 
{('urvnff/ra) for the neck of each: Hence sa/t jugo cos^ere, v. 
Jungere ; cotta v. cervices /ugo sahjicere, siitxtere, sabmitterey 
V. supponere, tS' eripere. : Jugum svbire, cervirc ferre, dclrec~ 
tare, e.ruere, a cerviriJais dejiccre, excatcre, 

The yoke was tied to the necks of the animals, and to the 
pole or team with leathern thongs {tora Suu.iugia), Cato. 6J5. 
FUriiv. X. 8. 

When one pair of horses wiis not sufficient to draw a 
carriage, another pair was added in a stxaight line, before, 
ajid yoked in the same inamier. If only a third horse was 
added, he was bound M'ith nothing but ropes, witliout any 
yoke. 

VMicn more horses than two were joined a-breast {rcqiiatd 
fronte), a custom A\'hieh is said to have hta'ii introduced by 
»)ne Clisthe'ncs of Sieyon, lavo horses only Avere yoked to the 
carriage*, called .) i:gai. ns, yV/gn/v',', \. jageH (<C"7'f")j Festns ; 
and tlie others Avere l)onnd {apjycusi Aa*l adiniK ti) on ea(‘h side 
Avith ropes; hence called KQIJJ, Sact. Fib. ff. 

iStaJ. Jhid). A*i, -iOl. m. I i><i (it!^ T. ~(ipijwjioi^, Jdionps. 

A’ii. 7'k Jxidor. xvii. .3o. Z,onar. xltvn. ii., or Fgnrs, xluson. 
FpiJapti. XXXV. 10., in a chai’iot of four {in (/nadrlgis), the 
horse on tlie right, okxteu, v. jjrhnas; on the left, sinis pkr, 
tfcvas A", sernjtitas, hi. This method of yoking horses aa'us' 
chieily used in the Cireensian games, or in a triumph. 

Tiie instruments by which animals were driven or excited, 
AA*ere, — i. 'i'he lash or Avhip, {Ftagru))), v. FHAGKLLl'M 
(iKiirri^'), made of leathern thongs, (Scirrn .\, toris tiorridis, 
xhi’ToXi/, JSfartiuI. x» 62 .), or tAvisted cords, tied to the end of 
a stick, souK’times sharpened {acuteafi) Avith small bits of iron 
or lead at tlie end (Horriiui.e ki.agki.lv'm, Hornf. Sat. i. 3 . 
1170, and diviiled into several lashes {tccnicc tora), called 
SCORPIONS, 1 /v7//g.v, xii. II. 

— 'J. A rod (\ IRGA, Jnvenat. iii. 317. Faran. iv. 683.), 
or goad (S'CIAIUH 'S, i. c.j)erticucittii. cits})idc actttd), a pole, 
<jr long stick, Avith a sharp point: Hence stitnulos aticui ad- 
tiibere, admoi'crr, adderc, adjicere; .slimntis fodere, iiicitarcy 
<yc. yjdversns sthnnfiim calces, tic. /actarc, to kick against the 
goad, 'Fer. Ffiorni. i. 2. 28., Trpov Kt t-rpa in stftnatos 

catcitrare. Acts, ix. 5. 

— And .3. A spur (CALCAR, quod calci cquitis attigetur ; 
ferratd catcc canctantem. impeltebat eqanni, Sil. vii. 696.), 
used only by riders: Hence catcaria addere, suhdere, S^c. 
yltter frents eget, utter calcaribiis, said by Isocrates of Hphurus 
ami Tlieo])ompus, Cic. Att. vi. I. Oral. iii. 9. 

3'hc instruments used for I'estraining and managing hprses, 
were, — !. The bit or bridle (FR/KNUM, pi. -i, v'...-«), 
said' to have been invented by the Lapitha:, a people of 

Thessaly, 
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Thessaly, Virg. U, lii. 115., oi* by one Pclctlironius, Plin. 
Aii, 56.the part -whieh went romul the ears AA-as called 
.^cjiiea; that Avluch was piit into the mouth, propei-ly the 
irott or h//, Orka, Pcsl/i.s; sometimes made unequal and 
rough, like a wolf’s teeth, particidarly when the horse was 
headstrong (tonax), .Ef/-.xxxix. 5. ()v\d. Am. iii. 4. 13. {du~ 
rior on's rqicifs), lb. ii. 9. 30.; henvx' /rota IjURata, Horat. 
Od. i. 8. 6. Virg. O', iii. 208. Ovid. Am. i. 2. 15.; or IjUpi, 
Id. Tr'isl. iv. (). 4. Stai. ylcIriU. 1.281. Proia in/icere, concii- 
to-Cy avciperc, mandcrc, defrahere, la.varc, Pramiim mor- 
derCy to he impatient under restraint or subjection. Civ. Pam. 
xi. 23., but in 3Iariial. i. 105. <3' >Sfat. Spiv. i. 2. 28., to bear 
tamely. 

The bit aa rs sometimes made of gold, as the collars (moni- 
lia)y AA-hich hung from the horses" necks ; and the coA-erings 
for their backs {sirala) aa'ci'c adorned Avith gold and purple, 

Pirv. yPn. Aui. 279. 

1 ■ • 

— 2. Tlie reins (H ABEN/E, vel Pont) ; hence hahoias, 
corrijterc, flcctcre, y. moiiri. to liiauagc; dare, immiUerr, 
do'c, la.rare, ■pcniiilicrcy to let out; addttcerc, to draAv in, and 
sajtprimcrcy Ovid. Am. i. 13. 10. 

To certain atiimais, :i licad-stall or muzzle (Capistetjm) 
AA’as applied, Pirg. O. iii. 188., sometimes AA'ith iron spikes 
fixed to it, as to crIa'cs or the like, Avhen AA caned, Ih. 399., 
or Avith a covering for the mouth ( fisvcUa) : \\y\wv fisr.ellis 
rnpistrare hoveSyto muzzle, Pliti. xviii. 19., Potf.xxv. 

A.y os cotisHo-c, Senec. J-ip. IJ. Ihit Capistnim i.s also put 
for any rope or cord ; hence idfetn rajtistro votistrhigerey to 
bind, ColamcU. iv. 20. Jiniioita rapistrare, to tie Avith a hal¬ 
ter, or fasten to tlie stall. Id. a !. 19. 

'J’he })(n-son Avho directed a chariot and the horses, AA'as 
called AltRKlA qai loro (cnehat) : or agitator 

(t’XftTjyv), the charioteer or driver, Ovid. 3Ld. ii. 327, Oiv. 
Alt. 'sSm.'IX. Avad.\v.29.', also MonER.vroa, Pucan. v'm. 
199. But these names are applied chiefly to those who 
contended in the Circus, Saef. Cal. 51. JVer. xxii. 24. Plm. 
Ej>. ix. 6. or directed chariots in Avar, Pirg., and always stood 
upriglitin their chariots {insisiidtant curribus), Plin. JCqt. ix. 6. 
Hence aurigakk for curnim regere ; and Aurigarius, a 
person Avho kept chariots for running in the Circus, Suet. ib. 

Auriga is the name of a constellation, in Avhich are two 
stars, called llnmi (the kids), above the horns of Taurus, 
Serv. in Virg. Atn. ix. 668. On the head of Taurus, are the 
flTt/ddcs {ah icn>, plucre),ot Suculcc (asuibus), Cic. N.D.ii. 43. 
Plin. ii. 39. Cell, xiii. 9., called Pluvice, by Virgil, M<n. iii! 
516.^7ami Tristes, by Horace; because at their rising and set¬ 
ting; they Averc supposed to produce rains, Od. i. 3. 14., on 
the neck, or, as Servius says, G, i. 137.j ante genua tauri, 

Plin. 
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Plin. 1*1.41.; incaudd tanri sepletn PLEIADES, or Vergi- 
ci.E, the seven stars; sini^. Plcias vel Pcias, Ovid. Bp. xviii. 
188 . 

Agitator is also put for f/ij-fTso agehaf), a per¬ 

son who drove any beasts on foot, f'lrv;-. G. i. 273. But 
drivers were commonly denominated from the name of the 
carriage ; thus, r/iedarhvs, p/m/sfrarius, Ikc.^ or of the animals 
wliicli drew it; thus, Moiao, AVr. 3(). Scnec. Bp. SJ. 

Martial, ix. 58. xii. 24., commonly put for a vinlrteer., ndio 
drove mules of burden {viati r/itc/larii). Martial, x. 2. 76., 
as cquiso for a person who broke or trained horses (cqaoram 
domitor,qui folufi/n inrederc,v. hadirmre docchat^ to go withan 
ambling pace,) under the Mav^intcr Bqitorv.m, the chief ma¬ 
nager of horses, f^arru. 'Phe liorses of Alexandt'r and Csesar 
would admit no riders but tliemselves, Cart. iv. 5. Plin. viii. 
42. Dia. xxxvii. 54. 

The driver commonly sat behind the pole, with the whip 
in his right liand, and the reins in the left; hence he was 
said .scdcrc primd sella, PhaMir. iii. G., sedere tenione, v. prbno 
iernoite, i. e. in sella ])ru.vi)ad, fe?nojt/, Stat. JSylv. i. 2. 144. 
Propert. iv. 8., and fcatotie lahi, v. cxcati, to be thrown from 
his seat, Pirg. ^Bn. xii, 470., sometimes drest in rial {canii- 
sinutus, i. e. I'cstc Canasii confertd ?n('//i/iGs-^,8uet. Ncr.30,, or 
scarlet (cocco), hlartial. x. 76.; sometimes he walked on foot, 
Bii'. i. 48. J)>o)tqs. iv. 30, Sencr. Bjt. 87* 

When he matlc the carriage go slower, he was said, 
equosque. sastincrv, Cle. Att. xiii. 21.; when he drew it back 
or aside, rctorquere ct avertere, Virg. Ailn. xii. 485. 

Thosc^ who rode in a carriage or on liorscbac^k were said 
vc/ii, or ]>orlari, evehi, or inveld; tliose carried in a hired 
vehicle (iK-hiralo lacritoria), V^kctores : so passengers in a ship, 
C<r, D. iii. 37 . 0. ,/avcaal. xii. 63. ; but fcc/or is also 
put for one who carries, Ovid. Bust. i. 433. B'libtdnis vector, 
i. e. aquilu, Stat. Theb. ix, 855., as veheas for one who is car¬ 
ried, Cic. Clar. Or. 97- Justin.sX. 7- GcU. v.G.; so invehens, 
Cic. N. D. i. 28. 

AVhen a person mounted a chariot, he was said eiirrmn 
conscenderc, asccndcrc,i}isccaderc,Qt ?5i.s7Z5y', which is usually 
applied to mounting on horseback, saltn in carrurn endcare, 
Virg. xii. 327 .; when helped up, or taken up by any one, 
currux.in curruni toUi. The time for mounting in hired 
can-iages was intimated by the driver’s moving his rod or 
cracking his whip, Ja^'e7^al.\n. 317-j> to dismount, descendere 
V. desilire. 

The Romans painted their carriages witli different colours, 
Serv.in Virg. and decorated them with various 

ornaments, with gold and silver, and even with precious stones. 

P/m. 
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Plin. xjcxiii. 3. Jmienal. vii, 125., as tlic Persians, Curt.in.'S. 
X. 1, Hence Oyid. Mct^ ii. 107. 

OF THE CITY. 

T>OME was built on seven hills (collesy monies^ arces, vel 
Jtfgn^ nempc, Palaflnus, Qiiirinalis, ^ventTnus, Ccelius, 
Ptminnlis, ExquHinus, et Janicularis) j hence called /^r/wSEP- 
TICOLLIS ; or Skptemgemina, Stat. Si/lv. i. 2.191. iv. 1 .6. 
by the Greeks, «'7rTo\i»0<)v, Serv. in JEn. vi. 784, G, ii. 535., 
and a festival was celebrated in Heceinber, called Seftimon- 
TiUAf, PestiiSy Suet. Doni.A.y to commemorate the addition of 
tJic seventh hill, Plutareh. Q. Horn. 68. 

The Janieulnm seems to be iinproperl)'' ranked by Servius 
among the seven hills of Rome; because, though built on, 
and fortified by Aliens, Piv. i. 33., it does not appear to 
have been included ivithin tlie city, 7fZ. ii. 10.51. 

GelL XV. 27 ., although the contrary is asserted by several 
authors, Mutrop. i. 5. The Collis CapitoUnuny vel Tarpeiusy 
which Servius omits, ougl»t to have been put instead of it. 

The Janicnlinny Collis Hortulornin., and Patieanus were 
afterwards added. 

1. Mons PALATINUS, vel PALATIUM, the Palatine 

Mount, on which alone Romulus built. Lib. i. 5. Here 
Augustus had his house, and the succeeding emperors, as 
Romulus had before : Hence the emperor’s house was called 
PALATIUM, a palace. Suet. Dio. liii. 16. Domus 

Paeatina, aSVc.'. €Y. 17 * Pesp.'lb. />. 1 5. , and in later times, 
those who attended the emperor, were called Pai.atini. 

2. CAPITOLIN US; so called from the Capitol built on it, 

formerly named SArimNins, from Saturn’s having dwell 
there, xliii. J. Virg. //z/f/., and TAR PEI IIS, from 

Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, Liv. i. 11. 
Dionys. ii. 38., to whom that mount was assigned to dwell in, 
JA^'. i. 33. 

3. AVENTINUS, the most extensive of all the hills, 
Dionys. iv.2(>., named from an Alban king of that name, who 
was buried on it, Liv. i. 3.; the place which Remus chose 
to take the omens, Ih. 6., therefore said not to have been in¬ 
cluded within the Ponueriuniy Cell. xiii. 14. Senec. de Brev. 
Vit;e, 14., till the time of Claudius, Ibid. But others say, it 
was joined to the city by Ancus, lAv. i. 33. Dionys. iii. 43., 
called also CoZ//sMuhcjus, from Murcia^ the goddess of sleep, 
U'ho had a chapel (sacellum) on it, Pestus; Co7lis Diante, from 
a temple of Diana, Stat. Silv. ii. 3.32., and Remonius, from 
Ltemu^y m4i() wished the city to be founded there. 


4. QUI- 
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4. QUmiNALIS is supposed to have been named from a 
temple of Romulus, called also Quiriims, which stood on it, 
Uorat, Kj). ii. 268. Otnd. Kast. iv. 675., or from the Sa¬ 
bines, who came from Cures, and dwelt there, F'estus : added 
to the city by Scrvius, Xft>.i.44.; called in later times, J/ows 
Cahalli, or CabaUinns, from two marble lu)rses placed there. 

5. C/ELllJS, named from C.ecks Jlhetimiy a Tuscan 
leader, who came to the assistance of the Romans against the 
Sabines, with a body of men, and got this mount to dwell on, 

X. X. iv. 8.; added to the city by Romulus, according 
to Dioiit/s. ii. 50., by l\ilhis Hostilius, according to IJv. i. 
60., by Ancus Martins, according to >S77’ff/»(7, v. p, 264., by 
Tarquinius Prisons, according to Tacit. Ann. iv'. 65.; anciently 
called Querquktui.ancs, from the oaks which grew on it. 
Ibid.; in the time of Tiberius ordered to l)e called Au(;ustus, 
Tacit. Ann. iv. 64. Suet. Tib. 48., afteiwards named Latk- 
RANiJs, where the Popes long resided, before they removed to 
the Vatican. 

6. VIM JNALIS, named from thickets f)f osiers which grew 
there {viniinetu). Van*, ibid. Juvenal. iii.71-» pAGUTAr.is, 
(from ^fuff'i, beeches,) P/in. xvi. 10.; added to the city by 
8ervius I’nllius, Tin. i. 44. 

7 . KXQUILINI.'S, vel supposed to 

be named from thickets of oaks {ccscnletn), whicJi grew on' 
it, Tarro, T.T.xv. 8., or froni watches kept there (c.vcubncj, 
Ovid. Fast. iii. 246.; ad<led to the citv by Scrvius 4'ullius, 
Tw. i. 44. 

.1ANICIILIJM, named from .hums, who is said to have first 
built on it, Tlrg.ACn. viii. 658. Ovid. Past. i. 246., the most, 
favourable place for taking a view of the cit y, 3Iartial. iv. 64. 
vii. 16. From its sjmrkling sands, it g<^*t t he name of 3Ians 
Aureus, ami ]>y corruption, MoNTomirs. 

VATICANUS, st> called, because' the Romans got pe)s- 
session of it, by expelling the 4'uscaus, according to tlie 
counsel of the soothsayers {rates), Festus ; <jr IVom the pi-e - 
dictions uttered there, (tclt. xvi. 17 -j adjenning to the ./aui- 
culnm, on the north side of the 4’iber, Ilorat. Od. i. 20., 
disliked by the ancients, on account of its bad air {infanns 
ficr, Frontin.), Tacit. Mist. ii. 96., noted for producing bad 
wine, 3Iart. vi. 92, xii. 48. 14., now the principal place in 
Rome, where arc the Pope’s palace, called St. Angelo, the 
Vatican library, one of the finest in the world, and St. Peter's 
Church. 

COLLIS HORTULORUM, so called, from its being 
originally covered with gardens. Suet. dVer. 50., taken into, 
the city by Aurelian; afterwards called PiNcaus, from the 
Pincii, a noble family who had their seat there. 


The 
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The gates of Rome at the tlcath of Romulus were three, 
or at most four; hi the time of Pliny thirty-seven, when the 
cireumfercTice of the walls was thirteen miles 200 paces; it 
was divided by Augustus into fourteen I'cgioiies, wards or 
quarters, Pfhi. iii. 5. s. 9, 

'I'lie pi’ineipal gates were,—■! . Porta FLAMINIA, through 
which the Plamimati road passed ; called also Fj.umkn'i ana, 
because it lay near the '^riber.—2. COUjINA (« collibus Q/a- 
rbiali ct Vimritali)^ called also QIORINAUS, A^a)Ni<:^^sls 
vel Salakia, Ju’sftis, Liv, v. 41. 'Tacit. Hist. iii. 82, To this 
gate Hannibal rode vip, T/iv. xxii. 10., and threw a spear 
within the city, IHin. xxxiv. (i. s. J.>. Cir. P'in. iv. 9.—3. 
VIxMlNAI JS.—4. ESQUHJ\A, anciently 3I(‘ti((^ J.,ahiru)ia^ 
vel without whiirh criminals \vere punished. Plant. 

Cas. ii. 0. 2. Jlorat. Efc/d. v. 99. Tacit. Ann. ii. 32.— 5. 
N.EVIA, so called from om* AVccm.v, who possessed the 
grounds near it, Tarr. /^. X. iv'. 31.—0. CAliAIENTALlS, 
through U’hi<-h the Pahii v/ent, Pit.', ii. 49., from their fate 
called vScKj.KRA I’A, Pcstns. — J. Uapkna, through u hich the 
road to Uapuapassed.—8. TruixMi’ii AUs, through which those 
who triinnphetl entered, ( Vc. /Va. 23. ‘Snet. .. lag-, 101., but 
authors are not agrt'cd where it stood. 

BetAveen the Porta Tltninafis and p^sqjcilina, without the 
wall, is supposed to ha\ *- b('en the camp of the 19UETO- 
RIAN cohorts, or niilites Pii moaiAVi, a body of t'’i)ops in¬ 
stituted by Augustus to guani his person, and called by that 
name, in imitation of the select band which attcnrled a Roman 
General in butt le (see p. 351.), coin]iosed of nine cohorts. 
Tacit. Ann.’w. 5. Snef. Aag\ 49., according to Dio Cassius 
of ten, JJio. Iv. 24., consisting each of a thousand men, horst; 
and foot, Ihid. tS' 'Sact. Cal. 45., chosen onlyfrom Italy, chiefly 
from Etiairia and Undiria, or ancient Eatium, Tacit, ylnn.'w.b. 
Hist. \. HA. Under AfiteUius sixteen Pnetorian cohorts Averc 
raised, and four to guard the city. Id. Hist. ii. 93. Df these 
last, Augustus instituted *^>nly three. Id. Ann. iv. 5. 

Severus jicAv-modelled the Prfetorian bands, and increased 
them to four times tlio ancient number, Hcrodian. iii. 44. 
They were composed of the soldiers drauglited from all the 
legions on the frontier, JTio. lxxiv.2. They were linally sup¬ 
pressed by Constantine, and their fortifietl camp destroyed, 
Anrel. Victor. Zosim. ii. p. 89. Pancgi/ric. 9. 

Those only Avere alloAA cd to enlarge the eity (pornccrimn 
jrroferre) aa Iio had extended the limits of the empire. Ta¬ 
citus, hoAvev'er, obsciwes, that although scA'eral generals had 
subdued many nations, yet no one after the kings assumed 
the right of enlarging the pornccrimn^ exco;pt Sylla and Au¬ 
gustus, to the time of Claudius, Ann, xii. 23. But other 

’ authors 
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autlioi’s say, this was clone also by Jnliiis Ccesar, Cic. 

20. 33. 35. Z>/o.xlut.49. xliv. 40. GelL xiii. 14. The last 
who (lid it was Aurclian, F()j>lsc. in Aiirel. 21. 

Concerning tlic number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we 
can only form conjectures. laiisius computes them, in its 
most floiu'ishing state, at four millions. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

1. i^EMPLES. Of these, the chief were, 

I. The CAPITOL, so called because, when the 
foundations of it were laid, a human head is said to have been 
found (cAi'UT O/i vel Toll (ut jusdam)ivith the face entire 
(facie intes^rd), Liv. i. 38. 55. Dionys. iv. .50. Serv. in Virg. 
.<En. viii. 3-15.—built on the Tarpeian or Capitoline mount, 
by Tarcpiinins Superbus, //>., and dedicated by Horatius, jLia. 
ii. 8.; burnt A. U. 670., rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated by 
Q, Catulus, A. 6/5., again burnt by the soldiers of V’^itellius, 
A.I). 70 ., 'Tacit. Hist. iii. 7^., and rebuilt by Vespasian. At 
his death it M'as burnt a third time, and restored by Domi- 
tian, with greater magnificence than ever, Suet. Horn. 5, A 
few vestiges of it still remain. 

Capjtoiuum is sometimes put for the nujuntaln on which the 
temple stood; as JJv. i. 10.33. 38. ii. 8, and sometimes 
for the temple itself, JJv. iii. 18, vi. 4, tkc. The edifice of 
the Capitol was in the form of a scpiare, extending nearly 200 
feet on eacli side. Jt contained three tem|)les {cedes, tcnipla, 
celhcwXdeluhra), consecrated to .Tupitcr, Minerva, and .Juno, 
Dionys. iv. 61. The temple of .Jupiter was in the middle, 
whence he is called JMedid tjui sedet cede Dr:us, Ovid. Pont. iv. 
0. 32. The temple of Minerva was on t he right, JJv. vi. 4., 
Avhence she is said to have obtained the honours nextto.lupi- 
t('r (Proevitnos nil (sc. .lovi) tameu occnjnivit Pallas honores, 
Horat. Od. i. 12. 10.), and the temple of .Juno on the left, 
JP. Pic for. in dcscr. Iloni. Itegitniis, viii. Inv)’, however, 
places Juno first, iii. 15. So Ovid, Trist. ii. 201. 

The Capitol was the highest pai-t in the city, and strongly 
fortified; hence called ARX, Pirg. Hfn. viii. 652. (vel ab 
A K.CEO, qnhdis sit locus munit issiruns urbis,a quo facillimepossit 
hostis 2 )rohiheri,V-AVY. L. L. iv. 32. vel ab I'o^pov, smnrnns ); Ca- 
pitolianx atqHc arx, Liv. ii. 40. iii. 15., ar.v Capitolii ,Y\ox . hi. 
21. The ascent to the Capitol from the Forum Avas by 100 
steps. Tacit. Hist. iii. 71- viii. 6. It was most magni¬ 

ficently adorned; the very gilding of it is said to have cost 
12;,000 talents, i.e. jC1,076,250, Plutarch, in Po])Uc.,\\cuce 

called 
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call(‘(l Aurea, Vtrg. ih. 348., and fulgens, Horat. Od. iii. 
3 . 43. The gates were of brass, JLiv. x. 23., and the tiles 
gilt, Plin. xxxiii. 3. 

3'he principal temples of other cities were also called by 
the name of Capitol. iSuet, Cal. 47- ‘SiL'267. Gell, xvi. 13. 
Plant. Cure. ii. 2. 19. 

In the Capitol Avere likewise the temples of Tennirms, Xw. 
i. .54. (see p. 2 () 3 .), ai Ju])itcr Feretrins, Id. iv. 20 . Ncj). Att. 
20 , &c., Casa Poiunli^ the cottage of Romulus, covered Avith 
straAV', JAv. v. 53. Soiec. Irfelv. 9. Vitrav. ii. 1., near the 
Curia Calahra, Macrob. Sat. i. 1. Senec. Contr. i. (». Ovid. 
Fast. iii. 183. 


Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the ASYEUM, or 
sanctuary, lAv. i. 8., Avhich Romulus opened (see p. 40.), in 
imitation of the Orccks, Serv. in Phg. AAn. viii. 342. ii. 7f>l • 
X//c5. xii. 498. X?'?'. xxxv. 51. Cic. Xerr. i. 33. 'Pacit. 
Ann. iv. 14. 


2. The I’ANTHI'ZON, built by Agrippa, son-in-hiAV to 
A\igustus, and dedicated to Jupiter Ultor, Plin. xxxau. 15., or 
to Mai’S and Venus, Dio. liii. 27-, or, as its name imports, 
to all the gods (see p. 293.), repaired by Adrian, S])urtiun. 
19., consecrated by I’ope Boniface IV. to the Virgin Mary, 
and All-Saints, A. D. 007-, uoav called the Jlotnnda^ from its 
round figure, saitl to be 150 feet high, and of about the same 
breadth. The roof is curiously vaulted, V’oid spaces being 
left here and there for the greater strength. It has no 
AvindoAvs, but only an opening in the top for the admission 
of light, of about 25 feet diameter. The Avails oji the inside 
are either solid marble or incrusted. The front on the out¬ 
side was covered Avith brazen jilatcs gilt, the. toj) Avith silv'cr 
plates, but uoav it is coA’cred AA’ith lead. The gate aa^is of 
brass of extraordinary Avork and size. 44iey used to ascend 
to it by tAvelvc steps, but uoav they go tloAvn as many; 
the earth around being so much raised by the demolition of 
houses. 

3. 4450 temple of Apollo built by Augustus on tlie Pala¬ 
tine Hill, Suet. Aug. 29. Pell. ii. 81., in Avhich Avas a public 
library, Hor. Pij). i. 3. 17-, where authors, paidicularly poets, 
used to recite their compositions, Id. Sat. i. 10. 38., sitting in 
full dress, Pers. i. 15., soi5ietimes before select judges, who 
passed sentence on their comparative mei'its. The poets Avere 
then said eoniniitti, to be contrasted or matched, Suet. Aug. 
89. Atwenal. vi. 435., as combatants. Suet. Aug. 45., and 
the reciters, comrnittere opera. Suet. Cl. 4. Hence Caligula 
said of Seneca, that he only composed Commissiones, shewy 
declapiations. Suet. Cl. 53. 


A jjar- 
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A particular place is said to have been built for this pur¬ 
pose by Hadrian, and consecrated to Minerva, called Athe- 
N/EUM, Aiirel. — Capitol, in Gordian. 3. Pcrtinac. 11. 

Authors used studiously to invite people to bear them recite 
their ivorks, Dialog, de Oral, 9., who commonly received 
them with acclamations, Plin. Pip. ii. 14., thus, BENE, 
r7/7-<', hellv, cage; Non rorEsr mechts, Cic. Graf. iii. 2G. 
JPorat. Art. P. 428., Pent. i. 49. 84. Mart, ii., Sopiios, i. e. 
.sapienter (frof/j/. s) , scitPy doctr, Mart. i. 4. 7-—50. 37. — 67. 4. 
—77- i^'id soinetinies expressed their fondness for the 

author by kissinjif him. Martial. 1. 4. 7- id 77* 11- 

4. The temple of Oiana, l>uilt on the Aventine Mount, at 
the instigation of Servius Tullius, by the [..atiii States, in con¬ 
junction with the floman ])Cople, in imitation of the temple of 
Oiaiia at Ephesus, which was Iniilt at the joint expense of the 
(xreek States in Asia, lAv. i. 4F). 

5. The temple of .lanus, built 1)y Numa, {indc.t: helli ctpads,) 
with two brazen gates, one on each sitle, to be open in war, 
and shut in time of peace, JJv. i. 19. Cel. ii. 38. PUn. 34. 7- 
)Seri'. in Cii'g. i. 294. vii. 607., shut only once during the 
republic, at tlie end of the first Punic u'ar, A. IJ. 529. Ibid.; 
thrice by Augustus {./ainiin Qairinmn, i. e. Templum Jani 
belli potentis, ter elnusit. Suet. Aug.2’J., ./dnan/ Q air ini, 11 or. 
Od. iv. 15. 9.), first after the battle of Actiuni, and the death 
of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 7-5., Dio. li. 20., a si'cond 
time after the Cantabrian war, A. 7^P., J)io. liii.26.: about 
the third time, authoi-s are not agreed. Some suppose this 
temple to have been built by Romulus, and only enlarged i>y 
Nunia^ hence thej'- take. ,/a?ms Qairini for the temple of 
Janus, built by Romulus, MacroJ). Sat. i. 9. 

A temple Avas built to Romulus by l*apirius, A. U. 4,59. 
JJv. X. 46., and another by Augustus, Dio. liv. 19. 

6 . The temples (^f Saturn, ,hoio, Alars, Cenns, Minerva, 
Neptune, iH'e- of P'ortune, of which there Avere main, of 
Coneordy Peace, &c. 

Augustus builtatemplc to Mars IJltor in the Pornin Avgusti, 
Suet. Aug. 29. Oi id. Fast. v. 5.51. Dio saj s in the Capitol, 
liv. 8., i)V n mistake; either of himself or his transcribers. In 
this temjilc were suspended military standards, particularly 
those which the Partliians took from the Romans under 
Crassus, A. U. 7fllo Pia. xl. 27., and u hich Phraates, the 
Parthian king, afterwards restorctl to Augustus, Id. liii. 23., 
together Avjth the captives, Id. liv. 8. Cell. ii. 91. Just. xlii. b. 
plor. iv. 12. Plntrop. vii. .5.; Suetonius, Aug. 21., and Tacitus, 
Annul, ii. 1., say, that Phraates also gave hostages.—No 
event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated than this.; and 
on account of nothing tlid he value himself more, than that he 
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had recovered, without bloodshed, and by the mere terror of 
his name, so many citizens and warlike spoils, lost by the 
misconduct of former commanders. Hence it is extolled by 
the poets, Ilorat. Od. iv. 15. 0. 1 ^'p. i. 18. ,56. Ovid. Triftt.W. 
^227. Fast. vi. 465. Tlrg. ^Fn. vii. 606., and the memory of 
it perpetuated by coins and inscriptions. On a stone, found 
at Amyra, now Angouri in Phryi^ia, {in lapide Ancyrono,) are 
these M’ords: Parthc).s 7 rh m kxi:kcj7’uum iio.\rANORUM, (i.e. 
of the two armies of Crassus, both son, Dio. xl. 21., and 
father, IJ>. 24., and of a third army, commanded by Oppius 
Statianus, the lieutenant of Antony, 7^/. xlix. 2,5.) si’oija kt 

SIGNA REATTri'KRK MIHI, SUIU’I.K ESUITE AMK ITIAM POPUl.I 

llOMANi T’KTKKE CORGI j uiid ou Several coins the Parthian is 
represented on Jiis knees delivering a military standard to 
Augustus, with this inscription, Civin. Kr sign, milit. a. 
Pautihs. iiECKr. vet resi it. pc/ rhi ur. 

II. Theatres, see p. 329., amphitheatres, p. 319., and places 
for exercise or amusement. 

ODELhM, ((.'(< oi', from canoy) a building, where musi¬ 
cians and actors rehearsed, or privately exercised tlunnselves, 
before appearing on the stage, Cir. Aft. iv. 16. Suet. Dom. ,5. 

NYAlPHvEl'jM, a buihling adorned with statues of the 
nymphs, and abounding, as it is thought, M'ith fountains and 
water-falls, which aflbnled an agreeable and refreshing cool¬ 
ness; borrowed from the Greeks, F/in. xxxv. 12. s. 43., long 
of being introduced at Rome, Capitol. Gord. 32., unless we 
suppose it the same with the temple of the Nymphs men¬ 
tioned by Cicero, Mil. 27. Arusp. 27. 

CIRCl. The Circus ISIaxim us, seep. ,311. Circus Fla- 
Mixius, Laid out by one Flaminius ; called also Apollinaris, 
from a temple of Apollo near it, /.//’. iii. .54. 63.; used not 
only for the eelebration of games, but also for making ha¬ 
rangues to the people, Cic. post lied, in Sen. 6. Suet. 14. 

I'lie Circus M A.Ki HITS was much frequented by sharpers 
and fortune-tellers (.sor/?7cg/’), jugglers (jnws/igiaioresjy &c.; 
hence called P^A LL/AX, Ilorat. Sat. i. 6. 113. 

Several new Cirei w'ere added by the Empei'ors Nero, 'Tacit. 
Ann .xAv.\A.y Caracalla, Heliogabalus, &c. 

Sl'ADlA, places nearly in tlic form of Cirei, for the run¬ 
ning of men and horses. Suet. Ctrs. 39. Dom. 5. H ippodromi, 
places for the running or coursing of liorses, Fluut. Facch. 
iii. 3. 27 .} also laid out for priv’^ate use. Martial, xii. 50., es¬ 
pecially in country villas, Flhi. Fp. v. 6.; but here some 
read, Hypodromns, a shady or covered walk, which indeed 
seems to be meant, as Sidon. Fp. ii. 2. 

PALESTR7E, GYMNASIA, ct XYSTI, places for exer¬ 
cising the Atkletcc, see p. 314,315., orpancratiusiccy who both 

wrestled 
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%rrestlcd and boxed, qui I'AxriiATro certohunt, i. e. onmilmn 
znrlbKfi, (rrai' hpn-rin^) tScuec, licit. V. 3. Gcll. ui. 15. xiii. 2 / . 
QuiiictU. ii. 1). 

Tliese places were, chiefly ui the CAMPl’S MARl^TUS, 
a larg(‘ j)!aiii alonir the Ti’jer, Ad here the Roman youth per- 
foi-med their exercises, anciently heion<;iiig' to the Tarqiiins; 
hence called Sgi’ERTii iiKCjs JHveiia(.\\. 523. ; and after 

their expulsion, consecrated to Mars, Ah', ii. 5.: called, by 
Avay of eininejice, CAM PUS, Horaf. Od. iii. I. PC Ctc. Gat. 
i. 5. O/l'. i. 29.: put for the Caaniia held th.ere, f 7c. Oraf. iii. 
42.; hence /iiCA' datniita camp}, ( ic. I'is. 2.; or for the vote.s; 
hence reaa/i;': caiapa:-, i. e. stt/frapia, fjucan. i. 180., Gnmpi 
Nafa, a repulse, f JMa.v. vi. 9. l -l.: or for any thing in 
which a person exercises himself; hence luiisstmtis dicc/tdi 
ca'mj)i(.s, iii quo tivcat aratari vapari ii!>ci\', a large fielil for 
speaking, Cic. O/i'. i. IS. yicad. iv. 35. ('nmj)us, in quo 
c.vcitrrcrc i^ii'ta.s, capaasc/qac pay,sit, Cic. Alur. 8. 

NAlMACl lLi:,* places for exhibitiiig naval engagements, 
built nearly in the form of a ('/rcas' \ icrns, i. e. Adamachiay 
Circi 3Ia.iimi,'dw\..'\"it.'J Areas ri, /r/. 43. Tih.l'l.', l^o- 
MiTi ANi, hi. .5. Jlartiat. Spert. 28. These tights were, exhi¬ 
bited also in tlie ciccas and amphitheatre, Ihid. See p. 31G. 

III. CURIaE, buildings ■where the inhabitants of each 
i'ui’ia met to j)i:iform diA'ine service, T'tirra de 1 j. Ij. iv. 32., 
see p. 1., or whei’c the somite assembled (.Sen-acv p. 8. 

IV. FORA, public places.-Of ilu'se the chi(.‘f was, 

FORllM RoM.AxoAr, \ ni-us, vel Magxi aj, a large oblong 
open space, betw('en tlie Capitoline and Palatine iiills, now 
the cow-marltct, where tlu': assemblies of the people were held, 
where justice was administered, and public business transacted, 
see p. 75 . 9G. 11(), Uc. instituted by Romulus, Diouys. ii. 50. 
and surrounded Avith porticos, shops, an<l buildings, by I ur- 
quinius Priseus, lAv. i. 3.5. Tlu'se sliojjs wt*rc chiefly occu¬ 
pied by bankers (arpTiiiarii), hence called Aiit.K.vTAm .k, sc. 
taherrue, Liv. xxvi. 11., veikkks, Plaal. Cure. iv. 1. 19.; 
hene(‘ ratio pccttaiitrum, qua' in faro rersatur, the state of 
money matters, Cic. Islauil. 1.; /idem deforo loflcrc, to destroy 
public credit, Cic. Hull. i. 8.; iu fora versari, to trade, /</. 
Place. 29.;ybro cedere, to hceome bankrupt, />eu. Hat, ja". 39., 
vel iu foro cam itou hahcrc, Cic. Ral>ir. Post. 1.5. ; hut dc foro 
decedcre, not to appear iu public, As/cp. Alt. Kb/ iu foro esse^ 
to be engaged in public business, IJ. Cat. 1., A cOho'e nperatu 
foro, Phiut. Asin. ii. 4. 22.; fori tabes, the rage of litigation, 
TaciL. Ann. xi. G.; iu alicuo foro Uliparc, to follow a business 
one does not understand. Martial. Prirf, xii. 

Ai’ound the forum Avere built spacious halls, called RASI- 
LIC.-E, where coiuts of justice might sit, and other public 

business 
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business be transacted, «ee p. 114., not used in early times, 
JAv. xxvi. 27', adornetl with columns and porticos, Cic. Verr. 
iv. 3. V. 58. Altt. iv. 1(5., afterwards converted into Christian 
churches. 

I'hc Jujritm was altogether surrounded by arched porticos, 
with proper places left for entrance, JAf. xli. 27 . 

Near the liosira stood a statue of Marsyas, vel -a, ITorat. 
jSat. i. 6. 120., who liaviiig presumed to clialleiige Apollo 
at singing, and b<'iug vamjuished, was flayed alive, Liv. 
xxxviii. 13. Oi'tfl. Jui.si. A’i, 707* Hence his statue was set 
up in the l^'ortnu, to deter unjust litigants. 

There was ojd}' one Jutrnia under the republic. Jidius 
Cjfisar added another, the area of Avhich cost If, S. millieSy 
i. e. jt'807,291 : 13 : 4, *S>/e/. .//r/. 2(5. l*(hi. xxxvi. 15. s. 24., 
and Augustus a third, 7^/. xxix. 31. Hence trina fora. 
Ol id, 'frisf. iii, 12. 24. Scuec. de Ira, ii. 9. Trii'LF.x forum, 
uMariiaf. iii. 38. 4. 


l^omitian began a 
Nerva, and named. 
Dam. 5., called also 


fourth Junum, Mhlch was finished bv' 


from him, FORUM NFIvV.K, Suet, 
T'kAX siTORiioM, because it served as a 


convenient passagi' to the other three, I^amjirid. in ylle:v. 28. 

Rut the most sphaulid lurrant was tliat built by Trajan, and 
uilorned with the spoils he iiad taken in war, MurceUin. .wi. 
G. OeU. xiii. 23. 


'There w ere also vaidous !'()!»4, or market-places, where 
certain commodities were sold; thus, lurnim J40ARIUM, 
the ox and emv-market, l^'estnr, in whicii stood a brazen statue 
of a. bull, . xli. 2 k, auj<*i.'Tmg to the Circus Maximus, 

Ovid. Ju/yt. vi. 477*; Suariuai, the swine-market; PISCA- 
RIUM, the fish-market; Omtouium, the green-market,' 
f'ortnn Cli’f.dims, where pastry and confections -were sold; 
all contiguoiis to one another, aunig the 'Tiber. When joined 
together, (railed Mx^CELUl Al, from one Alacelhis, ^vliose 
house had stood therig I'arr. de .//. X. iv. 32. 'I'hose who 
fretjuented this place are enumerated. Ter. Kan. ii. 2. 25. 

V. FOR'TlCliS, or piazzas, were .among tin? most splen¬ 
did ornaments of the city. 'They took their names either 
from the edifices to Avhich tiiej^ wcr(' annexed, as Tnriiens 
(Unicordia-, ApoUhily, Quirini, Ih-retifis, Theatri, Circi, 
Ainphilheatri, tScc., or from the builders of them, as Portiens 
Ponipeia, lAviu, Octavia, Av!;ripp(v., &c., used chiefly for 
w alking in, or riding under covert, Ovid. Art. Am, i, G7» 
Cie. Bom. 44. see p.'407. 

In porticos, the senate and eoui'ts of justice were sometime.^ 
held, Appiun. Hell. Civ. ii. p. 5(X>. Here also those who sold 
jewels, pictures, or the like, exposed their goods. 

Upon 
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Upon a sudden shower, the people retired thither from the 
theatre, Vitruv, v. 9. Soldiers sometimes had their tents in 
porticos, 'Tacit. Hist. i.3l. There authors recited their works, 
•Tuvenal. i. 12., philosophers \isedto dispute, Cic. Orat. ii. 20. 
Propert. ii. 33. 45., particularly the Stoics, whence their name, 
(from <TToa, porticus^) because Zeno, the founder of that sect, 
taught his scholars in a portico at Athens, called PoecilCy 
7roiKi\7ff varia, pictay) adorned \v’ith various pictures, particu¬ 
larly that of the battle of Marathon, Cic. Mur. 2!). Pers. iii. 
53. Mcp. Milt. 6 . So Chrj/sippi porticuSy the school of, Horat, 
Sat. ii. 3. 44. See p. 40/. 

Porticos were generally paved {pavlmentata;) , Cic. Dorn. 
44. Q. Fr. iii. 1., supported on marble pilhirs, Scnec. Pp. 115., 
and adorned with statues, Ovid. Past. v. 5G3. Trist. iii. 1. .59. 
Propert. ii. 2.3. 5. Suet. Hui'. 31. 

VI. COLUMN/E, (miiXtii, vcl o’Tf'Xofj) columns or pillars, 
j)roperly denote the props or supports ( fulcra) of the roof of 
a house, oi* of the principal beam on whieli the I’oof depends 
{columen) ; but this term came to be extended to all props or 
sxipports whatever, especially such as are ornamental, and also 
to those structures Avhich sui)port nothing unless perhaps a 
statue, a gh^be, or the like. 

A principal part of arciiitecture consists in a knoAvledge of 
the dilTerent form, si/c, and proportions of columns. 

Columns are variously denominated from the five different 
orders of architecture, Doricy Jouic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and 
Composite, i. e. couiposetl of the first three. 

The foot of a column is called the hasc {Imsis, Plin. xxxvi. 
23. s. .50), and is always made one half of the height of the 
diameter of the column. That part of a column on whmh 
it stands is called its pedestal {sti/lobutes, vel -ta,) the top, 
its chapiter or capital {epistyiium, caput vel capitulum), and 
the straight part, its shaft {scapus ). 

Various pillars were erected at Rome in honour of great 
men, and to conimeinorate illustrious actions, Plin. xxxiv. 5, 
Thus, ConuMNA .knea, a brazen pillar on which a league 
w’ith the Latins was written, Piv. ii. 33. ; Coi.umna ros- 
TRATA, a column adorned with figures of ships, in honour of 
Uuilius, in the Porum, sec p. 359., of white marble, Sil. vi. 
663., still remaining with its inscription; another in the Capi¬ 
tol, erected by M. Fulvius, the consul, in the second Punic 
war, lAv. xlii.20., hi honour of Ctesar, consisting of one stone 
of Numidiau marble near twenty feet high. Suet. Jul. ^., of 
Galba, Id. G. 23. 

But the most remarkable columns were those of Trajan and 
Antoninus Pius. 

M M Trajan’s 
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Trajan’s pillar was erected in tlie middle of his Forum, 
composed of twenty-four great pieces of marble, but so cu¬ 
riously cemented as to seem but one. Its height is ll28 feet, 
according to Eutropius 144 feet, viii. 5. It is about twelve 
feet diameter at the bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the 
inside 185 steps for ascending to the top, and foi-ty windows 
for the admission of light 

The whole pillar is encrustt;d with marble, on which are 
represented the \varlike exploits of that emperor, and his 
army, particxdarly in Dacia. On the top was a Colossus of 
Trajan, holding in his left hand a sceptre, and in his right 
an hollow globe of gold, in which his ashes were put: but 
Eutropius affirms, his ashes were dej)Osited under the pillar, 
vm. 5. 

The i)illar of Antoninus was erected to him l)y the senate 
after his death. It is 170 feet high, the steps of ascent 10(5, 
the windows 5(>. The sculpture and other ornaments arc 
much <)f the same kind with those of Trajan’s jullar, but the 
work greatly inferior. 

Both these ])ilhu-s are still standing, and justly reckoned 
among the most precious remains of antitjuity. Rope Sextus 
V., inst('ad of tin; statues of the emperors, caused the statue 
of St. Reter to be erected on Trajan’s pillar, and of Raul on 
that of Antoninus. 

'riie Homans were, urnrommonly fond of adorning their 
houses Avith pillars, <Ji.c. Verr. i. 55, &,c. lloraf. (hi. ii. 18. 
Juven. vii. 182., and placing statues between them, (^ininter- 
coln/nJiiis,) Cic. Verr. i. 11)., as in temples, Ov. Frist, iii. 1.61. 

A tax seems to have been imposed on pillars, called Co- 
1 .UMNAR 1 UM, Cic. ^ft.xni. 6. Cccs. D. C. iii. 28. s. 32. 

There Avas a pillar in the Forum called (Jolwmua Mcenin, 
from C. Mfenius, who having coiupicrcd the Antiates, A. ih 
417 ., placed the brazen beaks of their ships on their tribunal 
in the Forum, from which speeches AA'ere made to the people 5 
hence called ROSTRA. See p. ^'2. Plin. xxxiv. 5. s. 11. 

Near this pillar, slaves aiul thieves, or fraudulent bankrupts, 
used to be punished, Cic. Clueut. 13. Hence insignificant idle 
persons, Avho used to saunter about that place, were called 
C 01 .UMNAU 11 , Cic. Fani. Auii. 9., as those AAdio loitered about 
the Itostra and courts of justice Avere called Subros'J’rani, 
Cic. Fam. viii. 1., and Subbasilicarii, Plaut. Capt. iv. 2.35., 
comprehended in the Furba forensis, or plebs urhana, which 
Cicero often mentions. 

Vll. ARCUS TRIUMPHALES, arches erected in 
honour of illustrious generals, who had gained signal victories 
in Avar, Dio. xlix. 15. li. 19. liv. 8., several of which are still 

standing. 
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standing. They were at first very simple; built of brick or 
hewn stone; of a semi-circular figure; hence called Foknicks 
by Cicero, Verr. i. 7- ii- : but afterwards more magnificent, 
built of the finest marble, and of a square figure, 'with a 
large arched gate in the middle, and two small ones on each 
side, adorned with columns and statues, and various figures 
done in sculpture, ,///?;. x. 13(5. 

From the vault of tlie middle gate hung little n inged images 
of victory, with crowns in tlieir hands, which, when let down, 
they put on the victor’s head as he passed in triumph. This 
magnificence began under the first emperors ; hence Pliny calls 
it, NovirioM iNVKNTUM, xxviv. (>. s. 12. 

VIll. TROIVFA, trophies were S[)oils taken from the 
enemy, and fixed upon any tiling, as signs or monuments of 
victory, (rt Ti>oTrii, fu^a) ; erected ( posifa vel sfatttfa) usually in 
the place where it was gained, and consecrated to some divi¬ 
nity, with an inscription, P'irg. /h'n. xi. .5. iii. 2HS. Ovid. 
Art. Am. ii. 744. 'Tacit. Ann. ii. 22. Curt. vii. 7- viii. 1., used 
chiefly among the ancient Creeks, who, foratrophj^, decorated 
the trunk of a tree with tlu! arms and spoils of the vanquished 
enemy, >Staf. 'Thch. ii. 7117* Anv. x. 133. Those w'ho erected 
metal or stone were held in detestation hv the other states, (Jic. 
de Invent, ii. 23., nor di<l they repair a trophy w'hen it decayed, 
to intimate, that enmities ought not to he immortal, Plntarcfi. 
Qntvst. liom. 3(5. JJiod. Sic. 13. 

Ti'ophies w-ere not much used by the Homans, vvho, Flo- 
rus says, never insulteil the vanquished, iii. 2. 'I'hey called 
any monuments of a victory by that name, Cic. Arch.J. JDmn. 
37 . Pw. 38. P/?:n. Pfmeg. 59. Plin. Nat. lllst. m.^. 
s. 24. Thus the oak tree, with cross piece of w'ood on the 
top, on which Romulus carried the spoils of Acron, king of 
the C.'eniiicnses, is called by Plutarch TftOTTiliOtt ■ by Livy, khr- 
CULUM, i. 10., or as others read the passage, fkrutkum. 
'I'ropwwn is also put by the poets for the victory itself, Horat. 
()d. ii. 19. Nep. Themisl. 5., or the spoils, Virg. G. iii. 32. 

It was reckoned unlawful to overturn a trophy, as having 
been consecrated to the gods of w'ar. Thus Cfesar left stand¬ 
ing the trophies Avhich Pompey, from a (n*iminal vanity, had 
erected on the Pyrenean mountains, after his conquest of 
Sertorius and Perpenna in Spain, Dio. xli. 24. Srrah. iii. 
p. 156., and that of Mithridates over T'riarius near Ziela in 
Pontus, Jd. xlii. 48., but reared opposite to them monuments 
of his own victories over Afranius and Petreius in the former 
place, and over Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates, in the 
latter. Ibid. The inscription on Caisar’s trophy on the Alps 
we have, Plin. iii. 20. s. 24. Drusus erected trophies near 
the £lbe, for his victories over the Germans, Dio, Iv. 1. Mor. 

mm2 iv. 12, 
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iv. 12.23. Ptolemy places tliem {inter Candiiamet Luppiam), 
ii. 11. 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, 
still remaining at Rome, which are supposed by some to he 
those said to have been erected by Marius over Jugurtha. 
and over the Cimhri and V^entoni, vel -c.v. Suet. Jul. 11. Val. 
Max. vi. 1-1.; but this seems not to be ascertained. 

IX. AQt^'EDlKrrOS, see p. 108. Some of them 
brought water t<» Rome from more than the distance of sixty 
miles, tlirough rocks and mountains, and over valleys, Plin. 
xxxxi. O'?, s. 24., su[)[)orted on arches, in some places above 
100 feet high, one row being placed above another. M'he care 
of them anciently !)elonged to the censors and jediles. After¬ 
wards certain otliec-rs were appointed for that, purpose by 
t.hc emperors, called CuKA ioans aquauum, witli ’J'K) men, 
paid by the pul)li<', to keep them in ri'pair, di\ ided into two 
bodies {famHitc); the one called Pom.K A, first instituted by 
.Agrippa, under Augustus, consisting of 2()0; the otlier 
Famm.ia C'.KsARis, of 400, instituted by tlie limperor Chuulius, 
J'roi/tin. fie A<inti'fhif't. 

The slaves employed in taking care of tlie Avater were 
called Aqi'AK iI, Clc. luun. viii. 0. Aouaria imiovincia is 
supposed to mean tlie charge of the port of Ostia, Cic. l \il. 5. 
JMnr. 8. 

A jierson wdio examined the height from whieli water might 
be brought, was called LIBRA'l'OR, Plin. Pip. x. .bO. (>1).; 
the instrument by which this was doiu'. Aquaria i.iura, 
llfrni'. viii. 0., hence locus ptiri lihrd vnni a'fpiore maris esf, 
of the same height, VolnrncU . viii. IJ-; Omiies fupifc tltvcrsd in 
nrhem, lihrd perveninnt , from a tliil'erent height, P'rontin. i. 18. 

rrcs(id lihram fact(c ajjropcrheiglit, ides. P. C. iii.40.; 
Poens ad liltelltvn a quas, (juite level, Parr, dc It. It. i. (>. 

4'he tledivity of an atpieduct {lihrauientu/n aqua!) was at 
least the fourth of an inch every 100 feet, {in cotlenos pedes 
sicilici inininiff/n erit), Plin. xxxi. (>. s. 31.; according to 
Vitruvius, half a foot, viii. 7- The moderns observe nearly 
that mentioned bj'^ Pliny. If the water Avas conveyed under 
ground, there were openings {luniina) evx'ry 240 feet {in hinos 
actus). Ibid. 

44ie (dfratar, or Pinefeclns aquarum, Avas invc'sted by Au¬ 
gustus Avith considerable authorit}', Suet. ytug. 37.; attended 
AA'ithout the city by tAvo licrtors, three jmblic slaves, an archi¬ 
tect, secretaries, &c. P'rontin.-, hence, under the later 
cmpei'ors, he Avas called Consuuaiijs aquauum, 1. 1. C. de 
Aquo'.d. 

AceordiAig to P. Victor, there Averc tAventy acpieduets in 
Ronic, but others make them only fourteen. They Avere 

named 
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named from the maker of them, llic jdace from M’hlch the 
water was brought, or froiii some other cireumstance; thus, 
AauA (Handia, jliqna, Alarcin, .Tul'ui^ Cim'ina, Ju;lLv, Virgo, 
{\c\ virgincHS lUjuor, Ovid. Pont. i. 8. 38.) so eulled, because 
a young girl pointed out ci'Vtain veins, wliich the diggers fol¬ 
lowing found a great ipiantity of water, yronfiii.-, but others 
give a dift'erent account of the matter, Plhi. xxxi. 3. {'ftsshtdor. 
vii. J^jpisf. ()., made by Agrippa, Dio. liv. 14., as several others 
were, Sue/. Aug. 42. Dio. xlviii. 32. xlix. 14. 42. 

X. CLOAC/K (rt ( Lijo vel couluo, i. v.jnago, Fest. Plin.), 
sewers, drains, or sinks, for carrying olf tlie filth of the city 
into the Tiber; first made liy 4\ir(|uinius Priscus, /^/r. i. 38,, 
extending under the whole city, and div ided into numerous 
branches. The arclies which su]>ported the streets and build¬ 
ings were so high and broatl, that a wain loaded with hay 
{ludds, V. -es,f(rni /urgi' oitus/.u) might go below, and vessels 
sailin thi'in: HencePrniyeallsthem,o/>ic/70//o?>////RR/.f//r///:mo.i.7- 
muni,Ntfffossisinoutihuy.,((t(ju(’jrrl)e])citsili^stf[tter(iHeu(ndg(it.d, 
xxxvi. 13. So Sfrah. v. p. 22.5. 4'here M ere in the streets, at 
pro])cr distances, openings for the. admissifin of dirty water, or 
any other filth, llorat. Suf. ii. 3. 242., M hich jiersons M ere ap- 
jjointed always to remove, and also to keep the ('louca: clean, 
PHu. Dp. X. 41. 44iis M71S the mori' easily efiected by the 
declivity of the ground, and the plenty of Mater Avith M'hich 
the city aa71s .supplied, Plhi. xxxvi. 15. 

The principal scAver, Avith Avhich the rest communicated, 
AA'as called C.L()ACA MAXIMA, the Avork of Taripiinius 
Superbus, JJv, i. 56. Various cloaerc Avere afterAvards made, 
xxxix. 44. 

4'hc C7o«crt’at first Avere carried through the streets {per 
puhliruiu dHrta ); but by the Avant of regularity in rebuilding 
tile city after it aa7is burnt by the Gauls, they, in many jilaces, 
AA'ent under private houses, IAi\ v. .55. 

Under the Republic, tlie censors had the charge of the 
Vloaea:: but under the hhnperors, (hjiiA ioREs CA-oacarum 
A vcrc appointed, and a tax imposed for keeping them in ri'pair, 
called Ci.oACARiUM, Ulpinu. 

XI. VI/E. —^^Phe public Avays Avere perhaps the greatest of 
all the Roman Avorks, made Avith amazing labour and expense; 
extending to the utmost limits of the empire, from the pillars 
of Hercules to the Euphrates, and the soutlicrn confines of 
lilgypt. 

The Carthaginians arc said first to have paved {stravisse) 
their roads with stones; and after them, the Romans, Isidor. 
XV. 16. 

The first road Avhich the Romans paved {muniveruut).\va,'A 
to Capua; first made by Appius Claudius, the Censor, the 

same 
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same who built the first aqueduct, A. U. 441., lAv. ix. 29. 
Kutrop. ii. 4., aftei’Avards continued to lirundusium, Ilorat. 
K]t. i. 18. 20. Sat. i. 5. Tacit. Ann. ii. 30., about 350 miles, 
but by whom is uncertain; calletl uhgina a iarum, Stnt. 
Spin. ii. 2. 11., paved with the hardest flint so firmly, that 
in several jdaces it remains entire unto this day, above 2000 
years; so broad, that twt) carriages might pass one another, 
commonly, hoAvever, not exceeding fourteen feet. The stones 
were of diflerent sizes, from one to five feet every way, but 
so artfully joiuetl that they appeared but one stone. There 
Avere two strata below; the first stratnm <)f rt)ugh stones ce¬ 
mented Avith mortar, and the second of gravel; the Avhole about 
tliree feet thick. 

The roads were so raised as to command a prospect of the 
adjacent country. On each side there was usually a row of 
larger stones, called Margjnks, a little raised for foot 
passengers; hence the roads were said Margixari, JAv. 
xli. 27 . 

Sometimes roads u^ere only (^jvored Avith gruA'el (glarea), 
with a foot-path of stoiu' on each side, J/Ad. 

Augustus erected a gilt jjilJar in the Tortan, called AllL- 
TdAKIlTM Al^RliUM, J^lin. iii. 5. Tacit. Hist. i. 73. ASact. 
Otli. 6. Hiu. liv. H., Avhere all the military Avays terminatcfl, 
Thu. in Galha, p. liXi l. The miles, hoAVCA^er, Avere reckoned 
not from it, but from the gates of the city, /. 154. I), de V. S. 
:dong all the roads to the limits of the empire, and marked on 
stones. IJencc LAPIS is jmt for a mile; thus, ad tertinrn 
lapidem, the same with tria millia passman ah urhc, Plin. xa'. 
18. Liv. xxvi. 10. At smaller distances, there AA’ere stones for 
traA'ellers to rest on, and to assist those Avho alighted to mount 
their horses, Tlafarc/i. in (iracch. 

The public Avays (PUBLIC.E Vl/E) Averc named either 
from the persons Avho first laid them out, or the places to 
Avhich they loil: Thus, VIA APPIA, and near it, Tia NLT- 
MICIA, AAdiich also led to Jinindusiani. 

Via AURELIA, along the coast of Etruria; FLAMINIA, 
to Arimhmm and Ac juileia ; CASSIA, in the middle betAveen 
these tAvo, through Etruria to Alutma, Cic. Phil. xii. 9. Civ. 
ii. 4.; vltjMlLIA, Avhich led from Ariminum to Placentia, 
Tw. xxxix. 2. 

Via PR.ENESTINA, to Prccne.ste; TIBURTINA, vel 
TIBURS, to Tihur, Horat. Sat. i. G. 108.; OSTIENSIS, to 
Ostia; Laurkxtina, to Plin. Ep. ii. 16.: Sai.a- 

HiA ; so called, because by it the Sabines carried salt from the 
sea. Test as, JSfartial. iv. 04. 18. E.atina, &,c. 

'I'hc principal roads were called PUBLlC.iE, vel Milita- 
Rj:s, consulares, vqX jnrcctoricBj as among the Greeks, (iaatkiKut, 

i. e. rcgicE ; 
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i. e. regiep.; the less frequented roads, PRIVATE, agraricCy 
vcl vicinales, quia ad agros et vicos ducnnty Ulpian. 

The charge of the public Avays AA'as entrusted only to men 
of the lughest dignity, Plhi. Ep. 15. Augustus himself 
undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, and appointed 
two men of Prietorian rank to pave the roads, each of Avhom 
Avas attended by two lictors, J)io. liv\ H. 

From the principal Avays, there Avere cross-roads, Avhich led 
to some less noted jilaec, to a country vtUa, or the like, called 
DIVFRTJCULA, Saet. A-cr. 48. Pliu. 31.3. s. 2.5. Serv. 
ad Jb^n. ix. 371)., AAdiich Avord is put also for the inns along 
the public roads, Liv. i. 51. Doaat. in Ter. Eiin. iv. 2. J 
hence for a digression from the principal subject, IAik ix. 17. 
Juveywl. X V. 'J'l. 


Rut places near the road where traAxdlers rested {(pCo diver- 
terent adreqnieaeendtnn) are commonly called DlVI^JISORl A, 
AAdiether belonging to a friend, the same Avith Hospitiay Cic. 
Fam. vi. 19., or j)urchased on purpose, Ih. Aui. 23., or hired 
{meritaria)y then properly called Caui'ON/K, JIarat. Ep. i. 11. 
12., or Taijkrn^f. nrviiRsoKKE, Plant. True. iii. 2. 29., and 
the keeper (institor) of such a plac(', of an ijin or tavern, 
CAUPO; those who went to it, Dia^rrsohks, (Ac. Inven. i. 4. 
Dir in. 27. Hence conmnmmdi natura diversorinm nobisy non 
hahitandi dedit. Id. Sen. 23. 

In later times, the inns or stages along the roads Averc called 
MANSKINFS; commoidy at the distance of half a day’s 
journey from one another (.yec 342.), and at a less dis¬ 
tance, places for relays, called MIJTATIONKS, Avhere the 
public. coAiriers (jniblici vursores a'cI VERKOARri) changed 
horses. 

These horses were kept in constant readiness, at the expense 
of the Emperoi’, but could only be used by those emjdoyed on 
the public service, without a particular permission notified to 
the innkeepers by a diphmia, Plin. Fp. x. 14. 121. The 
Romans had no pAiblic posts, as Ave have*. 

The first invention of public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus, 
Xenophon. Cyrop, vdii. p. 496. EAit. Hntchhison. Augustus 
first introduced them among the Romans, Suet. Aug. 49. Plu- 
iarch. Galb. But they Avere einploj^ed only to forward the pub¬ 
lic dispatches, or to convey political intelligence, Plin. Ep. x. 
120. It is surprising they were not sooner used for the pAir- 
poses of commerce and private communication. LcAvis XI. 
first established them in France, in the year 1474: but it AA'as 
not till the first of Charles II., anno 1660, that the post-office 
Avas settled in England by act of Parliament, llapbi. vol. ii. 
G2i6.fol. ed, and three years after, the revenues arising from it, 

when 
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M'hen settled on the Duke of York, amounted only to 20,000/. 
Jb. 680. 

Near the public ways the Romans usually placed their 
sepulchres. See p. 444. 

The streets of the city were also called Vl/E, the cross- 
streets, Vi^. TRAis’svKRSii;, Cie. Verr. iv. 53.; thus, ViaS>K(.i\.h, 
Jlorat. Sat. i. 9., Nova, Ovid, h'ast. a I. 395., /<£.c. paved with 
flint, Juvenal, hi. 2/0., yet usually dirty. Id. 24/. Mart. vii. 
60. V. 23. 6. 

The Roman ways were sometimes dug through mountains, 
as the grotto of l^u/zoli, Crypto Vnteolana., between Pnteoli 
and Naples : and carried over the broadest rivers by bridges 
(hence fucere pontem. in fiurio ; flnvium ponte Janpei'c, vel 
txntnnitterc; pontem Jlardo imj)onere, indcre vcl injiecre. 

The ancient bridges of Rome were eight in number: 1. 
Vans SUB.L1CIIJS, a cI yKniilias, so called, because first made 
of Avood (from snhlictc, stakes, JAi'. i. 33.), and afterAvards of 
stone by .Emilius Eepidus; some vestiges of it still remain at 
the foot of IMount AA’cntine: 2. Pons FABRJCll'S, which 
led to an isle in the Tiber, (insnta,) lirst l)uilt of stone, 
A. 692, J}io. 37 . 45. And 3. CJCSTU'S, Avhich led from 
the island: 4. lSENA4'ORllIS, vel Palalinns, near Mount 
Palatine; some arches of it are still standing; 5. 7\u/.v .1 ANl- 
CUBJ, vel -oris, so named, because it led to the Janicttltnn\ 
.still standing: 6. Pons TRl LiM 91JAEIS, Avhieh those AAdio 
triumphed passed in going to the Capitol; oidy a fcAV A'cstiges 
of it remain: 7* Pons VELICS, built by Atlius 1 Jadrianus; 
still standing, the largest and most beautiful bridge in Rome: 
8. Pons MllATLTS, Avithout the city; iioav called Ponte 
rnolle. 

44icro are scA cral bridges on the Jnio or Peverone ; the 
most consitlei-able of AA hich is Pons Narsjs, so called, because 
rebuilt by the Eunuch Nurses, after it had been destroyed by 
7\)tila, king of the Cloths. 

About sixty miles from Rome, on the Flaminian AA'uy, in the 
country of the ISabines, Avas Pons Narniknsis, AA’hich joined 
tAA'o mountains, near Narnia, or Narni, over the laA'cr Nar, 
biiilt hy Augustus, of stupendous height and size ; vestiges of 
it still remain, one arch entire, above 100 feet high, and 150 
feet wide. 

But the most magnificent Roman bridge, and perhaps the 
most AAonderful i^ver made in the Avorld, Avas the bridge of 
'I'rajan over the Danube; raised on tAventy piers of heAVU 
stone, 1.50 feet from the foundation, si.xty feet broad, anil 
170 feet distant from one another, extending in length about 
a mile. But this stupendous Avork Avas demolished by the 
succeeding Emperor Hadrian, avIio ordered the upper yjart 
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and the arches to be taken down, under pretext that it might 
not serve Jis a passage to the Barbarians, if they should be¬ 
come masters of it, Dio. Iviii. 13.; but in reality, as some 
writers say, through envy; because he despaired of being able 
to raise any work comparable to it. Some of the pillars are 
still standing. 

'^riiere was a bridge at Nismes (JVcmtmstim.), in France, 
which supported an aqueduct over the river Gardon, con¬ 
sisting of three rows of arches ; sev'crai of which still remain 
entire, and are esteemed one of the most elegant monuments 
of Roman magnificence. 'The stones are of an extraordinary 
size, some of them twenty feci long; said to have been joined 
togt^ther, without cement, by ligaments of iron. The first 
row of arches was 438 feet long; the second, 746; the third 
and higliest, 805 ; tlie licight of the three from the water, 
182 feet. 

Ill the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagus or Tayo, near Alcantara in Spain; part of which is still 
standing. It consisted of six arches, eighty feet broad each, 
and some of them 200 feet high alxive the water, extending 
in length 6(i0 feet. 

The largest single-arched bridge knovini is over the river 
Fdaver, or Allier, in hTance, called Pons veteris Pritmfis, near 
the city Brioiule, in Auvergne, from Jiriva, the name of a 
bridge among the ancient Gauls. The pillars stand on two 
rocks, at the distance of 195 feet. The arch is eighty-four 
feet high above the water. 

Gf temporary bridges, the most famous was that of Caesar 
over the Rhine, constructed of wood, Ctvs. B. G. iv. 17. 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined to 
one another, Ctrs. li. G. i. 12. viii. 14. Flor. iii. 5., and 
sometimes of empty casks or leathern bottles, Herodian. viii. 
Zozini. iii. Dncan. iv. 420., as the (Greeks, Xenoph. Cyr. iii. 


IJMITS OF THE EMPIRE. 

^r'HE limits wliich Augustus set to the Roman Empire, and 
in his testament advised his successors not to go beyond, 
Tocit. Ann. i. 11. Dio. Ivi. 3.3. 41., ivere the Atlantic Ocean 
on the west, ami tlie Euphrates on the cast; on the north, 
the Danube and the Rhine ; and on the south, the cataracts 
of the Nile, the desarts of Africa and Mount Atlas; including 
the whole Mediterranean sea, and the best part of the then 
known w(}rld. So that the Romans Avere not without frnuid- 
jition called Reuum Domini, Virp;, ZEn. i. 282., and Rome, 
Dux ORins TERllAllUM, ATttUE ARX OMNIUM GENTIUM, dc. 

Cat. 
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C«^. iv. 6.; Terrarum dea gentiumque Roma^ cm par 
EST NIHIL, et nihil SECUNDUM, Mart. xii. 8.; Caput 
uRBis TERRARUM, Liv. i. 16. xxi. 30.; Caput uerum. Tacit. 
Hist. ii. 32. lAv. i. 45.; Domina Roma, Horat. Od. iv. 14. 
44.; pRiNCEPs URBIUM, Id. iii. 13.; Regia, Ej). i. 7- 44.; 
PuLCHERRIMA RERUM, Virg. G. 11 . 533.; MaXIMA RERUM, 
./En. vii.602.; /Sed qacc de septem totam circuvispicit orbeni 
montilms^ imperii Roma deumque, (i. e. priitcipurn v. im- 
peratorum) locus, Ovid. Trist. i. 4. 69. Hamqac s^iis vic- 
trix omnem de monlihus orbem prospiciet domitutn, Marti a 
Roma, Icgar, ib. iii. / -^l* Caput mundi rerumgite po- 
TESTAS, JLucan. ii. 136. Septem itrbs alia jugis toti qu.e 
PR iEsiDET oRBi, Propevt. ii. 11. .5/. 

Agreeably to the advice of Augustus, few additions MPre 
made to the empire after his time. Trajan subdued Dacia, 
north of the Oanubc, and Mesopotamia and Armenia, east of 
the Euphrates, Eljitrop. viii. 2. The south of Britain was 
reduced by Ostorius under Claudius, and the Roman dominion 
Avas extended to the frith of Forth and the Clyde, by 
Agricola, under Domitian, Tacit. Agree. 23. But what is 
remarkable, tlic whole force of the empire, although exerted 
to the utmost under Severus, one of its most warlike princes, 
could not totally subdue the nation of the Caledonians, whose 
invincible ferocity in defence of freedom, (dkvota morti 
pectora ltbkrte, Horat. Od. iv. 14. 18.) at last obliged that 
Emperor, after granting them peace, to spend near two 3 ^ears 
in building, with incredible labour, a wall of solid stone, 
twelve feet high, and eight feet thick, Avith forts and towers, 
at proper distances, ami a rampart and ditch, from the Sol¬ 
way frith, to the mouth of the Tyne, above sixty-eight miles, 
to repress their inroads.* 

The wall of Severus is called by some murus, and by others 
VALLUM. Spartiamis says it was 80 miles long, in vitei Severi, 
18. 22. Eutropius makes it only 32 miles, A-iii. 19. See also 
Victor. Epit. xx. 4. Orosius, vii. 17. Herodian. iii. 48. 
Beda, Hist. i. 5. Cassiodorus Chronicem. Cambden, j*- 607* 
1594, Gordon’s Itinerary, c. 7 —9. 65—^93. Gough’s 

translation of Cambden, v. iii. p. 211. 

* Serenis, in penetrating this country, is said to have lost no less than fifty 
thousand men (urevre (xvpiaSas 6Kas), JJio. 1. Ixxvi. r. 13. — Mr. Hume must liavc 
overlooked this fact, when he .says, that the Romans entertained a contempt for 
Caledonia, Hist, of England, vol. 1. p. 10. Soo. edit. 
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Vebes 


514 

-palmata 

385 

Vehicula 


509 

■-recta 

ib. 

Vela 


371 

Tunicati 

ib. 

Vclites 


337 

Turin a 

24 

Vellum 


470 

Turres 

365 

Venalitii 


33 

Tutela 

370 

Venatio 


316 

-legitima 

58 

V enti 


508 

Tutores 

56 

Ventilabrum 


503 

Tympanum 

515 

Verbera 


249 



V ergilne 
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Vergili® 

Page 

519 

VcrnaR 

34 

Ver Sacrum 

294 

Versurain facerc 

465 

Vertigo 

37 

Vervactum 

499 

Vespillones 

440 

Vestes variae 

393 

Vestibulum 

437. 481 

Vestis scrvilis 

399 

Veto 

12. 126 

Vexillum 

350. 355 

Vexillarii 

350. 363 

Via 

48 

Vi® 

533, 534 

-aciei 

348 

-castrorum 

344 

Viaticum 

147 

Viatores 

8. 165 

Viccsima 

60 

Victoriati nummi 

457 

Vicarius servi 

36 

Videtur fecisse 

244 

Villa et villicus 

491. 494 

Viminalis mons 

521 

Vinaceus acinus 

507 

Vincula 

248 



Page 

Vindemia 

507 

Vindex, v. expromissor 42 
Vindicatio, v. vindici® 212, 


213 

Vindicta 

37 

Vine® 

418. 507 

Virgincs Vestales 

288 

Visceratio 

298. 450 

Vitrea specularia 

490 

Vitt® 

391 

Vivaria 

492 

Viviradiccs 

505 

Volones 

36 

Volscll® 

392. 398 

Volumen 

472 

Vomitoria 

320 

Vomunt ut edant 

416 

Vota 

294 

X 


Xenia 

52. 424 

Xystus 

315. .526 

Z 


Zcta 

488 

Zona 

384. 429 

Zotheca 

488 


INDEX 
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y4CCUSER, in a criminal trial 

Page 237. 

Actions, real, 211 5 jiersonal, 
215 ; penal, 219 j mixt 221 
Admiral, of the fleet 139 

Advocates, sometime.s hired per¬ 
sons to applaud them while 
speaking 228 

AEdiles, plebeian and curule 131 
Augypt, prediction concerning*, 
152 ; Aigyptian year 303 
AElius Catus, why called wise 

172 

jEneas, the names of 26’3 

AEolus, god of the winds 2G5 
Aesculapius, worshipped 257 
Affronts, punished 220 

Agriculture, encouraged 494 
Agrippa, his advice to Augustus, 
155 j builds the Pantheon, 
293, 524 ; and the harbour of 
Misenum, 374; constructs jiil- 
lars in the Circus, 313 ; and 
several aqiucducts 532 

Allies, forces of, how raised and 
supported, 33G ; where post¬ 
ed, 341 ; in the camp, and 
why, 343; on march, 34G ; 
and in battle 318 

Altars, 299; a place of refuge 

300 

Amalthca, the Sibyl 279 

Ambustus, his daughters occa¬ 
sion an important change in 
the government I07 

Animals, how yoked, 512; and 
driven 519 

Annals, how composed 269 


Annalis, L. Villius, proposes a 
law to regulate the age for 
enjoying offices 97 

Antonius, C. expelled from the 
senate 6 

Antonius, M. blamed for his 
marriage, 427; oflers a crown 
to ("aisar, 268. 287; his pro¬ 
fusion 4G2 

Apicius, his luxury and death, 

ib, 

Apollo, names of 257 

Appeal, liberty of [ lOl. 230 
Aqueeduefs, 408. 532 

Arches, triumphal 530 

Assemblies of the people, 71 > 
by Cur ice, ib.-, by centuries, 
73 3 by tribes, 88 3 broken 
oif by what, 82 3 manner of 
holding the assemblies by 
centuries, 83 5 by tribes, 92. 
Nocturnal Assemblies prohi¬ 
bited 185 

Ashes and bones of the dead, 
how gathered, 447 j and de¬ 
posited ib. 

Assian stone, coffins of 448 
Athletic Games 315 

Auction, form of 51 

Augurs, 273—278 

Augustus reforms the senate, 6 3 
limits the time of its meeting, 
9; regulates the Comitia, 93 3 
gives his vote as any ordinary 
citizen, ib. becomes master of 
the empire, 95.155 3 .declines 
the title of Censor, 123 3 in¬ 
vested with the Tribunitian 

power. 
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power, 130 ; rejects the dic¬ 
tatorship, 14'2; consults with 
Agrippa and Mjecenas about 
resigning his power, 155 ; 
makes a new partition of the 
provinces, 151 ; and tirst ap¬ 
points salaries to the provin¬ 
cial magistrates, 153.^292 5 his 
descendants might have long 
enjoyed the sovereignty, if 
he had possessed the wisdom 
to impose on himself and his 
successors jiroper restraints 
against the alnisc of jjower, 
154 ; artfully establishes his 
authority, 155 j titles con¬ 
ferred on him, ife.; power 
granted to him, 158 ; altars 
erected to him, 15‘> ; vows 
made for his safety, 1 () 0 ; rules 
at first with great moderation, 
i/j.; gradually enlarges his 
power, i/>.; so humbled the 
spirit of the Homans, that 
they never after made any 
joint effort to recover their 
liberty, U>.-, allows only par¬ 
ticular persons to answer t)n 
<luestions of law, and obliges 
the judges to follow their 
opinion, 174 ; changes the 
mode of enacting law’s, 204 ; 
assumes the office of Pontifex 
Maximus, 2/0 j his supersti¬ 
tion, 295; the month August 
called from his name, and 
■why, 301 ; this said to be 
done by' an order of the peo¬ 
ple, 157 restricts the license 
of divorces, 434 ; stations 
fleets in different places, 374 ; 
his ring, 395; wears several 
tunics, 385 ; did not shave 
till twenty-five, 397 ; some¬ 
times clipped his beard, and 
sometimes shaved, 398 j the 
sum he received in legacies, 
451 j a civic crown and two 
laurel branches set up before 
his gate, 354. 482 3 puts to 
death some who refused to 


enlist, 333 ; refuses the title 
of Dominus, 474 3 adorns 
Rome, 480 3 his vanity on re¬ 
covering from the Parthians 
the spoils tal<cn from Crassus, 
525; his death, 155 3 his 
tomb 451 

Auspices, manner of taking 81 


B 

Bachelors, punishment of 195 
Bacchus, 250 3 his orgies, ih.-, 
festival of 307 

Badges of the senators, 7 ; 
E(]uites, 25 3 king’s, 98 5 Con- 
sids, lol 3 Prajtor, 114 3 and 
Emperors 160 

Bail, form of 209 

Ball, game of, 406 3 of four 
kinds ilt. 

Barbers, first introduced from 
Sicily 397 

Baths of different kinds, 406 3 
first built, 408 3 parts of, 409 3 
time and manner of bathing, 

405 


Beard, how shaven 397 

Belt, or girdle, when used 384 
Bears, constellation of 514 
Bihulus, weak conduct of 187 
Bonds, used in all important 
contracts 217 

■- excluinged bctw'ccn Au¬ 

gustus and Antony, Ikc. ib. 
Bona Den, festival of 308 

Books, kinds of 472 

Bootes, constellation of 515 
Bracelets 3J)3 

Breeches, not worn by tlie Ro¬ 
mans 314. 387' 

Bridges, number of 53(; 

Brutus, the consj»iracy of his 
sons 38 


Burnwg the dead, custom of, 
w'hencc derived and Avhen 
diopt, 438 3 whatpersonswere 
not burnt, ib.; why forbidden 
in the city 444 

Burial, places of ib. 

Buying and selling, form of 

215, 216 


Care, 
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c 

Caere, the people of’, receive the 
Vestal Virgins Page 40 

Casar, Julius, vilifies the au¬ 
thority of the senate, 22; 
afiridges the rights of the 
people, 92 ; oppresses the li¬ 
berty of his country, 95 ; pro¬ 
vince ajipointed to him by the 
senate, 10 (>; reduces the power 
of the consuls, 109 ; madeper- 
petualdictator, 109.1 4 2; makes 
a rev i ew of th e peo ]>1 e, 122 ; his 
pretext for crossing the Rubi¬ 
con, 127 . 130; liis popular 
laws, IK 7 ; pro))osed to ar¬ 
range all the laws, 139 ; an 
instance of his surprising jire- 
sence of mind, 27 <> ; warned 
of bis death, 297 ; regulates 
the year, 301 ; the saying 
of Sylla concerning him, 381; 
divorces Pompeia, and why, 
433 ; his attention to dress, 
3H4. 388; why pleased with a 
laurel crown, 389 ; his ring, 
39f> ; his debts and bribes, 
4(>1 ; manner of writing his 
letters to the senate, 475 ; 
about things he wished to 
keep secret, 477 j murdered 
in the senate house, 95. 390; 
a temple and priests conse¬ 
crated to him, 159.287 ; se¬ 
nators slain at his altar 299 
Cudiiius, brought letters into 
Cl recce 4f>9 

Calciidtirs, why so called 2(58 
Cal/nirnid, the dream of 489 
(.'«/«/), form of 342 

('andidolas,Itheir dress and man¬ 
ner of canvassing, 79; how 
elected 80 

Capikil trials 232 

Capitxdinc marbles, • why so 
called 208 

Capua, punished (> 1 

Carriages 509—519 

CarvUius Ruga, the first who 
* divorced his wife 433 

Castor and Pollux 202 


Cato, ordered to be led to pri¬ 
son, 13. 188 ; sent to reduce 
Cyprus, 181 ; his dress 384 
Cavalry, how chosen, 334; their 
arms and dress, 339 ; their 
place in the camp, 343 ; and 
in battle 348 

Censors, their institution, 117; 
their office, 118; their power, 
121, 122; discontinued under 
the emperors 122 

Censorinus, whence called ib. 
Centurion, badge of 339 

Cerberus ' 204 

Ceres, 253 ; her mysteries ib. 
Chariot races 313 

Charon, ferryman of hell 204. 

437 

Chimneys, anciently not used at 
llonie 487 

Chorus, why suppressed 327 
Christianity, established by Con¬ 
stantine 01 

Christians, their meetings prohi- 
itited, and why,185,l 80; often 
exposed to wild beasts 310 
Cicero, unites the senate with 
the Equites, 22 ; gets the pro¬ 
vince of Chlicia against his 
will, 100; made qurestor, 4 ; 
called Father of his Country, 
15(5; hindered by a tribune 
from making a sj)eech to the 
jjcople, w'hen he resigned the 
consulshij), 104 ; promotes the 
ambitious designs of Caesar, 
contrary to his own judgment, 
140; is banished, 181; his 
laws, 203 ; the senate change 
their habit t)n his account, 
234; his death 240 

Ceilings, how adorned 491 
Cities, formalities in founding, 
07 ; in destroying, 08; their 
walls sacred ib. 

Citizens, rights of, 41 ; could 
not lose the freedom of the 
city against their will, 01.182; 
could not be scourged 19.7 
The civil law, study of, revived 
in Europe 206 

• Civil 
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Civil trials Page 207 

Claudius, P. punished for slight¬ 
ing the omens 274 

Claudius, Emperor, abridges the 
number of holy days, and why 

311 

Claudius, App. decemvir 144 

-, Cfficus, supposed 

cause of his blindness 288 

Classes, into which the people 
were divided, 74 j whence 
classes of scholars, Quinciil. i. 
2. 23. X. 5. 21., and of work¬ 
men, Columell. i. 9, 7* 
Cloaeina 2<>4 

Clothes, of different kinds 393 
Cloth, how wrought 484 

Clodius, restricts the powers of 
the Censors, 122 ; adopted by 
a plebeian, 43 ; made tribune, 
124; the enemy of Cicero, ib.; 
his laws, 180; tried for violat¬ 
ing the sacred riles of the 
Bona Dea, 184; killed by the 
slaves of Milo, 197; and burnt 
in the Forum 4 id 

Clients, dole given to 417 

Coffin, 440 ■, how deposited 448 
Coins, kinds of, 4.o5, &c. put in 
the luouthof the deceased 437 
Colleges of jiriests, &c. 282 

Colonies, manner of settling, 6‘7; 

of different kinds 08 

Columns, kinds of 529 

Comedy, ancient, middle, and 
new, 325; writers in each, ib. 
Command, military, how confer¬ 
red 7 2 

Consuls, respect shewn them by 
the senate, lO; by others, 
lOl, 102; their powers, 13. 
101.333; when instituted, 94 ; 
their badges, 1(K); time of en¬ 
tering on their office, lt)3 ; 
with what solexnnities this 
was done, 104; their pro¬ 
vinces, ib.; from what order 
created, 106*; their state un¬ 
der the emperors 109 

Consuls elect, first asked their 
opinion in the senate, 11; and 
why 103 


Consecration of the Emperors 

Page 453 

Co7isentes, gods so called 258 
Constantinople taken by the 
Turks 70 

Cooks, from Sicily 414 

Corn, given to the poorer citi¬ 
zens 179- 199 

Coruncanius, the first who gave 
his advice freely, 17 2 ; first ple¬ 
beian Pontifex Maximus 26*6 
Couches, for reclining on at meat, 
402 ; usual number of in a 
room, 403 ; their form, 404.; 
timl covering, ib. ; funeral 
couches 439 

Crassus, wealth of 460 

Criminals, dress of, 81.234 ; af¬ 
ter sentence, used anciently 
to be punished witliout delay; 
but this was altered by Tibe¬ 
rius, 248 ; how treated after 
death 2.50. 448 

Crowns, given as rewards, 354 ; 
used at feasts, 410; put on 
the head of the deceased 437 
Cups, kinds of 420 

Cupid 255 

Curio, turns two theatres into 


an amjjhitheatre on the same 
<Iay, 330; his corruption and 


fate 

461 

(’urius 19entatus 

401 

Cybfile, 259; jxriests of 

288 

Cyclops 

255 

Cypress, used at funertils 

437 


Damage, repaired 

220 

Daughters, how named 

32 

Dun, division of, 305 ; common 

and holy days 

306 

Debtors, cruel law concerning 

42 

Decamping, manner of 

346 

Decemvirs, why created 

144 

Dessert, fruits and sweet-meats 

405 

Devoted to one’s service. 

origin 

of the phrase 

1.57 

Dials, first invented 

306 

Diana 

Dice 
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Dice, game of 422 

first made, 140; causes 
of creating this magistrate, 
ih.-, his badges and power, 
141; this office intermitted for 
120 years before Sylla, 142 ; 
abolished after the death of 
Cajsar ib. 

Dishes, kinds of, 413 ; liow 
brought in 405.41!) 

Divorces, form of 434 

Dogs, employed to guard the 
temples, 482 ; why impaled 

ib. 

Donations, kinds of 52 

Door, oi)ened outwards, 482 ; 

secured by bars, &c. ib. 
Dowries, diversity of 426‘ 

Dramatic entertainments, first 
introduced from a religious 
motive, 323 ; t)ften inter¬ 
rupted by the people calling 
for other shows 32!) 

Dress, of men, 370,380; in pub¬ 
lic and priv'atc, 384; ofwoinen, 
380. 390, 391 ; of boys and 
girls, 382; of soldiers, 341. 
387; of generals in a triumjdi, 
.3.58. ,385; of senators, i/>.; of 
priests, 2/0. 274. 28(;, 287. 
290, 381.; of poor people, 
.385; and of slaves, ,399; of 


the dead 437 

Drinking healths 421 

Driver, of trarriagos .518 

Jirnsiis, Tjivius, laws of, 191 ; 

and death, ib. ; his saying 

about his house 482 


E 

Tiar-rings 39.3 

Edicts, of the praitor. 111; of 
other magistrates ' 113 

Election of nuigistrates under 
the republic, 77. 8G. 90. 97; 
under the emperors 9.3 

Embalming, cause of it 444 
Emperors, their titles, 155, 156'; 


their power, 158; their badges 

160 

Entertainments, expenses of, li¬ 
mited by law, 176. 183. 189; 
of different kinds 416, 417 
Entrails, how' inspected 296 
Epitaph, form of 453 

Ephbri at Sparta, resembled the 
tribunes at Rome 126 

Equestrian order, its institution.. 

24 ; badges and office 2,5 
histiniate of fortunes, how made 

73. 119 

Evidence, kinds of 241 

Exceptums, how expressed 217 
Executioner 16.5 

Evercises, kinds of, 406; in the 
army 346 


F 


Fabius, his manner of declaring 
w'ar on Carthage 380 

Fabius Maximus, prodictator 

141 

Falsehood, punished 121. 19.3 
Family, right of 43 

Fanatics, whence called 278 
Farmers, kinds of 49.5 

Faschms 26,3 

Fates 259 

Faun us 263 

Fences, kinds of 502 

Fertility of different soils ,5CX) 
Festivals, stated, 306; movable, 
.310; occasional, ib.-, number 
of, hurtful 311 

Fries, extent of 177 

Fish, the Romans fond of 414 
Fish-pimds, value of 463 

Flax, for what used 501 

Flamen of .Jupiter .5. 28.5. 444 
Flaminius, destruction of 141 
Flavins, why nifide Aidile 172 
Fleet, Roman, where stationed 

139. 374 

Flutes, of different kinds 327 
Flora, 263 ; festival of .3(48 
O o Foundlings, 
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Foundlmgs, state of, PUn. Ep. 

X. 71, 72. 

Foreigners, their state at Rome 
disagreeable 70. 189 

Fox, why burnt ns a sncrilice to 
Ceres 253 

Freedmen, instdcnce of 4HG 
Freedom of the city, first grant¬ 
ed to physicians and the pro¬ 
fessors of the liberal arts liy 
Cfesar 189 

Friends, how some testified their 
affection 447 

Funerals, wliy so much attended 
to, 435 ; public and private, 
439 ; funeral couches, 440 ; 
private funerals celebrated by 
night, and public; by day, 
441 ; ceremonies of both, 441 
—454 ; ■ funeral procession, 
441 j funeral oration, 443; 
first made by I’oplicola in 
honour of Brutus, ib.-, and by 
Catulus, in praise of his mother 
Popilia, ib.-, funeral pile, 445 ; 
animals thrown into it, 446’; 
some persons came to life on 

it 447 

Furies 26'0 


G 


Games, ordinary and extraordi¬ 
nary, 311 j of the Circus ib. 


Gardens 492 

Gates, how adorned 482 

-of Rome .522 

Genius 280 

Germans, their manner of form¬ 
ing conjectures about futu¬ 
rity ' 277 


Gladiators, different kinds of, 
318; where exhibited, 319; 
ther manner of fighting, 321 j 
prizies given to the victors 
, 322 

Glas% inventipn of 490 

Gorerrtnient, of 1-ome, originally 
aristocratical, 75, brought to 
a just 'equilibrium, 129 ; worst 


kind of despotism under the 


emperors IfiO 

Graces 255 

Gracchi, their laws, 199; and 
fate 129 

Grain, kinds of 500 

Guardians, appointment of 58 


II 


Hair, perfumed at feasts, 410 ; 


how dressed by women, 390; 
by men, 397; not cut at sea, 
391); method of pulling out 


small hairs 

398 

Hay, making of 

502 

Harbours, how fortified 

377 

Heathens, whence named 

81 

Heirs, how appointed 

55 

Helena 

282 

Heliogabdlns, first wore a robe of 

pure silk 

393 

Heralds, or public criers 

182 

Hermodorus 

144 

Hercules, his labours 

ZOl 

Hicro, his regulations concern- 

ing the letting of lands 

in Si- 

cily adojjted by the Romans 

188 

Hieroglyphics, use of 

488 

Hilts of Rome 

520 


Hospitality, inviolable 412 
Houses, regulaticjns concerning, 
49. 480 ; rent and prices of 

483 


Household gods 
Hour-glasses 
Human sacrijices 
Hymen &; -ecus 


281 

299. 308 
431 


I 

Idolatry, origin of 444 

Injuries, how punished 220 

Ingrafting, manner of 505 

Illegitimate children, state of 

428 

Images, what and where kept, 

29 ; carried at funerals 442 

Indian 
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Indian wise men burnt them¬ 
selves, 438 •, also wives on the 
piles of their husbands 447 
Inheritances, form of entering* 
upon 57 

Infants, often exposed 44 

Interest of money 463 

Interring the dcati, most ancient, 
43S. 443 3 and most natural 

438 

Instruments, used in writing, 
471; in husbandry, 496; for 
fixing burdens on the backs 
of slaves, 510; for driving 
animals in a carriage 517' 
Inns, anciently fe.w 412 

Interrex, particulars concerning 
77. 94. 97. !)9 
Irnerius, reviA'es the study of the 
civil law 206 

Italians, their right 64 

.1 

Janus, how represented 259 
Jews, their manner of burial 447 
Judges, of diflerent kinds, 222; 
appointment of, 224; chosen 
from wdiat order 2.36 

Judgment, manner of pronounc- 


ing, 228 ; its effects 

229 

Jugurthine war 

129 

Julian year 

302 

Juno, how represented 

251 

Jupiter, his names and attributes 

ib. 


K 

Kings 94.98 


L 

Landed estates, too large, hurt¬ 
ful, 504 ; the value of lands in 
Italy raised by a law of 'J'ra- 
jan ih. and 93 

Lar'tius, first dictator 140 


Lathis, their rights 62 

Latin tongue, the Italian states 
prohibited the use of it 428 
Laurentia, nurse of Romulus 

283 

Lnverna 26? 

Laws of Rome, at first few, 143 j 
t)f the XII Tables, 144. 171 } 
causes of new laws, 166; time 
between proposing and pass¬ 
ing a law, 78.80; how passed, 
83.87.91; certain laws excite 
great contention, 128; by what 
name distinguished, 166; spe¬ 
cies of the Roman law, I 7 O; 
laws of the Emperors, 24.204 ; 
collected by the order of Jus¬ 
tinian 20.5 

Lawyers, origin of, 172 ; man¬ 
ner of consulting them, 173; 
under the republic, not per¬ 
mitted to take fees, ih.-, li¬ 
mited to a certain sum under 
the emperors, 174; their edu¬ 
cation, 175 ; eminent lawyers- 

176 

Legacies, how left ,56 

Lentulus, degraded 6 

Leda ‘ 262 

Letters, t)f the alphabet, 469; 
ejtistles, 476 ; ingenious 
modes of conveying 477 
Legions, how many raised at dif¬ 
ferent times, 332; division of 
each, 336 ; officers 339 
Liberty, whence the loss of it 
may be dated, 129; causes of 
its subversion, 22. 28. 9.5. 

105. 128. 154, fxc. 
I.ihraries 478 

Limits of the empire 537 

Linen, not worn by the Romans 
386. 408. 484 
I,liters, when introduced .511 
Lictors 99, lOO. 164 

Lieinius Stolo 107 

Lieutenants, the number assigned 
to proconsuls, 147; their of¬ 
fice 

Liver, sometimes thought tOjbS 
wanting in victims 297 

O o 2 ^Livius 
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lAvius Andronicus, the first wri¬ 
ter of plays at Home 324 
Locks, keys, bolts, 8sc. 482 

Loom, parts of 484, 485 

Ijots, used in prognosticating^ 
future events 276 

Lottery, a kind of 424 

Lunatics, whence named 278 


M 

Machines, used in sieges, 365; 

for hauling ships 376 

Maecenas, entrusted by Augus¬ 
tus with the charge of the 
city, 137; his advice much 
respected by that emperor, 
ib., 93. 155 ; his tower, 444 j 
effeminate in his dress, 384 j 
said to have invented the art 
of writing short hand 162 
Magistrates, at different times, 
94 ; their functions more ex¬ 
tensive than among us, 96 ■ 
division of, 97'; onlinary ma¬ 
gistrates uiuler the republic, 
i(X)—136; under the empe¬ 
rors, 136—140; extraordinary 
magistrates, 140—145; pro¬ 
vincial magistrates 146—153 


Manufactures, woollen 4 84 

Manure, kinds of 4J)6 

March, order of ^>46 

Market-places, at Horne 528 


Marriage, only between Roman 
citizens, 43 ; anciently prohi¬ 
bited between I’atricians and 
Plebeians, ib. &. 30; as some¬ 
times between neighbouring 
districts, 427 ; encourage¬ 
ments to, 195; different forms 
of 425 

Marius, rose from a common 
soldier 338; seven times con¬ 
sul, 108 ; faithless and ambi¬ 
tious, 106. 130. 177 ; cruel, 
269; first enlisted soldiers 
from the lowest class, 332; 
made several changes in the 
military art 334.353 


Mars, 256 ; his shield ib. 

Marsic war, 64; cause of, 191; 

very destructive ib. 

Marsyas, punishment of 528 
Mast, the ancient ships had but 
one 371 

Master of horse 142 

Measures, of length, 466; of 
capacity 467 

Medals 458 

Menander 325 

Mercenary servants, 3.5; troops, 

336 

Mercury, 257 ; images of ib. 
Merula kills himself 28.5 

MelcUus Nuniidicus, banished 

177 

Metellus loses his sight 1.5. 290 
Miiierra, 252 ; her shield, ih. ; 

festival of 307 

Alinas ‘264 

Minority, years of 190 

Aloney. when coined, 455 ; how 
computed 4.59 

Alonarchy, re-cstablishmcnt of 

1.54 

ATonths, division of 302—304 
Morra, game of 424 

Alourning, manner of 398. 450, 

451 

AJunicipal towns, 66; not obliged 
to receive the Homan laws un¬ 
less tliey chose 67 

Muses 257 

Mmic, warlike instruments of 

346 


N 

Names of the Homans 30 

Neckhices .39.3 

Neptune, 25.3; why hostile to 
the Trojans 254 

Nero, colossus of, .319 ; sets 
Home on fire, 480; curious 
ceiling of his dining-room 

491 

New Style, first adopted in Eng¬ 
land 302 

Noblemen, young,how instructed 
in i)ublic business, 5 ; in juris¬ 
prudence. 
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prudence, 175 j and in the art 
of war 147. 344 

Nobles, who so called, 29; on 
them the bad emperors chiefly 
exercised their cruelty 16‘1 
Numa, his laws 194 

Number of the people, how as¬ 
certained 73 

Nymphs 255. 2(J4 


O 

Oath,iorTa of, 22fi; the multijdy- 
injr of oaths hurtful, 158 ; mi¬ 


litary oath 334, 335 

ojn eers, in the army, 339; in 
the navy 374, 3/5 

Omphale 389 

Orestes, tried for the mui’der of 
his mother 215 

Ostracism, what ib. 

Oxen, always used in plouyhine; 
497 5 how trained ib. 


V 


Pagans, whence named 

51 

Pales, festival of 

30/ 

Pallas, 252 ; her image 

ib. 

Palms, first gi\'en to the 

victors 

at games 

314 

Pan 

25.3 


Pantomimes, 32S j composers t»f 

ib. 

Paper made of the papyrus, 
459 5 of linen rags 47 i 

Parchment, first made I/O 

Patches, why used 35)2 

Patricians 2. 28. 30 

Patrons Clients, their strict 
union 28 

Pavements, how adorned 490 
Pearls, value of 452 

Peojjle, power of, 20. 10.5. 257; 
common people of the coun¬ 
try more respectable than of 
the city 27 

Perjury, punishment of 159 


Perukes, when first used 399 
Petreius, his bold - answer to 
Cajsar 188 

Plough, form of, 496; manner 
of ploughing 497 

Pluto 259 

Poles, of the heavens 516 

Pompeius Sext., why called the 
sonofNcptxme 254 

Pompey made consul, 108 j sent 
against the Pirates, 185; 
iigainst Mithridates, 192 ; his 
exhibition of wild beasts, 316; 
first built a theatre of hewn 
stone, .3.30; device of his ring, 
.395 ; his death S5)0 

Pontiffs 26.5—^271 

Pontius, general of the Samnites 

105 

Poplicolct, laws of lOl 

Porticos, uses of 407. 528 

Posts, institution of .535 

Posse.ssw)t, form of claiming' 211 
Poppaa, bathed in asses’ milk 

392 


Pnajers, how made 5i94 

Pra'tor, institution of, llO; at 
first one, ib.-, a second added, 
ib.-, the number of pnetors in¬ 
creased, 115; the city praetor 
the chief. 111 ; his edicts, ib.-, 
badges. 111; and attendants, 
11.5 ; manner of administer¬ 
ing j ustice, 207 . 211 ; how he 
[•ronounced sentence in a cri¬ 
minal trial 245 

Pratorian cohorts, 351 . 522; 

<!jimj) of ib. 

President, of a feast 422 

Priap?is 250 

Priests, of dift’ereiit kinds, 255— 
5292 ; of particular deities, 
284; of.Iuj)iter, ib.-, of Mars, 
2.85; ofPan,2.S7; of Hercules, 
ib.-, of Cybele, 288; of Vesta, 
ib. ; what their embhiments,, 
were is uncertain, 291, 29%' 
by whom elected, 91. ^43. 

265. 21^ 

Proconsuls S; Propreetprs, ori¬ 
gin 
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gin of the name, 146; pro¬ 
vinces assigned to them, 147; 
they set out from the <4ty 
with great pomp, 14Hj their 
power in the provinces, ih .; 
manner of administering jus¬ 
tice, 149 j their exactions, 160^ 
return to Rome as private 
citizens, unless they claimed 
a triumph ib. 

Procurator of Judea 153 

Property, modes of {vcquiring 50 
Proserpina . 259 

Proscription of citizens 1852 
Proiiinces, rights of, 65; taxes 
imposed on them, ib.- new 
partition of them by Augustus 

151 

P^o^v«^^«Z magistrates under tlie 
republic, 146—151; under the 
emperors 151—153 

Purification, manner of, 76, 415> 
Punishments 248 


Q 

Qumstors, why so called, ISti; 
their office, ib. j under the 
emperors, 135 ; it gave ad¬ 
mission into the senate 4 


R 


Ram., a machine in war 365 
Reaping, manner of 502 

Reclining at supper, when intro¬ 
duced, 402 ; manner of^ ib .; 
and cause of 410 

Registers of all public transac¬ 
tions, 16 ; kept in the trea¬ 
sury IS 

Republic, causes of its ruin, 22. 
28. 106. 108. 129, 130. 147- 
• 155. 331 

^ the people, instituted 
^®^l|||^ervius,73 j when and how 
Mi&e 76. 119. 122 

ntwards ,. military 354 

Rhea 259 


Rights of citizens, 40; could not 
be taken from anyone against 
his will, 61 3 diminution of 62 
Rhodians, their regulations con¬ 
cerning naval affairs adopted 
by the Romans 198 

Rings, much used 395 

Rivers, their sources held sacred 

264 


Roads, how pave<l 534 

Robbery, punishment of 220 
Robigo, 263 ; feast of 308 

Romans, how divided, 2. 30; 
anciently weighed their mo¬ 
ney, and did not count it, 45 ; 
cautious in admitting new sa- 
(;reil rites, 61 ; their respect 
for the ministers of religion, 
267 3 ]>assionately foinl of 
ratH'S, 313; of Hln>\vs of gladi¬ 
ators, .322 ; and of nneommon 
siglits, 329 3 almost always 
cng-igeil in Avars, 3.32; as re- 
niai'l.ahle for enduring labour 
a.’, lor courage, t ; it)ng nii- 
ac()Uiiiiitotl with naval tUi'airs, 
.367 ; < arc‘f'ui to Avear the toga 
in foreign countries, 379 ; 
usually went Avitli their heads 
bare, .389 ; when covered , 390; 
allowed their hair to grow in 
mourning, 398; their ancient 
simjJicity, tol; their luxury, 
and the t^tiuse of it, ih .; ;it lirst 
sat at meat, 40'2 ; horroAved 
the custom of reclining frotn 
the East, lb .; began their feasts 
with jirayer, 41 I ; and ended 
them in the same mtinner 424 
Romania, or Thrace, Avhy so 
called 70 

Rome, built, 1; taken and burnt 
by the Gauls, 40. 480; anti 
under Nero, ib.-, adorned by 
Augustus, 480 3 its streets nar¬ 
row, ib.-, its gates, 522 ; and 
bridges, 536; its Latin name, 
why concealed 366 

Romulus, 263 ; his contest with 
Remus 272 

Roofs, form of 489 

Rowers, 
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Rowers, how they sat 36S 

Rutilus, the first plebeian cen¬ 
sor iir 

Rubicon, the boundary of Cae-' 
sar’s province 127 

S 

S, this letter anciently used in¬ 
stead of 11 li)G. 198 

Sacred rites, 203; how perform¬ 
ed 20G, 207 

Sacrifices, 203 ; to the dead, 449 
Sails, invention of, 3G7 j how ad¬ 
justed .3/2 

Suit, nuKih used 4 11 

Satires, whence named .323 
Saturn ,■, testiv^al of .300 
Saturninns, his laws, 1/7 ; slain 
by Marius ib. 

Scenery of theatres .3.31 

Africaims, 108. 120. 147 ; 

-Nasica, kill.'^ Tib. Gnie- 

cims, 12‘J j Pfinli/'c.i: Maxinnis 

26‘<) 

Scribes, or nf)tario.s l(i2 

Seasons 2GO 

Senate, its institution, 2 ; num¬ 
ber, ib. ; primteof, -1; by w hom 
assembled, 7; }>laeesuud times 
of mcetini>:, 0 ; quorum of, ib.; 
manner of making a decree, 
16 '; form of w riting it, 17 ; not 
valid, unless (tarried to the 
treasury, 18; rarely reversed, 
ib. ; po'ver of the senate, ib. ; 
& 20, force of its decrees, 21 ; 

. little regarded in the last ages 
of the republic, 22; apparent¬ 
ly increased by Augustus and 
Tiberius, ib.; as the means of 
establishing despotism, ib.; 
judges of crimes 247 

Senate of Grecian cities 6‘0 

Senators, choice of, .3; their age, 
4; and batlges, 7 j order in 
w'hich the^ Avere asked their 
opinion, manner of deli¬ 
vering it, j[2.14, 15 ; were not 
to be interrupted, 13 ; their 
priAuleges, 20; their servility 
to the emperors 15.5 


Sentence, form of, in civil trials, 
211 ; in criminal trials 244 
Sepulelwes, where built, 445; by 
whom and how 451 

Servants of the magistrates, IGl; 

of the priests 293 

Seroiludes, of lands 48 

Servius Tullius, institutes the 
census, 73; made many laws, 
14.3 ; the first who coined 
money 455 

Sextius, first plebeian consul 107 
Short-hand, art of, 162. 172; 

quickness of 477 

Shoes, kinds of, 387; for horses 

389 

Ships, their first (construction, 
.368 ; different kinds of, 369; 
chiei' parts of a ship, 370 ; 
how’ manned, 374 ; naval af\ 
fairs, ib. ; manner of embark-\ 
ing, .376 ; order of battle, \ 
377 ; method of transporting 
ships by land, 376 ; size of 
trading vessels 378 

Sibylline books, 279 ; keepers of 

280 

Sicily, the first country reduced 
to the form of a province 65 
Sicinius, at his instigation the 
plebeians retire to Mans Sacer 

124 

Siege, form of .36.3. 366 

Skeleton, introduced at feasts 

422 

Silk, long knoAvn before silk¬ 
worms Avere introduced 39.3. 

.394 

Sir, equiA^alent to Dommus 474 
Slaves, lioAV made, 32; their 
treatment, .35; of different 
kinds, .37; hoAV made free, ib.; 
their manumission restricted 
by law, 38. 179. 185 ; punish- 
mentof,2.50; their dress, 399; 
not alloAved to serve in the 
army bgt in dangerems junc- 
ture.s, ,36; such/, '^‘^.biruded 
themselves, w'ere som. 'times 
put to death, 334.— . 

who frizzled 
shav’ed, 3^' 
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table, ih .; wrote letters and 
books, 477 } watched at the 
gate, 482; took care of the 
Atrium, 487 j t»f the bed¬ 
chambers, 488 ; drest trees, 
493 ; cultivated the ground, 
495. 504; carried burdens, 
sedans, and litters 510 

Soil, qualities of a good 49.5 

Sol, 260; the^amc with Mithras 

ih. 

Soldiers, enlisted, 1.58..3.3.3; dif¬ 
ferent kinds of 335, 336; di¬ 
vided into different ranks, 336; 
their arms and dress, .338. .341. 
387; their order and disci¬ 
pline, when encamped, 344; 
on march, .34 6; in battle, .348; 
their rewards, 354 ; puni.sh- 
irients, 360; pay and d i scharge 

362 

Solon., law-giver of Athens 144 
Sons, how freed from the power 
of their father 44 

Sosigenes, regulates the year 

302 

Sowing, manner of 499 

Spectacles, their hurtful effects 

316, .317 

Spurinna, predicts the death of 
(Ja*sar 297 

Stage-plays, first instituted, ,323; 
chiefly of three kinds, .325 ; 
often prohibited, 329. Tacit. 
Ann. iv. 14. xiii. 4.5. Suet. 
Ner. 16. Doni. 7 . Plin. Pan. 
46. 

Stages, along the road .5.3.5 

Standards, kinds of 1.3.3. .350 
Stipulations, form of 212. 21.5 
Stirrups, the Romans had none 

200. .339 

Stockings, not worji by the Ro¬ 
mans .387. 389 

St(>ic^, whence named 529 

old and new 302 

Superstition of the Romans, 81. 
o7o. 376 , &c. 

, the principal meal, 400; 

Mhea 402.488; d/ess for, 

413; music, 
t 416 


Swearing to support whatever 
laws were passed, when first 
enforced 177- 187 

Sylla, his choice of senators, 5 ; 
usurpation, 189.182; cruelty, 
ib. ;■ increased the number of 
the queestiones perpetuce, 116; 
abridges the power of the tri¬ 
bunes, 1.30 ; his laws, 182 ; 
both rewards and punishes the 
slaves of Sulpicius for betray¬ 
ing him, 201 ; why he ordered 
his body to be burnt 4.38 
Sylvanus 263 


T 


Tables, 405 ; of different forms, 
ib.-, how consecrated 411 
Tarquinius, king, expelled, 99 ; 

on what day 10.3 

Taxes, A'arious kinds of, .59 ; re¬ 
mitted ib. 

Teeth, care of 392 

Temples, 29.3. 52.3 ; ornament of 
their front and roof 489 
Tents, form of 344 

Testaments, how made, 53; an¬ 
ciently made in the Comilia 
Curiata 7‘1 

Terminus, his tetnple 263 

'Tliank.sgirings, how made 2‘)5 
Theatres, at first prohibited, .329; 
built by Scaurus, .330 ; Curio 
and I'ompey, ib.-, &lc. 

how punished 219 

Theodosius iihoVisheH the heathen 
worship at Rome 292 

Things, division of 46 

Threshing, manner of .503 

Thracians, curious custom of, 
24.5 ; their wives burn them¬ 
selves on the piles of their 
husbands 447 

Tiberius, deprived the people of 
the right of votittg, 9.3 ; sum 
he left a*t his death 461 

Tiles, tax laid on 489 

Tiro, freedman of Cicero 162 

Top, 
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Top, difl'orent frmn the* hoclius 

407 

Torlure, used only on slaves, 
211 } instrument of ib. 

Towns, in sieges, 364; in ships 

372 

Towns, how attacked, 363 > and 
deferuled 366 

Tra jan's pillar 530 

Trade, not resj)ected, 5, 6. 218 ; 
hurtful consequences of this 

2S 

Tragedy, writers of 325, 326 
Trees, how projiagated 505 
Trials, civil, 207 ■, how (;on- 
<lucted, ii. 226 ; criminal, be¬ 
fore tlie people, 232; before 
the praitors, 235 ; how con- 
<lucted 240 

Tribes, three at first, 1. 88 ; 
when increased, 89 ; how di¬ 
vided 90 

Trihonian, the chief of those 
lawyers who composed the 
Corpus j u ris 205 

Tribunes of the commons, when 
created, 124 ; their power at 
first small, 125; afterwards 
exorbitant, ib .; abridged by 
Sylla, 130 ; in a manner anni¬ 
hilated by Julius Caesar, ih.-, 
conferred on Augustus, ib .; 
at first not admitted into the 
senate 16 

Tribunes, military, number of in 
a legion 177- 

Tripods, of dilferent kinds 281 
Triumph, whence called, 356 ; 

naval triumph 359 

Triumviri, 95 ; consecrate a 
temple an<l divine honours 


to Caesar 

30t) 

Trophies, use of 

531 

U 

Undertaker, of funerals 

441 

Urns, how made 

447 

Usurers, their cruelty, 43 ; 

and 

art 

464 
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V 

Valerius Corvns 108 

rewMs, her names, &c. 254 

Verdict of a, jury 244 

Verves, said to have been re¬ 
stored from banishment by 
the influence of Cicero, 240 ; 
catise of his death ib. 

Vertumnns 263 

Vespasian, the first who.made 
laws witliout consulting the 
senate, the stim he said 
wa.s necessary to support the 
state 461 

Vesta, the goddess of fire 252 
Vestal Virgins 288 

Victims, white from the river 
Cditummis 298 

Vineyards, 506 ; how planted, 
ib. &c. 

Villas, how laid out • 491 

Villius, why called AjJNAf.is 97 
Virginia, killed by her father 

144 

Virtues, worshipped 264 

Vitellus, luxury of 416 

Vomit, custom of taking before 
and after supper ib. 

Vows, how made 394 

Vulcanus, 255 ; his work-sho|> 
where ib. 


W 

J-1'ar, how proclaimed 332 
Watch-word, how given 345 
Wealth, instances of 461 

Weeks, division of time by, not 
used by the ancient Romans 

303 

Weights, English and Roman 

454 

Wife, properties of a good one 

, 484 

Winsls ^64. 508 

Wine, manner of maV'"'- ■'* 
kinds of, 
boiled , * 
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Hotnesses, form of msiking' them, 
208} difFeif^nt kinds of, 243 ; 
how summoned 227,242 

Women, excluded from inherit- 
, ances, 203 j their clothes, 
380 } shoes, 387, 388 ; head¬ 
dress, 390 } paint, 392 j in¬ 
dustry, 483 } apartment among 


the Greeks 488 

Wood, used for firing 487* 

materials for, 489,470} 
manner of 471 

Windows, how made 490 

Wheel for raising water 518 


Y 

Year, how divided by lloinulus, 
300} by Julius Caisar, 301 ; 
by Pope Gregory, 302} by 
the ,(®gyptians 303 

Young men, at what age they as¬ 
sumed the Toga Virilis, 382 ; 
peculiarity in their manner of 
wearing it for the first year, 
583} when they began to shave, 
397 > consecrated the first 
growth of the beard, and also 
their hair, to-some <ieity, ib. 
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